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importance seemed to demand, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 





HE delay which has occurred in the republication of 
this Volume, has been occasioned by my anxious 
desire to avail myself as fully as possible of the oppor- 
tunity of revision which has been afforded to me. When 
I first conceived the idea of combining the older Classical 
Philology, in all its applications, with the new science of 
comparative grammar, I felt that the novelty and import- 
ance of the design would excuse many faults in the execu- 
tion; and though I might have known that, in entering upon 
investigations of a more extensive character than had 
been previously attempted by any Scholar, I had engaged 


in an undertaking, in which no one writer could hope to 


accomplish every thing by a single effort, I had yet reason 
to feel all confidence in the soundness of the linguistic 
principles maintained in this book, and was convinced 
that I had succeeded in explaining many phenomena 
of inflected language in general, and had contributed 
some important additions to the various departments of 
Greek scholarship in particular. But while these con- 
siderations encouraged the first publication of this book, 


as the original work of a young author, they do not 


diminish the responsibilities connected with its revision 
at a more mature age: and as I no longer enjoy the 
happy leisure which enabled me to compose the follow- 
ing pages in the first instance, I have thought it my 
duty to postpone the second edition until I had com- 
pleted that general review of the whole subject which its 
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ddgere 0 av tows PéATLOv Elva Kai dev Emi Gwrnpia ye 
Tis adyOeias Kai Ta vikela avaiperv, aXAws Te Kal idocd- 
hous bvTas* auoww yap ovtow didrow, dotov mpoTimay THY 
adyGeav. If there is any truth in the linguistic prin- 
ciples, which are advocated in the following pages, it 
must be a philosophical paradox to maintain (Brit. Assoe. 
Report, 1847, p. 299) that we have a “monument of ante- 
diluvian speech” in the Chinese language, which, it is 
admitted (p. 284), has lost its etymology, and retains only 
a formal and meagre syntax. It seems also inconsistent 
with our psychological experience to hold that a root 
or crude-form, with a separable appendage, is more an- 
cient or original than the complete etymological struc- 
ture, which presents the object of conception in subor- 
dination to the thought-forms of space and time. Still 
more inadmissible, in my judgment, is the supposition 
that a language, which—like the Egyptian—has a definite 
article, and other purely syntactical substitutes for an 
enfeebled etymology, is in a more primitive condition than 
those languages, which—like the oldest members of the 
Indo-Germanic family—still exhibit a perfect system of 
inflexions. We know by positive experience that termi- 
nations of all kinds may be worn out or become insig- 
nificant, and that, when this takes place, various syntac- 
‘tical contrivances are the inevitable results or concomi- 
tants of the change: and it is the tendency of our widest 
researches to convince us that this always occurs, when 
conquest or migration has introduced a fusion of foreign 
elements. But we have absolutely no single example of 
the converse state of things; there is no case, in which 
an etymological condition of language has sprung up from 
a crude series of monosyllabic juxtapositions: and it 
seems to me that we cannot make such an assumption 
without ignoring the obviously scientific procedure. Above 
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all, I think that any success in an attempt to claim for 
the Turanian languages, and especially for the Chinese, 
a principal or even a representative position among the 
original developements of speech, must more or less 
weaken our belief in the spread of the human race from 
one common birth-place. The division of languages into 
two great groups—the Central and the Sporadic—and 
the recognition of the Chinese asa peculiarly affected 
member of the latter class, appear to me to indicate the 
only course, which can lead to a satisfactory solution of 
all the problems suggested by modern Ethnology. 
Continued experience and reflexion have convinced 
me of the increasing importance of the task, which was 
for the first time attempted in this work—namely, the 
prosecution of comparative philology on the safe and 
ascertained basis of the old classical scholarship. The 
gov oryva is as much needed in researches of this nature 
as in any branch of natural science. If we are to effect 
any lasting conquests in new domains of philological specu- 
lation, we must have some established starting-point, some 
basis and pivot for our operations. Bopp could have done 
but little with his Sanscrit, if he had not been preceded 
by Raynouard and Grimm, whose grammatical studies 
rested on a firm ground-work of literary knowledge in 
regard to the old languages of their respective countries. 
But even these great philologers did not stand on the 
same footing as the well-trained classical Scholar. The 
very spirit of criticism lives in the older department 
of learning; the study of the Greek and Latin authors 
is connected with all those literary pursuits which have 
furnished a field for the acutest intellects of Europe 
during the last three hundred years; and whatever laxity 
may be observed elsewhere, classical scholarship is still 
an adjunct of the exactest science in the University of 
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Cambridge, where a well-contrived system of Examina- 
tions applies the severest tests to the acquirements of 
the young, and where the amplest rewards are impartially 
adjudged to every marked display of ability and learning. 
Belonging to that School, at a time when it flourished if 
possible even more than it does now, I have felt that 
wherever I have been unable to grasp an imagined dis- 
covery in some wider field of language, I have always 
been able to fall back upon unshaken reserves of classical 
philology; and seeing the many failures of those Sanscrit 
and Semitic Scholars, who have borrowed no weapons 
from this armoury, I cannot but rejoice in the good 
fortune which enabled me to abstain from all philological 
speculation, until I had passed from the school of Bentley 
and Porson into that of Buttmann, K. O. Miiller, and 
Niebuhr. 

My readers will find that I have abated none of the 
claims, which I originally set up on behalf of the high 
functions of philology; and I have reason to hope that 
these pretensions will receive more general recognition 
now, than was bestowed upon them ten years since, when 
a writer in an eminent periodical, chiefly, it seems, on 
this account, pronounced that this work was “rather 
eccentric*.” Such epithets neither surprise nor annoy an 
author of any experience. We all know how apt we are to 
bestow sarcastic or doubtful compliments upon those who 
refuse to read through the coloured glasses, which are 
necessary to our impaired, or, it may be, originally feeble 
vision. If, however, it is on account of theology that the 
paramount importance of grammar and criticism is to be 
doubted or denied, I must be content to find myself in 
perfect agreement with those older writers, whose opinions 





* Quarterly Review, Vol. LXIII. p. 371. 
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I consider most valuable on such a subject. Luther 
thought that true theology was merely an application of 
grammar*; Melanchthon maintained that Scripture could 
not be understood theologically, unless it had been pre- 
viously understood grammatically}; and Scaliger said with 
great truth, that ignorance of grammar was the cause of 
all religious differencest. Without adopting the position 
of a modern writer, who thinks that philology includes all 
science except physiology, and that it is the knowledge of 
every thing that is already discovered, I still maintain 
that Criticism is the regulative science of the present 
age, when our great business is to reconcile an increasing 
freedom of investigation with a proper respect for trans- 
mitted opinions; for I believe that the true Scholar alone 
occupies the vantage ground, which commands a prospect 
of both the present and the past; and that he alone is 
entitled to rebuke with equal severity the superstitious 
realism of the obstinate School-man, and the iconoclastic 
violence of the impatient Utilitarian. 

At the conclusion of my renewed labours in this 
extensive field, I cannot be certain of any thing, except 
the conscientious diligence with which I have performed 





* “Lutherus—theologiam veram et summam nihil aliud esse quam 
grammaticam h. e. Grecarum Hebraicarumque literarum scientiam— 
putabat.” Ernesti Opera Philol. p. 199. 

+ “ Melanchthonis hoc dictum est: Scripturam non posse intelligi 
theologice, nisi antea sit intellectum grammatice.” Ernesti Op. Phil. 
p. 223. 

t “Non aliunde dissidia in religione pendent, quam ab ignoratione 
grammatice.”  Scaligerana Prima, p. 86. 

§ “Quum igitur duo sint literarum genera, unum nature, alterum 
humani animi historia, philologi quidem id sibi sumunt, ut queecunque 
6 Aédyos sive ratio humana procreaverit perspiciant... Itaque una viri doc- 
tissimi atque clarissimi Béckhii definitio mihi videtur recta: philologiam 
esse cogniti cognitionem.” Steinthal, de pronomine relativo, Berol. 1847. 
p- 4. 
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the duty of revision. But I will allow myself to hope 
that by the increased precision of its results and the 
greater accuracy of its details, this work may now con- 
tribute not only to extend Greek scholarship, but also to 
establish a consistent theory of linguistic philosophy, and 
to confirm that great moral and religious fact—the unity 
of the human race. 


J. W. D. 


Kine Epwarp’s Scuoot, Bury St. Epmunps, 
26th February, 1850. 
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N writing this book it has been my object to combine an 

investigation of general principles with an exposition of 
particular results; I have endeavoured, on the one hand, to 
establish a consistent and intelligible theory of inflected lan- 
guage, considered in its most perfect state, that is, as it appears 
in the oldest languages of the Indo-Germanic family; and, on 
the other hand, I have attempted to place the Greek scholar- 
ship of this country on a somewhat higher footing, by rendering 
the resources of a more comprehensive philology available for 
the improvement of the grammar and lexicography of the Greek 
language, and for the criticism and interpretation of the authors 
who have written in it. If it is thought strange that I have 
not confined myself to one or other of these two sufficiently 
difficult tasks, I may answer, that in the present state of phi- 
lology it would be impossible to make any real contribution 
to Greek scholarship without some sound theory of the philo- 
sophy of language, and a certain acquaintance with the leading 
members of the family to which the Greek language belongs ; 
and, conversely, it would not be easy to write an instructive 
treatise on the internal mechanism and organization of inflected 
language, without taking some inflected language, by way, at 
least, of exemplification. Now of all the languages with mono- 
syllabic roots the Greek is the most fitted for this purpose. 
It is, in the first place, a dead language, and therefore fixed 
and unchangeable; it is the most copious and expressive of all 
languages; it stands mid-way between the oldest form of the 
Indo-Germanic idioms and the corrupted modern dialects of 
that family, in other words, it has attained to a wonderfully 
clear and copious syntax without sacrificing altogether, or in- 
deed to any considerable extent, its inflexions and power of 
composition; it has been more studied and is better known 
than any other dead language, that is, the facts and phenomena 
are more completely collected and more systematically arranged 
than is the case with any other, so that allusions to it are 
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more generally intelligible, and deductions, or new combina- 
tions of laws, derived from it, are safer and more conyincing; 
above all, the value of the literature and the actual demand ~ 
for a knowledge of the language, should induce us to turn 
upon the Greek, rather than upon the Gothic, the Latin, or the 
Sanscrit, any new light which the doctrine of words may have 
gained from investigations in the philosophy of language or in 
comparative grammar. 

Every didactic work is or ought to be adapted to the wants 
of some particular class of readers, and should presume, in 
them, a certain amount of preparatory knowledge and no more. 
I have written, then, first, for Englishmen, who are not sup- 
posed to be intimately or extensively acquainted with the phi- 
lological literature of the continent: and secondly, I have written 
for persons who possess at least some slight knowledge of the 
Greek language, and would rather increase it by investigating 
the principles of the language and endeavouring to discover 
the causes of its grammatical peculiarities, than by overloading 
the memory with a mass of crude, incoherent facts, which can 
neither be digested nor retained. I have also wished to give 
those, who come to the study of Greek with no higher aim 
than to make it the means of obtaining University distinctions, 
an opportunity of learning from it the dignity of human speech, 
of perceiving how little of the casual and capricious there is in 
language, and of convincing themselves that in this, as in other 
things, there are laws to combine, regulate, and vivify the 
seemingly disjointed, scattered, and lifeless phenomena. It is 
possible that the novelty of some of my speculations may induce 
maturer scholars to take up this book. If so, they will under- 
stand from this statement, why I have here and. there entered 
upon long explanations of peculiarities, which can occasion no 
difficulty to the philologer or haye been already discussed by 
German or French writers, and, on the other hand, why I have 
despatched with a hint or a reference some really difficult 
questions, in which the young student could take no interest, 
while the scholar would comprehend my meaning from a single 
word. 

Many people entertain strong prejudices against every thing 
in the shape of etymology, prejudices which would be not only 
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just but inevitable, if etymology or the doctrine of words were 
such a thing as they suppose it to be. They consider it as 
amounting to nothing more than the derivation of words from 
one another; and as this process is generally confined to a 
perception of some prima facie resemblance of two words, it 
seldom rises beyond the dignity of an ingenious pun, and, 
though amusing enough at times, is certainly neither an in- 
structive nor an elevated employment for a rational being. 
The only real etymology is that which attempts a resolution 
of the words of a language into their ultimate elements by a 
comparison of the greatest possible number of languages of 
the same family. Derivation is, strictly speaking, inapplicable, 
farther than as pointing out the manner in which certain con- 
stant syllables, belonging to the pronominal or formative ele- 
ment of inflected languages, may be prefixed or subjoined to 
a given form for the expression of some secondary or depen- 
dent relation. In order to arrive at the primary origin of a 
word or a form, we must get beyond the narrow limits of a single 
idiom. Indeed, in many cases the source can only be traced 
by a conjectural reproduction based on the most extended com- 
parison of all the cognate languages, for when we take some 
given variety of human speech, we find in it systems and series 
of words running almost parallel to one another, but presenting 
such resemblances in form and signification as convince us that, 
though apparently asymptotes, they must have converged in 
the form which we know would potentially contain them all. 
This reproduction of the common mother of our family of lan- 
guages, by a comparison of the features of all her children*, is 
-the great general object to which the efforts of the philologer 
should be directed, and this, and not a mere derivation of 
words in the same language from one another, constitutes the 
etymology that is alone worthy of the name. 

As far as this work is a contribution to the better know- 
ledge of Greek in particular, I wish it to be understood, that 
I have by no means confined myself to etymological researches, 
but have endeavoured to avail myself of every resource of 





* T am told that some similar idea is to be found in Campbell’s Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, a poem which, I am ashamed to say, I have never read. 
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scholarship, as well old-fashioned as new. The words, which I 
have attempted to explain, are those which have either occa- 
sioned peculiar difficulty to the young student, or the meaning 
of which has been considered doubtful by scholars. Where I 
have thought proper to make a digression for the purpose of 
interpreting or emending a particular passage, I have always had 
in view that class of students with whom my experience in 
teaching has brought me most immediately in contact, and with 
whose wants and difficulties I am best acquainted. It will be 
seen, too, that in the selection of passages for this purpose, I 
have generally confined myself to those authors who are most 
read in the great schools and Universities of this country. In 
this part of the work, I have been guided mainly by considera- 
tions of practical utility, namely, by a wish to assist those whose 
business it is to construe Greek authors, and to write Greek 
exercises. It is for this reason that I have preserved, as far 
as possible, the old grammatical nomenclature: the young 
student regards with a sort of mysterious reverence the uncouth 
terms of his grammar; they are little household gods to him: 
and, though, like the Lar familiaris of old, they are unseemly to 
look upon and unavailing to help, there appears to be no good 
reason why one should take them down from the niches, which 
they have so long and so harmlessly occupied. ~ 

It is painful and humiliating to reflect, how much, after all 
one’s thought and labour, the execution of a task like this must 
fall short, not merely of the exactions of a rigorous criticism, 
but even of one’s own imperfect conceptions. It may be, indeed, 
that what I have attempted in this book is not yet to be 
effected by one man and at one effort, and perhaps, in reference 
to its wider scope, all that I can hope to do, is to awaken the 
dormant energies of some young student, who may be qualified 
at a future period to solve completely and finally the great 
problem of inflected language ;—ddAa kai émtxeipodvri roe rois Kadois 


kaddv kal macyew 6 te ay ro EvpBy mabeiv, 
J. W.-D. 


Trinity Cot.ecr, CAMBRIDGE, 
4th February, 1839. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 





CHAPTER TI. 


THE UTILITY OF PHILOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


1 Motives for a preliminary inquiry respecting the practical usefulness of philological 
learning. 2 Education, information, and knowledge, often confused. I. Phi- 
lology necessary to education. 3 Definition of Philology. 4 Liberal and pro- 
fessional education. 5 Philology contributes to liberal education by teaching 
deductive habits. 6 Study of dead languages recommended by their fixity. 
7 Advantage of learning any foreign language. 8 Value of ancient literature. 
9 Comparative grammar leads to important acquisitions. II. Philology an im- 
portant branch of general knowledge. 10 Importance and dignity of ethno- 
graphical science. 11 Changes of population and government clearly indicated 
by language. 12 Study of language belongs to a great branch of inductive 
philosophy. III. Philology valuable as the method of interpretation. 13 His- 
torical criticism derived from Philology. 14 The philologer mediates between 
reason and tradition, and pleads for a maximum of belief. 15 Importance of 
Philology for the divine, both as the method of interpretation, and a branch of 
ethnographical science. 16 Classical education, to whatever extent it is carried, 
ought to be rational and philological. 


1 T may be stated as a fact worthy of observation in the 

literary history of modern Europe, that generally, when 
one of our countrymen has made the first advance in any branch 
‘of knowledge, we have acquiesced in what he has done, and have 
left the further improvement of the subject to our neighbours 
on the continent. The man of genius always finds an utterance, 


for he is urged on by an irresistible impulse—a conviction that 
B 
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it is his duty and his vocation to speak: but we too often want 
those who should follow in his steps, clear up what he has left 
obscure, and complete his unfinished labours. Nor is it difficult 
to show why this should be the case. The English mind, vigorous , 
and healthy as it generally is, appears to be constitutionally 
averse from speculation; we have all of us a bias towards the 
practical and immediately profitable, generated by our mercantile 
pursuits, which make all of us, to a certain extent, utilitarians, 
and stifle the developement of a literary taste among us; or, if 
the voice of interest fails to control the vanity of authorship, 
there is still another modification of self-love, a cold conventional 
reserve, induced by the fear of committing oneself, which imposes 
silence upon those who have truths to tell. 

To this general fact, however, there is one very remarkable 
exception. The regulations of our grammar-schools, and, per- 
haps, somewhat of the old custom and antiquated prejudice, of 
which we hear so much, have made classical studies not only the 
basis but nearly the whole of a liberal education in this country; 
and circumstances, which we shall point out in the following 
chapter, have created for us a thriving philological literature. 
Although the rewards and encouragements held out by our 
great Universities have been considered by many as a sufficient 
justification of such studies, it is the spirit of the age to inquire, 
what advantage a young man derives from so protracted a study 
of Latin and Greek, in addition to and independent of the Uni- 
versity distinctions and emoluments which he may have the good 
fortune to obtain. There is much of reason in this demand, and 
it is doubtless incumbent upon those who have devoted them- 
selves to such pursuits to point out to others their importance 
and utility. Hitherto this has not been done in a satisfactory 
manner; and therefore, although our object is rather to add 
something to philological knowledge than to justify philological 
pursuits, we deem it a necessary preliminary that we should 
endeavour by some plain arguments to recommend to our readers 
the sort of learning which we wish to increase and the studies 
which we design to facilitate—that we should make known at 
the very outset the nature and value of the subject on which 
we write. And in doing this we disclaim any wish to perplex 
ourselves with the polemics of the question, as it has been treated 
by other writers. It is not our purpose to discuss the merits 
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or demerits of our collegiate institutions, still less to impugn or 
exculpate, as the case may be, the conduct of those who are 
intrusted with the management of them: least of all would we 
assert that there is no room for improvement in the present 
method of our classical studies; on the contrary, we hope and 
indeed expect that they will ere long be pursued in a healthier 
and a manilier spirit, that much that is superfluous will be re- 
trenched, much that is useful added, so that even the educational 
theorist may at length admit that there is something more in 
nouns and verbs than was dreamt of in his philosophy. Our 
only aim in this place is to satisfy the practical sense of our 
countrymen with regard to the real uses of philology, properly 
pursued: how it is and has been prosecuted will appear in the 
next chapter. 


2 The cause of all the unprofitable discussions which have 
arisen respecting the utility of particular branches of study is to 
be sought in the vague and erroneous manner in which we use 
the terms education, information, and knowledge. We ae in 
the habit of speaking of mere information as though it were the 
same thing as exact knowledge, and we still more frequently 
allow special or professional knowledge to assume the honours 
which are due to general education. It is surely desirable that 
these terms should be properly defined, and used only according 
to their true signification ; for there is no realism more oppressive 
than the dominion of terms which stand as the representatives 
of indefinite ideas. We believe that the following distinctions 
will be found to agree with the opinions of most reflecting men 
in this country. The term Education, which signifies “a lead- 
ing out,” or “ bringing up,” is particularly applied to the training 
of the young: but it is equally applicable to any process which 
is calculated to discipline an undisciplined mind, whether the 
bodily growth be matured or not. The idea conveyed by the 
word might be explained in metaphorical language as a bringing 
forth from darkness into light,—it is a leading up from some 
narrow and confined valley to the summit of a lofty mountain, 
whence the elevated soul obtains a Pisgah view of truths and 
duties—it is a careful survey of the domains of intellectual and 
moral principles, which stretch before us when the sun-light of 


reason has cleared away the mists of vulgar prejudice. We fall 
Be 
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into a mistake if we suppose that education is limited to mental 
culture; it may be social and moral, as well as intellectual; and 
we even give the name of spiritual education to that higher 
moral training which emanates from the schooling of Christianity. 
But to confine ourselves for our present purpose to its intellectual 
province, we may say that Education is properly a cultivation 
and developement of those reasoning faculties which all men 
have in common, though not all in the same degree. The term 
Information, on the contrary, although, according to the origin 
of the word, it ought to be synonymous with intellectual educa- 
tion, is generally understood to signify only an accumulation of 
particular facts. When we speak of a well-informed man, we 
generally mean some one who is able to return plausible answers 
to the catechism of ordinary conversation; and the common 
phrase “a smattering of information on all subjects” shows that 
the term is not supposed to imply a profound or extensive ac- 
quaintance with any one branch of knowledge. In fact, so long 
as information is only information, it merely denotes an accumu- 
lation of stray particulars by means of the memory. On the 
other hand, Knowledge is information appropriated and thoroughly 
matured. It implies experience and practice, and it differs from 
information as the food which is taken into the system, and to 
which we owe our strength and growth, differs from the gar- 
ments which hang loosely about us, and which may be laid aside 
or worn out. We must not however forget that information 
may be concentrated and ripened into knowledge; for knowledge 
begins with and presumes information; though information does 
not presume or include knowledge. Our common phrases show 
that this is the meaning of the term. We speak of knowledge 
of the world, knowledge of our profession or business, knowledge 
of ourselves, knowledge of our duties—all of which imply a 
completeness and maturity of habit and experience. When 
knowledge extends to a methodical comprehension of general 
laws and principles, it is called science. It is the natural and 
proper tendency of information to ripen into knowledge, just as 
knowledge itself is not complete until it is systematized into 
science* ; but as the difference between information and know- 





* We have a striking exemplification of this in the series of works 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Beginning 
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ledge is one of kind rather than of degree, it is clear that no mere 
accumulation of useful information, not even though it equalled 
all the stores laid up in Mr Maunder’s treasure-houses, would 
amount to exact knowledge or scientific acquirement. We do 
not think it worth while, therefore, to show that philology is a 
branch of useful information. If it does not contribute to valu- 
able and important knowledge, or if it is not ancillary to the 
best kind of education, we shall waste our time in pleading for 
the utility of a study which necessarily demands minute attention 
and laborious research. 


3 We maintain, then, first, that a certain amount of phi- 
lology is necessary as the basis of a liberal education; and 
secondly, that, cultivated to its fullest extent, philological scho- 
larship furnishes valuable and essential contributions to general 
science, and to some of the most important applications of human 
knowledge. 

Under the name philology we include the two great branches 
of a scientific inquiry into the principles of language;—the 
theory of the origin and formation of words, which is generally 
called the philosophy of language; and—the method of lan- 
guage, or, as it is more usually termed, logic or dialectic, which 
treats of the formation of sentences*. Both these subjects are 





with an attempt to disseminate popular information on a variety of sub- 
jects, these treatises very soon aimed at communicating exact and scientific 
knowledge, and some of them are even replete with learning derived from 
the older schools of classical philology. 

* This appears to be the real extent of the term philology. W. von 
Humboldt, however, would confine it to that department which is con- 
versant about the interpretation of the written monuments of a language, 
as distinguished from the analysis of its structure and comparison with 
other idioms, which he calls Linguwistik (iiber die Verschied. d. menschl. 
Sprachbaues, p. 202); and an able writer in this country would restrict 
the term philology to a part of the first of the two branches into which 
we have divided it. “By philology,” says he, “I understand that study 
which deals with words in reference to their meaning. It is in this respect 
the opposite of logic, which strictly speaking is not concerned with the 
meaning of words at all. The one uses human discourse as a mean of 
attaining to a knowledge of human thought and feeling ; the other ex- 
plains the conditions under which human discourse is possible.” (Sub- 
scription no Bondage, p. 46.) 
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comprised in general grammar, which is therefore identical with 
philology, and have also their representatives in the etymology 
and syntax of every particular grammar. Although they are 
_ but component parts of one science, it is of the utmost conse- 

quence that they should not be confused or interchanged: for it 
is not too much to say that the most signal mistakes of philolo- 
gers may be traced to the practice, hitherto so common, of sup- 
posing that the formation of words may be discussed on a 
logical basis. In endeavouring, then, to estimate the importance 
of philology we must consider as separate questions, what is the 
use of etymology or the doctrine of words, and of logic or the 
doctrine of sentences: including under the latter all that belongs 
to the method of language, and under the former whatever 
pertains to its origin and generation. And in the first place it 
is to be shown, that the rudiments of philology in both its 
branches are or ought to be the basis of the intellectual training 
of man, or of that education which is alone worthy of the name. 
As logic or the method of language, though properly secondary 
to etymology, is of more ancient discovery, we shall consider it 
first. 


4 From what has been already said it will be seen that we 
distinguish between education properly so called, and the train- 
ing which is necessary for the successful prosecution of any pro- 
fession or business. The former, as has been already said, is 
designed for the cultivation of the intellect and the develope- 
ment of the reasoning faculties. The latter is intended to adapt 
a man for some particular calling, which the laws of society, on 
the principle of the division of labour, have assigned to him as 
an individual member of the body politic. Now the training of 
the individual for this particular purpose is not an education of 
man as such; he might do his particular work as well or better 
if you deprived him of all his speculative faculties and converted 
him into an automaton; in short, the better a man is educated ~ 
professionally the less is he a man, for, to use the words of an 
able American writer*, “the planter who is Man sent out into 
the field to gather food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the 





* See An Oration before the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, p. 5. 
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true dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, 
and nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man 
on the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal worth 
to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, and the 
soul is subject to dollars. The priest becomes a form; the 
attorney, a statute-book; the mechanic, a machine; the sailor, 
a rope of a ship.” It was for this reason that the clear-headed 
Greeks denied the name of education (ra:deia) to that which is 
learned, not for its own sake, but for the sake of some extrinsic 
gain or for the sake of doing some work; and distinguished 
formally between those studies which they called liberal or 
worthy of a free man and those which were merely mechanical 
and professional*. In the same way Cicero speaks of education 
properly so called, which he names humanity (humanitas)t, be- 
cause its object is to give a full developement to those reasoning 
faculties which are the proper and distinctive attributes of man 
as sucht. Now we do not pretend that philology is of any me- 
chanical or professional use, unless the business of the teacher is 
to be regarded as a professional employment: we do not say 
that philology will help a man to plough or to reap; but we do 
assert that it is of the highest use as a part of humanity, or of 
education properly so called, 


5 The test of a good education is the degree of menial 
culture which it imparts; for education, so far as its object is 
scientific, is the discipline of the mind. The reader must not 
overlook what is meant by the word “mind” when used in 
reference to education. That some dumb animals are possessed 
of a sort of understanding is admitted; but it has never been 
asserted, by those who pretend to accuracy and precision of lan- 
guage, that they enjoy the use of reason. Man, however, has 
the faculty called reason in addition to his understanding ; he 





* See Plato Legg. I. p. 643 B: ravrnv rv tpodiy (rv mpds aperjy éx 
raidev radeiav) apopurdpevos 6 Xéyos obros, ds eyol paiverat, viv Bovdoir’ av 
povny macdeiav mpocayopevery, tH dé eis xpypata Teivoveay | Twa Tpds 
toxuv Kai mpds GAnv twa codiay Gvev vod Kai Sikns Bavavoroy civat kai dve hed- 
Oepov kai odx agiav To wapdamay matdeiay kadeiobar. Similarly Aris- 
totle, Polit. VIII. c. 2. 

1 Pro Archia Poeta,1. De Oratore, I. 9. 
t Aul. Gellius, XIII. 16. 
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has a power of classifying or arranging, abstracting and gene- 
ralizing, and so arriving at principles*; in other words, his mind 
is capable of method: and thus it has been well said that we at 
once distinguish the man of education, or, among men of educa- 
tion, the: man of superior mind, by the unpremeditated and 
evidently habitual arrangement of his words, grounded on the 
habit of foreseeing, in every sentence, the whole that he intends 
to communicate in the particular case, so that there is method in 
the fragments of his conversation even when most irregular and 
desultoryt. Accordingly, what we mean by saying that the 
object of education is the cultivation of our minds, or that the 
goodness of an education varies with the degree of mental cul- 
ture, amounts simply to this, that we better perform our fune- 
tions as rational creatures in proportion as we carry farther 
the distinction between ourselves and the brute creation, that 
is, in proportion as we are the better fitted for the discourse of 
reason. 

There are two ways in which we carry on the process of 
reasoning, just as there are two relations out of which all method 
or science is made up. The relations are, that of Law, by which 
we lay down a rule of unconditional truth which we call an 
Idea, and that of Observation, by which we get to a distinct 
knowledge of facts. By the former we know that a thing must 
be; by the latter we see that it is. Now when we reason from 
the facts to the law, we call it analysis or induction; when we 
reason from law to law, when from a known truth we seek to 
establish an unknown truth, we call the process deduction or 
synthesis. As then all science is made up of Law and Obserya- 
tion, of the Idea and the Facts, so all scientific reasoning is 
either induction or deduction. It is not possible, however, to 
teach inductive reasoning, or even to cultivate a habit of it 





* As the general reader may not perhaps be familiar with the Kantian 
distinction of reason and understanding, it may be mentioned, that accord- 
ing to the critical philosophy understanding is the faculty of rules, derived 
from experience, and proverbially subject to exceptions, but reason the 
faculty of principles or laws, to which there is no exception: the former 
is the faculty of the unity of phenomena by means of rules, the latter the 
faculty of the unity of the understanding-rules under principles (Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, pp. 258, 260. 7th edition). 

Tt Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. II. pp. 133, foll. 
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directly ; we all reason inductively every moment of our lives, 
but to reason inductively for the purposes of science belongs 
only to those whose minds are so constituted that they can see 
the resemblances in things which other men think unlike, in 
short, to those who have powers of original combination and 
whom we term men of genius. If, therefore, we can impart by 
teaching deductive habits, education will have done its utmost 
towards the discipline of the reasoning faculties. When we 
speak of laws and ideas we must not be-misunderstood as wish- 
ing to imply any thing more than general terms arrived at by 
real classification. About these general terms and these alone 
is deductive reason conversant, so that the method of mind, 
which is the object of education, is nothing but the method of 
languag*; and this is the reason why, as we have said, the 
educated man is known by the arrangement of his words. 
Hence, if there is any way of imparting to the mind deductive 
habits, it must be by teaching the method of language ; and this 
discipline has in fact been adopted in all the more enlightened 
periods of the existence of man. It will be remembered, that 
in this method of language it is not the words but the arrange- 
ment of them which is the object of study ; and thus the method 
of language is independent of the conventional significations of 
particular words; it is of no country and of no age, but is as 
universal as the general mind of man. For these reasons we 
assert that the method of language, one of the branches of 
philology, must always be, as it has been, the basis of education 
or humanity as such, that is, of the discipline of the human 
mind. We may even go farther, and assert, that, when Geome- 
try is added to Grammar, we have exhausted the known mate- 
rials of deductive reasoning, and have called in the aid of all the 
machinery which is at our disposal. 

With regard to the importance of etymology as a part of a 
liberal education very little need be said. It is just as necessary 
that the educated man should be able to select and discriminate 
the words which he employs as that he should be able to 
arrange them methodically. We acquire our mother-tongue 
insensibly and by instinct, and to the untrained mind the words 
of it are identified with the thoughts to which they correspond 
in the mind of the individual, whereas he ought at least to be 
taught so much of their analysis as to know that they are but 
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outward signs, the symbols of a prima facie classification, and 
to employ them accordingly. In this simplest form etymology 
is nothing but an intelligent spelling lesson, which the most 
violent utilitarian would hardly venture to discard. When, 
however, we remember that the most important result of intel- 
lectual education is the overthrow of one-sided prejudices, and 
when we reflect how apt we are to fall into practical Realism, 
and “to apply the analytical power of language to the interpre- 
tation of gature*,” we cannot value too highly that habit of 
dealing with words, which leads us to distinguish accurately 
between the mere sign and the thing signified. 


6 But, thongh perhaps every one will at once allow that 
such a knowledge of language as we have described is an essen- 
tial element of intellectual training, it may still be asked, What 
has this to do with the study of two dead languages? In the 
first place, then, to study one branch at least of philology, namely, 
Etymology, we must have some particular language in which to 
study it; and although the method of language is independent 
of any particular language, yet, like every other method or 
science, it must have its facts as well as its laws. It will be 
conceded that if we would go beyond the rudiments of spelling 
and speaking, if we would catch a glimpse of what speech is in 
itself and as detached from ourselves, it would be desirable to 
select some foreign language, and if possible one no longer spoken 
or liable to change: languages still in use are so fluctuating and 
uncertain that an attempt to get fixed ideas of the general 
analogy of language from them is like trying to copy the fan- 
tastic pictures of an ever-revolving kaleidoscope. The classical 
languages lie before us in gigantic and well-preserved remains, 
and we can scrutinize, dissect; and compare them with as much 
certainty as we should feel in experimenting upon the objects of 
any branch of natural philosophy. They are, therefore, well 
adapted to supply us with the facts for our laws of speech or the 
general analogy of language; and we might make them the basis 
of our grammatical study, even though they had nothing to 
recommend them but their permanence of form and perfection 
of grammatical structure. 





* Hampden, Bampton Lectures, p. 88. 
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7 This, however, is not all: it is indeed necessary to study 
some language, and that too a dead language, in order to give 
the mind a full grammatical training; but the mere fact of learn- 
ing another language, whether dead or living, is in the highest 
degree beneficial. We learn our own language from the lips of 
a mother or a nurse, it grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength, so as to become a sort of second self; and 
the words of the uneducated are household gods to him. This 
idolatry is shaken, the individual is brought away from his own 
associations to the higher truths which form the food of the 
general mind of man, whenever he has learned to express his 
thoughts in some other set of words. It was a great mistake of 
Ennius to say that he had three hearts because he understood 
three languages (Aulus Gellius, noctes Atticw, xvii. 17); the 
heart of a people is its mother-tongue only (Jean Paul, xlvii. p. 
179). The Emperor Charles the Fifth was nearer the truth when 
he said—autant de langues que Thomme seait parler, autant de 
fois est il homme ;—for every language that a man learns he 
multiplies his individual nature and brings himself one step 
nearer to the general collective mind of Man. The effect of 
learning a Sanguage, then, consists in the contrast of the asso- 
ciations which it calls up to those trains of thought which our 
mother-tongue awakens. In this again the dead languages pos- 
sess a great advantage over every living one. It has been well 
remarked “that our modern education consists in a great measure 
in the contrast between ourselves and classical antiquity *;” it is 
a contrast produced by a sleep of more than a thousand years 
between the last of the great men of old and the first of the great 
moderns when the reawakened world looked with instructive 
astonishment upon its former self. 


8 In addition to the two reasons which we have stated as 
grounds for preferring the two classical languages as materials 
of grammatical study, there is a third reason which has generally 
been thought to be alone sufficient,—the value of the literature 
to which they are a key. On this particular subject we do not 





* W. von Humboldt, iber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen 
Sprachbaues, p. 27. 
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intend to dwell; books without number have been written upon 
it, and there does not seem to exist a doubt as to the paramount 
excellence of the Greek and Latin writers. To those who still 
argue the old question about the comparative merits of modern 
and ancient literature, it is sufficient to answer, that if the old 
classical literature were swept away the moderns whom they so 
admire would in many cases become unintelligible and in all lose 
most of their characteristic charms*. 


9 Lastly, the introduction of that branch of philology which 
we call comparative grammar offers a great recommendation to 
the careful study of these two languages. Notwithstanding the 
beneficial contrast which they present, they are aged sisters of 
our own mother-tongue, and, studied according to the true phi- 
lological method in combination with the Asiatic members of the 
family, they open the way to an easy and speedy acquirement of 
every one of the Indo-Germanic languages, and are thus a key to 
the greatest treasure which the mind of man has collected, —the 
recorded wisdom of the Caucasian race. 


10 From what we have said it appears that for the mental 
training of the individual some philology is necessary; that 
grammar is best studied through the classical languages; that 
the study of these languages is also recommended by their con- 
trast to our own, by the value of the literature to which they are 
the key, and by their place in the family of languages to which 
our own tongue belongs. These are reasons why the individual 
who is to be liberally educated, should study Greek and Latin. 
But the advantages of philological studies are not confined to the 
individual. They may be cultivated to a higher degree than is 
necessary for the mere purposes of education, and be made to 
contribute to some of the most valuable and interesting applica- 
tions of human knowledge. The claims of ethnological philology 
to rank as a principal branch of general science have been suf- 
ficiently vindicated of late years. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at its meeting in 1847, was thus 





* See Sedgwick, Discourse on the Studies of the University, 4th edit. p. 36; 
and Whewell, On the Principles of University Education, p. 35. 
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addressed by the Chevalier Bunsen*: ‘If man is the apex of the 
creation, it seems right, on the one side, that a historical inquiry 
into his origin and development should never be allowed to sever 
itself from the general body of natural science, and in particular 
from physiology. But, on the other hand, if man is the apex 
of the creation, if he is the end to which all organic formations 
_ tend from the very beginning; if man is at once the mystery and 
the key of natural science; if that is the only view of natural 
science worthy of our age—then ethnological science, once 
established on principles as clear as the physiological are, is the 
highest branch of that science for the advancement of which this 
Association is instituted. It is not an appendix to physiology or 
to any thing else; but its object is, on the contrary, capable of 
becoming the end and goal of the labours and transactions of a 
scientific institution.” Those who are jealous for the dignity 
of man will not fail to echo these sentiments. Ethnology, which | 
treats of the different races into which the human family is 
subdivided, and indicates the bonds which bind them all together, 
has not only appropriated to itself all the functions of the anthro- 
pology, which discussed the natural and moral, the physical and 
metaphysical history of man, but has exacted contributions from 
other sciences which were once independent of it. Anatomy, 
chemistry, geography, history, grammar, and criticism have 
each brought a stone to this great fabric; and it is reasonable 
that this should be the case. For when the very Kosmos finds 
in man the most beautiful exemplifications of its own perfect 
harmony and order, universal science should recognise in the} 
science which treats of man, its object, its aim, and its end. 


11 There is in fact no sure way of tracing the history and 
migrations of the early inhabitants of the world except by means 
of their languages; any other mode of inquiry must rest on the 
merest conjecture and hypothesis. It may seem strange that any 
thing so vague and arbitrary as language should survive all other 
testimonies, and speak with more definiteness, even in its changed 
and modern state, than all other monuments however grand and 
durable. Yet so it is; we have the proof before us every hour. 
Though we had lost all other history of our country we should 





* Report, p. 257. 
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be able to tell from our language, composed as it is of a substra- 
tum of Low German with deposits of Norman-French and Latin— 
the terms of war and government pertaining to the former of the 
superinduced elements, the terms of Ecclesiastical and Legal use 
to both of them—that the bulk of our population was Saxon, and 
that they were overcome and permanently subjected to a body 
of Norman invaders; while the Latin element would show us how 
much that language had been used by the lawyers and church- 
men. We know too that the inhabitants of Wales, of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and of the Isle of Man, speak a Celtic dialect ; 
and from the position of these people we should infer that they 
were the earliest inhabitants of the island, and were driven into 
the mountains by the Saxon invaders. Even the names of 
places would tell us as much. When we hear a stream called 
Wans-beck-water, and know that the three words of which the 
compound is made up all signify ‘“ water,” the first being Celtic 
(as in Wan’s-ford, A-von), the second German (beck=bach), the 
last English, we at once recognize three changes of inhabitants 
to whom the older name successively lost its significance*. It 
has been the same with other countries also. Persia, for in- 
stance, has been under the dominion of Mohammedan conquerors 
for twelve hundred years, and we find an immense number of 
Arabic words naturalized in the country, but the language which 
forms the basis of the whole, and the general organization and 
grammar, are as entirely Indo-Germanic as if the country had 
never had any intermixture of an Arabian population, 


12 The study of language, therefore, in its wider range 
may be used as a sure means of ascertaining the stock to which 
any given nation belonged, and of tracing the changes of popu- 
lation and government which it has undergone. It is indeed 
perfectly analogous to Geology; they both present us with a 
set of deposits in a present state of amalgamation which may 
however be easily discriminated, and we may by an allowable 
chain of reasoning in either case deduce from the present the 
former condition, and determine by what causes and in what 
manner the superposition or amalgamation has taken place. 
The excellent historian of the Inductive Sciencest would group 





* See Varronianus, p. 33. T Vol. IIL. p. 481. 
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these and other speculations together in a separate class, con- 
sidering them all “as connected by this bond, that they 
endeayour to ascend to a past state of things, by the aid of the 
evidence of the present.” He would term them paletiological 
sciences, and the sanction of his distinguished name will per- 
haps give currency to this coinage of his private mint. In that 
case, the classical scholar will wish that he had been induced to 
select some designation more strictly in accordance with analogy 
and more plainly expressive of his meaning. As the word 
archeology is already appropriated to the discussion of those 
subjects of which the antiquity is only comparative, it would be 
consistent with the usual distinction between apyatos and madatos 
to give the name of paleology to those sciences which aim at 
reproducing an absolutely primeval state or condition; or if 
we were anxious to express that the objects of our science are 
not only absolutely old, but, in the particular cases, constitute 
the originals and beginnings of their class, we might indulge 
in the combination pale-archeo-logy*. But whatever deno- 
mination we may agree to employ, it is clear that linguistic 
ethnology is entitled to the most prominent place among its 
sister sciences, 


13 But the application of philology to the case of ethno- 
graphy is by no means its only use. Language is the oldest of 
historical monuments; indeed, it enables us to go back to a 
period long antecedent to the first beginnings of history, and to 
trace the migrations of a people among whom history has never 
existed. But philology is also conversant with the interpreta- 
tion of historical documents. It is philology which has ex- 
tracted a wonderful array of chronological data from the 
hieroglyphical monuments of ancient Egypt. It is philology 
which has recognised the contemporaneous history of Darius in 





* The distinction between madads and dpyaios is well given by Reiske, 
ad Lys. p. 107, 41: “madavdy est antiquum et solummodo rationem habet 
temporis: dpyaiov autem est quod ab initio rerum aut reipublice cujusdam 
semper ita fuit actitatum, ut semel antiquo ritu fuit institutum.” The 
ancients constantly used these synonyms in juxta-position, and a very 
slight parody of Sophocles would aptly describe a bone of the Dinotherium 
as datobv madaidy apxaiov mote Onpds. (Trachin. 555.) 
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the cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun. It is philology which 
promises important revelations from a survey of the long-buried 
sculptures of Nineveh. And while the science of language deals 
thus familiarly with the contemporaneous records of ancient 
history, which modern research has discovered, or which have 
long been exposed to the careless eyes of an unobserving world, © 
it belongs to the same instrument to test the genuineness and 
accuracy of traditionary annals which have been embellished 
and diffused by a more modern and popular literature. Histo- 
rical criticism is the legitimate offspring of philology. Its 
functions are not destructive, but rather, in the highest degree, 
conservative: for its chief aim is to ascertain and establish the 
granite basis of history which is overlaid by the more recent 
strata of poetical, philosophical, and religious mythology*. It 
is true that there are still persons, especially in this country, 
who plead for the undisturbed enjoyment of an ignorant and 
childish credulity, and whose acceptance of historic truth is so- 
intimately connected with their adoption of the legendary 
ingredients which enter so largely into all ancient records, that, 
for them, the kernel and the shell are irrevocably identical, 
and facts and fictions must stand or fall together. It is true 
also that those whose feeble conscience leans for support on 
some authority supposed to be infallible, as well as those who 
are interested in the maintenance of such a tribunal of final 
appeal, are still as heretofore occupied with endeayours to check 
the inquisitiveness of our philosophical instincts. But the time 
is long passed and gone, when timid science, wearied with 
fruitless investigations, could be induced to sell its birthright of 
expectations for the tasteless mess provided and prepared by an 





* “TDenkmiler bilden das Zifferblatt der Geschichte; so lange diese 
nicht vorhanden sind, gehért einem Volke nur seine Gegenwart nicht 
seine Vergangenheit, es lebt ohne Geschichte. Verliert ein Volk seine 
Denkmiiler, sei es durch eigne Schuld oder die der Verhiiltnisse, so 
wird es auch seine Geschichte nicht retten kénnen, sie geréth in Unord- 
nung, wird zur Tradition, und gewinnt im besten Falle statt des verlorenen 
rein geschichtlichen ein anderes Prinzip der innern Ordnung, ein poetisch- 
mythologisches wie bei den Griechen, ein philosophisch-mythologisches wie 
bei den Jndern, oder ein religiises wie bei den Israeliten, verliert aber 
stets ihren urspriinglichen zeitgeschichtlichen Werth.” Lepsius, Einleitung 
zur Chronologie der igypter (not yet published). 
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eager and suspicious bigotry. Convinced of the truth of its 
own conclusions, inductive philosophy needs no support from 
without ; and it has become incumbent upon those, who advocate 
the claims of an assumed authority, to find some common ground 
on which it may succeed in reconciling its pretensions with the 
‘demonstrable truths of science. 


14 Now it is philology alone, acting principally through 
its chief instrument, historical criticism, which can effectually 
mediate between tradition and reason; for it is philology alone 
which finds its materials in the former, and derives its principles 
from the latter. To the mere votary of abstract science, it 
matters not what opinions have been held by the most civilized 
nations of antiquity ; he is not interested in attempts to indicate 
the first beginnings of his own speculations; satisfied with the 
possession of truth, he cares little who first discovered it. But 
the philologer, whose main pfinciple is a recognition of the 
unity of human nature and of language as the necessary asso- 
ciate and exponent of reason, is as much concerned with the 
opinions of primitive Egyptians and Aramzans as with those of his 
own contemporaries; and he is predisposed to believe that there 
must be some portion of divine truth in that which man has in 
all ages accepted as binding on his faith and conscience. He is 
anxious therefore that a maximum of ancient history should be 
established on a scientific basis; and while he examines ancient 
documents with the rigorous accuracy which philosophy de- 
mands, he handles the recorded utterances of the past with a 
veneration which satisfies every enlightened believer. If the 
Christian religion is to maintain its distinctive position, if it is to 
enjoy other homage than that which must be always paid to its 
intrinsic truthfulness, its final triumph over the dangers, to which 
it has been exposed by the ignorance and prejudices of its teach- 
ers, will be secured by the scientific philology which has cleared 
away the obstructive suburbs, and has thus shown the fortress in 
“its true and naked strength. 


15 That philology, as the method of interpretation, is of 
essential importance to the protestant divine, is nearly self- 
evident. According to his principles, no theology can be true 
which does not rest upon a sound exposition of particular Books. 

i 
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He must therefore regard his system of divinity as merely a 
branch or application of philological science. And not only so 
in regard to the exegesis from which he derives his practical 
doctrines. In his controversies also, he would do well to limit him- 
self to the same safe criterion, and his triumphs would leave no 
room for a second fight, if, dismissing all perplexing references 
to the uncertain echoes of ecclesiastical tradition, he were con- 
tent to employ no weapons save those of Biblical Criticism 
against adversaries who have raised a fabric of error on their 
misconception of the difference between wérpos and rérpa*. But 
not to speak of the uses of philological criticism, it may be 
shown that linguistic ethnography contributes in no small 
measure towards establishing the grounds of Revelation. All 
the truth, or, at least, all the intelligibility of the Christian 
dispensation, depends on the derivation of the human race from 
one stock. If mankind had not a common origin, there must 
be branches of our race which have no more share in hereditary 
corruption or transmitted sin, than the supposed inhabitants of 
another planet. Now it is by philology alone that we can 
attempt to demonstrate the primeval unity of man. We are 
already so far advanced as to be able to divide all the known 
languages of the world into two main classes; and although 





* Matth. xvi. 18. To those who argue for the preeminence of the 
Apostle Peter it is sufficient to refer to ver. 23 in this same chapter, which 
shows that the address has reference to his words and not to his person ; 
and the writer of the Apocalypse at all events considered the other 
Apostles equally foundation-stones of the church. (Apoc. xxi. 14; ef. 
Ephes. ii. 20.) The linguistic argument of the Romanists, that in the 
original languages of Palestine “ista generis differentia que Greece et 
Latine est inter Petrwm et petram non reperitur, sed uno eodemque 
nomine, sive Hebraice sive Syriace, Christus dixit: N77 by) NDND 
my? TINIIN NDND, tu es petra, et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam,” (Maldonat. adl.) seems to be supported by the Syriac version, but 
will not stand the test of philological criticism; for rérpos is a single 
stone, but 7érpa is a rock, considered as including many wérpo, and this 
opposition is implied by the context; for otherwise he must have said 
kat ext goi. Moreover, in biblical Hebrew we have only the plural 
D> “stones” in the signification of a rock, and the analogy of all 


the Scriptures shows that the rock on which the Church was to be ions 
would be properly designated by Sy, and not by ND*D- 
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we do not yet possess sufficient knowledge of the whole body 
of languages to be able to say what affinity exists between 
the two great divisions, approximations have been made to the 
conclusion that there are certain points in which they osculate; 
and, judging from the progress of linguistic studies hitherto, we 
may fairly hope that, as in the case of languages now known to 
be cognate we were impressed with the differences long before 
we perceived the similarities which are now the most prominent 
features, so it will be hereafter with all the languages of the 
world ; and investigation will fully confirm what the great Apostle 
proclaimed in the Areopagus, “ that God has ordained that from 
one common parentage all the different tribes of men should 
spread themselves over the whole face of the earth, having de- 
termined the particular times of their successive emigrations, 
and the boundaries of their respective settlements *.”Thus 
much may be expected from comparative philology. The philo- 
sophy of grammar, however, has already gained one decisive 
victory over scepticism, in demonstrating from the organization 
of language the impossibility of the hypothesis, maintained by 
many, of the human invention of language, and a progression 
from barbarism to metaphysical perfection. In this point the 
conclusions of our science coincide with the statements of reve- 


lation}. 


16 On the whole then it may be asserted, that philology is 
essential to a liberal education, and useful as a branch of science. 
We do not, however, maintain that every one should make him- 
self a scientific philologer. In the first place, it is not every 
one who is qualified by capacity and taste to become a scholar: 
some particular faculties are needed for the successful study of 
dead languages, as well as for a profitable employment of one’s 
time in the docks of London and Liverpool, or in the manu- 





* "Emoingé te e& évos aiyaros may tbvos avOp@mev Karotkely emt way Td 
mpdcamov tis yas, dpicas mpoteraypévous Katpovs kal tas dpobecias Tijs 
karoukias a’tav. (Act. Apostol. xvii. 26.) Here it is clear that éroince is 
construed with the accus. and inf. as in Matth. v. 37, Mark vii. 37, and 
that the ¢& évds aiyaros is the main point in the passage. The other 
words indicate the manner in which ethnical distinctions really arose. 

tT See Dr Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion, and below Chap. III. 
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factories of Birmingham and Elberfeld: it is also a question 
of time, for no one can make himself acquainted with the wide 
range of subjects which philology in its scientific cultivation 
includes, so thoroughly and perfectly as to become a competent 
teacher of immediate learners, and, by his writings, of the world, 
without years of patient study and earnest thought; in a word, 
he must make philology his profession, and if his fellow-men 
set any value upon his labours he will live by this as he might 
by any other business. But in a civilized state of society every 
one ought to learn so much of philology, that is, he should 
have such an acquaintance with the vehicle of his thoughts, as 
may enable him to acquire a habit of method in the way of 
practical teaching. The mistake into which we have fallen in 
this country does not consist in our making classics and mathe- 
matics the basis of our education, nor even in obliging all to 
attempt what few can attain, but in making boys learn by rote 
like parrots instead of learning by reflexion like men. We 
repeat that man is a thinking being, and that his education 
as such consists in giving him a power and a habit of arranging 
his thoughts. The learning of Latin and Greek is profitable 
so far as it is made a lesson on the analogy of language; and 
we are convinced that the youth of this country would gain 
more from two years exercise in the rigorous discrimination of 
the like and unlike in the Greek language alone, than by 
spending ten years, as many do, in overloading their memory 
with a mass of crude facts, into the chaos of which the untu- 
tored intellect cannot penetrate. And, if any one’s profession is 
to be that of a scholar, he will not be the longer in getting to 
the end of his journey, because he has spent more time than 
some of his fellow-travellers in making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the route. 

We now proceed to inquire, what is the state of scholar- 
ship in reference to the objects which give it importance and 
value. 
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17 O form a proper estimate of the present condition of 
philological knowledge, we should at least be acquainted 
with the circumstances in which the study originated, and with 
the principal changes which it has undergone up to our time. 
An adequate discussion of this subject would, however, far exceed 
the limits of an introductory chapter. All that we propose to 
attempt in this place is first, to point out, as briefly as possible, 
the more prominent and striking features that have marked the 
progress of those grammatical and critical studies which consti- 
tute our modern scholarship; then to indicate the rise and pro- 
gress of comparative philology; and lastly, to plead for a closer 
connexion between these two departments of linguistic study. 
The importance, which, for the last three hundred years has 
been attached to philological studies, is at once accounted for 
and justified by that cessation of all literary exertion for a long 
period, which ensued upon the overthrow of the Western Empire. 
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The rude vigour of barbarism had triumphed over the languish- 
ing energies of civilization, and it seemed as if the last rays of 
mental culture had faded away in the prison of Boethius, as if 
some sudden paralysis had seized upon the general mind of 
Europe, as if men had drunk of the waters of oblivion, or had 
lost irrecoverably the key to those treasures of learning, wisdom, 
and genius, which the old world had amassed for their use. 
Rapid as was the downfal of literature, it must be recollected 
that many causes had been gradually operating to produce it, 
some of which continued their agency to prevent its revival. 
Among these not the least efficacious was the influence of the 
Romish Church, the subjection of the less cultivated laity to the 
growing power and greater intelligence of the clergy, and the 
prejudices which these last entertained, as well from motives of 
interest as from scruples of religion, against the learning of the 
heathen world; so that, after the crisis had taken place, the 
church carefully appropriated to herself the little learning that 
still struggled for existence, and the papal authority was openly 
opposed to the diffusion of secular knowledge. Accordingly, 
when, notwithstanding this prostration of mental culture, the 
literary spirit revived after nearly a thousand years of darkness 
or doubtful light, and the mind awaking like Epimenides from 
its long slumber found all things altered but itself, men turned 
eagerly to the written monuments of the former waking and 
thinking world; and the grammatical studies necessary for the 
understanding of these works constituted that philology or scho- 
larship which has ever since formed the basis of education. 

As the Romish Church throve by the ignorance which it 
fostered, so it fell by means of the learning which it had always 
opposed. The causes which produced modern scholarship were 
identical with those which brought about the Reformation of 
religion. Of these the most important were the three follow- 
ing: the overthrow of the scholastic realism, and the introduction 
of rationalism, or a philological spirit, by the Nominalists; the 
reproduction of the classical authors in Italy, and the revival 
of the study of Greek, which created a learned class in Europe ; 
and the invention of printing, which by multiplying books im- 
parted to the bulk of the laity the effects of the two former 
causes, the rationalism and learning of the thinking part of 
mankind. 
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It will be proper to make a few remarks on each of these 
causes. 


18 The grammatical studies, which the Romans had bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, and which they had reduced to such an 
excellent system, were utterly lost in the dark ages. If one 
needed a proof of this, it would be sufficient to refer to the fact 
that the languages of those nations, which had been most exposed 
to the influence of Roman literature, and which had for the most 
part adopted the Latin idiom, degenerated into a barbarous 
jargon without inflexions or syntax. A certain amount of educa- 
tion was necessary for the clergy, but, though Grammatica 
formed a part of the trivium in the seven arts which were then 
taught, this term did not signify rational grammar, but merely 
an acquaintance with the Latin of the schools. The nature, 
however, of some of the Romish doctrines necessitated a mixture 
of metaphysics with theology. In this mixture originated the 
scholastic philosophy, which was simply an attempt to prove, 
by what they knew of Aristotle’s logic, the necessary union of 
reason and orthodoxy. It was only by such an instrument as 
the quasi-realism of their Aristotle, that they could establish 
those points of faith which constituted the difficulty of the 
Romish creed. It was necessary that the mere abstractions 
of common language should be considered as objective realities, 
for it was about these abstractions alone that they argued; and, 
as there were some clear-headed men among them who could 
not accept this position, there arose a dispute in the schools, 
of which the real point under discussion was, whether the scho- 
lastic philosophy had any authentic basis or not. This dispute is 
commonly known’as the question about Universals, or the con- 
troversy between the Realists and the Nominalists; the former 
of whom considered universal ideas as pre-existent in the mind 
of God and man (ante rem), and the latter as simple abstrac- 
tions of the understanding from the objects of the senses (post 
rem). Now as it was about these universals alone that the 
scholastics reasoned, it followed, that, if the universals were mere 
words, they could not pretend to establish anything by their 
argumentation, and consequently the whole system would be 
overthrown. We can, therefore, easily understand why the 
nominalists were so violently persecuted, and why they were 
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considered as little better than heretics; for, if orthodoxy rested 
upon scholastic realism, those who undermined the one contri- 
buted not a little to the downfal of the other. Roscelinus, 
the first opponent of the realists, went into the opposite extreme 
of ultra-nominalism*, and as he was confuted without much dif- 
ficulty by Abelard and the other conceptualists, his efforts did 
not avail much to the overthrow of the system. It was reserved - 
for our countryman, William of Occham, to effect this. Without 
running into any paradoxical absurdities, he showed in a straight- 
forward manner that words are instruments of reasoning, not 
objects of science, and set up the grounds of rational grammar 
against realism, which had overlooked the fact that logic has 
nothing to do with the particular significations of words, but only 
with their methodical arrangement. 


19 The Nominalism of Occham, however, was not merely a 
reassertion of grammar; it was an overthrow of that worship of 
words which was so important a part of the idolatry of the time. 
As it is one of the objects of this work to maintain the opinions 
which Occham advocated, both against the symbolical realism, 
which is still prevalent, and against the ultra-nominalism which 
now and then makes its appearance, we shall offer no apology — 
for giving a statement of views so much in accordance with our 
own as his are; at the same time it is but due to the sturdy 
Franciscan, who is little thought about by the thousands who 
are reaping the benefit of his labours, to give as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words the important principles which he so 
opportunely revived, and by which he earned the titles bestowed 
upon him by his editor Marcus de Benevento—logicorum acutis- 
simus, sacre schole invictissimorum Nominalium inceptor, in 
omni disciplinarum genere Doctor plusquam subtilis. It will 
be sufficient to give the statements in his Summa totius logice 
(Venet. 1522), one of the best of his works, and indeed as sound 
a treatise on the philosophy of syntax as any which has come 
to our knowledge. Arguments and syllogisms, says Occham, 





* We apply this term to the doctrines of those philosophers who, like 
Cratylus, Hobbes, and Horne Tooke, not only reduced universals to mere 
names, but even made truth to consist in names, for which reason Leibnitz 
has called Hobbes plusquam nominalis. 
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are made up of propositions, and these again of terms. Of 
terms there are three kinds, (1) that which is conceived, (2) that 
which is spoken, (3) that which is written: the last two are 
parts of a proposition meant to be heard by the bodily ear or 
seen by the bodily eye; the first is merely an intention or affec- 
tion of the mind signifying or consignifying something as a 
part of a mental proposition*. We say that words are signs 
subordinated to the conceptions or intentions of the mind, not 
because, in the strict acceptation of the term “sign”, words 
primarily and properly signify the actual conceptions, but be- 
cause words are imposed to signify those very things which 
are signified by the conceptions of the mind: for the word sig- 
nifies secondarily what is primarily signified by the conception, 
and is instituted to denote something implied by a conception, 
so that if the conception changes its meaning, the word would 
also change its meaning unless it were altered to suit the change 
in the conception. The intention, conception, or affection of the 
mind, is defined to be something in the mind naturally signifying 
something}. As writing is the secondary sign of speech, so 
speech is the secondary sign of the intention or conception, which 
is the primary sign of the thing signified as forming a part of 
a mental proposition, which belongs to no particular idiom{. 
An intention is either primary or secondary: primary, when it 
is the mental representative of the thing signified; secondary, 
when it is a sign of such primary intentions: genus, species, 
&c, are secondary intentionsj. With regard to universals, under 
which are included the five predicables, genus, species, differ- 
ence, property and accident, he adopts Avicenna’s definition with 
the following explanation ||—an universal is a single intention of 





* Cap. I. fol. 2. Terminus conceptus est intentio seu passio anime ali- 
quid naturaliter significans vel consignificans, nata esse pars propositionis 
mentalis. 

t+ Cap. XII. fol. 6. Intentio anime vocatur quoddam ens in anima 
natum significare aliquid. 

{ Propositio mentalis que nullius idiomatis est. 

§ Stricte vocatur intentio prima nomen mentale natum pro suo significatu 
supponere. Intentio autem secunda est illa que est signum talium inten- 
tionum primarum: cujusmodi sunt tales intentiones: genus, species, &c. 

|| Cap. XIV. fol. 6,2. Vult dicere quod wniversale est intentio singularis 
ipsius anime nata preedicare de pluribus non pro se sed pro ipsis rebus: ita 
quod per hoc quod ipsa nata est predicari de pluribus non pro se sed pro 
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the mind made to be predicated of many, not for itself but for 
the things themselves, and because it is thus predicable of many 
it is called universal; but it is called singular because it is one 
form really existing in the mind. Of the arguments which 
Occham advances to prove that an universal is not a substance, 
it will be sufficient to mention one. This intention which we 
call an universal is a perfectly arbitrary sign, for this is the 
only thing that is predicable of many. Substance, however, 
cannot be thus predicated, otherwise a proposition would be 
composed of particular substances. Now a proposition is either 
mental, or spoken, or written. But these are not particular sub- 
stances. Therefore no proposition can be composed of substances. 
They are however composed of universals. Therefore universals 
are not substances. - Occham says the same of the categories or 
predicaments*, respecting which, in his important treatise de 
Sacramento altaris, he adopts the grammatical views of Joannes 
Damascenus. The ten predicaments, he says}, are the most general 
signs, under which are included all mere words. For every 
word which can be placed at the end of a proposition, or em- 
ployed in answering a question, may be arranged under some 
one predicament ; for example, all words which make answer to 
the question “How much?” are placed in the predicament of 
quantity. And the words thus placed in the predicaments are 
not only nouns, but also verbs, and other parts of speech; and 
even phrases, such as prepositions with their cases. So that 
predicaments are only certain predicables and uncombined signs 
of things, out of which true or false combinations may be made. 
A difference of inflexion may make an irreconcileable difference 
of signification between two predicaments; for example, angelus 
cannot be angeli, nor e converso. He adds, that such pre- 
dicaments are not merely arbitrary signs, but rather meanings 
or intentions of the mind, because they are signs naturally 
denoting objects; and as words may be distinct, notwithstand- 





illis pluribus illa dicitur universalis: propter hoc autem quod est una forma 
existens realiter in intellectu, dicitur singulare, 

* Cap. XLI. fol. 13. 

+ Tractatus Venerabilis Inceptoris Guilgelmi Ocham de Sacramento 
altaris, Cap. XXXV. (This book is very scarce: our copy is a little 
black-letter duodecimo, without a date, but stated to be impressus Parisiis 
per Petrwm Levet, impressorem.) 
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ing the identity of the things signified, so meanings or intentions 
may be distinct, although the objects signified are identical. 
Thus the words substance, quality, and quantity, are not syno- 
nymous, because they can be predicated of the same object. 


20 It is obvious, from the way in which Occham speaks 
throughout his logic, that his object was to draw a strongly- 
marked line of distinction between the method of language, as 
the instrument of deduction, and the science or truth of things. 
By doing so he not only contributed to overthrow the scholastic 
theology, but also laid the foundation for that system of inter- 
pretation which became philology in the hands of the scholar: 
and therefore it was not without reason that Luther, who so well 
estimated the importance of grammatical studies to the ministers 
of his Reformation, paid so much attention to Occham while he 
despised and neglected the other schoolmen*. Indeed it appears 
from Luther’s early works that he had embraced very heartily 
the Occhamistic nominalism ft. 

But the adoption of Occhamistic theology by the Reformers, 
whatever may have been its effect on the sacramental doctrines 
of Luther, or on the fate of scholastic dogmatism in general, is 
important to us principally as furnishing collateral testimony to 
the increasing influence at this period of that critical and ration- 
alistic spirit, which is the essential characteristic of modern 
times{. To deprive words of their mysterious attributes, and 





* “Diu multumque legit scripta Occam; hujus acumen anteferebat 
Thome et Scoto.” Melanchthon, Historia de vita et actis Lutheri. Vite- 
berg. 1545. fol. 5. 

+ Laurence (Bampton Lectures, Serm. III. note 6) after quoting Me- 
Janchthon, Op. I. p. 414, Loci Theol. p. 113, says, “ William of Occam here 
alluded to (an English Scholastic of great reputation) had been a pecu- 
liar favourite of Luther and Melanchthon; the former styling him carus 
magister meus, and the latter delicicee quondam nostre.” Ranke (Hist. of 
Reform. I. p. 310, Engl. Tr.) says: “Luther and Melanchthon are the off- 
spring of nominalism.” 

} Even Dr Mill, the uncompromising advocate of “old paths,” admits 
that the perfection of critical skill “is undoubtedly one of the real boasts 
of the later generations over the most intellectual and able of the ancient 
world.” (Four Sermons, 1849, p. 114.) With this admission, we may 
doubt the success of any attempts to restore the authority of a dry and 
scholastic dogmatism in our chief seat of learning and science. 
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to subject every sentence to the fearless searching of the critical 
faculty, is the greatest triumph of iconoclastic reason, which has 
yet to celebrate the last of a long series of victories. This was 
the result in part effected by the early success of the nominal- 
istic school. 


21 The overthrow of the scholastic philosophy, however, 
and the proper cultivation of grammar, though good in them- 
selves, would have had but little effect in dispelling the darkness 
of the middle ages, had it not been for the classical enthusiasm 
of the poet Petrarch, and the subsequent exertions of Poggio 
Bracciolini, who laboured incessantly, and to a certain extent 
successfully, in saving and bringing to light the remains of the 
great Latin writers. The increased study of pure Latinity, pro- 
duced by the gradual diffusion of these books, naturally created 
a.desire to become acquainted with the sister literature of ancient. 
Greece, which the overthrow of the Eastern Empire by the 
Turks accidentally favoured, as those of the Greeks who had 
retained a knowledge of their ancestors’ language hastened to 
Italy, where the patrons of learning offered them protection and 
reward. For some time, however, the number of Greek scholars 
was very limited, and nothing was done for scholarship beyond 
the translation of Greek authors into Latin, which, as the per- 
formers were mostly modern Greeks who were indifferently 
acquainted with Latin, and had but a traditional knowledge of 
the language of their ancestors, have little to recommend them 
beyond the merit of the attempt. But although the influence of the 
new learning was somewhat limited, still a beginning was made, a 
learned class was formed, comparisons were inevitably suggested 
between the enlightened views of the old world and the ignorance 
of the day, and the first seeds were sown of that freedom of 
inquiry which shook the papal throne and changed the tendencies 
of the world. 


22 The third and greatest cause of the revival of letters 
was the invention of the art of printing, which by the multipli- 
cation of books spread the influences of revived learning over 
the whole of Europe, and, it is not too much to say, produced 
immediately and at one birth the Reformation and Philology. 
This invention is due to Germany or to the Low Countries; and 
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though it must not be overlooked that its immediate effects and 
its application to the diffusion of classical learning were first felt 
in Italy, yet the origin of philology or sound scholarship is to 
be sought on this side of the Alps; its beginner was Reuchlin, a 
German ; the two men who brought it forward most prominently 
and tangibly were Budzeus, a Frenchman, and Erasmus, ‘a Dutch- 
man; and the combined influences of scholarship and printing 
were developed in Germany by Luther, and by Melancthon, a 
kinsman of Reuchlin. Under the more immediate influence of 
the papal chair, and shrinking from German sway with all the 
aversion produced by their historical recollections, the Italians were 
not likely to be affected by that free spirit of inquiry which had 
been for some time at work among the Germans, and which seems 
to be still their natural characteristic. It was, however, to this 
free German spirit, and the materials furnished to it by the 
revival of letters in Italy and the invention of printing among 
themselves, that we are to attribute the great German Reform- 
ation. Luther himself has said as much*, and we see that, in 
the expression of their alarm at the probable effects of printing, 
the catholic hierarchy of the time had reference to Germany 
alone t. 


23 Intimate, however, as was the connexion between the rise 
of philology and the Reformation, it cannot be denied that the 
country which gave birth to the latter was for many years after- 
wards far behind other countries of Europe in its cultivation of 
the former. Nor shall we wonder at this when we recollect 
that all intelligent Germans who embraced the principles of the 
Reformation were absorbed in theological studies, and that in 
consequence of the religious differences which were produced by 
this engrossing change, Germany became one great battle-field, 
and was prevented from attaining to a full literary developement 
till after the results of the thirty years’ war had restored peace 
and tranquillity to the Protestants. 





* In his 239th letter (Erster Theil p. 464, de Wette), where he talks of 
Germanorum ferocia ingenia, que, nisi capta sint Scripturis et Ratione, non 
est vel multis Papis irritare tutum; presertim hoc tempore, ubi in Germania 
regnant literce et lingue et sapere incipiunt Laici. 

+t See the Proclamation of the Archbishop of Mainz in 1486, quoted 
by Hallam, Literature of Europe, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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24 The connexion of France with Italy, in consequence of 
the ambitious projects of Charles VIII. and his successors Louis 
and Francis, made the former country an important instrument 
in the diffusion of the learning revived in the latter. The first 
approach to really accurate scholarship is due to Budzus (Budé) 
and the family of the Stephens’ (Estienne), who brought the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin to a point of perfection which has 
induced many to believe that there was little more to be done 
by the modern scholar than to study the commentaries of the 
former* and reprint the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. Their 
successors, Casaubon and Salmasius, exhibit in their works an 
extent of reading and an accuracy of scholarship which few of 
our modern philologists can rival, and Joseph Justus Sealiger, 
who, though of Italian extraction, must be reckoned among the 
glories of French literature, may fairly be considered as still 
entitled to precedence above all scholars, Bentley, perhaps, ex- 
cepted}. Even Muretus, who was the most learned man in Italy 
at this time, was a French emigrant. 


25 Our own country occupies a very distinguished place 
among the first promoters of philology; Erasmus taught Greek 
at the University of Cambridge as early as 1510, and many of 
our native scholars were sought as instructors in Germany and 
elsewhere on the continent t. 


26 The noble demand of the citizens of Leyden, that an 
University might be established there as a reward for their 
heroic defence in 1574, led to the institution of many similar 
establishments in the country, and to the foundation of a school 
of philology, which in accurate knowledge and extensive reading 
soon left the rest of Europe far behind. 





* Porson intended at one time to re-edit the Commentaries of Budeeus, 
with such additions and improvements as would make it serve as a manual 
for the Greek student. 

+ See the remarks of Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, Vol. I. note 660; and 
compare his nachgelass. Schriften nicht philolog. Inhalts, p. 141. 

{ The fragmentary translation of the New Testament by Sir John 
Cheke, which has lately been published (Cambridge, 1843), is a curious 
specimen of the accurate philology of the time. The controversy between 
the same writer and Stephen Gardiner on the pronunciation of Greek is 
also well worthy of notice. (Basilew, 1555.) 
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27 Whatever may be the merits of these different countries, 
the progress of scholarship was every where the same. At first the 
object of the learned was to publish as many of the Greek and 
Latin authors as they could collect, to supply the former with 
Latin versions, and both with such commentaries as might help 
the less perfect scholars to an understanding of the grammatical 
construction of the text, and the various allusions contained in it. 
To further this object collections of miscellanies or varie lec- 
tiones, as they were called, were from time to time published by 
different scholars. As grammatical knowledge advanced, the 
editors were induced to remark the corruptions of the texts, pro- 
duced by the ignorance of those who had copied the manuscripts 
in the dark ages, and from this verbal criticism arose. But in 
all that was done for nearly a hundred years after the death of 
Scaliger, we perceive a want of method combined with much 
individual industry, nor do we discern any marks of command- 
ing genius in the many who directed their attention to the eluci- 
dation and correction of ancient authors: they passed their time 
in polishing the ancient authors and abusing one another; and, 
like the rhapsodes of old, while they corrected their authors, 
they needed much emendation themselves *. 


28 The real beginning of a more enlightened scholarship is , 
due to Bentley, whose unrivalled ingenuity and boundless learn- | 
ing enabled him not merely to correct the words of the ancient | 
writers, but also to apply his intelligent criticism to the literary | 
history and antiquities of Greece and Rome. His actual per- 
formances and the example which he set to those who came after 
him cannot be too highly estimated. Indeed, he may be re- 
garded as the founder of historical philology}. In verbal criti- 
cism he found most able successors among his own countrymen: 
Dawes, Markland, Toup, Tyrwhitt, and Porson, who followed in 
his steps, have advanced this department of scholarship to its 
utmost limits. Meanwhile the scholars of Holland were not idle, 
and to them we owe a most accurate examination of the old Lex- 





* Tots pév yap paodods ofSa ra pév enn axpiBoovras, avrovs b€ wavy 
HAvbiovs dvras. (Xen. Mem. IV. 2, § 10). 

T “Historical philology—the discovery of Bentley, and the heritage \\ 
and glory of German scholars.” Bunsen, Egypt, I. note 22. 
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icographers and a collection of every thing that could contribute 
to the illustration of what they advance: besides, the first step 
in the systematic etymology of the Greek language was taken 
in that country, and, though the principles on which the under- 
taking was based were not sufficiently well founded, the attempt 
was not unproductive of benefit. 


29 The Germans did not contribute much to the advance- 
ment of philology before the end of the seven years’ war. Their 
general literary condition was very low, as may be discerned 
from the fact that the few great authors whom they had before 
this period, for instance Leibnitz, usually wrote either in Latin 
or French. When, however, they were released from the dis- 
tractions of war and turned themselves in earnest to read and 
write, they showed that the active spirit which had made Ger- 
many the scene of the Reformation was still alive among them, 
and they advanced with such giant steps that within a century 
they had placed themselves at the head of literary and learned 
Europe. About the middle of the 18th century Gesner and 
Ernesti came forward as prominent philologists in Germany, but 
their style of scholarship had little in common with that of their 
countrymen at the present day, being rather formed on the 
model of the Dutch school; indeed, the two most learned Ger- 
mans of this time, Ruhnken and Drakenborch, confined the 
sphere of their usefulness to the Universities of Holland. The 
beginning of German, or, to use a more comprehensive but syno- 
nymous term, of modern scholarship, is to be referred to Les- 
sing, who created German literature by casting off the trammels 
of the French school, and to Winckelmann, who laid the founda- 
tions of the archxology of art, a most important application of 
philology in the wider sense of the word. The successive ap- 
pearance of the literary giants Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Géthe 
and Richter, who were all to a certain extent contemporaries, 
and the searching philosophy of Kant, which arose at the same 
time, furnished the active intellect of Germany with abundant 
materials for speculation ; and the people became at once remark- 
able for bold theories and uncompromising inquisitiveness. This 
was not long without its effect upon scholarship, which as we 
have said existed among them as an offshoot of the Dutch school, 
and German philology properly so called arose with Heyne. 
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The difference between him and his predecessors consisted mainly 
in this, that he did not limit his investigations to the narrower 
field of the ancient authors, but combined with it all the newly 
applicable resources of the archzxology of art, of the principles 
_ of taste, and of literature in general. In fact, the line of de- 
marcation between literature and learning no longer existed for 
the Germans. We sce this in the acknowledged influence of 
the translations of Voss, in the classical spirit which pervades all 
the great German writings, and indeed even in the adoption of 
classical metres for vernacular poems. The school which Heyne 
founded was combined with a revival of the Bentleian spirit in 
the person of F. A. Wolf, a man of the most purely literary 
genius that ever marched with the heavy baggage of book- 
learning. Whether he owed any thing to Vico or not, he must 
certainly be considered as the literary descendant of Bentley ; 
and his treatise on Homer produced an effect upon scholarship 
analogous to that of the Dissertation on Phalaris. It is no dis- 
paragement to the undeniable genius and prodigious learning of 
Niebuhr to say, that the History of Rome, the master-work of 
historical criticism which will ever mark our age as distinguished 
in the annals of literature, is due in a great measure to the 
example of Wolf; and we may join the illustrious Historian of 
Rome in hailing him as the Hero and Eponymus of the race of 
German philologers*. But with all these wonderful extensions 
of the domain of philology the Germans were not inattentive to 
the details. The early works of Buttmann and Hermannf placed 
the study of Greek grammar on an entirely new footing, and 
the Dictionaries of Schneider and Passow constitute an epoch in 
the department of Lexicography. Lobeck has proved himself 
a worthy successor of Hemsterhuis and Ruhnken. The editions 
of classical authors published by Spalding, Heindorf, Béckh, 
Dissen and others, are a proof that the more enlarged views of 
the age have not been without their influence on the old system 
of note-writing ; and the overthrow which Hermann experienced 
some years since in his opposition to the more extended views of 
Miiller and Welcker is a proof that philology has, in Germany 





* Rheinisches Museum for 1827, p. 257. 
+ Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, first published in 1782. Hermann de 
emendanda ratione Grece Gramm. Pars I. Lips. 1801. 
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at least, taken its place among the subjects of general literature. 
In addition to the causes enumerated above, a great and imme- 
diate influence is attributed* to the new system of interpretation 
introduced by Schleiermacher, a most distinguished metaphysi- 
cian and divine, who commenced at the beginning of this century 
a complete translation of Plato arranged according to a compre- 
hensive view which he had taken of the general connexion of 
thought and mutual dependence of the separate dialogues : perhaps 
few German books are a better example of the influence of the 
general literary spirit on philology}. In other fields equally 
important advances were made. The connexion of philology 
with the study of the civil law produced a most striking effect 
on the latter, and a fortunate discovery of the fragments of 
Gaius has given an entirely new complexion to the History of 
Jurisprudence: in this department Savigny stands foremost as 
the greatest of lawyers and one of the greatest of philologers. 
But we should far exceed our limits were we to particularize 
the different German authors who have written first-rate books 
on mythology, geography, or art. Suffice it to say, that by the 
exertions of the Germans alone, philology has made more pro- 
gress in the last fifty years than in the preceding two hundred. 


° 


30 It was not, however, to be expected that such a sudden 
advance should be made without some corresponding disadvan- 
tages. And here we may be permitted to make a few general 
remarks on the merits and defects of German literature. The 
merits of the German writers may be inferred from what we 
have already said. They have a large share of originality; great 
honesty and consistency of purpose; indefatigable industry; and 
an entire freedom from prejudices and one-sided views. Their 
defects, so far as they are constitutional, arise from the excess 
of those qualities which constitute their chief merit: they are 

ti.  Niable to give way too much to their imaginative enthusiasm : 
. ,-¢ ~ _ like the student Anselmus, in Hoffinann’s talot, they are fasci- 


We pO 4/ 





* See Dissen in Béckh’s Pindar, Vol. IIL p. 7; and Béckh himself says 
(Abhandl. Berl. Akad. 1822, 3, p. 264): “und ich will mich auch nicht 
riihmen es erfunden zu haben, da ich es von Schleiermacher gelernt habe.” 
1 See the Journal of Education, Vol. IX. p. 118, foll. 

t Der goldne Top/. 
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nated by the dark-blue eyes in the elder bush, and the crystal 
bells are ever sounding in their ears. The circumstances under 
which their literature so rapidly created itself have also produced 
their evils: every young man who has any pretensions to learning 
or ability feels himself called upon to write something novel: the 
result of which is, that without sufficient sobriety of mind to keep 
them from error, their disposition leads them continually to make 
rash attempts upon subjects which ought never to be treated 
without the greatest care and circumspection, so that they have 
given much scandal to people of more timid minds, and created 
prejudices against that freedom of investigation which when 
soberly exercised is at once thé most imperative duty and the 
highest privilege of civilized and educated men. There is per- 
haps no literature in the world which furnishes so decided, so 
strongly marked a contrast as the German does between the first- 
and second-rate authors: which, while it presents to us more of 
the true and the valuable, more that is kindled into sunlike 
splendour by the fire of genius, more that is arrayed in the secure 
panoply of learning, more that is dressed in the gay but not 
inelegant trappings of a rich and luxurious fancy, can yet on the 
other hand display so much frigid pomposity, so much flippant 
ignorance, and such audacious dulness. True it is we have 
but few of the first class among our writers: but then how very 
few we have of the second. The same principle of cautious 
reserve or of a persevering pursuit after the profitable, which 
has doomed to the desert air many a glowing thought and many 
a golden truth, has also saved us from sundry proofs of the 
danger of trying to be ingenious, and has deterred many a 
literary Curtius from leaping into the gulph, ever open in the 
forum to swallow up those whose destiny it is to write and be 
forgotten. Another feature in the German literary character is 
the air of consciousness and pretence with which the great bulk 
of writers bring forth their works. The mark of real originality 
is, that the author is before his age. The great writer, through 
his own modesty, is generally the last to discover this, or, per- 
haps, through the tardy appreciation of his contemporaries he is 
left in ignorance of the great service he has done. Like Spenser’s 
Chrysogone, he has unawares conceived and borne children of the 
sun, and they lie unheeded by the parent’s side in some rude 
wilderness untrodden by men, till the goddess of Beauty claims 
D2 
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them for her own and rears them in her own fair garden, that 
they may hereafter delight and instruct mankind*. The Germans, 
on the contrary, make an exhibition of their genius, and do not 
scruple by themselves or their friends to point out, to those who 
might fail to discover it, the value of their wares. There is per- 
haps no other country in which the intercourse of literary men is 
so much a commerce of compliments, and where friendship is so 
likely to cool whenever it is not fed with the fuel of commendation. 
An excessive love of applause, when gratified, is apt to generate 
a self-complacent indifference to the merits of foreign labourers 
in the same field; and when we consider the almost extravagant 
applause which is bestowed upomiiGerman learning in this country, 
it may seem the less surprising that the Professors of Berlin and 
Leipsig should never take the trouble to inquire whether they are 
not bestowing their industry on some investigation, to which the 
acuteness of English scholars has already been successfully ap- 
plied}. It is part of the same self-reliance that a German will 





* Faerie Queen, Book III. Cant. vr. 

{ This was the case with Wieland and Jacobi. Wolf’s ill-treatment 
of his friend and pupil Heindorf may be traced to wounded vanity; see 
Schleiermacher’s Werke: Philosoph. I. p. 697, sqq. 

t These remarks were made with a general reference ; but the author 
has lately had his attention directed to a special application of them. 
Some few years ago M. George Curtius published a little tract entitled 
die Sprachvergleichung in ihrem Verhiiltniss zur classichen Philologie, of 
which the second edition (Berlin 1848) is now before us. This was fol- 
lowed by the first part of a more extensive work called Sprachvergleich- 
ende Beitriige, Berlin 1846. We are amused to find that the idea which 
led to the composition of the New Cratylus is gravely put forward totidem 
verbis as the original thought of M. Curtius. The words “ich war also 
auch bei der Untersuchung die der Gegenstand dieses Buch ist, bemiiht, 
das allgemeinere Studium mit den besonderen méglichst zu verbinden,” are 
really a translation of the first sentence in our preface! and the same repe- 
tition is manifested in details. Thus he claims as his original discovery an 
imperfect transcript of our theory respecting the Greek augment, and 
though he has subsequently become acquainted with Mr Garnett’s argu- 
ment in favour of our opinion on that subject, he quietly patronises that 
gentleman as the independent author of views confirmatory of his own. 
We do not, of course, imagine that M. Curtius knew that the New Cratylus 
had completely anticipated him in the task which he has proposed to him- 
self, but his ignorance of this fact in the case of an English work not un- 
known in Germany is one instance among many of the peculiarity men- 
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never acknowledge his errors: his reputation for infallibility is 
dearer to him than the truth. To take an instance from our 
own field: Hermann used to praise our excellent Elmsley for 
his candour and willingness to admit his mistakes: when did he 
follow Elmsley’s example? These, it must be confessed, are 
serious drawbacks. Nevertheless, all honour be to the Germans, 
for they have made the mind of Europe what it is; and, though 
much that many a one of them has written is neither wise nor 
true, though now and then we may meet with something which 
startles us even in the pages of the wisest and most true-hearted 
among them, yet let all those who love knowledge and admire 
genius apply themselves diligeptly to the treasures of German 
literature and scholarship, with caution indeed lest they mistake 
dross for gold, but yet with earnestness of purpose and with full 
confidence that if they seek aright they will not be disappointed. 


31 The names of the verbal critics who succeeded Bentley 
in this country have been already mentioned: in their perform- 
ances is included all that was done by Englishmen for the 
scholarship of the eighteenth century. The very limited nature 
of the instructions given at the classical schools at that time, 
and the insufficient learning of the masters, necessitated some 
arbitrary method of employing the ten years which it was 
thought right to spend upon Latin and Greek. The principle 
_of competition which was introduced very early in this country, 
and the facility of determining the relative merits of such 
exercises, induced the masters of the schools to direct their 
attention principally to the composition of Latin and Greek 
_ verses, which had been the amusement of scholars at the revival 
of learning; or perhaps the custom was derived immediately 
from these early scholars together with the grammars which 
long maintained their place in our principal schools. The effect 
of this narrow range of reading was to incapacitate our scholars 
from making any real advances in philology, while the great 
facility of verse-making, which every one brought up to the 





tioned in the text—namely, that German scholars limit their chances of 
improvement by the narrow boundary of their own nationality; and that 
consequently they are not more favourably situated than our English 
scholars were some forty years since. 
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University with him, was a very good preparative for the appli- 
cation of verbal criticism to the correction of the ancient poets. 
Hence we find that, in knowledge of the old metres, and in 
conjectural emendation, the scholars of this country were always 
infinitely superior even to the most learned of their continental 
contemporaries. The last great scholar of this class was Porson, 
who was indeed a man of very decided genius, and, though he 
lost himself in trifles unworthy of his power, it must be admitted 
that, in the little which he directly contributed to Greek learn- 
ing, he showed a knowledge of the language in all its details, 
to an extent which can hardly be surpassed. The great mischief 
of which he is guilty was not uch in omitting to do all that 
he might have done, though this is deeply to be regretted, but 
in investing with exclusive importance a merely subordinate 
branch of Greek philology, and thus creating a school of cri- 
ticism in England which has stood seriously in the way of our 
philological progress. 


32 At the termination of the war with Napoleon a very 
great change took place in the intellectual state of the better 
classes in this country. Excluded as we had been, more completely 
than at any former time, from all intercourse with the continent, 
we were suddenly seized with a passion for foreign travelling; 
Englishmen were to be met with in every corner of the world ; 
an acquaintance with other languages was no longer thought 
wonderful; and in the process of time many returned home 
impressed with the novel conviction that there was something 
good out of England. This influence of foreign intercourse was 
felt latest in its effect upon classical scholarship; the prejudice _ 
against German scholars, which Porson’s quarrel with Hermann 
had produced, and his authority with his imitators, kept us for 
some years after the peace in the same state as before it, and 
the pert mediocrity of the Musewm Criticum was the only 
representative of our philology: some of Porson’s successors, 
especially Elmsley, were able critics, and accurate collectors of 
minutie, but not philologers. At length, in 1819, Mr Valen- 
tine Blomfield’s translation of Matthim’s Greek Grammar made 
its appearance, and its great superiority to any thing of the 
kind which we had in England soon recommended it to general 
use; this work and the German editions of classical authors, 
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which were now imported in considerable numbers, began to 
wean us from our unreasonable prejudices against the scholar- 
ship of other countries. In 1824 appeared the first part of 
Mr Clinton’s | Fasti Hellenici, the.most important work which 
had been published in this country since Bentley’ s time; and 
the number of editions of classical works, variorum editions, 
reprints of old lexicons, &c. which appeared about this time, 
were a sufficient proof of a reviving spirit of philology. The 
most important services, however, were performed by the 
almost simultaneous appearance of translations of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome, of Bickh’s Public Economy of Athens, and of 
Miiller’s Treatise on the Dorians. In fact, English scholarship 
became every day more and more germanized, to such an 
extent that our philologers hardly dared think for themselves. 
Gradually, however, the characteristic elements of the English 
mind have asserted themselves, in this as in other departments ; 
and our apprenticeship to German philology has ended in pro- 
ducing a number of original workmen at least equal to the 
majority of those in whose school they have been trained. In 
some of the highest applications of scholarship we should 
impartially prefer the English to the German expositor; and 
books have been published in this country during the last 
twenty years, which stand in favourable contrast to any conti- 
nental works on the same subject*. Although Dr Arnold’s 
edition of Thucydides, of which the first volume appeared in 
1830, was not distinguished by profound or even very accurate 
learning, we believe that the manly tone in which the notes are 
written, and the large and unprejudiced views which they mani- 
fest, and which were never seen in any former commentary on 
an ancient author, produced a most beneficial influence on clas- 
sical literature in general. The two periodicals which were 
established shortly afterwards,—the Journal of Education and 
the Philological Museum—at least gave indications of the fact 
that a truer scholarship, a more comprehensive criticism, and 
more extended views of general literature, were beginning to 
supersede the meagre, one-sided notions of a few years before. 
And if we must pronounce an opinion with regard to the pros- 





* We may mention particularly The Egypt of Herodotus: with notes 
and preliminary dissertations, by John Kenrick, M.A. London, 1841. 
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pects of British philology at present, we must needs confess 
that they are far from discouraging, and that, although there is 
still much to be done before we can cope with the Germans in 
this field, there is every reason to hope that the labourers will 
not long be wanting. Enlightened and accomplished scholars 
have been placed at the head of all our great schools, so that the 
stumbling-blocks of prejudice are no longer to be dreaded in that 
quarter: the Universities, it is well known, have never opposed 
themselves to any necessary change in the method of their clas- 
sical studies: and in the recent histories of Greece and Rome, 
which have been completed or commenced in this country *, and 
which will mark this epoch in the annals of our philology, we may 
clearly discern what may be expected from an union of the multi- 
farious learning and chastened scepticism of the better class of Ger- 
man scholars with the good taste, sober judgment, and straight- 
forwardness for which this country is so eminently distinguished. 


33 While classical scholarship has been making this progress 
in England and on the continent, a new branch of philology has 
grown up by its side, and is now so matured as to be entitled 
to a place among its primary elements. This is the comparative 
study of languages, which, while it also serves as an important 
instrument in the study of ethnography and early history, seems 
likely to engross the whole grammatical element of the older 
philology. It is curious to trace this study back to the time 
when the first glimmerings of light broke upon. the scholars of 
Europe, when they first saw the little blue flame which pointed 
out to them the treasures still in the mine. It must be admitted, 
in the first place, that classical scholarship can claim no share in 
the first production of the comparative grammar, which is now 
its most important adjunct. Theology was the original, though 
not perhaps the voluntary cause of this important addition to 
human knowledge. Linguistic science began} in the examina- 





* By Dr Thivbeall,. Mr Mr Grote, Mr Malden, Dr Arnold, Mr Déuné; and 
_Mr Merivale. — 

+ Dr Dr Wiseman has given a brief history of comparative philology in 
his first and second lectures. Those who wish for further information 
may consult Dorn, iiber dieVerwandtscha/ft des persischen, germanischen und 
grieschisch-lateinischen Sprachstammes, pp. 91 sqq. and Pott, in Ersch u. 
Gruber’s Encyclop. s. vy. Indo-Germanische'Sprachstamme, p. 6 8qq. 
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tion of the claims of various dialects to be considered ag the 
original language of the world; and the oldest collections of 
materials for the erection of this new superstructure were made 
by Propagandas and Bible Societies. Most of the earliest in- 
quirers favoured the pretensions of the Hebrew, and, as they 
proceeded by derivation rather than by comparison, they were 
obliged to have recourse to a number of very forced etymologies 
in endeavouring to establish the affiliation of the European lan- 
guages to a Semitic mother. Even when they perceived the 
connexion between sundry of the Asiatic and European members 
of the Indo-Germanic family *, as when Lipsius in 1599f or Sal- 
masius in 1643{ made a comparison of modern Persian with 
German and Greek, they were utterly unable, from the want of 
a wider induction, to see the important conclusions to which such 
comparisons might lead, nor indeed had they any fixed principles 
to guide them in their search. 


34 The first who pointed out the true method of proceeding 
was Leibnitz, whose comprehensive genius seems to have sug- 
gested the beginning of almost every improvement in science. 
This great man saw that the Hebrew had no claim to be consi- 
dered as the mother of languages ; he showed that we must take 
the widest possible inductions, and compare with one another 
the languages of nations most remote in geographical position, 
and that the words to be selected for comparison were the most 
simple and necessary terms in each language §; in fact, he pointed 
out the course by pursuing which succeeding philologers have 
realized most of the hopes which he entertained. 





* It has been erroneously supposed (Camden, Britannia, p. 123; 
Wilkins in Chamberlayn. orat. domin. p. 7) that Joseph Scaliger was the 
first to notice the resemblance of Persian and German; but although he 
could not help observing the identity of some very common words in the 
two languages, he was far from thinking this an argument for a sameness 
of origin (pistol. p. 489). If any one preceded Lipsius, it must have 
been Pontanus, but we are not acquainted with his writings. 

T In a letter to Schott (Lipsi Opp. Vol. I. p. 282 seqq. Edit. 1613.) 

t De lingua Hellenistica Commentarius, p. 331 seqq. 

§ Otium Hannoveranum, p. 80; Collectanea Etymologica et Medita- 
tiones de Originibus Gentium (passim); Commerce. Epistol. Vol. III. p. 79 
Nowveaue Essais sur ? Entendement Humain, p. 243, &c. 
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35 But, although the right method was thus suggested, 
nothing of any great importance was performed till the disco- 
very of the Sanscrit or sacred language of India. The spirited 
researches of Anquetil du Perron, about the middle of the last 
century, had introduced a knowledge of the old languages of 
Persia, the Zend and the Pehlvi, into Europe; but, though it has 
since been established that the Zend is but a variety of the 
Sanscrit, no attempt was made to connect the study of Zend ~ 
with philological researches. Anquetil du Perron himself was 
no scholar, and people were much busier in endeavouring to 
settle the claims of the Zend to be at all considered as a lan- 
guage than to profit by it. In the year 1778, however, Mr 
Halhed published at Hoogly his Bengal Grammar, in the preface 
to which he remarks (p. m1.), “I have been astonished to find 
the similitude of Sanscrit words with those of Persian and Arabic, 
and even of Latin and Greek: and these not in technical and 
metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of refined arts and 
improved manners might have occasionally introduced; but in 
the main ground-work of language, in monosyllables, in the 
names of numbers, and the appellations of such things as would 
be first discriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization.” 
These remarks were followed up and confirmed by Sir William 
Jones and a German Missionary named John Philip Werdin, 
more commonly known as the Pater Paulinus a Sancto Bartho- 
lomeo. The latter deserves the credit of being the first to 
publish Sanscrit books in Europe, and to make a formal com- 
parison of the Zend and Sanscrit with the German and Latin; 
but as he had only a vague acquaintance with the Sanscrit, and 
did not print his books in the Déva-ndgaré or Sanscrit cha- 
racter, he can hardly be said to have been the founder of San- 
scrit philology’ in Europe*. 





* Werdin heaped all kinds of abuse upon our Calcutta scholars, and 
therefore has been somewhat roughly handled by them. Dr Leyden says 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. X. p. 278), “his Vyacarana, sew locupletissima 
Samserdamice: linguee Institutio, Rome, 1804, has given a death-blow to 
his vaunted pretensions to profound oriental learning; and shown, as was 
previously suspected, that he was incapable of accurately distinguishing 
Sanscrit from the vernacular languages of India.” And Professor Wilson 
has pointed out the ludicrous fact that he mistook the Amara-Cosha, a 
common Sanscrit vocabulary, for a ritual and liturgy coexistent with the — 
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36 The real beginning of this study is due to our country- 
men in India, who acquired a thorough and critical knowledge 
of the language from the native Pandits, and made it by their 
writings accessible to European students. In the first rank of 
these stand Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta; Mr Colebrooke, the author of the first good Sanscrit 
Grammar, the beginner of Sanscrit Lexicography, by his admi- 
rable edition of the Amara-Césha, and, in fact, the Scaliger of 
Sanscrit scholarship; Sir Charles Wilkins, the first who printed 
Sanscrit in Europe, and the author of an excellent Sanscrit 
Grammar*; and, finally, Professor Wilson, the compiler of the 
great Sanscrit Dictionary. From England the knowledge of this 
language passed into Germany. Frederick Schlegel, who visited 
this country during the peace of Amiens, learned a smattering 
of Sanscrit from Mr Hamilton, and subsequently gained further 
instruction from M. Langleés, at Paris, where, since Anquetil du 
Perron’s time, the Asiatic languages had been cultivated with 
some success, and whither we must look with the eyes of hope 
for all such additional knowledge as can be obtained respecting 
the old language of Persiat. The little work on “ the Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians,” which F’. Schlegel published in the 
same year with Colebrooke’s Amara-Césha and Wilkins’ Gram- 
mar, was the first to awaken the Germans to a sense of the 
value of these studies. The mere knowledge of Sanscrit, how- 
ever, would not have been sufficient to create or even to suggest 
the comparative philology of the present generation. Polyglot- 
collections of Pater-nosters furnished but scanty materials for a 
wide induction; and though the Mithridates of Adelung and 
Vater undoubtedly contributed to awaken a taste for linguistic 
studies, little advance would have been made in the right direc- 
tion had not some men of genius turned their attention to the 





origin of the Hindu Idolatry and the basis of the Brahmanical super- 
stitions (Preface to Sanscrit Dictionary, 1st edition, p. 22). 

* The Edinburgh reviewer of this grammar (Vol. XIII.) deserves the 
credit of being one of the very first of our countrymen who perceived the 
extensive affinities of the Sanscrit: he has given a comparative table of 
Sanscrit, Persian, Latin, and German, which at once established the com- 
mon origin of these languages. 

T We allude to M. Eugéne Burnouf’s most meritorious labours in 
editing and explaining the fragments attributed to Zoroaster. 
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great capabilities of this untried field of speculation. The esta- 
blishment of Sanscrit scholarship as a branch of philology is 
due to Francis Bopp and Augustus William Schlegel. By the 
exertions of these two scholars, seconded in no slight degree by 
the illustrious William Humboldt, a sound and accurate know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit language has been introduced into Germany; 
and Schlegel, in particular, has brought to the study of the old 
Indian poems the truly literary spirit and the highly-finished 
taste, which are so conspicuous in his celebrated lectures on the 
drama and in his inimitable translation of Shakspere. The in- 
terest which the study of Sanscrit has created in Germany results 
entirely from the. greater diffusion of philology in that country ; 
and a wonderful impulse to the study of comparative grammar 
had been given by the publication of James Grimm’s Deutsche 
Grammatik*, by far the most important book of the kind which 
has made its appearance since the revival of letters, William 
Humboldt’s posthumous work on the Kawi dialect applies the 
results of a truly comprehensive survey of human speech to the 
solution of the most important problems respecting the origin of 
language. And at an earlier period, Raynouard had shown, in 
his scientific examination of the Romance languages, the causes 
which lead to the disorganization of grammatical structures. By 
means of these masterpieces of philological criticism, and of 
Bopp’s numerous writings, to the efficacy of which the subsidiary 
or subsequent researches of Arndt, Chézy, Rask, Abel-Rémusat, 
Ritter, the Schlegels, Dorn, Pott, Bunsen, Lepsius, C, Meyer, 
Eugene Burnouf, and Lassen, each working diligently in his own 
field, have in no slight degree contributed, comparative philology 
has been raised to the rank of a science, the mechanism of the 
different branches of the Indo-Germanic family has been inyesti- 
gated and explained, the pedigree of the various dialects included 
in it has been enrolled, and their written monuments have been 
rendered accessible and intelligible by the application of the 
sound criticism created and fostered by the classical studies of 
Europe. 





* Qrimm’s last work (Gesch. der deutschen Sprache, Leipsig, 1848) con- 
tains in its ethnographical department some very ingenious and learned 
combinations. But the purely philological chapters appear to us singu- 
larly deficient in critical discrimination. 
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37 In the first beginnings of this new branch of inductive 
science, England, we are sorry to say, did little that will bear 
comparison with the performances of our continental neighbours, 
in regard either to comparative philology in general, or to Indian 
scholarship in particular. Indeed, with the exception of the 
great Colebrooke and Sir Graves Haughton, no one of our San- 
serit scholars can be called a philologer in the higher sense of 
the word, and even these eminent orientalists have confined their 
attention to the languages of Asia. Accordingly, as we borrowed 
our philology in its literary spirit from the Germans, we were 
compelled to import also the raw materials at least of their com- 
parative grammar. But when the good work had once com- 
menced amongst us, our philology made very rapid progress, 
and we can point to conceptions more original, and to results 
more important, than any which have signalized the efforts of 
the learned elsewhere. It is not to be denied that we had great 
advantages at starting, and that it would have been very dis- 
graceful if we had not learned to profit by them. Bopp’s System 
was first published in an English journal*, and one of his most 
able and distinguished pupils, the late Dr Rosen, became natu- 
ralized among us, as Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
London, more than twenty years ago, and so consecrated his 
learning and abilities to the service of our philology. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the loss which learning in general sustained in 
the too early death of this admirable person: but we must not 
forget that we really owe to him the first application of compa- 
rative philology to the public teaching of the classical languages, 
a merit which has been too eagerly claimed for and too readily 
conceded to the Greek and Latin lecturers at the London Uni- 
versity. That institution is entitled to grateful commemoration 
from all those who received any part of their philological training 
there during the life of Dr Rosen; but we must not bestow the 
whole of our acknowledgments on the Professors, who merely 
transmitted to their pupils the ideas and information which they 
had derived from their German colleaguet. The same influence 





* Annals of Oriental Literature, Vol. I. London, 1820. 
+ The author considers it incumbent on him to make these remarks, 
because, in the former edition of this work, he was led by a youthful 
feeling of regard for one of his tutors to admit the extravagant claims 
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was soon conspicuous in the pages of the Penny Cylopedia, to 
which Dr Rosen was himself a frequent contributor, and which 
owes its decidedly philological character to writers more or less 
connected with the London University. Independently, however, 
of this immediate relation to Bopp’s philological school, there 
appeared, about the same time, two writers whose services to 
philology have been of the utmost value. Dr Prichard, who 
may be regarded as almost the founder of the Science of Ethno- 
graphy, was not long in perceiving the important aid which his 
favourite speculations might derive from a consideration of the 
affinities of language. He made no insignificant contribution to 
pure philology in his vindication of the claim of the Celtic lan- 
guages to a place in the great Indo-Germanic family*; and in 





set up for the first Professors of Greek and Latin at University College. 
He has since then become aware that these gentlemen were entirely in- 
debted to Dr Rosen for their first acquaintance with the principles of 
comparative philology, and that they filtered into their class-rooms the 
knowledge which they had picked up at the ill-attended lectures or 
in the instructive society of the editor of the Rig-Veda. At the time 
no doubt the Classical Professors did not attempt to conceal their 
obligations to Dr Rosen; but in the eagerness, which they haye sub- 
sequently shown, to gain a character for originality, they have made no 
mention of the fact that comparative philology was first taught at the 
London University because Dr Rosen was there. To those of the stu- 
dents who could profit by it, the result was much the same as if these 
hints had reached them directly, and not through the intervention of 
middle-men ; and the University itself may fairly claim the credit of the 
improved philology of which it was the first nursery in this Island. But 
very little praise is due to the individuals, who were invited and induced by 
the very circumstances of their position to adopt any novelties opposed to 
the conventional teaching of our classical schools; and some of the in- 
stances quoted in the following pages will convince the reader that they 
do not possess the philologiéal faculty in any great measure, and that they 
are alike deficient in geniality of conception and comprehensiveness of 
erudition. 

* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, London, 1831. Although 
we think that Dr Prichard has on the whole proved his point, we must 
take the liberty of saying, that his little book shows a great want of philo- 
logical exactitude. He has not attempted to distinguish between those 
words which the ancient Britons might have derived from the Roman 
conquerors, or from the Anglo-Saxons who subsequently established 
themselves in the island, and those which must have belonged to the 
Celtic dialect from the first. Accordingly, many of his instances, where 
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his Natural History of Man, and other works, he has done a 
great deal towards classifying and grouping the varieties of , 
human speech. Mr Garnett, whose comprehensive and truly | 
philosophical analysis of the constituent elements of language, 
was first made known in a notice of Dr Prichard’s Celtic work *,, 
has since then developed his views in various contributions to 
the records of the London Philological Society ; and we do not 
know where to look for sounder or more instructive examples of 
linguistic research. In regard to paleography also, English 
scholarship may claim the honour of having made the first and 
most important, or the last and most complete discoveries. 
Young guided Champollion to that systematic examination of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which in the hands of Bunsen and 
Lepsius has produced, and is still producing such important re- 
sults for chronology and historical criticismt. Major Rawlinson, \ 
with the intelligent aid of Mr Norris, has decyphered and trans- \ 
lated the contemporaneous records of the first Darius, and the 
same industry and acuteness will probably extract historical truth 
from the cuneiform chronicles which the enterprise and indefati- 
gable zeal of Mr Layard have brought from the ruins of Nineveh. 
To come nearer home, Mr Kemble and Mr Thorpe have prose-: 
cuted the study of Anglo-Saxon philology with no less devotion 
_ than Grimm. Mr Kemble, in particular, formally enounced the 
leading principles of comparative philology in his lectures on the 
history of the English language, delivered before the University 
of Cambridge in 1834; and has since published more than one 
original work indicating the depth and extent of his acquaintance 
with Teutonic lore. Dr Bosworth also has connected his Anglo- 





they are merely comparisons of Celtic with the Latin, or with the German 
dialects, prove nothing; his strong point is the comparison with Greek 
and Sanscrit, and his analysis of the pronouns and inflexions ; but in this 
there is still room for a further and more accurate examination. 

* Quarterly Review, Vol. LVIL. 

7 Many English writers have made valuable contributions to the de- 
tails of the important subject of Egyptology; e. g. Mr Osborn, Dr Hincks, 
Sir G. Wilkinson, Mr Birch, and Mr Sharpe. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion the labours of Mr G. R. Gliddon, who has made the wonders of 
ancient Egypt familiar to our brethren in the United States of America: 
see Otia Agyptiaca: Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and Hieroglyphical 
Discoveries. London, 1849. 
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Saxon researches with comprehensive investigations in general 
philology, and Dr Latham, who had first distinguished himself 
in this field, especially by the publication of a treatise on the 
English language, has since become very generally known as a 
collector of philological facts, mainly with reference to the lan- 
guages of Africa. When we look to the activity of the Asiatic, 
Geographical, Philological, and Syro-Arabian societies in this 
country, to various publicallins which appear from time to time*, 
and to the effects which may be expected from the adoption of 
ethnographic philology by the British Association, we cannot 
allow ourselves to entertain any fears respecting the successful 
cultivation of linguistic science in this country. 


38 From this survey it will easily be seen what is the con- 
dition of scholarship in reference to the higher objects and more 
extensive applications of which we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter. To these we need not return: but it is desirable that 
we should inquire, whether the knowledge which we have recently 
gained with regard to language in general, and the Indo-Ger- 
manic family of languages in particular, may not now be applied 
by the classical scholar in gaining a more correct insight into the 
structure of the Greek language, in classifying more accurately 
its grammatical forms, and in interpreting more satisfactorily 
the authors who have written in it. To this inquiry we may add 
another: whether the general study of comparative grammar as 
applied to the Indo-Germanic languages would not gain by such 
an examination of the most perfect member of the family, 

The advantages which classical scholarship would derive from 
a more intimate union with comparative philology may easily be 
enumerated. The true scholar is of course not merely a student 
of the Greek and Latin languages and an interpreter of the 
authors who have written in them. It is his business to lift the 





* We ought particularly to mention the late Mr Winning’s Manual of 
Comparative Philology, London, 1838. The first and second parts of 
this work, which are composed, in a great measure, of well-selected ex- 
tracts and translations from other writers, with intelligent criticisms on 
their opinions, are worthy of almost unqualified approbation. The third 
part is rather at variance with the other two, and is deformed by refer- 
ences to Rabbinical authorities, on which we do not set the slightest 
value. 
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curtain which has fallen on the glories of the past: to bring 
Athens and Rome again upon the stage: to enable the modern 
reader to regard the old authors and the events of which they 
write with the eyes of a contemporary. With regard to this 
latter function the study of comparative philology is of little 
avail, The Greek and Latin authors must be read together 
and in connexion, and we must endeavour to peruse them with 
as little interruption as possible from modern and extrinsic asso- 
ciations. But for the study of the Greek language alone and 
for the critical interpretation of Greek authors, comparative gram- 
mar is indispensable. And first, with regard to the explanation 
of particular passages, in which daily experience teaches us that 
much remains to be done even after all the labours of preceding 
scholars. The method of most extensive application is indeed 
purely a literary one: it is to deduce the meaning of the words 
in question from a general survey of the connexion of thought in 
the whole work, and, for the language, from a comparison of the 
passage with other similar ones in the same or contemporary 
writers. Cases, however, frequently occur in which the difficulty 
or misapprehension results entirely from an ignorance of the 
meaning of some particular word; and though, as even Thomas 
Aquinas has told us*, the signification of a word is not identical 
with its etymology, yet the latter is sometimes essential, on the 
principle of suggestion, in order that we may arrive at the former, 
which in most cases will also be determined, prima facie, by the 
context. Now in such cases we must have recourse to compara- 
tive philology combined with, and regulated by, the old method 
of scholarship, and we hope to show, in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, that something may be effected by such an union. 
But secondly, it is also the object of the Greek scholar to anato- 
mize the forms of the words, to classify them according to their 
etymological coherency, and so to simplify the practical grammar 





* Aliud est etymologia nominis et aliud significatio nominis. Etymologia 
attenditur secundum id a que imponitur nomen ad significandum: nominis 
vero significatio secundum id ad quod significandum imponitur, que quando- 
que diversa sunt ; nomen enim lapidis imponitur a lesione pedis, non tamen 
hoe significat. Alioquin ferrum, cum pedem ledat, lapis esset. Similiter 
etiam nomen superstitionis non oportet quod significet illud a quo nomen est 
impositum.—Tuomas Aquinas Summa Theolog. Il. 2, quest. 92. Articulus 
primus: conelusio ad 2. p. 201. Edit. Paris 1631. 
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of the language. For this purpose again comparative philology 
is indispensable. If we were confined to the Greek language we 
should know absolutely nothing of the principles of its verb-con- 
jugation, of the declension of its nouns, of the value of its particles, 
and of the real causes of its peculiar conformation. A sufficient 
proof of this is furnished by the old grammars and lexicons. 
But after we have once taken up the higher ground of compara- 
tive philology our difficulties on these points, be they ever so 
great, immediately vanish, and our perplexities, however in- 
tricate, are at once unravelled. In consequence of the facility 
with which all this is effected by the true scholar, many who knew 
little either of the language which they wished to illustrate or of 
the aids which they sought to employ, have been led to attempt 
a solution of all the difficulties of Greek Grammar by a compari- 
son with Latin, German, or Sanscrit. It is not to be wondered 
at that such persons should fall into great errors and incur the 
just reprobation of mere Greek scholars. At the same time, 
however, it is not to be supposed, as some of these last have 
inferred from the failure of the would-be philologers, that he who 
would increase our knowledge of the Greek language must con- 
fine himself to it, and that the study of comparative grammar is 
rather injurious than beneficial*, It is true that an accurate 
study of the Greek language alone is more profitable to the 
educated man and to the scholar than a smattering in twenty 
others: for knowledge which may be made the subject of thought 
is always better than general information which can only be 
rendered available for conversation in society. It is also true 
that our means of elucidating the difficulties of the Greek lan- 
guage, from itself alone and independently of comparative gram- 
mar, are greater at the present than at any former time. The 
inscriptions which have been lately collected and explained, the 
remains of Greek grammarians and lexicographers which have 





_ * These remarks are pointed at Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 478, note i. 
Paralip. p. 127 note, Pathol. preef. p. vii.) and his pupil Ellendt (Lea, 
Sophocl. preef. p. iii.). See Varronianus, p. 195, note 2. They also refer 
to the Programme of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg 
(29 Dec. 1836) proposing a reward for a treatise on the Greek dialects 
from which all consideration of Sanscrit affinities was to be excluded. 
This Programme is printed in Seebode’s Neue Jahrbiicher, vu. Jabrg. xx. 
Band. 3 Heft, p. 341, 
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been published from manuscripts in the various public libraries 
of Europe, and the labours of Lobeck and others in examining 
the forms of the Greek language as they appear in the whole 
range of authors, would have enabled us to arrive at more accu- 
rate conclusions, than was before possible, with regard to the 
earliest state of the Greek dialects, even though the other lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family had been unknown or neg- 
lected. But, though the comparative philologer would be much 
to blame if he failed, as some have done, to avail himself of these 
and similar resources, those are not to be listened to who would 
tell us, on the other hand, that the mere Greek scholar is more 
to be trusted than one whose studies, while equally accurate, have 
taken a wider range. It is as if a man, who might illuminate a 
room with a number of lamps, should find out that some one of. 
them gave more light than any one of the others, and should 
therefore content himself with this one alone. The industrious | 
observer of phenomena in the Greek, or any other language of 
the family to which we refer, is but a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water for the architectonic philologer: he brings some 
of the materials necessary to the work, but cannot lay claim | 
to any share in building up the mighty fabric of general scho- | 
larship; for, dig as he may in his own narrow quarry, he will | 
never catch a glimpse of the ground-plan and elevation so long 
as he remains there. One-sided views are of little use to the 
philologer of our day; and if he who forsakes the specialties of 
Greek for the generalities of comparative grammar has made 
a false step, neither is he to be commended, who, from prejudice 
or want of resolution, obstinately refuses to read more than one 
page of the great book of language which lies open before him. 


39 With regard to the other question, namely, as to the 
benefits which would result to the general study of compara- 
tive grammar from a combination of it with accurate Greek 
scholarship, very little need be said, The majority of those 
who have hitherto written on comparative philology have re- 
garded the subject from the side of the oriental languages or 
of the German dialects, and, occupied by the extent and novelty 
of their subject, haye not paid sufficient attention to the old 
classical languages of Europe. In fact, no one of the great 


comparative philologers who haye done so much for the science 
E2 
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is a professed classical scholar, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, they occasionally fall into errors with regard to the ~ 
structure of the Greek language in particular, which are suffi- 
ciently obvious to the scholar who has been able to study that 
language with the advantages which may be derived from an 
acquaintance with the results of their laborious researches, For 
example, Bopp’s Comparative Grammar is conspicuously deficient 
in that critical tact which is rarely found in any one who has not 
passed through the regular training of the older classical scholar- 
ship; nor indeed does this excellent etymologer give any evidence 
of an extensive familiarity with the Greek or Latin authors. 
Intimately acquainted with the old languages of India and 
Persia, and well disciplined in Grimm’s Teutonic philology, Bopp 
has not been able to acquire either the knowledge or the habits 
of mind which characterize the ripe and elegant scholar. His 
own field is wide, and he has well surveyed it. But he has not 
crossed its boundaries*. It must not be forgotten, however, that, 
although the science of comparative philology advances so rapidly 
that every succeeding writer, if competent to add any thing to 
the stock of knowledge, is also able to correct many mistakes 
and supply many deficiencies of his predecessors, no one ought 
to make this the ground of any assumption of superiority; for it 
would well become every one who follows in the steps of Grimm 
and Bopp to recollect that he must himself have fallen into much 
graver errors had not these men gone before him: the xceAevo- 
moot ratdes Hpaicrov, xOova avipepov riDévtes nucpwmevny, 
should be held in honour even by the constructors of rail-roads. 


40 To pass from these general considerations to the subject 
at present before us, it may, we think, be concluded, that the 





* It is much to be regretted that Lord Ellesmere, to whose exertions 
and liberality the English student is indebted for a translation of Bopp’s 
Vergleichende Grammatik, did not seek the assistance of some classical 
scholar, who might have supplied the defects of his author, and corrected 
his oversights. The great knowledge of Sanscrit possessed by the Editor, 
Professor Wilson, was not needed for the mere translation of Bopp’s gram- 
mar, which, on that subject, speaks for itself; and it is clear that the 
Professor and his coadjutor, Lieutenant Eastwick, were not competently 
acquainted with the German language in general, or with the gramma- 
tical technicalities of German philology in particular. 
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time is at length come when the Greek language at all events 
must be subjected to the same scrutiny, absolute and comparative, 
to which the great body of German dialects has been submitted 
by Grimm, and the Sanscrit, Zend, and Sclayonic, in addition to 
these, by Bopp. This examination, however, should be lexico- 
graphical as well as grammatical. Buttmann was well aware of 
this, when he added his Lexitoeus to his admirable grammar. 
And here let us express our regret that a man so wonderfully 
gifted, combining as he did all the learning of the old school 
with sound views and unexampled ingenuity, was placed in an 
age preceding though by a few years only the full establishment 
of comparative philology *. It must be obvious to any reader of 
Buttmann’s works, that, had he possessed a sufficient knowledge 
of the other languages of the Indo-Germanic family, especially 
had he been acquainted with the Asiatic branch, the work which 
we consider as incumbent upon the scholars of our age would 
not be still unperformed. As it is, he was in spirit a comparative 
philologer, and succeeding scholars must make his works, the 
Grammar and the Lexilogus, at once the model and the ground- 
work of their labours. 

The phe of this work, so far as it is confined to the ad- 
yancement of our knowledge of Greek, is to give to the Grammar 
and Lexicography of that language all the aid that may be de- 
rived from the present state as well of Greek scholarship as of 
comparative philology ; and for this purpose to combine in one 
body a series of contributions to the better classification of the facts 
of Greek grammar, and also to the explanation of those words 
which appear most frequently and prominently in the best writers, 
and the meaning of which is still doubtful or but half understood. 

We proceed to set forth its object so far as it has reference 
to the general philosophy of language. 





* Much the same remarks had been made by H. A. Hamaker, in a 
yaluable work with which the Author did not become acquainted until 
some years after the publication of his former edition (Akademische 
Vorlezingen, Leyden, 1835, p. 3): “hoe dikwerf heeft niet Buttmann in 
dienzelfden Lezilogus zijne toevlugt moeten nemen tot gissingen en on- 
waarshijn-lijkheden, waar het yolle licht der waarheid hem zou hebben 
bestraald, zoo hij met de vergelijkende studie der Germaansche dialekten 
en haar vasten grondslag, de aloude taal der Brahmanen, ware bekend 
geweest ?” 


CHAPTER III. * 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


41 Etymology and Syntax—how they ought to be discriminated. 42 Original unity 
of language, which is necessarily co-ordinate with human reason. 43 The Book 
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41 YFVHOSE who have hitherto written on the philosophy of 

A i language have generally fallen into one of two errors ;— 
they have either omitted altogether the consideration of that 
department which relates to the formation of sentences, or, what 
is worse, they have failed to discriminate the two divisions of the 
subject, and conducting their etymological analysis on strictly 
logical principles, have necessarily taken a perverted view of the 
nature and object of their inquiries. In the present work we 
have endeavoured to remedy this defect, by showing that the 
resolution of a sentence into its elements is a totally different 
process from the analysis of those elements themselyes—that in 
a scientific investigation of the general speech of man our prin- 
cipal concern is with the word, its structure and developement ; 
that the same causes which create syntax, or logical sentences, 
tend to corrupt and destroy the original forms of speech, so that 
the attempt to derive the elements of the word from the 
elements of the sentence is absurd, as seeking the whole in 
its part, and must lead to conclusions utterly false and contra- 
dictory. 
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A formal discussion of the philosophy of language attempts 
the solution of two problems ;—it purposes to ascertain, first, 
the origin of language; and secondly, the connexion of our words 
with our thoughts. But, although this may be adopted as a 
methodical division and for form’s sake, the two questions, 
according to our view of the former of them, are in fact one 
and the same; for, if language is, as we have no doubt it is, a 
necessary result of the constitution of man as a rational being, if 
the gifts of reason and speech are necessarily coordinate, then 
there can be no-discussion, but simply an explanatory statement, 
with regard to the connexion between language and mind. 


42 The primitive state of mankind has been a favourite sub- 
ject of inquiry both in this country and on the continent, and 
some theory of the origin of language generally forms a part 
of such disquisitions. ‘Till the introduction of the comparative 
study of languages these theorists wanted their facts, and there- 
fore met with the fate of those who advance unsupported hypo- 
theses—they did not arrive at any convincing results. ‘The 
researches of the present century, however, have given an entirely 
new turn to this subject; the right method has been adopted, 
and it is this,—that the only safe conclusions, with regard to 
the primitive condition of language, are to be derived from a 
rigorous scrutiny of all the various forms which it exhibits in its 
existing state; and though philologers have not yet examined all 
the dialects of the world in a complete and scientific manner, 
they have advanced so far as to be able to divide them all into 
a few great families, and have moreover examined the different 
members of the class to which our own language belongs, with 
a minute accuracy which leaves little to be desired: the facts 
with regard to this class have not only been carefully collected, 
but also scientifically arranged, so that the utmost reliance may 
be placed upon any conclusions logically deduced from them: 
and from a comparison of this family (considered in its unity, 
which is thus established), with the other great classes of the 
general language of mankind, a comparison guided and illustrated 
by sound psychological views, the most profound and highly- 
gifted of those philosophers who have devoted themselves to this 
study have inferred, that language is the necessary and sponta- 
neous result of man’s constitution, that human speech and human 
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nature are inseparable, and consequently that language was ori- 
ginally one*: physiology has made some important approxima- 





* William von Humboldt, the most eminent of those who haye made 
the philosophy of the word their study, has stated his opinion to this 
effect in the most explicit terms. The reader will not perhaps be dis- 
pleased if we subjoin a few extracts from his great posthumous work, the 
introduction to his treatise on the Kawi language. The title of this in- 
troduction is, déber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues und 
ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Entwickelung des Menschengeschlechts (on the 
varieties in the structure of human languages, and their influence upon 
the intelleetual developement of the human race). “The true solution 
of the contrast of stability and fluctuation, which we find in language, lies 
in the unity of human nature. Whatever is derived from that which is 
properly one with me, in this the conceptions of subject and object, of de- 
pendance and independance, are interchanged.—What is strange to me in 
language is so for my (for the time being) individual, not for my originally 
true, nature” (p. 63).—“ The reciprocal working of the individual upon 
language becomes clearer when we remember that the individuality of a 
language, according to the ordinary acceptation, is such only by comparison, 
whereas the real individuality lies in the speaker for the time being. Speech 
acquires its last definiteness only from the individual. No one assigns 
precisely the same meaning to a word that another does, and a shade of 
meaning, be it ever so slight, ripples on, like a circle in the water, through 
the entirety of language.—The power of speech may be regarded as a 
physiological effect; that proceeding from the individual as a purely 
dynamical one. The regularity of speech and its forms consists in the 
influence exerted upon the individual; but there is a principle of freedom 
in that reciprocal working which proceeds from him; for something may 
rise up in a man, the ground of which no understanding in preceding 
circumstances could discoyer” (pp. 64, 5). “ Language is the outward 
appearance of the intellect of nations: their language is their intellect, 
and their intellect their language: we cannot sufficiently identify the 
two” (p. 37). “ We must regard speech not so much as a dead begotten, but 
rather as a begetting; we must abstract from what it is as a designation of 
objects, and a help to the understanding; on the contrary, we must go back 
more carefully to a consideration of its origin, so nearly connected with 
the subjective mental activity, and to its reciprocal influence thereupon” 
(p. 39). “ Understanding and speaking are only different effects of the 
same power of speech” (p. 54). “Speech, considered in its real nature, 
is something constantly passing away. Even its preservation by means of 
writing keeps it only in an incomplete, mummy-like fashion, in which it 
can get vitality only by lively recitation. In itself it is not an épyor, but 
an éevépyea, Accordingly its true definition can be genetic only. It is, in 
fact, the ever-recurring labour of the mind to make articulate sound appli- 
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tions to a similar result with respect to the bodily structure of 
mankind*; and thus external probability leads us to the conclu- 
sion, that the varieties which we distinguish as well in the form 
as in the language of man must have been produced by the dis- 
persion of the human race from some one home over the whole 
surface of the earth, and by the subsequent operation of the 
multifarious causes to which the different parts of the separated 
family would be exposed. 

The result of investigations of this nature is generally more 
satisfactory to our inquisitive spirit than any written testimony, 
however authenticated, with regard to the creation and early 
state of man: for the facts to which such a testimony relates 
oceurred long before the invention of writing; they are traditions 
handed down by word of mouth from father to son, beginning 
with the first man, and so going on to the man who wrote them 
down, and of which even the earliest narrator could have knowr 
little without a direct and immediate revelation. Yet all nations 
have traditions, in a great measure consistent, which describe 
minutely and definitely their primitive state: and when we find 
that the oldest of these traditions agrees exactly and entirely 
with the result of our anthropological studies so far as we have 
been able to prosecute them with safety, the most obstinate 
sceptic cannot refuse the homage of veneration to a narrative, of 
which, if true, there could be but one origin. It matters little 





cable to the expression of thought” (p. 41). The same author in a paper 
in the Berlin Transactions for 1820-1 (p. 247) expresses himself as follows: 
“ According to my fullest conviction speech must be regarded as immedi- 
ately inherent in man; for it is altogether inexplicable as the work of 
his understanding in its simple consciousness. We are none the better 
for allowing thousands and thousands of years for its invention. There 
could be no invention of language unless its type already existed in the 
human understanding. In order that man should understand a single 
word truly, not as a mere perceivable utterance, but as articulate sound 
denoting a conception, he must have already in his head the whole con- 
nexion of speech. There is nothing individual in speech; every one of 
its elements announces itself as part of a whole. Natural as the belief in 
a gradual formation of speech may appear, the invention of it could only 
happen at once. Man is man only by means of speech; but in order to 
invent speech he must be already man.” 

* See Dr Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
and Dr Wiseman’s Third and Fourth Lectures. 
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to us that the divine truths of the Book of Genesis are some- 
times couched in figurative or allegorical language, that the his- 
tory of our first parents is veiled under the common oriental 
symbols, that it teaches no lessons of chronology or natural phi- 
losophy, or even that some harmless interpolations may have 
been introduced into the text by priests and prophets, when, 
with the fear of a Chaldean invasion before their eyes, they 
sought to rouse the drooping patriotism of their countrymen by 
a republication of the sacred books which told of God’s great 
deeds in behalf of their ancestors and of his greater promises 
to their descendants; still less are we disturbed by our know- 
ledge of the fact, that this, as well as the other books of the 
Jewish canon, was revised, modernized, and probably abridged, 
by the learned Ezra and his Masorethic conclave, after the 
return from captivity ; it is clear that the essential parts of this 
‘document remained unaltered, and we have enough of internal 
evidence and extrinsic confirmation to justify our belief, that this 
book contains the residuary substratum of those ancient and 
venerable traditions of the Aramzan race, which descended by 
an unbroken chain from the first and highly-favoured men who 
heard the voice of Jehovah Elohim as it floated to and fro on 
the evening breeze*. 


43 It is not our design in this place to enter upon a detailed 
exposition of the coincidences of science and revelation; and we 
think we might fairly assume, as the basis of our view with 
regard to the origin of language, the account given in the Book 
of Genesis, so far as that account is confirmed by the researches 
of modern philosophy. Now the results of our philosophy are 
as follows. We find in the internal mechanism of language the 
exact counterpart of the mental phenomena which writers on 
psychology have so carefully collected and classified. We find 
that the structure of human speech is the perfect reflex or image 
of what we know of the organization of the mind: the same 
description, the same arrangement of particulars, the same no- 
menclature would apply to both, and we might turn a treatise 
on the philosophy of mind into one on the philosophy of language, 





* Genesis iii. 8. See Kennicott, Two Dissertations, Oxford, 1747, 
p. 47, note k. 
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by merely supposing that every thing said in the former of the 
thoughts as subjectiye is said again in the latter of the words 
as objective. And from this we should infer, that if the mind 
of man is essentially and ultimately the same,—in other words, 
if man, wherever he lives, under whatever climate and with what- 
ever degree of civilization, is still the same animal,—the only 
reasoning and discoursing animal,—then language is essentially 
the same, and only accidentally different, and there must have 
been some common point from which all the different languages 
diverged, some handle to the fan which is spread out over all 
the world, some first and primeval speech; and that this speech 
was not gradually invented, but necessarily sprung, all armed 
like Minerva, from the head of the first thinking man, as a neces- 
sary result and product of his intellectual conformation. 

But it is clear that the mind of man is essentially and 
ultimately the same in kind. Whatever may be the form of 
his features or the colour of his skin, man is everywhere dis- 
tinguished from the rest of animated creation by the godlike 
faculty of reason; and the scarcely less godlike attribute of 
speech is enjoyed by all human beings, from the broad-browed 
European, who speculates upon the high things of heaven, to his 
woolly-haired brother, who leads an unreflecting life in the arid 
plains of Africa. And this is not all. As the only combination 
of the two lives,—the animal and the spiritual,—as the only 
veritable amphibion in the world*, as the only union of im- 
mortal mind with corruptible matter, as the only being gifted 
with the co-ordinate faculties of reason and speech, man is not 
merely one; he stands alone among living creatures. And he 
needs no tradition to convince him of this. Jealous for the 
dignity of his species and proud in the consciousness of exclusive 
privileges, he is led by his philosophical instinct to reject with 
disdain any attempt to classify him with the animal tenants of 
this lower world; and, that he may make the line of distinction 
between himself and them more definite and palpable, he claims 
for himself an aboriginal unity, and traces back the pedigree of 
his scattered families to one common ancestor and to one com- 
mon home. It is true that there are great outward bodily 
differences between the different races of men, and that there 





* Sir T. Brown, Religio Medici, XXXIV. 
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have been found some advocates for materialism, who ignore the 
spiritual indications of unity, and deny the claim of the inhabit- 
ants of Africa to rank with Europeans as the same animal. 
But, as we have already said, a more enlightened research has 
triumphed over all these difficulties, and it is now seen that the 
physical differences of the races spread over the earth’s surface 
are explicable from secondary causes, on the hypothesis of a 
primeval identity of origin; and that we may account in the 
same manner for those differences in intellectual developement 
which correspond to the physical differences of nations, The 
secondary causes to which these varieties are attributable are 
climate and civilization, We find that the language of a nation 
is materially affected by differences of climate and soil, and varies 
directly with the intellectual organization of the people; that 
language necessarily receives its last touches of completeness 
in the individual; that for the same dialect it varies with the 
education and reflecting powers of the speaker, and that for 
the same family of language it varies according to the education 
and reflecting habits of the particular tribe, in other words, 
according to the degree of civilization. When induction thus 
harmonizes with the more immediate intuitions of psychology, 
it might seem to some readers a superfluous work to go farther: 
but there are still many others, who will rejoice to know that 
these conclusions are confirmed, or at least not contradicted, by 
the primitive records with which their religious faith is so inti- 
mately connected. For the sake therefore of that union between 
science and faith, which ought to be self-sufficient, but which 
ignorant bigotry is perpetually endeavouring to disturb, we will 
step aside to show, that, in this case at least, there is no conflict 
of authorities; that here there is no occasion for mutual con- 
cessions, or a feigned reconciliation; but that the Book of Genesis 
itself describes the speech of man as an endowment, not as an 
invention, and attributes the differences of human language to a 
constrained emigration from the aboriginal settlement of our race. 


44 “And out of the ground,” says the sacred writer, “ the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the 
air; and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. And Adam gaye names to all cattle, 
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and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; but 
for Adam there was not found an help meet for him” (Genesis, 
ch. ii. vv. 19, 20). These words imply that the power of 
speaking merely, and not uage, was given to man, and 
therefore there are no grounds for the inference which a modern 
writer would draw from the passage, that the language of 
Adam was an immediate revelation from the divinity*. Accord- 
ing to the plain construction of the passage, aboriginal man was 
so constituted that he had the power of speech, and this power 
he exercised first of all in giving names to the different species 
of animals; but, says the historian, although he had this power 
of speech he had no one to converse with, no one to share his 
sympathies, no one gifted like himself with the wonderful powers 
of reason and speech, no help meet for him, among all the 
numbers of animated creation which thus passed in review be-. 
fore him; and so God created him a wife. This short passage 
actually contains the outline of all that philosophy and philology 
have taught us of the probable origin of language. The ulti- 
mate results of human consciousness are, that the thinking subject 
is, and that there is something without him; that there és, in 
the language of the German philosophers, a me and a not-me, or, 
if you will, he knows that he himself exists, and believes that 
there is something which is not himself. In those two results 
of all consciousness, in the consciousness of self and of not-self, 
is comprehended all the world as it exists for the individual. 
In the former are included all the thoughts, feelings, impres- 
sions and ideas which a contact with the outward world and 
the consequent sensations produce upon the thinking subject. 





* Quand on lit dans la Génése, que toutes les créatures passtrent en face 
de Dieu devant Adam, qui leur imposa des noms, espéce de baptéme de Vesprit, 
qwil leur conféra on congoit pourquoi, dans le systéme des philosophes de 
VOrient, qui est aussi celui de Pythagore et de Platon, Vhomme est envisagé 
dans son origine comme un second créateur, comme un verbe incarné évoquant 
au moyen du discours les mystéres de la création: espece de Mage en rapport 
avec le monde idéal et le monde terrestre, avec la nature et Dieu. C'est le 
language primitif des hommes qui est Varbre de la science; c'est la, comme le 
disent les livres Indiens, le Veda Céleste; et quelque corruption que les infir- 
mités de notre nature y aient introduite par dans son essence, c'est wne révéla- 
tion de la Divinité méme” (Le Catholique, Tom. I. p. 418, quoted by C. J. 
Sachs, de statu generis humani originali, p. 19 seq. Berol. 1831.) 
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But the human mind is naturally impatient of pure thought: 
it strives ever after objectivity, and endeayours to complete and 
fix its inward conceptions by some species or other of outward 
manifestation ; the thought completes itself in the expression. 
Even if a man were placed alone in the world with all the 
faculties which he now enjoys, he would give names to the 
different objects of animal creation as they passed in review 
before him, he would seize upon some one prominent attribute 
in each class and mark it by a name of distinction*. This 
name he would no doubt express by that which is the only 
natural and obvious method, namely, by articulate sound. But 
if such an effort of language might be expected from a solitary 
man, it would be the inevitable consequence of his ting with 
some other thinking and speaking being; he would then neces- 
sarily seek to transfer his thoughts to that outward objective 
world which was cognizable to his fellow as well as to himself, 
by the most natural and obvious method, which is, as we have 
said, by articulate sound; and if there were at first but two 
such persons in the world, their communications, regulated by a 
conyention based upon a community of reason and necessitated 
by a community of wants, would constitute the first language, 
and, by transmission, the language of all mankind. 


45 The same striving after outward expression, which neces- 
sarily produced spoken language, as its primary effect, led in the 
course of time to the invention of letters or writing as a more 
durable manifestation of the thoughts, which was, however, 
strictly artificial, and must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from the natural language which necessarily preceded it. The 
first writing was not alphabetical; each symbol was an inde- 
pendent and significant term, and the huge masses of stone 
which they set up for monuments, the walls and temples which 
they built, and the rude figures which they carved and painted 
upon them, were each and all of them distinct words. The 
pyramids, arches, and obelisks on which the traveller still gazes 





* “Without looking to the communication between man and man, 
' speech is the necessary condition of the thought of the individual in 
secluded loneliness.” Humboldt, iiber die Verschied. des menschl. Sprb. 
p- 53. 


“ 
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with wonder, the ruins of Egypt, Babylon, and India, are not 
merely, as a quaint writer* has called them, the irregularities of 
vainglory, the wild enormities of ancient magnanimity ;—they 
are the huge chronicles by which the men who built them tell 
to posterity the wonderful histOPy of their industry and of their 
art,—the writing of a race of giants, traced with enduring 
characters on the great page of nature, which neither the rage 
of the elements, nor the passigns of men, nor even the slow sure 
hands of time have been able as yet to convert into a palimpsest. 
The primary impulse to these rude writings was a hankering 
after durability, a desire to leave a lasting memorial of their 
history, which should at the same time serve as a rallying point 
to their descendants. According to the sacred writings, they 
wished to build themselves a city and a tower, and to make 
themselves a name, lest they should be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth: as a punishment of this attempt 
the dispersion and consequent varieties of human language took 
place (Genesis xi. 4 foll.). It does not in any way appear from 
the words of the sacred narrative that the common language of 
man was violently and suddenly broken up into a number of 
different speeches or dialects. Indeed it has been more than 
doubted by some of the most learned commentators whether the 
confusion of tongues really means anything more than the sudden 
manifestation of a spirit of dissension among those who were 
previously united in a common design}. The words of Scripture 





* Sir T. Brown, Hydriotaphia, ad fin. 

+ This view of the passage was first proposed by Vitringa (Observ. 
Sacr. Tom. I. p. 106), who is followed by Robertson (Clavis Pentateuchi, 
pp- 93, 96) and opposed by Perizonius, Orig. Babyl. c. ix., whose views are 
adopted by Dathe and Rosenmiiller. It is the obvious intention of the 
writer of Genesis to make Babylon the scene and the starting-point of the 
dispersion of men. This is clear from the use of the particle Dw Ye 7, 
which is empatically repeated in y. 9, and from the etymology proposed 
for the name 523, Bével, which the writer connects with the root 22, 
“he poured forth,” though the word would be more naturally explained as 
ae wb, Bab Bel = 52 AN, porta vel aula, civitas Beli (Winer s. v.). 
As Robertson rightly observes, all depends on the meaning of the words 
may and O27 inv. 1. He says: “etiamsi mw significat aliquando 
linguam, dialectum, ut in Jes. xix, 18. xxviii, 11. xxxiii, 19. Ezech. iii, 5, 
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are(vv. 7,8): “Let us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth; and they left off to build the city.” The plain con- 
struction is, that as the offencé of the Noachide consisted in 
their reluctance to emigrate, their punishment was the dispersion 
which they sought to avoid; and this dispersion might be, and 
probably was, a cause of the difference of tongues, but could 
hardly have been an effect of it; for if any two sets of men had 
a common object in view, they would not be long in finding a 
medium of communication. The statement therefore in the Book 
of Genesis is simply this; that when the whole or a considerable 
portion of the early inhabitants of the world were” settled in 
Mesopotamia, their attempt to contravene the decree of Pro- 
vidence, that man should multiply over the whole face of the 
earth, was punished with so immediate and sudden a dispersion 
that large gaps were left between the settlements of the different 
races, and by the operation of secondary causes the languages of 
the earth became different. On the supposition that the lan- 





9. Ps. lxxxi, 6, Scriptores fere sacri sermonis dialectum et linguam per 
pw exprimunt; iis in locis ubi omnibus constat de dialectis, non vero 
de sermonum sententiis, agi. Vide Gen, x, 5,20. Vox 127 verti possit 
ratio eque ac sermo, uti Adyos apud Greecos; hic igitur reddi possit on 
per ejusmodi sententias quibus inest consilium et deliberatio.” But even 
if we take the words literally, and consider maw, “lip,” a synonym of 
wp » “tongue,” it is clear from Psalm ly. 10, which perhaps contains an 
allusion to this very passage, that according to the Hebrew idiom a dis. 
traction of counsels might be spoken of as a division and confusion of 
language: for David says with reference to Achitophel and his brother 
conspirators : cw dp ITN yor, “Swallow up, O Lord, divide 
their tongue,” where the root by) clearly points to the name wp given 
to the Patriarch in whose time the dispersion is placed; Gen. x. 25. With 
regard to v. 4, the phrase pynwa WN is merely an exaggeration like 
the epithet otpavouyxns; and Le Clerc has shewn that Dw, “a name,” means 
simply a monument or pictorial commemoration; cf. m, Sam. viii. 13: 
and Ennius, Annal. xvi: 


Reges per regum statuasque sepulcraque queerunt, 
Aidificant nomen, summa nituntur opum vi. 
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guage of man was originally one, it is necessary, as Niebuhr 
suggests *, to suppose also a miraculous divulsion; for it is hardly 
possible that there should be such differences as we find between 
two contiguous families of languages,—the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic for instance,—if the nations which belong to the 
different families had gradually and slowly separated: but the 
miracle would be equally great and effective if it were such as 
we suppose. As far, however, as the historical character of the 
Book of Genesis is concerned, the so-called confusion of tongues 
resolves itself into a case of disunion and dispersion; and science 
admits that this is the most probable cause of physical and 
linguistic BPerences. 


46 It would not be consistent with the narrow limits im- 
pdsed upon these incidental remarks to examine all or any of 
the theological inferences which might be deduced from this 
history of the tower-builders. We must not here pause to ask 
whether the religious lesson conveyed by this history of the 
dispersion of primitive men be any thing further than an inti- 
mation, that the true centre and metropolis of the human race 
is not an earthly Babel but a heavenly Jerusalem. We must 

not now busy ourselves with the inquiry, whether this compul- 
sory emigration from the plain of Shinar was not a second 
version or a supplementary description of the banishment from 
Eden. We must leave it to the professed theologian to show 
at length that as death and dispersion were the twin conse- 
quences of sin, so life and reunion are to be the conjoined results 
of redemption—that Christianity is not merely the harbinger of 
life ; but that it is also the point of reconvergence for the human 
race, and that this is indicated by the first gifts conferred upon 
the ministers who were to begin the work of reuniting man- 
kind—namely, an intuitive knowledge of the different dialects 
of the world, instead of that acquired by a laborious study of 
grammar, which man had invented as an antidote to the curse 
of confusiont. But it belongs to our present subject to call 





* H. RI. p. 53. Tr. 

+ Neque tamen dignitas ejus (Grammatices) parva censenda est; quan- 
doquidem antidoti cujusdam vicibus fungatur contra maledictionem illam 
Confusionis Linguarum. Bacon de Augmentis Scientiarum, Lib. VI. (Vol. 
‘VIII. p. 307, Montagu.) 

Fr 
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attention to the fact that this setting up of a name—this erection 
of a visible monument stretching towards heaven, was the first 
recorded instance of that striving after objectivity, and that 
tendency to realism, which is the most formidable antagonist of 
spiritual religion*. For it is worthy of observation, that one of 
the earliest and most important results of that hankering after 
outward manifestation, which produced the first rude monument 
and picture-writings, was the introduction every where of idola- 
trous forms of worship. The first great fact of consciousness is, 
as we have seen, the existence of an external world in contrast 
to the thinking subject. To this belief the mind attains on the 
evidence of the perceptions excited and called into being by con- 
tact with the world of sense. But there is another belief, to 
which the reason comes almost as soon on the evidence of its own 
reflexions, the belief in a superior being who created the subject 
as well as the object of consciousness, the great point of union to 
the two contrasted realities. It is, however, much easier to con- 
template the common objects of consciousness, than to think of 
and regard unceasingly this reality of the reason. And thus, 
impatient of abstraction, the reasoning being gives an outward 
manifestation to this as well as to his other thoughts; he writes 
God on the world as he wrote other things, with picture and 
statue imitations, and ere long worships the type instead of the 
reality; he falls down on his knees before a mere memoria 
technica, he pays homage to an object of sense, forgetful that 
the essence and definition of God, his own idea of a supreme 
being, is, that he is something without the subject, which is yet 
not a part of the external world. Picture-writing, and indeed 
all the arts, are but so many different indications of that feeling 
which gave rise to the worship of images; they are all different 
species of idolatry, different symptoms of man’s aversion to abstract 
thought, of his love of dresses and disguises, of the unphiloso- 
phical tendencies of his lower nature. For what is philosophy but 
an undressing of the worldt? It is to deprive our thoughts of 
all those outward veils and vestments in which they are gene- 
rally too prone to wrap up the objects of their contemplations, it 





* Theatre of the Greeks, 6th Ed. p. [4]. 
+ “The beginning of all Wisdom is to look fixedly on Clothes, or even 
with armed eyesight, till they become transparent.” (Sartor Resartus, 
p- 66; see also pp. 74, 210). 
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is to strip eternity of the robe of time, to divest existence of the 
accident of mortality, to let fall the many-coloured cloaks of 
individuality, in which the genus is enveloped, to see the soul 
unclothed and unencumbered with that garment of flesh which 
weighs it down to earth, and brings it to the near contact of 
death and decay. All this is difficult to the untutored intellect ; 
as difficult as to gaze on the noon-day sun without a cloud, or a 
mist, or even so much as a bit of coloured glass, to break the 
intensity of his light; and yet it is what we ought to do, what 
we must do if we would live as creatures that enjoy reason and 
hope for immortality. 


47 The invention of alphabets, or of writing, in the modern 
sense of the word, was the first step towards the overthrow of 
idolatry ; and it is a remarkable fact, that Europe owes her alpha- 
bet to the only nation, which, in the remote ages, preserved itself 
to any considerable extent from the worship of symbols: but still 
it was only a partial remedy; for books, those sworn foes of 
all idols, of all worship of the world of sense, were but few, and 
even “the old man eloquent” preached his mellifiuous wisdom 
to a small audience. It is true that wherever they went they 
were fraught with a real vitality; they sped like the knights 
errant of old, releasing many an oppressed mind from captivity, 
and here and there lighting the lamp of truth in a land of 
darkness; yet their influence was very limited, and even after 
the Christian religion had appeared, causes, which are well-known, 
operating with it, crumbled the old fabric of civilization into 
minute fragments, and the mind of man was again a worshipper 
of images and of art. At length came the invention of print- 
ing, the most important event, perhaps, in the history of the 
world. From this time forth, the book was not a solitary hero, 
a Hercules or a Theseus, striving for the liberation of men from 
the giants who tyrannized over them. Their name was legion; 
in infinite hosts they spread themselves over the world, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. First of all, the idolatry of popery fell 
before them, then art as the instrument of idolatry was over- 
thrown ; philosophy was by them reinstated in her rightful domi- 
nion; philology came forth as her hand-maid; feudality and 
tyranny gave way to their victorious march, and to this day 
the despots of the world tremble before them. Let us not be 
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deceived: Luther was great, but Guttenberg was still greater*. 
The letter did not kill but gave life, for it was by the letter 
that the spirit lived again, and it is the aid of the letter, it 
is philology, in one of its forms, which we must have recourse 
to whenever we would struggle with those idols of the forumf, 
the realized ideals that ever and anon usurp the throne of reason, 
and tyrannize over the misnamed free-will of manf. 


48 From these reflexions on the influence produced upon 
literature, and, through it, on the opinions of the world, by a 
greater facility of writing, and an unbounded circulation of writ- 
ten documents, we come naturally to consider the ts of the 
invention of writing on the spoken language of which it is the 
secondary expression. The art of writing was a mere inyen- 
tion; it stands on precisely the same footing with the other 
useful arts: hence it was at first rude and uncouth; and as it 
did not for a long time arrive at perfection, or become so edsy 
as to fall into general use, it has produced, by its want of com- 
pleteness, great and lasting evils on the mind of uneducated 
man. But language was a spontaneous result of our organiza- 
tion, and thus, like every production of nature, was as perfect 
at the beginning, indeed much more so than it is now, when 
literature or the written word has developed itself in a thousand 
different ways. If any one thing more than another can show 
the absurdity of those who speak of an invented language, it is 
simply this fact, that the oldest languages are always the richest 
in materials, the most perfect in analogy, the most uniform in 
etymological structure. Philology too instructs us that those very 
words, which the believers in an invented language regard as 
the most difficult to invent, and therefore as the last introduced, 
are, in fact, the basis of all language; for instance, the pro- 





* Luther himself called the invention of printing “ das letzte Auflodern 
vor dem Erléschen der Welt” (Falkenstein, Gesch. der Buchdruckerkunst, 
Vorrede, p. 1.). The reader will find in Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de 
Paris (Lib. V. ch, 2.), some remarks on this subject, written in a wild and 
extravagant tone, as is the wont with modern French authors of that 
school, but yet very striking and true. 

Tt Bacon’s Novum Organon, Lib. I. Aph. 59, 60. 
$ Carlyle’s Hist. of the French Revolution, I. p. 13. 
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nouns and numerals, which Adam Smith* considers of recent 
introduction, are known to have been the very oldest part of 
every tongue; for it is just these words which retain their identity 
in languages which have been longest separate, and have there- 
fore become most unlike in other particulars. The effect of 
increased use upon the structure of inflected language is rather 
to weaken and corrupt than to improve or amplify; and it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that, as such languages 
remove themselves from their origin, the love of what is called 
euphony gains ground more and more, the elements or roots 
are no longer clearly discriminated from the terminations, and 
the meaning of the separate parts of the word becomes less dis- 
tinguishable, till at last all inflexion is superseded by a system of 
prefixes and auxiliaries. The monosyllabic languages, which are 
the most imperfect of all, appear to be degenerated forms of older 
and more complete idioms. It may seem strange, but it is never- 
theless true, that this corruption of the forms of language has 
arisen, not in spite of, but directly in consequence of literature ; 
and the invention and diffusion of writing, which have produced 
such important results in literature and science, and, through 
them, on the general mind of man, have thus contributed to un- 
dermine the mighty and perfect structure of spoken language, 
the immediate production of that reason of which writing is so 
important an instrument. This has not been generally re- 
marked t, and it wili be worth our while to bestow a little consi- 
deration upon it. 

The beginning of literature has been prior to the begin- 
ning of writing in all those countries in which literature has 
subsequently attained its greatest developement. As the want 
of writing materials necessitates the adoption of metre, the first 
composition in every language is poetry. Had the invention of 
writing and printing been coeval with the first beginnings of 
language, we should certainly never have had an epic poem, 
perhaps never a line of poetry in the world. Besides, there 





* Considerations concerning the Formation of Languages, at the end of 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments. (Vol. II. p. 431.) 

+ It has been noticed, however, that writing could never produce any 
change upon the spoken language otherwise than through the literature. 
(See A. A. E. Schleiermacher, de [Influence de 0 Ecriture sur le Langage. 
Darmstadt. 1835. p. 101). 
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appears to be something in the nature of early man, full as he 
is of sublime inquiry, and impressed with the wonders of the 
earth and the sky, which he gazes on with awe and veneration, 
that leads him on to poetry. The language of the old world 
streamed freély from the breast, swelling with infinite redundaney 
of expression, replete with the richest and most significant com- 
pounds, and ever bursting forth into song. ‘ We may suppose,” 
says William von Humboldt*, “that there was hardly in any 
desert a wandering horde which had not its lays. Man, as a 
species, is a singing animal, connecting, however, thought with 
his melody.” The sage, who discoursed to his disciples on the 
mysteries of man and the world, set before them “the sweet 
food of sweetly-uttered knowledget,” and the chronicler, who 
wished to perpetuate the past deeds of his warrior-race, sang to 
the harp the verses he had composed. Prose can only arise 
after a long period of civilization, when writing has become 
tolerably easy, and writing materials sufficiently abundantt; it 
keeps pace with the logical or syntactical developement of a 
language; so that writing, which can produce no effect in the 
way of improvement on the forms of a language, exercises a 
most important influence on the construction and connexion of 
its sentences, and therefore on the science of the people who use 
it. The method of language gains at the expense of its mate- 
rials. It is observable that the first literary productions of a 
nation, their epic poems and lyrical hymns, are either entirely 
devoid of syntax or but inadequately provided with it. In the 
earliest poems of the Indians, for example, the Ramayana and 
Maha-Bharata, there is no syntax or construction properly so 
called) ; and as we do not know to what extent prose composition 
in the Sanscrit language was cultivated, we cannot say how far 
they ever arrived at a logical syntax. In the Greek literature, 
however, we possess an excellent specimen of a language developed 





* Uber die Verschiedenheit d. menschl. Sprb. pp. 59, 60. 
t+ Sir P. Sidney, Defence of Poesy, p. 495. 

t Scripturam tentare et communi usui aptare plane idem videtur Suisse, 
atque prosam tentare et in ea excolenda se ponere. Wolf, Prolegomena ad 
Homerwn, p. 72. 

§ By syntax we mean the strictly logical conformation of sentences, 
including that accurate discrimination of subject and predicate, to which 
the article is more or less necessary. 
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through all the successive stages, from the rude luxuriance of 
the Epos to the careful but barren elegances of logical prose ; for 
Hellenism, after it had secured its predominance over the Pelas- 
gian or older element, was subjected to no external interference ; 
its changes and progressions took place within itself; and it 
may therefore be cited as a good example of the influence of 
literature and civilization on the syntax of a pure and highly- 
cultivated idiom. In this language, before all others, we see 
the article, that great implement of logic-as distinguishing the 
subject from the predicate, disunite itself from the pronoun or 
general designation of locality ; in this language we see the differ- 
ences of mood developing- themselves from differences of tense, and 
all the syntactical modifications of the subordinate or accessory 
verb expressed by the participle, an etymological modification 
of the verb; in a word, the Greek language, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, which hangs between earth and heaven, has taken the 
‘middle place, between the synthetic and analytical languages, 
combining the perfection of the word with the regularity of the 
sentence, to a degree which no other idiom can parallel. The 
language of Homer is totally different from that of the later 
poets, and although his lines are not so devoid of logical struc- 
ture as the ¢lékas of the Indian poems, (and this is perhaps 
explicable from the fact that our present text of the Iliad and 
Odyssee is little more than a rifaccimento of the original works), 
it is still obvious on the most hasty perusal that the logical 
structure of sentences, for which prose Greek is so remarkable, 
had not yet established itself in the language. The same is 
also evident from the old Attic prose of Thucydides, which is 
full of what we should call bad grammar, arising of course from 
his inability to correct and polish his style by writing his sen- 
tences over and over again. Thus we often find that he has 
forgotten at the end of a sentence how he commenced it, or 
has purposely changed the construction, without being able, from 
want of facility in the mechanical part of writing, to retouch 
the beginning of the period. When Plato and Demosthenes 
flourished, the materials and habit of writing must have improved 
wonderfully, as we may infer from the correctness and polish of 
their style; it is stated, too, that the former used frequently to. 
rewrite his works, and that a tablet was found after his death 
in which the words at the beginning of the Republic were trans- 
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posed in a number of different ways*; and we are told that 
Demosthenes copied out the history of Thucydides eight timesf. 
Even in the Attic dramatists there is a great difference between 
the construction of the choruses, written after an old model, 
and the more prosaic dialogue ; and yet this last is by no means 
so conspicuous for that discrimination of the subject and pre- 
dicate by which the prose works are distinguished. Whenever a 
language has once arrived at a full syntactical developement this 
distinction between prose and verse ceases to exist ; the construc- 
tions in poetry then possess the same logical exactness as tose in 
prose. But the Attic idiom, though progressively approximating 
to this state, did not attain to it till the time of Xenophon and 
Plato, the latter of whom gave the first hints of the proper 
analysis of the sentence}, which he could not have arrived at had 
not the Greek language been by that time capable of logical 
prose: for in order that the theory of syntax may be discovered, 
the language itself must have become syntactical. As Plato 
discovered this theory from the logical texture which his own 
language had assumed, conversely Aristotle, when he had for- 
mally and methodically set forth the principles of the Platonic 
analysis of the sentence, adapted his own style to this method ; 

and thus he is not only the great expounder of the method of 
language, but also the most methodical of writers; a cireum- 
stance which has induced an eminent author( to compare his 
style to a table of contents. Thus we see that the history of 
Greek literature exhibits the developement of a language origi- 
nally the most copious into one confessedly the most syntactical, 
one in which the discovery of logic or of the principles of syn- 
tax was first made. And the wonderful fact about it is, as we 
have said, that it should have arrived at this ultimate state 
with a smaller sacrifice of its original form than any other lan- 
guage in the world. In general, however, it may be laid down 
that languages fall off in perfection of form as they gain in re- 
gularity of literary composition, and that the same causes which 
destroy the symmetry and regularity of the structure of words, 





_ * Quintilian. VIII. 6. § 63. Dionys. Halic. de Compositione Verborum. 
p. 208, Reiske. 
t Lucian. adv. indoctum, p. 102. 
t See below, Chap. VI. § The poet Gray. 
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as a product and counterpart of the mind, promote the efficacy 
of language, as an instrument of science. Examine the ana- 
lytical languages of modern Europe—our own for instance; you 
will find that in the arrangement of their words in sentences 
they are absolutely confined to the logical method. And what 
is the state of their etymological structure? In the English 
language we have no distinction of genders by means of in- 
flexion, no declension, no facility of forming compound words, 
and but a few fragments of the Anglo-Saxon conjugation. In 
fact, the most perfect language for the purposes of deduction 
would be one, the words of which have no individual significa- 
tion, but are merely general symbols; for the method of lan- 
guage, as we have before observed, is independent of any par- 
ticular language; but as such a language can exist in writing 
only, it follows that writing must have an important influence 
on science. And this we know to be the case: for it is clear 
that the greatest advances in science have always been preceded 
by some great improvement in written language, whether it be 
the step from picture-writing to the alphabet, from the rude 
manuscript to the printed book, or from the abacus to algebra. 


49 These considerations lead us to expect in the lan- 
; guages of all nations, in which we find an early use of 
writing and an early cultivation of pure literature, some indica- 
tions of the triumph of syntax over etymology. To repeat 
here, what we have elsewhere stated*, this tendency is not so 
much a war of language with itself, as a contest between two 
modes of expression, one of which is best adapted to the memory 
unaided by written words, and the other best suited to the 
formal statement and registration of our connected thoughts. 
Accordingly, when we speak of languages as being in an old and 
new state or condition, we speak of them as more or less affected 
by the cultivation of prose literature and by the common use of 
writing. As we have not, by the nature of the case, any 
ancient language which is altogether unaffected by the written 
records which have transmitted it to us, we can only speak of 
these differences as differences of degree. But we may divide 
all languages known to us into three states or conditions, thus 





* Maskil le Sopher, pp. 3, 4. 
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differing in the degree of detriment which their cultivation of 
syntax has caused to their etymological structure, We shall call 
these primary, secondary, and tertiary states. 

(1) Languages in a primary, or highly etymological state, 
are those which have few or no syntactical contrivances; but 
complete and regular inflexions, and a living power of derivation 
and composition. In such languages, writing has been eculti- 
vated at a late period, and circumstances have not favoured the 
logical developement of the language. The most remarkable 
specimens of languages in a primary state, are the Sanscrit, 
Sclavonian, and old Latin. 

(2) Languages in a secondary state are those, which, 
without sacrificing, to any very considerable extent, their inflex- 
ions and power of composition, have still attained to a clear 
and copious syntax. The most remarkable specimens of this 
class are, the ancient Greek, and the modern High German. 

(3) Languages in a tertiary state are those, which have 
all but lost their inflexions and power of composition; which 
substitute syntactical contrivances for those variations of form, 
which, in the older languages, characterize differences of declen- 
sion and conjugation; and which enjoy all the resources of logic 
in the construction of their propositions. To this class we must 
refer all the Semitic languages, the dead no less than the living, 
together with a considerable number of modern idioms, including 
the Romance languages*, and our own. 

It is to be observed, however, that the passage of a language 
from a secondary to a tertiary state generally presupposes, in 
addition to the influences of writing and literature, some con- 
siderable infusion of heterogeneous ingredients produced either 
by conquest or emigration. Thus all the Semitic languages have 
lost their inflexions and their living etymology in consequence of 
a very early admixture of ethnical elements, to which the Book 
of Genesis bears satisfactory and circumstantial testimony. The 
Franks, when they conquered the Latinized inhabitants of Gaul, 
and the Normans, when they settled as a military aristocracy 
among the Anglo-Saxons, found, in the countries to which they 





* As we have already intimated (above § 18, p. 23) the original patois 
was utterly ungrammatical. The syntax was restored and extended by 
the literary efforts of the Troubadours. 
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migrated, languages capable of inflexion; and in each case the 
language, which resulted from a compromise between the victors 
and the vanquished, sacrificed all the characteristics of etymo- 
logical vitality. The same effects were produced in a minor 
degree by the Mohammedan conquest of Persia; and it appears 
that when the Etruscans subjugated the Umbrians in Italy, the 
result was a mixed language, mainly that of the vanquished, in 
which the declensions and conjugations were nearly if not entirely 
annihilated. 


50 It cannot be said that the passage of a language from 
one state to another, and the improvement of syntax at the 
expense of etymology, is in any case tantamount to a degeneracy 
of idiom. On the contrary, as we have already suggested, the 
tertiary state generally accompanies and promotes an advance in 
science and social culture. The degradation of a language is: 
a different process, and it is attributable to a widely different 
cause. Speech is degraded when it loses its etymological struc- 
ture without gaining the compensating advantage of a syntactical 
developement ; and this is occasioned by a retrogression in the 
social and intellectual position of the people, as when emigrants 
from a civilized community are widely dispersed, and reduced 
from an agricultural or political state to that of nomads, espe- 
cially when this is accompanied by privations, and by the 
deteriorating influences of a worse soil or climate. All the 
sporadic or Turanian idioms of High Asia, of which we shall 
speak in the following chapter, are instances of a degradation of 
language: they are all probably depravations of the Iranian 
type. Similarly, the languages of Africa must be considered as 
successive products of Semitic disorganization: the Syro-Arabian. 
tongue passes from the Abyssinian to the Galla and Berber, from 
this again to the Caffre, from the Caffre to the Hottentot, who 
is finally caricatured by the savage Bushman. 

Any state of a language may become liable to this degrada- 
tion. But, in by far the greater majority of cases, the idioms, 
which have been subjected to this falling off, were in their 
primitive state, or at least in a primary condition, when the 
causes which we have mentioned led to this depravation of their 
structure and capabilities. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that a return to civilization is by no means denied to any 
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degenerate or sporadic tribes, and that they may not only 
resume their social and political state, but may also be liable to 
the same influences of writing, and ethnical admixture, which 
produce the transition from the secondary to the tertiary state 
-of a language. We have a conspicuous example of this in the 
case of the Chinese. It cannot be doubted that the population 
of this immense empire is made up of successive stratifications 
of sporadic or Turanian immigrants, closely packed together, 
and reinitiated, at an early period, into the arts which their 
ancestors had cultivated in the original abode of the human 
race. The consequence of this revival has been to make the 
disintegrated remains of their degenerate idioms an artificial ap- 
pendage to a system of written symbols. And to such an extent 
is this carried that two entirely different spoken languages are 
represented by one single convention of arbitrary signs. 

These are the only changes to which language appears to be 
liable. It has a tendency to pass from an etymological to a 
syntactical state; and this process is facilitated by the cultivation 
of writing, and is carried to its fullest limits by the admixture 
of new ethnical elements. Language too may be degenerated 
or depraved, and in this condition it may, by the sacrifice of its 
few remains of vitality, become the instrument of literature and 
science, and minister to the intercommunion of civilized man. 
But if we believe that languages had a common origin, and that 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the world enjoyed a complete intel- 
lectual organization, we must conclude that the highly etymolo- 
gical condition of a language mnst have been its original type, 
and that all deviations from this type are of subsequent introduc- 
tion, and should be explained by a reference to the operations of 
secondary and external causes. 


51 We have now given a general sketch of the first part of 
the philosophy of language; we have sought to point out the 
original unity of speech, to show that spoken language is na- 
tural, but written language artificial, and to draw a bold and 
intelligible outline of the effects of the latter upon the literary 
developement of a nation. It remains that we turn to the 
second part of the subject, and state, by way of explanation, 
the connexion between the results of psychology, or the science 
of mind, and of the philosophical analysis of inflected language, 
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That such a connexion, or rather identity of results, should exist 
is necessary, if we are right in maintaining that language springs 
naturally and spontaneously from the mind of man. 

The results of all that writers on the philosophy of mind 
have collected, with regard to our thoughts and the constitution 
of our intellectual powers, may easily be summed up, so far as 
they accord with our own convictions. Every man has one pri- 
mary belief; that he exists, and that there is something without 
him, full of realities, animate and inanimate; he sees too an 
infinity of beings like himself, who live in the same belief. This 
something without him is known to him from his sensations, which, 
acting in the first instance on his bodily organs, produce an 
impression on his mind which we call a perception. These 
perceptions survive the presence and the influence of the sub- 
stance which caused them, they become a part of the mind, 
and are called conceptions. Now the mind of man is so consti- 
tuted that, whenever a perception is recollected or a conception 
arises, it instantly awakes some other similar conception, or 
perhaps a whole train of them, connected by the relations of 
resemblance or contrast. This habit or tendency is called 
association or suggestion. We can also combine those concep- 
tions at pleasure, so as to form new conceptions existing only 
in the mind, and this faculty is called imagination. Now all 
these powers, with the exception of the last, are confessedly 
enjoyed by the lower animals, and we class them all under the 
name Understanding, the faculty of rules, or the faculty of 
judging according to sense*. But there is also a higher faculty, 





* It will be observed that we use the term “ understanding” in a more 
limited sense than others, Coleridge for instance, give to the “hwman un- 
derstanding.” Coleridge attributes to the understanding many operations 
which we consider as peculiar to the reason—discourse, abstraction, 
generalization, &c. (Aids to Reflection, p. 215). We adopt the Kantian 
distinction, in general, but we are rather disposed to comprehend under 
the term reason every faculty which is peculiar to the mind of man, 
excepting the imagination, which, however, in its truest and highest form 
can exist only in a reasoning and speaking creature. For imagination, 
when it really deserves the name, is intimately connected and blended 
with the reason. It is in fact the poetical reason, or the realistic element 
in the reason. In its lower form it constitutes the fancy, which ministers 
to the hope and fear of infants and dumb animals. 
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which we alone possess, which presides over and regulates the 
understanding, and which we call Reason, or the faculty of 
principles. By this faculty we compare our conceptions with 
one another, we estimate their similarity or incongruity, we 
arrange the objects of our perception in classes, and these classes 
again under more general subdivisions; we compare these ulti- 
mate generalizations with one another, and so arrive analytically 
at absolute truth: or, in some cases, we seize upon the prin- 
ciples of science synthetically, @ priori, and at once. It is this 
faculty which constitutes our humanity; it is to this that speech 
ministers as an indispensable, but subordinate, adjunct. 

The knowledge of his own existence and the simultaneous 
belief in an external world,—this is the first act of man’s con- 
sciousness. But this consciousness is itself subjected to two 
other primary intuitions: it is subordinated to the intuition of 
space, for he is here, and everything else is there, and these are 
two positions; it is subordinated to the idea of time, for the very 
belief in his own existence presumes a continuance. 

This then is the sum of psychology. Man is, and the world 
is, there is a here and a there, a me and a not-me,—the know- 
ledge of this fact is consciousness. He has perception, concep- 
tion, association, which constitute his Understanding. He com- 
pares, generalizes, knows, and discourses; these are the opera- 
tions of his Reason. And all his thoughts are modified by and 
subordinated to his primary intuitions of space and time. 


52 Now if language be, as we say it is, the genuine pro- 
duct of the reason, we should expect to find traces of all these 
conformations of the mind in the structure of our speech. And 
so it is. 

Our analysis of the Greek and cognate languages has taught 
us that there are two primary elements of speech; the first, an 
organizing element which enters into all words, and which we 
call a pronoun; the second, a material element which consti- 
tutes the basis of all significant terms which are not pronouns. 
The pronoun expresses in the first instance the relation of the 
thinking being to the external world, of the subject to the object, 
of the me to the not-me, and this is formally put as an oppo- 
sition of here to there. The first general and vague idea of 
there is soon split up into a number of modifications, of which 
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the first is a distinction of objects in the there or outward world, 
according as they are nearer to or farther from the subject, and 
subsequently a designation of all the different directions in which 
they stand with regard to the subject. The pronoun therefore 
in its different forms is an expression of the first great fact of con- 
sciousness,—that we are and that there is something without us. 


53 The material element of language includes the names 
of all the objects, which present themselves to us in the outward 
world, and to our contact with which we owe the experiences 
that are the staple for our understanding. We find on exami- 
nation that all names of things are generic terms, that they 
describe some particular quality or attribute of the object, which 
strikes us as most remarkable in it, and by which we at once 
see its resemblance to the other objects of the same class. 
We observe, too, that even the words which we call proper 
names were originally generic terms, designating some qualities, 
and consecrated to certain particular objects possessing those 
qualities in a remarkable degree. It is, therefore, clear that 
the very act of naming implies classification and abstraction, or 
reasoning power, and when Adam is said to have named all the 
animals, this is only another way of expressing the fact, that 
by his reasoning power, which is identical with the power of 
speech, he divided them according te the prima facie classes of 
natural history. Of course, this use of general instead of special 
names has a great effect on the conciseness and perfection of 
language as an instrument of thought. But the process does 
not stop here; not only are individuals described by general 
names, but all the relations which bear any resemblance to the 
attribute from which the body of the name, or the root as it is 
called, is derived, are expressed by words into which that root 
enters; nay more, very many words expressing contrasted rela- 
tions have the same root perhaps slightly modified. This is an 
exemplification in language of the principle of association or 
suggestion, which all psychologists recognize as one of the most 
important operations of the mind. All writers on suggestion or 
the association of ideas admit, either directly or by implication, 
that contrast or contrariety is a species of connexion among 
ideas ; indeed, Brown makes it one of the primary laws of sug- 
gestion. Now, if we recollect that suggestion or association 
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depends upon previous coexistence or previous proximate succes- 
sion, we shall not wonder, that, in this natural and necessar 
process of expressing the greatest number of thoughts or modifi- 
cations of thought with the fewest possible words or modifica- 
tions of words, ideas of contrast, as well as ideas of resemblance, 
should be expressed by words, into which the same, or a slightly 
modified root enters; for all contrasts and resemblances are rela- 
tions, and no idea of a relation could be formed unless we had 
seen the related objects together, or experienced the related 
feelings in close succession; but in this case, where the percep- 
tions have taken place together, the recollection of one percep- 
tion awakens a remembrance of the other; consequently, if we 
have got a word to express one of these related ideas, that word 
suggests the other idea to our mind; therefore, the root of that 
word, or a slight modification of it, would naturally be adopted 
to express the other idea, whether it be an idea of contrast or 
an idea of resemblance. And thus we find that a word may 
bear two contrasted significations, or there may be two or more 
words, containing the same or slightly modified roots, which 
denote contrasted or contrary objects or feelings, when the 
objects or feelings have been seen, felt, or experienced, always 
or generally, in connexion or in immediate succession*. 





* The following are a few instances of the principle of association as 
it manifests itself in the same or a cognate language. 


Contrast. Cause and Effect. 
havere, wish, habere, have. aio, speak, diw, hear. 
cupio, desire, capio, take. avédaw, speak, audio, hear. 
Ada, wish, Adw, take. kadéa, call, ceAdw, hear. 
xpHotpos, xpacopeiy, assist, xfjpos, xpyitew, video, see, oda, know. 
want assistance. “set” (place), “sit” (be placed). 


carus, possessed and valued, carere want. dé, bind, daiw, burn. 
“dear,” (prized) because you have it, djpos, dypyds, do. do. 
“ dear,” (expensive) because you wantit. amre, fasten, dra, set on fire. 


xpéia, use, xpeia, need. d€x-cvos, rere déx-onat,, the 
gestire, wish, gerere, carry with one xelp, oad ~ aip-€o, {conse- 
trachten, look at eagerly, tragen, to carry. hand, see hin-than, ( quent 


pevos \ a moving ot Cae Singer, SOR ae 


x pe ; 
pépova force, desire, ssdpighe ing. 
béa \ quickness of riOnpe } obi: 


bods motion. Oaxos 
“ fast” (rapid), “fast” (fixed). 
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54 Every word containing a root, or belonging to the 
material element of language, also contains by way of prefix, 
suffix, or both, a pronominal element. This is the counterpart 
in language of the psychological fact, that every act of con- 
sciousness is subordinated to the two conditions of thought, the 
intuitions of space and time. The old Epicureans maintained 
that the only real existences in the world were matter and 
space*, and that every thing else was either a property (con- 
junctum) or an accident (eventum) of theset. Time, for instance, 
was an accident of matter, not perceptible in itself, but to be 
inferred from the rest or motion of thingst. With what con- 
nexion with this materialistic view we know not, but all people, 
whether philosophers or not, seemed to have made up their 
minds, till Kant appeared, that space at all events was some- 
thing external, empirical, and real. Kant, however, deduces his 
critical philosophy from the position that space and time are 
a priori intuitions, because we cannot form a conception of out- 
ward objects without a presupposition of space and time; they 
necessarily form the basis of all outward phenomena; they are, 
both of them taken together, pure forms of all perception, and 
consequently make synthetical positions a priori possible§. It 
is true that the intuitions of Space or Position, and of Time or 
Continuity, are equally original and equally necessary, but if we 
analyze them more rigorously we shall find that the intuition of 
Time is only a refinement and modification of that of Space. 
These two primary notions may be otherwise stated as an intui- 
tion on the one hand of position or fixedness of objects with 
isolations or intervals, which is the intuition of Space, and an 
intuition on the other hand of continuousness or motion of ob- 
jects, or of such a closeness and proximity in their positions 
that the intervals are not perceived, or not taken into account, 





* Lucretius I. 446: 
preter inane et corpora, tertia per se 

Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 

Tt vy. 450: Nam quequomque cluent aut his conjuncta duabus 
Rebus ea invenies aut horum eventa videbis. 

t v. 463: Nee per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendum est 
Semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete. 

; § Kritik der reinen Vernunft, pp. 28-43. 

f G 
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and this is the intuition of Time. Now it is clear even from 
common language, that this is the whole distinction between 
space and time; for the words which we use as indications of 
position, such as “ before” and “after,” “ backwards” and ‘“for- 
wards,” are also indicative of time. We shall, however, make 
our meaning clearer by an example. 


55 That these primary forms of thought necessary to per- 
ception are the basis of pure mathematics, is distinctly stated by 
Kant*, and it is indeed obvious to every one, who agrees with 
Plato in considering the exact sciences as derived from percep- 
tion by the intellectual faculties. The two first invented of the 
exact sciences were Arithmetic and Geometry, which are both 
referable to the intuition of Space. The latter was always, in 
the hands of the old geometers, the science of position; in the 
former, all the principles are derived from the notion of inter- 
vals, and the primary names of the numbers are, as we shall 
hereafter see, pronominal words signifying position. For con- 
venience in reckoning, it soon became customary to substitute 
for these arithmetical words a set of symbols, all of them single 
letters, and people were not long in inventing concise methods of 
combining these according to the principles of the science. But 
even these abbreviations were not enough, and a sort of short- 
hand was invented in different parts of the world, which Euro- 
peans have agreed to designate by the Arabic name Algebraf. 
This written language, for it was only a set of symbols, and 
therefore could not be spoken, was, in process of time, extended 
to the expression of geometrical results: but only imperfectly; 
because the geometer sometimes encroached upon the domain of 
the other intuition; and a science of pure time had not been deve- 
loped from the sciences of Space. In fact, the intuition of Time 
or continuity was much more difficult to deal with; like the old 
Heracleitean doctrines, it presupposed a continual flowing or 
change, and escaped from the grasp of expression, The great 





* Kritik der reinen Vernun/t, p. 41. 
Sue 
t This word is referred to »>, and signifies “reductio partium ad 
totum, seu fractionum ad integritatem.” (Golius, c. 462. Freytag, IL. 
p- 239 b.) ° 
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difficulty to be overcome was a philological one,—the construction 
of a language to express motion, time, or continuous change. 
This obstacle was surmounted at nearly the same period by 
both Leibnitz and Newton, and their discovery of the language 
of change was one of the greatest importance immediately for 
physical science, and ultimately, we doubt not, for philosophy 
in general. No one has been at the pains to point out the 
natural progress of this discovery: it will, we apprehend, be 
easy to do so. The most obvious example of continued change, or 
melting down of intervals, is that of physical continuous motion: 
so obvious, indeed, that the ancient philosophers included under 
the name motion (xivyors) all that we include under the term 
change ; thus, Plato Theetet. P- 181 D: dvo oy hévyo TOUTW 
elon Kivycews, adroiwa ty, TV dé mepepopav (read copav.) 
Parmen. p. 138 c: kwovpevov 7 péporro 7 adddovoi ro av. 
Aristot. Nat. Ausc. VII. 2. § 1: éwei dé Tpeis eiot kevyoes 4 Te 
KaTa TOTOV, Kal KATA Kai TO TOLOV, Kai Ta TO ToGOV, avayKn 
kal Td xwovueva tpla. 4 péev ovv Kata ToTov dopa, 74 oé 
KaTa TO ToLOv GAAoiwats, y Oé KaTAa TO TOGO avENotS Kal 
@Vicrs. In accordance with this, then, the earliest language or 
science of change borrowed all its terms and even its name 
from physical motion: though from the very first it was applied 
to the investigation of problems in change or continuity in 
general. The natural division, therefore, of the exact sciences 
is this. (1) The science of positions or intervals, which includes 
geometry and arithmetic. (2) The science of time or of conti- 
nuous change, which comprehends mechanics, dynamics, and the 
great problem of physical astronomy. When Algebra, or the 
symbolical language in which the sciences of space were ex- 
pressed, was applied to the science of time, it was called 
Fluxions or Differential Calculus; but it might in fact be called 
by the name of the older language, of which it is merely an 
extension. We are aware that an eminent mathematician, 
in the sister island, has asserted that Algebra, by which he 
means all that is included in the unphilosophical use of the word 
analysis, is the science of pure Time*, and he even goes so far 





* Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, in the introductory remarks to an essay 
“On Conjugate Functions and on Algebra as the Science of Pure Time” 
(Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. p. 293 foll.), states 

G2 
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as to say, that arithmetic is a part of the same science*: but 
with deference to him and another distinguished analystt, who 
defines Algebra as the science of general reasoning by sym- 
bolical language, we must insist that Algebra can never be 
called a science, when separated from its applications, which are 
all so many distinct sciences. If the science of pure time is 
coextensive and identical with Algebra, as the former scholar 
asserts, then must Geometry, which is the science of pure Space, 
become the science of pure Time whenever it is expressed in 
analysis. Algebra should be defined as the method or art of 
combining symbols, as a language in which we can carry on 
the most abstract and general reasonings about sensible objects, 
considered in their relation to one or other of our original 
intuitions. 

It appears, then, from the progress and extension of Algebra, 
that the intuition of Time, though necessarily co-ordinate with 
that of Space, may be derived from it by adding the idea of 
motion or change, or by melting down the intervals which con- 
stitute position, and that in scientific language, at all events, the 
expression of Time is posterior to that of Space. In the common 
languages we find two classes of the material words, which we 
call nouns and verbs. The former are capable of expressing 
relations of Space only: the latter denote actions or express rela- 
tions of Time. Yet we find that both are made out of the same 
materials; the roots or stuff of language enter into each set, 
and they are each of them combined with pronominal elements, 
which denote the case-relations in the former, and the person- 





“that his object is to inquire whether existing Algebra offers no rudiment 
which may encourage a hope of developing a science of Algebra, properly 
so called, strict, pure and independent, deduced by valid reasons from its 
own intuitive principles; and this not less an object of a priori contem- 
plation than Geometry, not less distinct in its own essence from the rules 
which it may teach or use, and from the signs by which it may express its 
meaning ; and that he has been led to the belief that the intuition of time 
is such an element.” This is not the place to enter upon a formal exami- 
nation of so profound a subject: but we are sure that any one who will 
look into Sir W. R. Hamilton’s paper, and compare it with the explana- 
tion given in the text, must admit that he has confused the method of 
Algebra with one of its applications. 
* Ubi supra, p. 308. t Professor Peacock’s Algebra, § 1. 
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relations in the latter; the cases of the nouns expressing the 
position of some object with regard to other objects, the persons 
of the verb the point from which the action begins, or at which 
it ends. These, we shall see, stand upon exactly the same 
footing, and the expression of agency, whether effected by a case, 
@ preposition, or a person-ending, is still strictly pronominal or 
derived from the intuition of space. 

From this examination we see that the principles according 
to which the words of a perfect, or, what is the same thing, 
an inflected language, are formed, that is to say, their anatomical 
structure, or internal mechanism, is the counterpart of what we 
know of the operations of the mind. Here, however, the parallel 
is at an end, and we must be careful to recollect that the words 
themselves, when once formed into a whole, are nowise repre- 
sentatives of any thing in the mind. They may go on through 
all possible shades of meaning, and even be used by abstraction 
without any regard either to their structure or primitive signifi- 
cation, and without in the least affecting the mind with a compre- 
hension of their import: nay, it is, as we have shown, the natural 
process in language, as it developes itself syntactically, to destroy 
the fulness and significance of its individual words; and it is 
highly beneficial to science that such should be the case. A very 
pregnant example of this is furnished by those general abstract 
terms of which so much has been said by metaphysicians. 

If we examine the abstract and general names in any lan- 
guage, we shall find that they are only tropical or figurative words 
properly referring to sensible objects; and the reason of this 
is obvious, for the whole end of language is to transfer our in- 
ward feelings to the outward world, so that they may become 
cognizable to others, and objective to ourselves; now in order to 
attach a name to a thing, it is necessary that the name and the 
thing should be presented to the observation a certain number of 
times together: but it is easier to present a material object to 
the observation of another for the purpose of naming it, than to 
describe to him an impression or a thought ; consequently, mate- 
rial objects are first named, and thoughts or ideas are described 
by a metaphorical reference to them. Of course, this method 
of forming our abstract terms, though necessary under the cir- 
cumstances, is productive of serious inconveniences; by using 
metaphorical words, we are apt to reason vaguely in consequence 
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of the different significations which the words bear in common’ 
language. Hence for the purposes of science it would doubtless 
be desirable to have a set of words which bear no specific mean- 
ing. But this is impossible in spoken language, except in the case 
of merely pronominal words, denoting not things but the posi- 
tions of things: therefore it is only in Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Music that we can have a spoken language perfectly general. In 
symbolical written language, however, it is possible to put down 
marks or signs, and invent laws for their combination without 
at all troubling ourselves about their interpretation; and it is to 
the invention of such a language, and its subsequent extension 
to subjects beyond the arithmetical calculations to which it was 
at first applied, that the great advances in pure mathematics, 
and the sciences depending on them, are to be attributed. 


56 As abstract general terms are merely the names of sen- 
sible objects used tropically, they could not be considered as the 
representatives of any ideas in the mind, even though it were 
true that the words of a language, and not the mode of forming 
them only, might be regarded as the representatives of mental 
operations, The controversy between the realists and nominalists, 
of which we have given a short account in the last Chapter, 
could not arise at the present day; every one is now aware that 
words, as the signs of generalization, are the only objects about 
which general reasoning is conversant. If any question of this 
sort could be agitated at present, it must be one between the 
nominalism of Occham, or conceptualism as some might be pleased 
to call it, and the ultra-nominalism of the school of Hobbes, 
Horne Tooke, or Bentham. Some of these have gone so far 
as to seek for general truths in the words of a particular lan- 
guage, but no one, nowadays, would conversely assert the objec- 
tive existence of general ideas, as something independent of the 
general terms which we use in reasoning. 

It is true, indeed, that general terms presume generalization ; 
it is true that there is such a thing as general, necessary, abso- 
lute truth, and that synthetic judgments a priori are possible ; 
it is true that there are genera and species of things, and, 
in short, representative or abstract knowledge as opposed to 
perceptive or intuitive knowledge; but it is not true that, 
because we can abstract and generalize, therefore we haye in 
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our mind general abstract ideas or images of the absolute and 
unconditioned, still less that our general terms are representa- 
tives of such ideas, and least of all that such abstract ideas 
have an independent existence. As a great philosopher has 
remarked, in speaking of the metaphorical meaning of general 
terms, our necessities have obliged us to depart from the natural 
order of our ideas; we have been obliged to attach ourselves 
to one furnished by the occasions and accidents to which we 
are liable, and this order gives us not the origin of our notions, 
but the history of our discoveries*. To adopt the words of the 
same philosopher, there are two different kinds of ideas,—the 
real and the nominal. The nominal idea of a thing is but its 
definition; and thus a simple idea is only real, for it cannot 
have a definition, that is, a new simple idea cannot be raised 
in the mind by means of words. The nominal idea or essence 
of a thing is simply that quality or attribute which we remark 
in it as the point of similarity between it and other individuals 
which we class with it, and which is therefore the cause of its 
name, This definition, like all classification or naming, is of 
course to a certain extent arbitrary; for as Dugald Stewart 
observest|—it does not necessarily follow that this quality is 
more essential to the existence of any thing as an individual 
than various other qualities which we are accustomed to regard 
as accidental. The real definition enables us to see the possi- 
bility of the thing defined, and it is this definition alone that 
can be made the basis of science, for which the nominal definition 
is not sufficient, unless it can be shown by experiment that the 
thing defined is possible, in which case the definition becomes 
real. There is, perhaps, no such thing in the world as a perfect 
circle, but the definition of the circle enables us to see the pos- 
sibility of the thing, and therefore the definition is allowed to 
rank among the first principles of the science of Geometry. The 
essence of a thing is but the possibility of it, and therefore does 
not depend upon ourselves; the merely nominal definition is arbi- 
trary, and though there is but one essence there may be several 
nominal definitions of the same thing, while the real definition 
must be justified by the reason, which shows that it is possible, 





* Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais sur ? Entendement Humain, p. 324. 
t Elements, p. 130. 
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or by experience, which shows that it actually is, and is aon 
fore possible *. 


57 The doctrines of the Realists in the middle ages seem 
to have been suggested by a misconception of the philosophy of 
Plato, which has prevailed to the present timef. It has been 
all along supposed that Plato was a realist in the strictest sense 
of the word, that he believed in the independent existence of 
universal ideas, that he had a great passion for the marvellous 
and mysterious, and so forth. We believe nothing of the kind. 
Plato may have been a bad citizen,—in his heart a traitor to 
his country, and an enemy to her institutions,—but he was not 
a mystical dreamer, or a wild enthusiast; he was the very 
greatest of all true philosophers, because he was the first; he 
was a sober, clear-headed thinker, and not the less so because he 
had the most brilliant fancy—a mind teeming with the most 
poetical imagery that ever gilded the page of abstract specula- 
tion. The business of philosophy, as we have before said, is to 
undress the objects of sense; to take the thought away from the 
particular, and turn it to the general. In the beginning of real 
philosophy this was the great thing to be done. The first phi- 
losophers, so called, were materialists and ultra-nominalists, and 
therefore it was Plato’s object, as a true philosopher, to estab- 
lish at least the position that truth and science cannot be found 
in the individuals, but must be sought after by general reason- 
ing; that we must take general terms, the names of classes 
and not of individual things, if we would arrive at any valuable 
conclusions. If he had written, as Dugald Stewart might have 
written, on the same theme in the nineteenth century, after the 
world had enjoyed for many hundred years the lights of philo- 
sophy, science, literature, and a true spiritual religion, he would 
have had no occasion to use allegories about chariots and 
winged horses, and ideas dwelling in the world of intelligence, 
and metempsychosist, and so forth. But living as he did in 





* Leibnitz (ubi supra, p. 252 foll.) 
+ It is perhaps right to make an exception to a certain extent in favour 
of Bishop Berkeley (see Siris, § 338). 
{ The allegory in the Phzedrus is borrowed entirely from the cireum- 
stance, that, in the Attic dialect, words referring to the use of wings are 
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an idolatrous country, where every association was opposed 
to abstraction, and the human soul made an image-worship of 
its every thought, where there was no literature except poetry 
and annals, and these too read by few, he was obliged to set 
up idols against idols, to make the imagination, which had 
created all the elements of Greek polytheism, its own iconoclast 
in favour of a rival worship; and so he spoke of ideas as things 
real, objective, and independent, dwelling with God in the 
heaven of heavens, and making other things what they are by 
participation. Nevertheless, no one knew better than he did 
that this was but philosophy speaking in parables; as will 
appear from the consideration of a very few facts*. 


58 Plato bases his whole system on dialectic or logic, the 
art of general reasoning. He knew that there could be no 
general reasoning leading to philosophy, or general principles, 
without real definitions. Now, the definition necessarily includes 
two things, generalization and. division, or, in the words of 
modern logicians, it is made either per genus or per differen- 
tiam. The former process is the base of the second; the second 
is the developement of the former. Accordingly, dialectic, and 
therefore philosophy, depend upon generalization; and Plato’s 





employed to signify the emotions of the mind (see, for instance, Sophocles, 
Ajax, 693); a metaphor so obvious that Aristophanes makes a very length- 
ened joke upon it in the Aves, 1436—1450. If the reader wishes for an 
instance of the way in which Plato could spin an allegory from the com- 
mon terms of poetical language, let him compare Phedrus, p. 251 a-p, 
where we have mparov pév eppiée—oiov éx ris ppikns—Oeppdrns—beppavbéev- 
tos 5€ eraxn—Cet ovv ev rovt@ Sdn, kat avakynkici—rH SueEddo eyx pies 
ékdory—a@ore Tava KevToupévn KiKA@ 4 Wuxi) oloTpa Kal dduvara, with 
Sophocles, Trachinice, 831 foll. : 

ei yap oe Kevratpou dovia vepeda 

xplet Soromows avayxa 

mAeupa TpogtakeyrTos iov 


, ‘ LA ‘ 

decvorar@ pev Udpas TpogTreTaKas 

, 
pacpatt ; i . 
a» , 77 
Gupeya vw aixiger 
tropéua Soddpvda kévtp’ 
émiléoarra., 


* See Cousin, Nowveaux Fragmens Philosophiques, p. 160 foll. 
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theory of ideas, as it is called, is merely the assertion of the 
principle, that in order to general reasoning we must gene- 
ralize and classify, kata yévos Ovaxpivew and car’ €id9 oKoreiv, 
which he explains very clearly in the Phedrus (p. 249 B): et 
yap avOpwnov Euviévar kat’ eidos Neryouevov, €x mwoA@v iov 
aicOjcewr eis ev Norio H@ Evvatpovpevov,—and this we presume 
is now generally admitted. It is strange that this should have 
escaped the notice of so many writers on the history of philo- 
sophy ; one would have thought that the connexion between 
him and the Pythagoreans, who made the same use of num- 
bers,—the first abstract terms in language,—which he did of 
his ideas, would have tanght them that Plato’s object was only 
to bring forward the principles of science or general truth, to 
draw the first outlines of a system of logic or general reasoning, 
by laying down the rules of classification and generalization. 
His pupil Aristotle, who has grievously misrepresented his mean- 
ing, did but fill up his scheme; and it may be shown from the 
words of both, that, in talking of genera and species, categories 
and universals, they meant only general terms, the necessary 
instruments of reasoning, the main part of the definition real, 
which is perpetual because it speaks only of the possible*. 


59 We need not search long in Plato’s works without 
finding indubitable proofs of his nominalism, expressed in. the 
most direct terms. For instance, in the Republic (X. p. 596 a) 





* Leibnitz, wu. s. p. 254: les Essences sont perpetuelles parceqwil ne s’y 
agit que du possible. 

t+ Mr Dyer in a paper On the noun, or name, as an instrument of reason- 
ing, read before the Philological Society, 14 Jan. 1848 (Proceedings, Vol. III. 
No. 65), has combated this view of Plato’s philosophy. He maintains that 
nominalism would have been totally inconsistent with Plato’s particular 
tenets; that he was in fact a realist. But he admits that Plato’s “realism 
did not prevent him from making use of general terms for logical pur- 
poses, precisely in the same way as the most thorough nominalist.” He 
tells us too that “the germ of Plato’s philosophy lies in the well-known 
passage of the Phedrus (245 p. sqq.) in which the soul is likened to a yoke 
of winged horses;” and he maintains that “fanciful as this sketch may 
appear, it in reality contains the leading principles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, such as we find them worked out in a more serious manner in the 
later dialogues.” The question therefore between Mr Dyer and ourselves 
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he begins an investigation by taking the generic name (dvoua) 
as a representative of the genus (cidos, idéa, which are in 
this passage used as identical words) and states that this is his 
usual method—ovre: ovr evbévde aptwpeOa émicxorovvTes, éK 
Tis eiwOvias pebddov; eidos yap Tou Tt év ExacTov e:wOanev 
TiOecOa epi Exacta Ta Toda, ois TavTOV Ovopa émipe po- 
pev—Oanuev On Kal viv Stt BovdAet THY TOANV. olov, ei Bees, 
modhai rou cict KAivat Kal TpdweCar.— aN id€ at ye Tov repi 
TavTa Ta oxen dvo, pla pev KAWwns, pia oe tpare(ns. And 
in the Laws (X. p. 895-6) he gives in plain words the dis- 
tinction, which we have given above, between the name and the 
definition, the former being a primé facie, the latter a scientific 
classification, the former a nominal, the latter a real descrip- 
tion : ap ouc av éGeros wept éxacTov Tpia voewv i—ev pep 
tiv ovclar, ev oe THs oVoias Tov Aoryor, év 6¢ Svoma’ Kat 
Oy kal épwrnces clvat wept Td Ov amav dvo.—ToTe wev nua 
éxacTov Tovvopa mpoTEwopevov avVTO TOV Adtyov aralTEIV, TOTE 
d€ Tov dryov avTov TpoTewouevoy Epwray av Tovvoua.—éoTt 
mov Oixa dtatpovpevov ev GAXow Te Kal ev apiOug. TovT@ by 
TO Kat apOpov dvona peév Gpttov, Aéryos dé apOuos dratpov- 
pevos eis toa Ovo mépy.—pev ovv ov TavTOV éxaTEepws mpoc- 
aryopevouer, Gv Te TOV NOON EpwTwpEvoL TOVVOUA aTrodiOwuEY, 
av Te Tovvoua Tov oryov, apTtiov ovouaTe Kal oye, dixa 
Svarpovmevov aptOudov mpocaryopevovtes TavTOV Ov3—o dy \uyn 
Tovvoua, Tis TovTOV hovyos ; exXouev GAXov wANY TOY vov x 
pnOevra, TH Ovvapevny aUvTHY avTHY Kiev Kivyow; On which 
it is asked, ro éauTo Kiwetv ons Noryov eyew THY aUTHY ovciav 
qvrep Tovvoua 6 on TwavTes Wrox Tpocaryopevouen 5 and this 





lies within a very narrow compass. He admits that Socrates was a nomi- 
nalist, and that Plato adopted the dialectic method of his master in a 
thoroughly nominalistic manner. Accordingly, it only remains that we 
should decide whether his idealism was a fanciful play with words and 
metaphors, which might be perfectly consistent with the merest nomi- 
nalism: or whether a clear-headed man, who understood the meaning of a 
general predication in language, was so besotted in his word-worship that 
he was obliged to give an external and objective existence to the signi- 
ficance of every verbal abstraction. In spite of the vagueness of his poe- 
tical phraseology, it is sufficiently clear from the passages quoted in the 
text that Plato regarded the general term or name as the only result of 
abstraction. 
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is assented to. If we compare these two passages with those 
which we have quoted above from Occham, the chief of the 
Nominalists, we shall see that their opinions on the value of 
universals coincide *, 

Plato, although no philologer, had convinced himself of the 
fact which philology has made certain to us, that although the 
structure of language is a counterpart of the organization of 
the mind, the individual words are only arbitrary signs, and 
therefore do not contain the truth of things. But the great 
talkers, by whom he was surrounded, and whose writings con- 
stituted the intellectual food of Athens, had arrived at the 
extremest point of ultra-nominalism, and had asserted that truth 
was to be found, not only in the fleeting phenomena of the 
visible world, but even in the individual words of a particular 
language. Plato is not to be charged with realism because he 
opposed this abuse of nominalism, any more than a man is to 
be considered an infidel who is opposed to the excesses of reli- 
gious zeal. But he has been called so, because, as Aristotle says, 
those who are in one extreme of wrong, class in the opposite 
extreme of wrong all who hold to the golden mean of right. 


60 The work in which Plato directly opposed the philo- 
logical application of this ultra-nominalism, the Cratylus, was till 
very lately altogether misunderstood; we shall therefore give 
some account of it, and of the modern work which stands in 
prominent opposition to it, the Diversions of Purley, by John 
Horne Tooke, as well on account of the contrast between 
them, and our decided opposition to the latter, as because the 
serious truths for the first time announced in the Cratylus, its 
connexion with the rest of Plato’s system, and consequently with 





* We have elsewhere pointed out more fully the verbal and gramma- 
tical reasoning on which Plato’s system depends: see Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. v. Plato, p. 236. Referring to the passages quoted in the text, and to 
Pheedrus, p. 237 B, we have there remarked that there is “an idea or eidos 
of every thing that is called by a general name. Hence the formula for 
the universal is neither év only, as the Eleatics said, nor woA)a only, as the 
Heracleiteans asserted, but év cal wod\d, ‘the one and the many,’ i e. the 
subject, of which many predicates may be asserted, and which therefore 
appear as manifold (Respubl. V. p. 476 A; Sophist. p. 251 a; Parmen. 
p- 129 £, &c.)” 
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that philosophy which is the beginning of human knowledge, 
have induced us to borrow from it the title of this book. 

The utterly ridiculous and unjustifiable etymologies brought 
forward in Plato’s Cratylus, and the strange mixture of joke 
and earnest which one finds in every page, formerly rendered 
this dialogue a great stumblingblock to all the admirers of the 
philosopher. They were generally unable to determine what 
place in Plato’s works should be assigned to it, and what was 
its real object. At present, however, scholars are nearly agreed 
as to its general meaning. That Plato, whose main object was 
to establish a system of dialectics as a means of inquiring after 
truth, should have been ignorant of the importance and necessity 
of establishing the connexion between ideas and words, and should 
not have had some sober theory of language, the dialectician’s 
instrument, cannot be believed. On the contrary, he seems to 
have been continually impressed with the conviction, that his chief 
business was to solve, in part at least, the problem of language, for 
he says that language is the counterpart of the mind (Phedrus, 
p- 276 a), and that the word-maker must have a dialectician set 
over him (Cratyl. p. 390 p). The great object of Plato in all 
his works was to lead the mind away from its continual attrac- 
tion to objects of sense, to teach us, that, if we would find truth 
and science, we must ascend to laws or general principles, and 
not confine our attention to the multiplicity of facts and indi- 
vidual objects (or, as he expressed it in his poetical language, 
we must seek for them not in the world of matter, but in the 
world of mind, for the former contains only shadowy represen- 
tations of the realities displayed by the latter), that there is 
something more in man than a mere congeries of recollected 
experiences, and that he ought to have higher thoughts and 
more exalted pleasures than those which the outward world can 
furnish. This is the substance of his arguments with his con- 
temporaries, on all the great questions then agitated in philo- 
sophy, and it is well known that he thought banter and irony 
as good a vehicle as any other for his purpose. Accordingly, 
when he found that words, like other outward objects, instead 
of being considered as merely symbols of reasoning, were them- 
selves made the objects of examination, as if truth and science 
were to be discovered in sounds and signs, which had no meaning, 
save as interpreted from within; when he found too that this 
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examination was carried on in the most arbitrary and capri- 
cious manner, without any regard paid even to the most obvious 
principles of etymology, and solely for the purpose of supporting 
some specific dogmas; he added to his works an exposure of 
these absurdities, which only differs from his other bantering 
treatises in having more ludicrous and extravagant theories to 
combat. The Eleatics and Heracleiteans in particular had made 
use of etymology to establish their contradictory positions, as- 
serting that it appeared from the words themselves, the former 
that every thing was fixed and stationary (icrac@a), the latter 
that every thing was in motion («veto@a). This furnished an 
excellent opportunity for ridiculing the method of both, by show- 
ing that both their systems were alike demonstrable from ety- 
mology. The Cratylus, who gives his name to the dialogue; 
was a disciple of Heracleitus, and, according to Aristotle* (or 
whoever is the author of the first book of the Metaphysica), 
Plato had, when young, some intercourse or acquaintance with 
him. The other interlocutor is Hermogenes, the brother of Cal- 
lias, who is introduced as a supporter of the Eleatie doctrines, 
Wken we remember how Protagoras, the Heracleiteans, and the 
Eleatics, are all introduced together in the Thesetetus, and how 
in that dialogue Plato combats the two former sets of doctrines 
most especially, and in conjunction with one another, on grounds 
similar to those which he advances against Cratylus in this, we 
cannot avoid considering this treatise as a supplement to the 
Theztetus. The doctrines of Protagoras and Heracleitus coincided 
in many points, and particularly in their views on the nature 
of language; it is for this reason no doubt that Hermogenes, 
as the representative of the Eleatics, is made to speak contempt- 
uously of the philological part of Protagoras’ work, called ‘A\7- 
Oeaa (Cratyl. p. 391 ©), and the Homeric etymologies in this 
dialogue have been thought to be a hit at Protagoras; for it 
appears from the Thextetus (p. 152 8), that the disciples of 
Protagoras and Heracleitus supported by quotations from Homer 
the doctrine of the perpetual motion of things; also, as in the 
Thestetus, the Eleatics are treated with much more consideration, 





* &k véov Te yap avviOns ‘yevduevos mpdrov KpatvA@ kal rais “Hpak\e- 
, 8&6 i c / Lol - > 2, = 4 > , 8 ~ 
reiots dd£as, bs aravrwv trav alabnrady dei pedyrwv Kai éemiornpns Tept ad’Tar 


vk ovens, x.t.r.  Aristot. Metaphys. I. e. 6. 
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and all the weight of the ridicule is made to fall upon the re- 
presentative of the Heracleiteans; the banter is carried to the 
greatest length, when Socrates tells Cratylus that he owes the 
absurd derivations which he brings forward, and to all of which 
Cratylus assents, to the inspiration which had come upon him 
from his morning’s talk with Euthyphron, a mad and ridiculous 
quack. The object of the Thextetus is to overthrow entirely 
the doctrines of Protagoras and the Heracleiteans, to show that 
the grounds of science are not to be sought in the province of 
the senses, that in fact science is neither perception nor right 
conception, nor even right conception combined with reasonable 
explanation. Now the second of these three things which science 
is not, namely, right conception, is one and the same thing 
with language*; and these sophists had actually made language 
an object of inquiry, as if science had been to be found in words: 
therefore it was necessary to show, not only that science was 
not identical with right conception, but also that there were 
no grounds of science in language, which, although intrinsically 
the same with right conception, was extrinsically so far different 
as to merit a separate investigation; this, however, could not 
well have been introduced as a digression into the Theetetus, 
and therefore the Cratylus was written as a distinct work sup- 
plementary to the Theztetus. The general conclusion is given 
at the end of the dialogue (p. 439 a); that as words are merely 
the images of things, it would be much better, even if we could 
most perfectly learn the nature of things from their names, to 
make the truth a criterion as well of itself as of its image. 


61 The celebrated work of Horne Tooke presents in many 
ways a striking resemblance to the sophistical philology against 
which the Cratylus was written. It was suggested more immedi- 
ately by some legal quibbles originating in the author’s trial for 
high treason, just as the sophistical play upon words seems to have 
been recommended as a part of the juggling rhetoric with which 
the Athenian pleaders threw dust into the eyes of the dicasts; 
and as Cratylus was a partizan of the materialism of Heracleitus 
and Protagoras, so Horne Tooke professedly adopts the sensual- 
ism of Locke. In his philological method too he nearly resem- 





* Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum Kratylos, p. 15. 
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bles these old etymologers; he endeavours to establish his views 
by an examination of his mother-tongue, chiefly, if not entirely, 
unaided by a comparison of other languages. Of his fundamental 
error with regard to the parts of speech we have spoken in another 
place. His object is to establish nominalism in its lowest and worst 
form, as an instrument in the hands of materialism ; he endeavours 
to show that, in the English language at least, all words, how- 
ever abstract or general their present use may be, are ultimately 
traceable to a meaning derived from sensible impressions, and 
from this he concludes that these words must still be under- 
stood, not in their present metaphorical, but in their primitive 
literal sense, and consequently, that as words are the signs of 
ideas, and all words refer only to sensations, we have no know- 
ledge but through our sensations. But, as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh somewhere asks, would it be just to conclude that, because 
all words seem to represent, originally, visible objects, there are 
neither impressions of touch, smell, sound, nor taste in the human 
mind? This author, however, has no deductions more unwar- 
rantable in logic, or more truly conceived in the spirit of the old 
Sophists, than those in which he attempts, by twisting and material- 
izing the meaning of some of our most abstract terms, to subvert 
the principles of our inner subjective morality. For instance, when 
he says, that “truth is nothing but what every man troweth ; that 
there is no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth, 
unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also eternal, im- 
mutable, and everlasting; that two persons may contradict each 
other, and yet both speak truth, for the truth of one person may 
be opposite to the truth of another” (Vol. 1. pp. 402, 3)}—what is 
this but to reassert the old dogma of Protagoras, that the in- 
dividual man is the standard of all truth (ravrwy wérpov av- 
Opwros)? what is it but to leave us to the dreary conclusion, 
which the follower of the Sophists must needs be contented with, 
that he has no community either with men or with God, but 
remains, like another Prometheus, bound to the isolated and 
comfortless rock of his own personal consciousness, with all his 
social longings and irresistible first convictions preying like a 
vulture on his soul*? 





* See Schleiermacher’s remarks in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Thesetetus (p. 172 ad fin.) 
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62 The Diversions of Purley still maintains its ground’ 
censured by few*, and admired by many. To oppose the ex- 
travagant nominalism and false philology of that work, and 
others of a similar stamp, and to find the mean between an 
excess of philological speculation and the superstitious realism, 
which shrinks from all contact with philology,—this is the more 
geueral object of the following pages. We bring forward 
against vulgar materialism, a truer and more congenial philo- 
sophy ; we oppose to a narrow induction drawn from a mixed, 
wavering, and still spoken language, the carefully collected 
results of the labours of three generations of scholars, applied 
to a language copious, fixed, and comparatively pure, aided by 
the lights of comparative grammar, of a new era of the his- 
tory of philology; in a word, we oppose to chimerical conjec- 
tures the results of a science founded on facts. On the other 
hand, our careful dissection of the whole body. of inflected 
speech will make it plain that, while words are merely outward 
symbols, designating certain notions of the mind, those notions 
do not stand related, in all cases, just as the words or inflections 
which express them, and that we cannot by means of mere 
words convert into physical truth all that is logically and meta- 
physically true. It is time that some attempt should be made 
to show that the philosophy of language refuses its ministering 
aid both to gross materialism and to superstitious fancy, and 
that it stands forth as the chief confirmation of those systems, 
by which human reason contributes to the support of religion 
and morality. The word is destined to teach ; let it cease to be 
the instrument of deception. 





* A Dutchman, who seems to have anticipated Horne Tooke, was less 
fortunate in the result of his experiment: “Un certain Hollandais, peu 
affectionné a la religion, avoit abusé de cette vérité (que les termes de The- 
ologie, de Morale, et de Metaphysique sont pris originairement des choses 
grossiéres) pour tourner en ridicule la Theologie et la foi Chrétienne dans 
un petit dictionnaire flamand, oi il donnoit aux termes des definitions ou 
explications non pas telles que ’usage demande, mais telles que sembloit 
porter la force originaire des mots, et les tournoit malignement ; et comme 
Wailleurs il avoit donné des marques d’impieté, on dit qu'il en fut puni 
dans le Raspel-huyss” (Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais sur 0 Entendement humain, 
p- 235). One might almost fancy that this was a description of our 
English etymologist, if the date and the punishment were more suitable, 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHIC AFFINITIES OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS. 
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Greece. 95 The name “ Pelasgus’’ was not of Pheenician origin; but other 
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derance of Hellenic or Pelasgian elements respectively. 


63 EFORE we commence our researches in the Greek lan- 

guage, it will be as well to mention, for the information 
of those readers to whom comparative philology is a new subject, 
in what relation this language is supposed to stand in respect to 
the other languages which we are about to compare with it. 
The time is long past when we could surround Greece with a 
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Chinese wall*, and content ourselves with surveying only as 
much of its language, religion, and history as could be disco- 
vered within these arbitrary limits. We cannot now content 
ourselyes with meagre disquisitions about olian or Dorian 
dialects, or vague stories of Pelasgian serfs and Egyptian in- 
vaders; we must look forth upon the great stage of universal 
history, and consider whether these Greeks may not have had 
some near relationship with those barbarians of Europe whom 
they enlightened by their genius, and with those barbarians of 
Asia whom they conquered by their valour; whether, in fact, 
this same distinction of barbarian, or other-tongued, be not 
after all the mere offspring of ignorance, which always perceives 
the different before it can recognize the similar, It is now 
incontroyertibly established that most of the inhabitants of 
Europe, and a great number of the most ancient and civilized 
tribes of Asia, speak, with greater or smaller modifications, the 
same language; and the time may perhaps come when it will 
appear as probable philogically, as it is certain historically, that 
every language in the world has sprung from one original 
speech. 


64 If we collect into one focus all the scattered informa- 
tion respecting the birth-place of the human race, which we 
can gather from tradition, from physiological considerations, and 
from the exhaustion of contradictory hypotheses, we must feel 
convinced that man originated in the temperate and fertile 
regions which lie between the Southern extremities of the 
Euxine and Caspian seas. Independently of all special induc- 
tions, we should be inclined @ priori to conclude, in accord- 
ance with the general and systematic arrangements which we 
notice in the procedure of creation so far as we are able to 
trace its successive stages, that the human race would not be 
planted upon the surface of the globe until life had become 
both possible and easy to a creature so endowed, until the 
earth had assumed its present, and, as we may conclude, its 
permanent form, until the conditions of soil, atmosphere, vege- 
table production, and animal life, to which our existence is still 





* Kruse’s Hellas, Th. I. p. 395. is: 
He 
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liable, had been established on their present footing. And it is 
reasonable to think that man would be first cradled on some 
plateau, which,—while it was raised above the lacustrine impu- 
rities of the alluvial plains—was likewise free from an over- 
growth of wood, and well adapted for the cultivation of those 
fruits and grasses, which furnish the necessary food of man. 
There is no region in the world, which combines all these recom- 
mendations so fully as the Armenian table-land lying to the 
South and East of Mount Ararat. All tradition points to this 
district. On the supposition that mankind originated there, we 
may harmonize every linguistic phenomenon, and explain every 
ethnographical fact. And the farther we depart in any direc- 
tion, the greater are the difficulties in which we find ourselves 
entangled. As for those on the other hand, who, recognizing 
Armenia as one birth-place of the human family, contend that 
man was created independently in different parts of the globe 
as they became favourable to his continued existence, we hold it 
sufficient to say that such an hypothesis is unnecessary, since 
the spread of population can be accounted for in a very satis- 
factory manner without the assumption of more than one start- 
ing point; and the differences of race, which we observe in 
different parts of the globe, are not differences of species incon- 
sistent with one common origin. Besides, the hypothesis, that 
man was created at different times and in different parts of the 
world, would leave unexplained and inexplicable those proofs 
of an original identity of language to which philology is daily 
making additions of the greatest weight and importance. 
Nothing short of necessity should induce us to seek for an 
autochthony in different parts of the globe, which would break 
the ties of blood-relationship that bind all men together; and 
so far are we from being able to point out any such necessity in 
this case, that all the attainable evidence clearly points in the 
opposite direction. 


65 We conclude then that the first family of men lived in 
the high but fertile country of Armenia, bounded to the North by 
the true temperate zone, which there coincides with the fortieth 
parallel of latitude. Little or no advantage is to be derived 
from fanciful speculations respecting the so-called “ages of the 
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world,” whether, with the old mythology we speak of a golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron age*, or, with Grimm, arrange the dif- 
ferent developements of society according to periods of stone, 
brass, and ironf. Armenia was always a fertile and prolific 
country. It abounded in corn, wine, and oil, and in those 
animals which minister most directly to the comfort of man. 
We cannot doubt therefore that the first society of human 
beings, having every advantage of climate and situation, would 
make a rapid advance in all the arts of life, and would soon lay 
the foundations of civilization and citizenship. The earliest 
records tell us of the use of firet, of the fabrication of metals§, 
of the computation of time||, and even of navigationl. We read 
of cities built **, of fields cultivatedtf, of herds collectedtt{; and 
even the fine arts were not unknown; at least, these early men 
were able to accompany their native poetry with the sweet strains 
of instrumental music §(. 


66 How many years elapsed before this first establishment 
of social life spread beyond the limits of Armenia, we have no 
means of guessing. But tradition distinctly tells us that prime- 
yal civilization first extended itself to Asia Minor, and afterwards 
to Mesopotamia. Thus the earliest emigrant is carried to 
Lydia|\i| ; and the city of Iconium{{ in Lycaonia claims for its 





* Hesiod ¢. «. j. 108—199. ef. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. I. p. 305 sqq. 

+ Gesch. der deutschen Sprache, I. p. 3. 

t This is implied in the name D772 i. e. the light or splendour of 
God (Gen. vy. 15), if we seek its interpretation in the analogies furnished 
by the other names: see Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. I. p. 316. 

§ Gen. iv. 22. 

|| On the analogy between ‘Hanok and Janus, and on the significance 
of the number 365 attached to his name, see Ewald w. s. p. 314. 

‘| A comparison of the name of TY Jared (Gen. vy. 15), with that of 


the river J], Jordan, would seem to point to the first beginnings of 
sea-faring. 

** Gen. iv. 17. +f iv. 2. tt sid. §§ iv. 21. 

|||| The name +55 (Gen. iv. 16) seems to be only another articulation 
of 435 (Gen. x. 22): see Ewald u. s. p. 315. 

“I Steph. BYs. 8. V.: Indviov, méAts Avxaovias mpos Tots Spas Tou 
Tavpov. pact & dri qv tis ere bs @tnoev imép ta Tpiaxdcra ery. Tors dé 
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founder, Annacus, or ‘Hanok, the first author of an improved 
calendar. In Mesopotamia again we can trace the stream of 
primitive civilization, as it descended the Tigris, skirting the 
mountains of Kurdistan, until it established itself, in full-blown 
luxury, at Babylon on the Euphrates. These facts are sup- 
ported by consistent tradition; but we might have inferred, 
from general considerations, that such was the case. It was 
likely that the first migrations from Armenia would spread 
towards the West, because Asia Minor was not only very ac- 
cessible, but presented also the same conditions of soil, climate 
and elevation as the parent-country. Whereas the rich alluvial 
plains of the “ Two Rivers” would not at first invite those who 
had been accustomed to a higher region, a more moderate tem- 
perature, and a purer air. When, however, the change of abode 
had once taken place, it is easy to understand how the growth 
of wealth, the formation of mightier empires, and the erection 
of gigantic cities, with their usual accompaniments of tyranny 
and vice, would flow from the new practice of living in open 
plains, and from a superabundance of employment and of the 
rewards of industry. 


67 So long as the primitive population of the globe was 
confined to Armenia and its two colonies in Asia Minor and Me- 
sopotamia, we find no traces of any differences of nation or 
language. It was on the lower Euphrates that the multitudes 
became too numerous for the soil; and from thence they 
streamed away in successive parties, scattering their detached 
and isolated bands over the whole surface of the globe. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of years may have passed away, while 
these emigrants were wandering farther and farther from home, 
and becoming more and more forgetful of the civilization and 
social enjoyments which they had left behind them. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that many of them who set out on this dreary 
and endless journey had committed crimes which made them 





thaoavros mavres SiahOapyoovra, of dé Ppvyes dxovoavres eOpjvovy opodpas. 
SOev kat mapopia, “rd emi Avvaxod kraicew” eri rdv Aiay oikri{ouevov. And 
then he proceeds to connect this with a legend about the deluge of Deu- 
calion. Meineke suggests Navvaxés; but the old reading seems to be the 
best. See Ewald w. s, p. 314, 
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anxious to shun communion with their fellows, and many a Cain 
transmitted to his wandering descendants the indelible impress of 
degeneracy and sin. Not unnaturally those who went farthest 
would fare worst, except in those cases where the ocean inter- 
posed a barrier to all further progress, and where the stream of 
population was dammed up in some well-watered and fertile 
country, which soon brought man back to the city-life and social 
habits of his forefathers. Perhaps the earliest case of this kind 
was the empire of China, At a later period the narrow isthmus 
of Darien produced a similar effect in Mexico. In general, how- 
ever, the dispersion went on widening itself, and men whose 
ancestors had been on the same footing in regard to speech, 
colour, and frontal developement, became Mongols, Tungusians, 
Mantchoos, and Samoyeds in Asia; Finns, Lapps, and Euskarians 
in Europe; Negroes and Caffres in Africa; and Red Indians in 
America ; to say nothing of the Papuans, the Tasmanians, and 
the more widely-scattered Polynesians, 


-. 68 Meanwhile, modifications were taking place nearer 
home. Close to the original birthplace of man, two sister-races 
formed themselves, with equal qualifications both of body and 
mind, and divided between them, in nearly equal proportions, 
the great work of developing the human intellect. The geogra- 
phical line of demarcation, the boundary-line and wall of partition 
between their first abodes, is furnished by the mountains of 
Kurdistan and by the Persian Gulf. To the South and West of 
this, the Aramaic race occupied at a very early period Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and all the North of 
Africa. To the East, the Iranian race was more slowly develop- 
ing itself on the great Western plateau of Asia, from whence it 
sent off successively streams of colonists, who carried the original 
language and the original appetences for high mental cultivation 
into India to the South East, and round by the North coasts of 
the Caspian and Euxine seas into Europe. We are precluded 
by the nature of this work from considering all the questions in 
physical geography, psychology, and history, which are connected 
with the ethnology of these civilized races; and in the philo- 
logical part of the question, on which alone we can enter, we are 
obliged to limit our investigations, as far as possible, to those 
parts of the subject which are most immediately connected with 
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the illustration of the Greek language in particular. But even 
with this restricted range of speculation, it will be necessary to 
engage in a survey which a few years ago would have been 
thought extravagantly wide and foreign to the main question. 
Accessions of knowledge bring with them expanded and compre- 
hensive views. There was a time when it was perfectly natural 
to regard the varieties rather than the affinities of human speech, 
It was seen that there were differences; but the points of contact 
were unobserved. The time is rapidly approaching when the 
discrepancies will appear inconsiderable, and when the marks: 
of a common origin and of a family-likeness will engross all our 
attention and interest. 


69 At present, however, the languages of the earth are 
divided into great families, which present remarkable points of 
difference. Some years ago two eminent philologists concurred 
in recognizing three great classes or families of languages. They 
are thus distinguished by A. W. von Schlegel (Observations sur 
la langue et littérature Provengales, p. 14): Les langues sans 
aucune structure grammaticale; les langues qui emploient des 
affixes ; et les langues a inflexions ; and this arrangement is 
adopted by Bopp (vergleich. Gramm. p. 112, 3) with the follow- 
ing explanation: (1) Languages with monosyllabic roots, but 
incapable of composition, and therefore without grammar or 
organization: to this class belongs the Chinese, in which we have 
nothing but naked roots, and the predicates and other relations 
of the subject are determined merely by the position of the 
words in the sentence; (2) Languages with monosyllabic roots, 
which are susceptible of composition, and in which the grammar 
and organization depend entirely on this. In this class the 
leading principle of the formation of words lies in the connexion 
of verbal and pronominal roots, which in combination form the 
body and soul of the language: to this belongs the Sanscrit 
family, and all other languages not included under (1) and (3), 
and preserved in such a state that the forms of the words may 
still be resolved into their simplest elements; (3) Languages 
which consist of disyllabic verbal roots, and require three con- 
sonants as the vehicles of their fundamental signification: this 
class contains the Semitic languages only; its grammatical 
forms are produced not merely by composition, as is the case 
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with the second, but also by means of a simple modification of 
the roots. 

More recently, it has been thought convenient to divide the 
known languages of man into five different groups or dynasties. 
(1) The Indo-Germanic, corresponding to number (2) in the 
above classification. (2) The Syro-Arabian, corresponding to (1). 
(3) The Turanian, or Ugro-Tartarian. (4) The Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese, corresponding to (3). (5) The languages of Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa. We still prefer a tripartite division, 
which in effect is capable of further arrangement in two groups 
of languages; and we think that the following is the simplest 
nomenclature. The two groups may be called (A) the central, 
and (B) the sporadic. Group (A) contains (1) The Iranian 
languages, corresponding to the Indo-Germanic, or Sanscrit 
family; and (2) the Aramaic languages, corresponding to the 
Semitic or Syro-Arabian family. Group (B) (3) or the sporadic 
family, includes the Turanian, the Chinese, and all those other 
languages which were scattered over the globe by the first and 
farthest wanderers from the birth-place of our race. According 
to this arrangement, the first two families are classed together 
as constituting one group of languages closely related in their 
material elements, and differing only in the state or degree of 
their grammatical developement. The third family stands by 
itself, as comprising all the disintegrated or ungrammatical idioms. 
By the researches of Dr Prichard and others, approximations 
have been already made to the establishment of family affinities 
between the different members of this sporadic group of lan- 
guages. At present, however, they must be regarded as belong- 
ing to a region of phenomena not yet completely explored by 
science, and surrounding like a cloud the clearly-developed and 
central mass of Aramaic and Iranian idioms. 

According to a mode of classification which we have else- 
where introduced*, these central languages differ rather in 
regard to their state or condition than in regard to the materials 
of which they are composed. By the state or condition of a 
language we mean, as we have already explained the term, the 
degree of detriment which the cultivation of syntax has caused 
to its etymological structure. The old languages of the Iranian 
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or Indo-Germanic family belong to the first and second classes 
mentioned above. The Aramaic, Semitic or Syro-Arabian idioms 
all belong to the third class. 


70 The relations between the two great branches of the 
central mass of languages may be established by a theory 
resting on scientific inductions; and the result is in close accord- 
ance with the ethnographical pedigree given in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis. That ancient record divides the nations then known 
to the Israelites into three classes, derived respectively from the 
three sons of Noah,—namely,—Shem, Ham, and Japheth. But 
although the. subdivision is formally tripartite, the slightest exa- 
mination of the document will convince us that a more inti- 
mate affinity is presumed between the descendants of Shem and 
Ham, than between either family and the tribes which claimed 
a descent from Japheth. For example, the Arab tribes desig- 
nated as Havilah and Sheba are derived from Shem as well as 
from Ham. In fact, as we have elsewhere said, the relationship 
between the Shemitic and Hamite nations is fully recognized, 
but the latter are described as the previous occupants of the 
different countries into which the Aramzan tribes afterwards 
forced their way. To repeat what we have stated on former 
occasions*, the diffusion of the Aramaic race seems to have been 
according to the following stages. After the aborigines of Armenia 
had extended their territory into Asia Minor, and while the 
population of Iran was beginning its developement, two streams 
of population descended from the mountains; and, leaving the 
desert between them, founded, in Mesopotamia to the left and in 
Palestine to the right, wealthy and civilized communities, which 
cultivated at an early period all the arts of city-life and practised 
not a few of its attendant vices. From the left-hand colony, 
which included the empire of Nineveh, and subsequently that of 
Babylon, a further stream proceeded Southwards; and having 
on its way established the rich kingdoms of Havilah and Sheba 
in Arabia Felix, it ultimately carried its traditionary religion 
and social culture into Upper Egypt, where it came in contact 
with a kindred empire founded in Lower Egypt by those who 
had taken the right-hand course. - All these great diffusers of 
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sensual comfort and irreligious civilization are classed together in 
the Old Testament as Hamites, or descendants from Noah’s 
godless son, and are opposed to the Shemites, that is, to the 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Syrians, and Arabians, who subsequently 
descended from the mountains of Aram. But there is every 
reason to believe that all these nations spoke languages, which 
exhibited the same peculiarities, and differed only as dialects 
of the same idiom; and, as we have elsewhere shown*, their 
apparent trigrammatism, their etymological disintegration, and 
the tertiary condition in which their oldest remains are found, 
must be referred to the constant intermixtures, re-unions, and 
confusions produced by the emigrations and conquests of the 
different sections of this important family. 

By means of a scientific analysis it is possible to point 
out the existence of monosyllabic roots in Hebrew and in the 
other Syro-Arabian languages no less than in the members of the 
Iranian or Indo-Germanic family (j 209). But though we must 
not neglect the various contacts and affinities of the two branches 
of our first and central group, the present is not the proper 
occasion for a full discussion of the Semitic idioms; and we 
must content ourselves with a survey of the branch to which the 


Greek language belongs. 


71 In describing the spread of the descendants of Japheth 
the Book of Genesis enumerates only those tribes whose settle- 
ments were in Asia Minor, in the South-eastern parts of Europe, 
and on the Mediterranean. The immediate offspring of Japheth, 
in other words, the main divisions in this family of nations, are 
the Cimmerians (Gémer), Scythians (Mdgég), Medes (Madat), 
Ionians (Jévdn), Tibareni (Tubal), Moschi (Meshek), and Thra- 
cians (T%rd¢). Besides these, the Bithynians (Ashkenaz), Sar- 
matians (Réphath), and Armenians (Tégarmah), are mentioned 
as sons of Gomer, or offshoots of the Cimmerii; and not only 
Hellas (’Helishéh), but other places in the Mediterranean, with 
which the Pheenicians trafficked, even the distant Tartessus in 
Spain, are said to be peopled by sons of Javan, or Ionians. 
This of course is a one-sided survey of the spread of this great 
family, though very valuable as far as it goes; and we must 
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take a much more comprehensive view of the population of 
Europe, if we wish to understand the relation subsisting between 
the Greek language and the other members of the class to 
which it belongs. 

This great class of languages, extending from India to the 
British Isles, has been called the Japhetic, Arian, Iranian, San- 
scrit, Indo-European or Indo-Germanic family. We shall adopt 
the last of these names, because it points at once to the two 
most important branches of the family, the Indian and Teu- 
tonic languages, and is free from the vagueness which attaches 
to the term Indo-European; for there are languages in Europe 
which have no established affinity with this family. Besides, 
we believe that all the members of the family are deducible 
from two great branches corresponding to these, and the rigor- 
ous examination to which they, in particular, have been sub- 
jected, places them in a prominent position in regard to the 
other idioms, which are not only less important, but also less 
known. 


72 If we consider the elements of the population of Europe, 
according to the order in which they were successively added to 
the first sprinkling of scattered Turanian tribes which they drove 
before them to the mountainous extremities of the continent, we 
can hardly fail to arrive at the following results. The first 
emigrants from Asia were sons of Gomer,—Celts and Cim- 
merians,—who entered this continent from the steppes of the 
Caucasus, and passing round the northern coasts of the Black- 
sea, not only spread over the whole of Europe, especially to 
the South and West, but also recrossed into Asia by the Helles- 
pont, and conquered or colonized the countries bordering on 
the South of the Euxine. The next invaders were the sons 
of Magog,—Scythians, Sarmatians, or Sclavonians,—who are 
generally found by the side of the Celts in their earliest settle- 
ments. They more fully occupied the East of Europe, but 
though they contributed largely to the population of Greece and 
Italy, they do not appear to have spread beyond the Oder in 
the North, or to have established themselves permanently in the 
Alps, or in the Middle-highlands of Germany. The final settle- . 
ment of Iranians in Europe was that of the Teutonic races, con- 
sisting first of the Low Germans, who, starting from the regions 
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between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, burst through the Scla- 
vonians, and formally settled themselves in the North-west of 
Europe; and secondly of the High Germans, who subsequently 
oceupied the higher central regions, having also contributed an 
important, and perhaps the most characteristic, element to the 
population of Hellas. In considering these tribes separately, 
we shall travel back to their original abodes in Asia, in an 
order the reverse of this, and shall take as our starting-point 
those who entered Europe last, and travelled farthest. 


73 We begin, then, with the German languages, which are 
of the highest interest to us, because our own language in its 
fundamental element, and the oldest part of the Greek, to the 
elucidation of which our present efforts are mainly directed, 
belong to the oldest branch of this set. The German languages 
are divided into two great branches, usually known as Low 
German and High German. The former, which is the older, 
was spoken in the low countries to the north of Europe: the 
latter was the language of the more mountainous districts of the 
South ; whence their distinctive names. There is every reason to 
conclude that the Low Germans entered Europe from Asia long 
before the High Germans, and that they were driven onwards 
to the north and east by the overwhelming stream of the sub- 
sequent invasion: this appears not only from their geographical 
position, but also from the internal evidences of relative antiquity, 
furnished by the languages themselves, 

The Low German includes (1) the Scandinavian languages, 
Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish; (2) the Low German dialects, 
peculiarly so called, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, and Dutch; 
(3) the old Gothic, or, as Bopp calls it, the German Sanscrit. 
We mention the languages in this order, namely, those farthest 
from Asia first, not only on account of the position, but also 
because the languages in their internal structure stand in this. 
relation of antiquity. 


74 With regard to our own language, it has been truly 
remarked, that the Low Saxon and Scandinavian element seems 
to have overpowered the Anglian, and thus, although we call 
ourselves English (Anglians), the Celts, whom we drove into the 
mountains, were more correct in calling us Sassenach (Saxons). 
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‘The Danes and Low Saxons, with the English, use no prefix ge, 
which the Anglo-Saxons did: Dan. helligt; Engl. hallowed; 
A.-Sax. ge-halgud : it would appear, therefore, that the Saxon 
element prevailed over the Anglian in the formation of our 
present language; and the Celtic name for English, both in 
Wales and Scotland, is Sassenach*.” The Saxons, like the 
Germans, seem to have derived their names directly from Asia. 
A tribe of the Sacze, who dwelt by the Caspian, and were there- 
fore, as will be seen, Low Iranians, occupied Bactriana and the 
most fertile part of Armenia, and extended in a westerly direc- 
tion towards the Euxine; they were called Sacassani (accord- 
ing to Pliny Hist. Nat. VI. 11), and their country Saxacyvy, 
(Strabo, p. 511); and it is supposed by the most eminent anti- 
quaries that these were no other than the Sawones, i.e. Saca- 
sunu, or “ Sons of the Sace.” 


75 The High German is simply divided into three classes, 
or rather three stages of existence, the Old, Middle, and New 
High German. The latter, which took its origin in Upper 
Saxony, and which owes its present position, as the written 
language of all Germany, to the influence of Luther, who was 
from Upper Saxony, is probably the modern representative of 
the language which was spoken on the confines of Upper and 
Lower Germany, and this may account for its presenting, 
in some degree, the combined features of the two sets of lan- 
guages, 


76 Many of the ancients believed that the epithet Germa- 
nus, epuavos, by which they described the cognate inhabitants 
of central Europe, was merely the Latin adjective, which denotes 
brotherhood and kindredf, and the Romans often indulged in 
a play of words arising out of this misconception respecting a 
renowned ethnical appellationt. We need not trouble ourselves 





* Winning, p. 119. 

+ Strabo p. 290: 8: Sixaud pot Soxodor ‘Papator todro avrois bérbat 
rovvoua, as Gy yunoiovs Tadaras ppatew Bovddpevor” yrjotor yap oi Teppavot 
kata tiv ‘Pwpaiwy diadexrov. We find a reference to this error of the 
Romans in Plutarch, Marius, c. XXIV., where Germani as applied to the 
Tevroves is rendered adeApoi. 

t Quinctil. VIII. 3. § 29: Cimbri hic fuit, a quo fratrem necatum hoe 
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with the conjectures of a period, when philology was non-existent, 
and when it was natural for proud and ignorant men to seek an 
interpretation of foreign words in the nearest corresponding 

ds of their own language. It is desirable, however, to 
inquire into the origin of this celebrated name; and we hope to 
be able to show that it is not only an indigenous title, but that 
it was brought by the High Germans from their settlements in 
Asia, and left by them, both in itself and in a synonym, among 
their earliest European colonists—the Dorian Greeks. This latter 
part of the investigation we will reserve till its proper place, 
when we come to speak of the Persians and Greeks: in the 
mean time, it will be right to show that the name borne by all 
the Teutonic tribes was itself a Teutonic word. 

In the valuable essay on the Germans, which Tacitus wrote 
as an Excursus or appendix to his Historie, we are informed 
that the name Germanus was originally confined to a particular 
branch of the Teutonic race, (nationis nomen non gentis, ¢. III.), 
from which, like the Hellenic name in Greece, it spread by 
conquest or imitation, to the other neighbouring and cognate 
tribes. As warriors, the Teutons took particular pride in calling 
themselves emphatically “men.” According to Tacitus, they 
traced back their origin to Mannus, the son of Tuisco, the son 
of Earth, that is, to a brave warrior, the child of their abo- 
riginal god of war. The three great divisions of the nation 
were referred to three sons of Mannus, from whom they were 
styled Iscevones, Ingevones, and Herminones, corresponding 
to the Franks, Saxons, and Thuringians of a later age. What- 
eyer conclusion we may adopt respecting the origin and signi- 
fication of the two former designations*, we can hardly doubt 





Ciceronis dicto notatum est, Germanum Cimber occidit. Velleius Pater- 
culus, II. 67: De Germanis non de Gallis, duo triumphant consules; where 
there is a double pun. 

* See Grimm, Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. p. 824 sqq. We believe that the 
element Jsk- in Iseewvones.is identical with the significant syllable Ask- in 
the Ash-kenaz of Genesis x. 3, in the Phrygian Ascanius, and the ethnical 
names IeA-acyds, Oscus, &c., and we think that the element Jng- is that 
which is found in the designation of the Ang-li. With regard to the letter 
i in Isk and Ing, itis worthy of remark, that though we use a or e¢ in writing 
the words Angles or English, we speak of England as Ing-land. Are the 
words Mann-ing and Mensch = Mann-isk, indicative of contacts between 
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that the ancient name of the Thuringians, as given by Tacitus, 
is merely the compound Herr-mann augmented by a formative 
syllable: and both the modern and ancient title of the same 
tribe are combined in the name of the Her-mun-duri. We 
find the same element in the names of the Ala-manni, or “all 
men,” and the Marco-manni, or “ border-men;” and we can 
hardly doubt that as the term “man” is thus appropriated 
to the free Teutonic warrior, the word Ger-man is strictly 
analogous to Gar-dane, which we find in Beowulf, whether the 
first word signifies “a spear,” or is merely the intensive par- 
ticiple gar, “quite, entirely*.” In the latter case the Gar- 
miinner might be defined, in a certain sense, as the -yvjotor 
Tevroves; and though this would not justify us in considering 
the term as a foreign epithet imposed by the Romans, it might 
serve to confirm the view which we have elsewhere takent of 
the old Roman name Herminius, namely, that this was a word 
of Teutonic origin. 

On the whole, we feel disposed to consider the term Méanner 
in general, and the compounds Ger-mdnner and Herr-manner 
in particular, as originally derived from the last, most con- 
centrated, and most warlike invaders of Europe—the Thuringian 
or Eastern Teutons. But as they dispossessed or conquered 
and settled amongst the Sclavonians on the one side, and the 
more nearly-related Saxons on the other, they imparted to the 
whole district the name which they brought with them from the 
mountains of Iran. In the time of Tacitus it is fair to conclude 
that, although the Herminones were the only pure High- 
Germans, the two other representatives of the sons of Mannus 
were not free from many admixtures and contacts with these 
vigorous warriors. 


77 The most widely-extended idiom of the Indo-Germanic 
family is the Sclavonian: it is spread over a wide surface of 





the Germans or Minner emphatically so called, and their neighbours the 
Ingeevones and Isccevones ? : 

* See the different opinions collected in Weishaupt’s edition of the 
Germania, p. 135 sqq. Grimm has lately added to these a Celtic etymo- 
logy—namely, from gairm plur. gairmeanna=ruf, ausruf, so that Ger- 
mani = Bony ayaboi (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. p. 787). 
> + Varronianus, p. 76. 
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Europe and Asia, from the Pacific to the Baltic, from the Adriatic 
to the Arctic sea. The different tribes who spoke this language 
were known to the ancients under the names of Rhoxolani*, 
Krobyzi {, Sarmatz or Sauromate, Pannonians, Illyrians, and 
Veneti or Wenidz: at present it is spoken in Europe by the 
Russians and Rusniaks, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Dal- 
matians, Croats, the Wends and Sorbs in Lusatia and Saxony, 
the Slowaks in Hungary, the Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, and 
Silesians. 

Closely connected with the Sclavonian, but not so widely 
diffused, are the Lithuanian languages; this set comprises the 
Lithuanian proper, Lettish, and Old Prussian. From grammatical 
considerations, which we cannot here enlarge upon, we have no 
hesitation in placing Sclavonian and Lithuanian, the agreement 
of which is universally acknowledged, in the same class with the 
oldest Low German dialects. In fact, wherever the Low Ger- 
man has escaped the overruling influence of the sister Teutonic 
dialect, it has been placed in such close contact with the Sclavo- 
nian, that it is often easier to pass from the Low German to the 
Sclayonic form, than, from the former, to reproduce the High 
German. Of the Low Germans who were thus Sclavonized, the 
Lithuanians were almost incorporated in the older race. The 
Scandinavian tribes, though they had escaped all direct contacts 
with their High German brethren, were much less tainted with 
Sclayonism than the Lithuanians, and exhibited in as pure a 
form as possible the distinctive characteristics of their progenitors 
the Getz or Goths. But the Gothic affinities of the Lithuanians 
have not been forgotten. Their proper name is Samo-gete ; 
and the Prussian branch of this tribe call their neighbours, the 
Polish Lithuanians, by the name Gudas or Guddas. Not to 
speak at present of their Asiatic abodes, we find the Sclavonians 
and Lithuanians side by side on the very threshold of Europe. 





* The Rhoxolani are mentioned by Strabo (pp. 114, 294, 306) as the 
last of the known Scythians. From them Russia derives its name. “The 
Finns distinguish the Muscovites by the name of Rosso-lainen, or Russian 
people, and call themselves and nations of their own kindred Suoma- 
lainen. The word Rosso-lainen, heard and written by a Greek, would be: 
Rhoxolani” (Prichard, Celtic Nations, p. 16). 

t The Krobyzi mentioned by Herodotus (IV. 49) are supposed to be 
the same with the Russian Kriwizen. 
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For we have no hesitation in recognising the Sclavonian race 
in the original Thracians, and the Gothic name appears in that 
of the Gete. Grimm has shown* that the neighbouring Daci 
may have borne the original name of their northern descendants, 
the Danes, who are an important scion of the Low German race. 


78 If these opinions are well founded, we shall have no 
difficulty in settling the relations of the Teutonic and Sclavonian 
tribes. The latter, it appears, originally occupied the greater 
part of Eastern Europe. They were first encroached upon by 
the Gothic or Low German tribes, who left them in uninterrupted 
possession of Thrace to the South and of Sarmatia to the North, 
but deprived them of all their central and western habitations. 
The High Germans finally pushed their way through the Low Ger- 
mans, and, first occupying in force the eastern part of the district 
which had been already Teutonized, gradually extended them- 
selyes to the West, where they were assimilated more or less to the 
Low Germans who had gone before them. Along the coasts of 
the Baltic Sea and German Ocean, and in Seandinayia, the Gothic 
branch remained more or less independent of the other Teutonic 
race, but in Lithuania especially they were very much influenced 
by their Sclayonian neighbours. The High Germans had in 
some districts to give back what they had taken from the 
earlier tribes, especially in Bohemia, but to the West they carried 
forward their predominance till at last they crossed the Rhine, 
and gaye the name of the Frankish confederacy to the most 
thoroughly Latinized of the Roman provinces. We may therefore 
say that the Lithuanians were Low Germans highly Sclavonized ; 
that the Scandinavians contained the Gothic element in its purest 
form; that the Saxons or Jngevones were Low Germans un- 
tainted by Sclavonism, and but slightly influenced by High Ger- 
manism; that the Franks or Jscwvones were Low Germans, over 
whom the High Germans had exercised considerable controlt; 
and that the Thuringians or Herminones were pure High Ger- 





* Gesch. d. deutschen Spr. I. p. 192. 

+ It is worthy of remark that the Jutes, who settled in Kent, referred 
the foundation of their kingdom to a mythical se (i.e. Isk); and few 
scholars will fail to recognise, in the dialectical synonyms Hengist and 
Horsa, the last faint traces of a combination or fusion of High and Low 
Germans. 
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mans, in the full vigour of their active opposition to the tribes 
among which they had settled. 


79 The Celtic nations, the claim of whose speech to a 
place in the Indo-Germanic sisterhood is now fully established, 
appear to have been the oldest inhabitants of Europe, but, by 
the pressure of subsequent immigrations, they have been thrust 
out to the extreme corners of the continent; and Arndt has 
endeavoured to show that they were also connected, to a certain 
extent, with the Finns, the Samoiedes, and the Mongols, nations, 
like themselves, detruded to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

There are two great dialects of the Celtic, which are thus 
exhibited by the most recent writers on the subject *. 


(I) The Gallic or British, comprehending 
(a) the Cymric or Welsh ; 
(6) the Cornish, which is extinct ; 
(ce) the Armorican, or dialect of Brittany (Bas Breton). 


(II) The Gaelic (Gadhelic) or Erse, comprehending 
(a) the Fenic or Irish ; 
(6) the Highland Scottish (Gaelic) ; 
(c) the Manx in the Isle of Man. 


From this enumeration it will be seen that the remains of 
the Celtic language are now found only in nooks and corners of 
western and insular Europe. But the same evidence which 
establishes the Asiatic origin of the sons of Gomer, proves also 
their original diffusion throughout the whole of this continent. 
Being, next to the Turanian tribes, the first inhabitants of this 
part of the globe, they were either absorbed or driven onwards 
by the subsequent streams of population. In Spain to the South- 
west, and in the North of Scandinavia, they were swallowed up 
in the more closely-packed Turanian tribes who preceded them 
in those directions. The Basque or Euskarian language, in 
particular, which still remains isolated in the North-west of Spain, 
may be called a Celto-Finnish language. In Gaul however and 
in the British Isles the Celtic element predominated over all 
preceding ingredients, and long kept itself free from subsequent 
admixtures. Indeed, Celtic tribes appeared among the Germans 





* Meier’s Report to the Brit. Assoc. 1847. p. 301. 
12 
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during the better known historical periods. The Marcomanni, 
a High-German tribe, drove the Celtic Boii from the country, 
which, though since occupied by Sclavonian Czechs (i.e. ‘ those 
farthest in advance ;” Dobrowsky, apud Adelung, Mithrid. I. 
p- 672,) is still called the home or land of its original inhabitants 
(Bohemia=Boien-Heimath). The Gauls conquered from Sela- 
vonian and German tribes the fertile plains of Lombardy, and 
spreading to the South-east sacked Rome and plundered Delphi; 
and the oldest writing in the New Testament is an epistle ad- 
dressed to a tribe of Galate or Gauls settled in the North of 
Asia Minor. These migrations, however, are all to be referred 
to retrogressive movements of the unconquered Celtic tribes of 
the West. In general, the Celts do not appear as distinct 
nationalities in Asia or in the East of Europe, where they are 
assimilated to the Sclavonians and German tribes who conquered 
them ; and except in the regions already indicated, the Celts have 
disappeared in the ethnical masses which they immediately pre- 
ceded or followed. The two great dialects of the Celtic—the 
Welsh and the Erse—exhibit differences corresponding to those 
between the High-German and Low-German, and may be dis- 
tinguished by similar epithets as High and Low Celtic. We 
attribute this difference to the early prevalence of High-German 
admixture in the case of the Cymric dialect. 

These are all the European languages which belong to the 
great Indo-Germanic family, with the exception of the Greek 
and Latin, which we have purposely omitted, till after we have 
spoken of the Indian members of the family, which contribute so 
much to the accurate classification of the European idioms, 
Arguing from what we know of the etymology and grammatical 
structure of the languages we have mentioned, we should not 
hesitate to class together with the Low German, in its oldest 
form, the Low Celtic or Erse, the Lithuanian, and the Sclavonic 
languages; and, with the Old High German, the High Celtic 
only. By this we mean, that, though all these languages spring 
from the same Asiatic source, the idioms which we find in the. 
extremities of Europe, in the peninsulas, and on the northern 
and western coasts, are due to tribes who entered Europe at an 
earlier period, and were driven onwards by subsequent emigrants ; 
and we are able to ascertain from these languages themselves 
that such is the case. 
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80 If we turn to the Eastern members of the family, we 
shall easily find a rational explanation of this division. It appears, 
then, that the origin of these languages is traceable to Iran, a 
country bounded on the north by the Caspian, on the south 
by the Indian Ocean, on the east by the Indus, and on the west 
by the Euphrates. Within these limits were spoken, so far 
as we can discover, two languages which bore the same rela- 
tion to one another that we recognize as subsisting between 
Low and High German, a language analogous to the former 
being spoken in the North and East of the district, and one 
analogous to the latter in the South. Although the latter ex- 
tended to the sea-coast, yet, as the inhabitants who spoke it 
were mostly mountaineers (Herod. I. 71), we are justified in 
adopting, as applicable to these two languages, the same dis- 
tinctive epithets which use has conferred upon the two great 
divisions of the German languages; and we will call the southern 
High Iranian, the northern and eastern Low Iranian. The sur- 
rounding nations to the North and East belonged to the Tura- 
nian or sporadic family, but, when the mighty people confined 
within these comparatively narrow limits had become too nu- 
merous for the country they lived in, the eastern and northern 
tribes sent off emigrations to the South-east and North-west, 
breaking through or driving before them the tribes by which 
they were hemmed in. Those, however, who went off to the 
North-west were more powerful or more enterprising than the 
emigrants who took a south-easterly course; for while the former 
earried the Low Iranian dialect over all Asia and Europe to the 
islands of the West, the latter mastered only the northern part 
of Hindostan, and perhaps also, to a certain extent, a few of the 
islands of the Polynesia. The proof of this colonization of Europe 
and Northern India, by the inhabitants of northern and eastern 
Iran, rests upon the agreement of the languages spoken by the 
oldest inhabitants of India and Europe, and on the obvious 
derivation of the names of the earliest tribes in both from the 
country which afterwards became Media. The former of these 
grounds confirms the other: for when we find that the ancient 
Indians spoke the same language with the Low German tribes in 
Europe, and that the names of both are derivable from the same 
district, we are forced to conclude that they are both the off- 
spring of a people who dwelt in the country to which their. 
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names point, and spoke a language which was the mother of their © 
sister-idioms, 


81 And first, with regard to the Median origin of the old 
name of Northern India, it is to be observed, that, according to 
Herodotus (VII. 62), the Medes were in ancient times called 
Arians by all the world—éexadéovro dé mada mpos mavTwv 
“Api. Now dryas is a Sanscrit word signifying “noble,” 
“splendid,” ‘ well-born ;” and the Hindus applied this epithet to 
themselves in contradistinction to the rest of mankind, whom 
they called Mléchch’has*, just as the Hellenes distinguished them- 
selves from the Barbarians (Asiatic Researches, VII. p. 175, and 
Schlegel études des langues Asiatiques, p. 70). That this name 
bore the same signification out of India, appears from the fact, 
that those kings of Cappadocia, who boasted of Median ex- 
traction, called themselves Aria-rathes; this is obviously the 
Sanscrit adjective drya-rathas, “ mounted on a splendid chariot,” 
used as an epithet of warriors and kings, as mahd-rathas, 
“mounted on a great chariot,” is constantly applied by the 
oldest Indian poets (see e.g. Bhagavad-Gita, I. sl. 4, 6, 17, &e.). 
Moreover, the name Ariana, in ancient times, undoubtedly in- 
cluded the whole of the northern provinces of the Persian empire: 
even when Strabo wrote it extended over part of Persia, Media, 
Bactria and Sogdiana (p. 724, comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. “Aptor). 
This name appears as Airaiéné in the Zend books, and is now 
contracted into Jrén, much in the same way as Aydédhyd, the 
name of the old kingdom of Rémas, is shortened into the 
modern Oude. The same name may be recognized in Arya- 
avarta, “the country of the Arians,” which is the classical 
name for the old country of the Hindus, and which is defined 
as lying between the Vindhya and “ snowy” (Himdlaya) moun- 
tains, and extending from the Eastern to the Western Oceant- 
This definition excludes the Deccan, or “country to the right” 
(dakshina), and the language of the country, its geographical 
features, its oldest traditions, and the physical chracteristics of 





* It has been suggested that the name Belooch is the modern represen- 
tative of this epithet. It is written (osw)\ in Abulféda. 

1 Arya-dvartah : puiya-bhéimir (i. e. “ the region of sanctity”); mad- 
hyan Vindhya-Himdlayoh (Am, Cosh. p. 66. Colebrooke). 
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the inhabitants, sufficiently show that the Arians or Iranians 
entered Hindostan by the Panjab, and did not extend them- 
selves far towards the South*. To the present day, though the 
northern tribes of India speak languages more or less corrupted 
from the Low Iranian or Sanscrit, such as the Bengali and Hin- 
dostani, the southern languages are more akin to the Mongul 
idioms, which entered into the languages of middle and northern 
Asia. The scenes of their oldest poems, the Mahd-bhaérata and 
Réméyana, are generally confined to the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and Oude. In the latter, the exiled hero travels to the ex- 
treme South, where he finds, among other things, innumerable 
hosts of apes, who do him considerable service. We consider 
this fable as proving that there was a striking physical difference 
between the Hindus and the population of southern India in the 
very earliest times. It appears that the aborigines of India, whom 
the Hindus or Arians invaded and conquered, had most of the 
characteristics of the negro-tribes: at least, the supposed remains 
of these earliest inhabitants, still found in the North of India, 
have woolly-hair, low foreheads, and flat noses. We venture, 
then, to conclude that these “apes, with foreheads villainous 
lowt,” were merely the ill-formed natives of the South}, who 
appeared to the handsome and well-proportioned Hindus as 
little better than monkeys, just as the Greeks described the 
negroes of Africa as Pygmies or Cercopes, because they differed 
in form and stature from themselves, or as Virey would class 
the Hottentot with the baboon §. 


82 Secondly, as to the Median origin of the Low German 
tribes, the following examples may suffice. That the Medes 
extended themselves to the North-west appears from the position 
of Media in the historical ages. The names of many of the 





* Schlegel sur [Origine des Hindous, p. 415. 
+ The Tempest, Act IV. Se. 1. 

t In the Gem, a copy of which Schlegel has prefixed to his edition of 
the Réméyana, the attendant apes of Rama appear as men with the faces 
and tails of apes. 

§ Hamaker (Akadem. Voorlezingen, p. 9) considers the Rdémdyana as a 
poetical description of the complete triumph gained by Brahmanism and 
its votaries over the autochthones of India, who had sought a retreat in 
Lanka, or Ceylon. 
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Low German nations point to a derivation from the north of 
Iran. We have seen that the Saxons or Saca-sunu are trace- 
able to Bactria. The Sarmatz or Sauromate, an old Sclavonian 
nation, are expressly mentioned as descendants of the Medes 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. VI.7: Sarmate Medorum, ut ferunt, soboles. 
Diodor. Sic. Il. ¢. 48, p. 195. Dindorf.: dvo dé peryioras 
amrotcias tyevécOa, THv pev....THv O€ éx Tis Mydias mapa 
tov Tavaiv xaOidpvOcioav, 7s Tovs Naov’s Savpoxaras ovopa- 
oOyva): and their name indicates that they too claimed the 
North of Media as their father-land*. The Sigynnz, whose 
territory extended from the north of the Danube to the country 
of the Heneti or Veneti (Sclavonian Wends), on the Adriatic, in 
dress resembled the Medes, from whom they derived themselves; 
‘how they could be colonists of the Medes,” adds Herodotus 
(V. 9), “I cannot understand; but any thing may happen in the 
long course of time}.” Now the abode which Herodotus assigns 
to the Sigynne falls within the limits of the Sauromats, who 
were a Sclavonian tribe, and also derived from the Medes. Ac- 
cordingly, the Sigynnz must have been themselves Sclavonians, 
whether they were connected with the Huns, as some suppose, 
or not. Besides, Strabo describes the Sigynnz as living near 

the Caspian, with habits similar to those which Herodotus — 
ascribes to them (p. 520). Therefore, we cannot doubt that 
they were a Low Iranian people. In the same manner we might 
point out traces of a North Iranian pedigree in the case of every 
nation of the Low German class of which any mention is made 





* Bickh, Corpus Inscript. II. p. 83: Sauromate, Slavorum haud 
dubie parentes,... e Media immigrarunt ad Tanaim (Diod. II. 43. extr. 
Plin. H. N. VI.7.), unde Gatterer (Introd. in hist. wniv. Synchron. T. I. p. 
75.) nomen derivat a Matenis s. Matienis s. Medis et voce Lithuanica 
Szaure, quee septentrionem designat: ut Sauromatze sint Medi Septentri- 
onales. Tidem recte visi sunt Syrmate, quos Plinius prope Oxydracas Indo 
vicinos collocat (cf. Ritter. Vorhalle d. Gesch. p. 283) et eodem nomine 
Scylax ad Mzotidem. Mox vero Sauromatice gentes latius evagate sunt.” 

t yévoiro 8 ay wav ev TG paxpé xpévm. Valckenaer quotes Soph. Aj. 655, 
for a similar sentiment. He might have said more aptly that Herodotus 
was almost repeating Philoct. 306: moda yap rade ev To paxp@ yevoir’ av 
dvéparev xpéve, and yevor’ av wav is also Sophoclean; ef. Aj. 86: 4yévoiro 
pev ray wav Oeod rexvopevov. That Herodotus often quoted Sophocles we 
have endeavoured to show elsewhere. (Proceedings of the Phil. Soc. 
Vol. I. p. 164.) 
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by ancient writers.. We consider even the invasions of the 
Scythians by the Persians, mentioned by the Greek historians, 
as traditions of the pressure of the High on the Low Iranians; 
for the identity of the names Scythians, Getz, Jutes, and Goths, 
has been long recognized. 

The argument from the language is decisive of the whole 
question. The resemblances between the old Low German 
dialects and the Sanscrit, even after a separation for thousands 
of years, are so striking that an eminent philologer has re- 
marked that “when he reads the venerable Ulphilas he could 
believe he was reading Sanscrit*.” On the whole, then, we 
consider it as nearly certain that the Hindus in India and the 
Low Germans in Europe are emigrants from the country about 
the southern extremity of the Caspian sea. We do not pretend 
to say when the emigration took place, nor do we suppose that 
it took place at once. As the population became too numerous 
for the country, or as they were pressed upon from without, 
they would naturally send off streams of invaders to the right 
and left in search of other settlements. 


83 The term Sanscrit, by which we distinguish the old 
Iranian idiom that formed the basis of the North Indian and 
Low German dialects, is an epithet used by the Brahmins to 
designate the language in which their books of law and religion 
are written, the depositary of their ancient poetry and philo- 
sophy ; it implies that this language possesses all its flexions and 
grammatical forms, that, in fact, it is removed from the corrupt- 
ing influences of every-day use. The original word San-s-krita 
is a compound: the first syllable is the preposition Sam “ with” 
(cvv); the second, the passive participle krita (-tas,-td,-tam), of 
the crude verb kri “to make,” (creare, ceremonia, xpaivw) ; 
and a silent s is interposed ; its literal meaning is “ done, made, 
or formed completely” (confectus), “ perfect,” “ highly polished,” 
“regularly inflected,” “classical{.” This epithet seems to have 





* * Bopp, Conjugations-system der Sanskritsprache, Frank. 1816. Vorrede’ 
von Windischmann, p. x.: “Der Verfasser sagt (in einem Briefe) er apes 
Sanskrit zu lesen, wenn er den ehrwiirdigen Ulphila lese.” 

+ On the meaning of this term see Pott s. v. Indogerm. Sprachst. 
p. 34. Hoefer de Prakrita Dialecto, § 1. 
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been applied to the old language of Northern India to distinguish 
it from another class of old languages not so elegant and com- 
plete, called the Prd-krita, a word composed in a similar manner, 
and signifying “low,” “vulgar,” “common*.” In fact, there 
are three divisions of the written languages of India; these are, 
to use the words of Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. 
p- 200, Engl. reprint), “(1) Sanscrit, a polished dialect, the 
inflexions of which, with all its numerous anomalies, are taught 
in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic poets put into 
the mouths of Gods and of Holy Personages. (2) Prderit, con- 
sisting of provincial dialects, which are less refined, and haye a 
more imperfect grammar, In dramas it is spoken by women, 
benevolent genii, &c. (3) Méagadhi, or Apa-bhranga, a jargon 
destitute of regular grammar. It is used by the vulgar, and 
varies in different districts: the poets accordingly introduce into 
the dialogues of plays a provincial jargon spoken by the lowest 
persons in the drama.” The word apa-bhranga, derived from 
bhrag, ‘to fall down,” signifies a word or dialect which has 
fallen off from correct etymology; the native grammarians use 
it to signify “false grammar,” as opposed to Sanscrit, in the 
sense of “duly formed,” “regularly inflected.” The foree of 
the grammatical term Sanscrit as a name for a sacred language 
will be duly appreciated by all who know that the old gram- 
marian Panini was esteemed as a sort of demigod, and was said 
to be grandson of the inspired legislator Dévala; and its appli- 
cation from the description of the kind of language to the de- 
signation of a particular ancient language is perfectly analogous 
to the use of the word gramdtica by the early Italian writers 
to signify the Latin language: thus Boccacio (Decam. VII. 6) 
describes a good Latin scholar as un gran valentuomo in gra- 
matica, and Varchi gives the following distinction (Dialogo 
sopra le lingue, p. 335): Tutte le lingue, che non sono Latine 
0 gramaticali, si chiamavano e si chiamano volgari. In the 
same manner the classical schools in this. country are technically 
designated as grammar schools. The meaning of the term 
Sanskrita is plainly implied in what Dante says (Convito, I. ¢. 5. 
p. 21): il Latino é perpetuo e non corruttibile, e il Volgare é 
non istabile e corruttibile. 





* Compare Hamaker Akadem. Voorlezingen, p. 213. 
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84 Reverting to the doctrine maintained in the preceding 
chapter, we may be surprised to find that any language laying 
claim to great antiquity and to an early application of the art 
of writing, should deserve the title of Sanskrita, or “regularly 
inflected.” Modern inquirers have endeavoured to show that 
the Brahminical people, who spoke this language, were not the 
first of those Arians, who descended into the plains of Delhi 
from the Himalayas or the Panjab: but that, on the contrary, 
the peninsula had long before been occupied by a cognate tribe, 
who adopted the faith of Buddha, and whose language, the Pali, 
is always recognised in the oldest inscriptions. If this was the 
case, it would be a reasonable inference that the Brahminical 
conquerors derived from these Buddhists the Devanagari cha- 
racter in which they recorded their own traditions and mythology. 
But it is inconsistent with the rules of a scientific philology to 
assume that the more perfect Sanscrit has been made by refine- 
ment out of the less regular Pali, or that the language of the 
Brahmins is more recent than that of the Buddhists, because 
the older alphabet does not contain all the letters necessary 
to express the characteristic word-forms and syntax of the 
Sanscrit*. The following appears to us the only sound theory 
derivable from the premises. Every argument, that is adduced 
to prove that the Prdacrit, Pali, and other Magadhi dialects 
were connected with literature at an earlier period than Sanscrit, 
tends to show—not that these languages are more ancient, or 
are found in an older condition than the Sanscrit,—but precisely 
the reverse, namely, that these are dialects of the Sanscrit in 
an inferior state as far as their structure is concerned}. And 
though the Buddhist literature may have existed in writing for 
a much longer period than the Brahminical, this is rather in 
favour of the belief that the Sanscrit and Véda poems belong to 
that more ancient species of literature which is preserved in the 
memory of a literary caste long before the invention or applica- 





* This seems to be the view adopted by Colonel Sykes in an elaborate 
paper “ On the religious, moral, and political state of Ancient India,” which 
appears in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1841. No. XII. pp. 
248—484. See especially pp. 272 and 411 sqq. 

T See Major Rawlinson, Journal of R. As. Soc. X. part I. p. 41. Dr 
Max Miiller, Report of Brit. Assoc. 1847. pp. 321, 326. 
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tion of writing. And we are disposed to think that the Alexan- 
drine school of King Vikramaditya’s court were engaged in an 
office not unlike that of the learned men of Athens, who, for the 
first time, put together and published the scattered lays of the 
Homeride. . 

But although we have no good reason to doubt the great 
antiquity of the Sanscrit language, and though the writings in 
which it is contained are the modern representatives of a school 
of epic and didactic poetry, probably older than the earliest 
specimens of Greek literature, we must not suppose that it was, 
as we have it now, the same old Iranian idiom which was taken 
into Europe; on the contrary, it bears evident marks of those 
changes which long usage introduces into every language, and 
which have not operated to so great an extent in some of the 
sister-tongues of Europe, for instance, in the Low German, Latin, 
and Greek. However, as we do not possess any memorials of 
the primeval language from which it sprung, although we might 
be able, from a comparison of all the languages of the family, to 
make a probable reproduction of its grammatical system, and as 
the Sanscrit does present most remarkable correspondences with 
the oldest European languages of the Indo-Germanic family, we 
must be content to take it as the representative of the old Low 
Iranian, and therefore in the following pages have made more 
use of it than of any other language of this family, in our en- 
deayours to restore the oldest forms of Greek words. 


85 When history tells us that the Median empire was 
overthrown by the Persian, this is a distinct announcement of 
the fact, which we might derive from philology alone, that the 
High Iranians pressed upon and mastered the Low Iranians. 
The establishment of the kingdom of Cyrus was in fact the final 
development of a tendency which had continued to exhibit itself 
in the same manner for many centuries previously ; and in this 
we must recognize the pressure owing to which, as we conceive, 
the streams of emigration to India and Europe were let off. 
We have stated that the Medians or Low Iranians spoke the 
primeval tongue of which the Indian Sanscrit is an offset, and 
which forms the distinctive element of those European dialects: 
which are connected with the Low German. There is reason to 
suppose that the Low Iranian emigration entered Europe by 
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‘the North of the Black Sea. Now when the Persians, a High 
Iranian people, intruded themselves upon the Medes or Low 
Iranians, it is probable that the language of the latter became 
tinged with the peculiarities of the Persian idiom, which was, 
however, nearly related to the Median, and the mixed language 
constituted the speech of those Persians with whom the Greeks 
had so much to do. The connexion of modern Persian with 
modern High German, even after many centuries of Arabian 
rule and the loss of its inflections, was long ago perceived; and 
it was to one of the tribes of the Persians, the Depuavioc men- 
tioned by Herodotus (I. 125), that the Germans owe their 
name. We assume, therefore, that the High German dialects of 
Europe are due to a final Iranian emigration connected with the 
early expansion of the Persian race. And thus if all the Euro- 
pean members of the family can be assigned to the two divisions 
of Low and High German, the former derived from that old 
Iranian stock which gave to India its sacred language, the 
latter from the great race of Persians or Germanians, the name 
Indo-Germanic, which has been given to the family, is doubly 
appropriate. 


86 It will be proper to make some remarks here on the 
language of the religious books which Anquetil du Perron ob- 
tained from the Parsis of Gujarat, and which are supposed by 
some to contain a genuine specimen of the old language of 
Media. Most English orientalists are still of opinion that the Zend 
and Pehlvi, the languages in which these books are composed, 
are not genuine dialects, and all of them are agreed that the writ- 
ings are at least of no very high antiquity : Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, indeed, goes so far as to assert that the Zend and Pehlvi 
are mere jargons made up of other languages (Asiat. Journ. Vol. 
XXVI. Part 1. p. 109). Foreign writers, on the contrary, are 
generally disposed to consider the genuineness of the languages 
and the authenticity of the Parsi writings as incontrovertibly 
established : Rask was the first to undertake a serious philo- 
logical defence of the Zend in particular, and Bopp and Bur- 
nouf have subsequently made a minute application of it to the 
purposes of comparative grammar. There are some who have 
held an intermediate opinion; for instance, the late Dr Leyden, 
Mr Erskine, and Professor yon Bohlen, of K6nigsberg, have 
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supposed that the Zend is genuine indeed, but only a dialect of 
the Sanscrit, like the Pracrit, or Pali (the sacred language of 
the Buddhists); and Mr Romer, in a paper read before the 
Asiatic Society (Journal, IV. p. 363), says “it appears to him 
far from improbable, that the Sanscrit supplied the framework 
upon which the Zend has been constructed ; whilst it is evident 
that, in the formation of Pehlvi, it is from the Arabic that 
assistance has been sought and applied, but following, particu- 
larly in the infinitives, the form of the Persian verb.” A. W. 
von Schlegel, who is more sceptical on the subject than most of 
his countrymen, is rather inclined to give the Zend an interme- 
diate place between the language of Darius Hystaspes and the 
Persian of Firdousi (‘Etudes des langues Asiatiques, p. 71). It 
would be highly presumptuous to pronounce a decision upon a 
question with regard to which the most eminent orientalists have 
held such discordant opinions.. At the same time, we must 
express our conviction that a language like the Zend could not 
possibly have been invented. As far as its vocabulary and 
grammatical structure have been investigated, it tallies exactly 
with what we know of the old Persian, from the proper names 
and stray words mentioned incidentally by the classical writers : 
all these words show that the Persian must have been very 
near akin to the Sanscrit; and, from the fact mentioned by 
Herodotus (I. 139), that all Persian names ended in s, we may 
conclude that the inflections of the language were more complete 
even than the Greek or Sanscrit (see Schlegel, Indische Bib- 
liothek, II. p. 308, and below, Book III, § 242). Now the 
fragments of the Zend language present us with explanations of 
many of these old names; its structure is very like that of the 
Sanscrit ; and though in some points it exhibits a more modern . 
type, as in the substitution of h for an initial s, it generally 
agrees in all its features with the oldest languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family. It is just such a language as we might 
expect to result from the oldest form of Low Iranian after it 
had been infected to a certain extent with the Persian idiom; 
and we believe, that, though miserably corrupted by the igno- 
rant Destours, who did not understand the books for which 
they were persecuted, the Vendidad nevertheless contains the 
remnant of an old language spoken by the Persians in very 
early times, and exhibiting some strongly-marked features of 
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the Median dialect. The name simply means “Holy Book,” 
or “Scripture.” In this language the letter z generally appears 
like the Greek ¢, as the representative of the softened guttural 
j. Accordingly, in the preface to the Sanscrit translation of the 
Yagna, we find Zjisnt Janda, and Pahalavi Janda, signifying 
“the Zend or book Ijisni,” and “the Pehlvi book” (see Burnouf, 
Yagna, p. xvi. note); Zend is also obviously the same word as 
the Sanscrit Ch’handas, a common name for the Védas or scrip- 
ture of the Hindus (Am. Césh. p. 359, Colebrooke*), 


87 We now come to the Latin and Greek languages, and 
trust to be able to show, that the former is entirely referable to 
the Low-German class, whereas some of the most distinguishing 
features of the latter are High German. That the Latin is the 
older language of the two was recognised even by those who 
wished to derive Latin from Greek ; for they sought a connexion 
between the Latin as it stood and the oldest or Molian dialect 
of the Greek. The fact appears still more clearly from the 
structure of the language. It is the tendency of all languages 
built upon a system of inflexions to lose these inflexions and 
substitute for them a system of auxiliaries and particles. Now 
the Greek shows a much stronger bias to this than the Latin; 
indeed the mere use of the definite article and the particle apy 
in Greek would be sufficient to decide the question of their re- 
lative antiquity. But this not only appears from the gramma- 
tical structure, but may be established from the words themselves, 
in consequence of a law, which Grimm has derived from an ex- 
amination of the German dialects and the old classical languages 
(Deutsche Grammatik, I. p. 584), and which has been extended 
to the Zend and Lithuanian by Bopp (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 78), 
and placed in a yery striking light by Mr Winning (Manual, 
p- 36). As we shall have occasion to recur to the subject in 
the following chapter, we shall only say here, that according to 
this law High German uses tenues, where the Gothic has medials, 
and the Sanscrit, Latin, and Zend, have aspirates; it has aspi- 
rates where the Gothic has tenues, and the last three languages 
medials ; and medials where there are aspirates in Gothic, and 





* See Dr Max Miiller, Brit. Assoc. 1847. p. 330. Hamaker, Akad. 
Voorlez. p. 219. 
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tenues in the rest. The Zend sometimes corresponds to the 
Gothic; the Lithuanian agrees entirely with the Latin and San- 
serit, except that it has no aspirates. The Greek sometimes 
agrees with the Sanscrit, Latin, &c., at other times with the old 
High German (Winning, p. 40 foll.). In ‘addition to this, the 
Greek and High German have prefixes where the other languages 
have the same word without a prefix (Winning, p. 35). Now there 
ean be no doubt that old High German stands lower down in 
the scale of these languages than the Sanscrit and Lithuanian. — 
Therefore the Greek must have at least an important element 
belonging to the younger or High German class of languages, 


88 This is fully borne out by all that tradition has told us 
of the early population of Greece. It is distinctly stated that 
the Pelasgians, as they were called, that is, the oldest inhabit- 
ants of the country, spoke a language which was not Greek 
(Herod. I. 57). But we must recollect that this does not imply 
a radical difference of language. People, who, like the ancient 
Greeks, never learn any language but their own, grow wonder- 
fully susceptible of the slightest differences of writing or pro- 
nunciation. Of this we have a striking instance in the expres-. 
sions which the Greeks used in speaking of the different dialects 
of their own tongue. It is well known that the different petty 
tribes of Greece, in consequence of the numerous mountains and 
rivers which kept them separate, used to speak a great many 
varieties of the same language even in the age of history. Now, 
in mentioning these provincialisms, an Athenian would not hesi- 
tate to call them all @wvai*, and even BapBapau Pwvrait; so 
that even the epithet BapBapddwvos is not to be understood as 
implying that the difference of idiom is great or striking, but 
only that there is a difference. But, what is of most importance: 
with regard to the Pelasgian languages, it appears that the old 
inhabitants of Italy were also Pelasgians, and there is certainly 
no radical difference between Latin and Greek. We are led, 
then, to the conclusion that these Pelasgians were simply an old . 





* See Plato, Phedo, p. 62 A. Protagor. p. 346 D. 
+ Protagor. p.341c: dre AéoBwos dy cai ev hov7 BapBap reOpappévos. 
According to Pindar (Isthm. V. [VI.], 24), radiyyAoooos is a stronger term 
than Sap8apos. 
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or Low Iranian tribe who formed the basis of the population in 
Italy and Greece. If it were necessary to fix upon some par- 
ticular branch of the Low Iranian, we should be inclined to 
select the Sclavonian. . It must, however, be understood, that in 
calling the common element of Latin and Greek a Sclavonic 
_ language, we mean only that as the Sclavonians, the children of 
the Sauromatze*, and the most widely-extended branch of the 
Low Iranian family, may be traced to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Greece and Italy; as there are singular coincidences 
between Latin and the oldest Greek on the one hand, and even 
the modern Sclavonian languages on the other; and as the Greek 
traditions point to the Hyperborean regions}, we may safely 
call the Pelasgians by a name which, though now restricted, 
properly describes all those Low Iranian tribes that came into 
immediate contact with the people of whom we are speaking. 
We do not exclude the claims of the Goths (or Getz), Scythians{, 
or Thracians, but we consider all these tribes as more or less 
affected by admixture or contact with members of the Sclavonian 
stock. The names of the Massa-Gets, Mceso-Goths, and My- 
sians, are only various corruptions of one and the same original 
designation. Now it appears probable that the Sclavonians in- 
habited Mysia from the very earliest times. We are told by 
Nestor, the oldest historian of Russia, that the ancient Sclayo- 
nians were driven out of Mcesia and Pannonia by the Bulgarians: 
he is perhaps wrong in placing this event so late as the fourth 
or fifth century of the Christian era, but his testimony is valuable 





* See Bickh, Corpus Inscript. II. p. 83: Sauromate, Slavorum haud 
dubie parentes (above p. 120). 

+ Diodorus Sic. (iI. 47, p. 198, Dindorf) : exew O€ todis “YrepBopéovs 

idiav twa diddexrov kal mpos Tovs “EXAnvas oikeiorara Siaxeicbac Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. p. 225: «i 8€ tis thy havi diaBdddrct rdv BapBapay, “ eyoi dé,” 
nol 6 Avaxapots, “ mavres “ENAnves oxvOifovor.” 
_ | When we identify the Sclavonians with the Scythians, we are speak- 
ing only of those Scythians who were immediately known to the Greeks, 
and were therefore Sauromate or Sclavonians. The original Scythians, 
who were no doubt of the Mongolian race (Niebuhr, K7. Schr. p. 361), 
were invaded and conquered by the Getz and Sauromate, that is, by the - 
Low Iranians, just as the old Mongolian population of India were subdued 
by the Hindus: and it is these Sclayonians with whom the Greeks had so 
much intercourse; see below § 93. 


K 
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as a tradition of the fact, that the Mosians, and therefore of 
course the Asiatic Mysians, belonged to the Sclavonian stock. If, 
however, the old Mysians and Sclavonians were the same people, 
it is pretty clear that the Pelasgians were also of Sclavonic 
origin, for the inhabitants of Mysia were evidently of the Pelas- 
gian race*, and the Pelasgian traditions of Rome all point to 
that country. The argument from the agreement of even modern 
Sclavonic with Latin and the oldest element of Greek, is still 
more conclusive. The resemblance of the Russian to the Latin 
is so striking that a modern traveller has not hesitated to assert, 
that the founders of Rome spoke the Russian language}. It is 
only in the most ancient monuments of the Greek language that 
we can find the same coincidences, and then they are sufficiently 
striking, Professor Dankovsky, of Posen, has shown this, in a 
loose and unsatisfactory way, it is true, by an interlinear ap- 
proximate translation of Homer into modern Sclayonic}, and a 
more extensive and formal comparison of Russian and Greek has 
been instituted by Constantini§. There are, indeed, some archa- 
isms in Greek which are hardly explicable, otherwise than by a 
comparison with Sclavonic and the oldest Low German. We 
allude to the arbitrary insertion of 7 in some words in Gothic, 
Sclavonic, and the Beeotian and Thessalian varieties of the Alo- 
lian or oldest dialect of Greek. 

The resemblance of Sclavonian to Latin and the oldest ele- 
ment of Greek is not more remarkable than its dissimilarity, in 
certain points, to the Greek of the classical ages. For instance, 
there is a total absence of the article in the Latin and Russian, 
although this part of speech has generally become indispensable 





* Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, I. p. 33. 

T Italy and its inhabitants: an Account of a Tour in that Country, in 
1816 and 1817, by J. A. Galiffe, of Geneva. Vol. I. p. 356, foll. The con- 
victions of this author on the identity of Russian and Latin are valuable, 
not because he is, but because he is not, a philologer. Mr Galiffe had no 
ethnographical theory to maintain, but, with only a superficial knowledge 
of the two languages, could not help recognizing a strong family likeness 
between them. 

t Homerus Slavicis dialectis cognata lingua scripsit: ex ipsius Homeri 
Carmine ostendit Gregorius Dankousky. Vindob. 1829. 

§ Aoxipsoy rept ris mAnoveaTatns cvyyeveias THs ZAaBovo-Pacotkis yAoo- 
ons mpos tTHy “EAAnuikyny. év Ilerpourdédet, 1828, 
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to those languages which have obtained a full literary develope- 
ment, and is especially prominent in the Greek. This is the 
more singular as the Russians have never used the Roman law 
or ritual, or, in fact, brought themselves into any immediate 
contact with the Latin language, whereas the forms of the 
_ Greek church have been long established in Russia (Winning, 
p- 121). With regard to the breaking up of the case-endings in 
the Sclavonie declension, in which particular this branch differs 
entirely from the other members of the family, we must refer 
the reader to some good remarks by Bopp (Vergl. Leann: 
Vorr. If. Abth. p. tv. foll.). 


89 It appears then, that the common or Pelasgian element 
of Greek and Latin was allied to the Sclavonian, or Low Iranian 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. The additional or Hel- 
lenic element of the Greek, which afterwards pervaded the 
whole language, and gave a High German character to its 
entire structure, seems to have come from the East by Asia 
Minor; at any rate, we find that the Hellenes make their first 
appearance in the North-east of Greece. For reasons, which 
we have already mentioned, we believe that this new element 
was High Iranian or Persian. A question might be raised, 
whether it belonged to the High Celtic or Welsh, or to the 
High German, which both seem to have entered Europe from 
the same quarter. This question cannot be answered with any 
great plausibility. Our own opinion, drawn purely from philo- 
logical and geographical considerations, is, that the first popu- 
lation of both Italy and Greece was Erse or Low Celtic. After 
them came the Sclavonian element in each country, and then 
a Lithuanian or Gothic element was superadded in Italy (see 
Varronian. p. 42. sqq-), and a Persian, High German, High 
Celtic, or to speak generally, High Iranian, in Greece. We 
think the only difference between the Welsh or High Celts, 
and the High Germans was, that the Welsh pushed farther 
towards the West and lost much of the German type by 
mixing with the uncivilized and unadulterated Erse tribes set- 
tled in that part of Europe. It would be absurd to attempt 
any precise solution of all these ethnographical difficulties, but 
as much as we have stated seems to be sound in theory. 
We do not. pretend to say which of the numerous early tribes 

K2 
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mentioned by the Greek historians was Celtic, which Sclayonian, 
and which High German*: but we may venture to affirm the 
general fact, that there was first a Celtic, then a Sclavonian, 
element: and that the original language, in which the Scla- 
vonian preponderated, was subsequently infected and pervaded 


by a High German dialect, to which the Greek language owes - 


the most remarkable points in its wonderful structure. 


90 The striking similarity between High German on the 
one hand and the ancient Greek and modern Persian on the other, 
was pointed out in the infancy of comparative philology}. The 
resemblance which Greek bore to the Persian in particular must 
have been much greater formerly ; so much so indeed, that a 
Greek could learn Persian without any difficulty ; Democedes 
makes a witty remark in Persian before he has been long at 
Susat, and Themistocles, an elderly man, who had never learned 
a foreign tongue in his life, made himself a proficient in the 
language within a year ). 


91 With the Teutonic race the ancient Greeks had many 
points in common. The same love of freedom, the same martial 
qualities, the same tendency to the formation of a considerable 
number of small independent states, and the same prevalence of 
federalism, characterizes both of these races. The Germans and 
the Greeks alone have been distinguished among Europeans by 
a fearlessness and subtlety of metaphysical speculation. Colonial 


enterprise is a feature which marked the ancient Greeks, and it 


is so conspicuous in the modern Germans that the whole world 
is filled with scattered members of one family. Even in their 





* We might guess that the Arcadians were Celtic, and, as we have said, 
the Pelasgians were Sclavonic, and the Hellenes High German; but to what 
class the Leleges, Caucones, &c. are to be referred it is useless to inquire. 

T See above § 33. 

} Herod. Til. 130. 

§ Plutarch. Themistocl. XXTX.: éviavrov airnoapevos kat rhv TMepoida 
yAGrrav droxpaévras éxuabdy. Cornel. Nepos surely exaggerates when he 
says: ille omne illud tempus (annum) litteris sermonique Persarum dedit, 
quibus adeo eruditus est, ut multo commodius dicatur apud regem verba 
Jecisse, quam hi poterant, qui in Perside erant nati. Thucydides says 
merely: tijs Tlepaidos yAooons 60a Adivaro karevdnoe (I. 138). 
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literary tendencies we observe the same agreement. It has been 
well said by an eminent philologer*, that “the drama, or the 
combination of the lyric and epic elements, and the complete 
representation of the eternal laws of human destiny in political 
society, is entirely unknown to the Semite. It is exclusively the 
creation of the Hellenic mind, feebly imitated by the Roman, 
reproduced with originality by the Germanic race. Nor is 
Iranian India entirely wanting in this last of the three species 
of poetical composition.” If we turn to the languages themselves, 
we shall see that it is only the Greek and the German which 
have combined a perfectly refined syntax with an etymological 
structure more or less complete, and a living power of derivation 
and composition. And even in the details of articulation we 
observe striking coincidences. The evanescence of nm and g is 
particularly observable in German and Greek; and the Dorian 
or peculiarly Hellenic Greek especially affects the final r, which 
is so marked a characteristic of new High German}. But per- 
haps the most decisive correspondence of articulation is found 
in the consistent repudiation by both languages of all the soft 
palatal sounds suggested by the Sclavonic and Pelasgian idioms, 
with which the Greek and German languages were thrown into 
contact at a very early period. 


92 These resemblances are still farther confirmed by the 
appellations in which the Greeks and Germans equally delighted. 
We have seen above that the titles Mann, Herr-mann, Ger- 
mann, adopted by the eastern Teutons, indicated a predominance 
of the manly character, or that this race adopted a name par- 
ticularly significant of their warlike temper. The same is the 
meaning of the word “E\Ayv{. Another special designation 
of the Eastern or High Germans is Thur-ing, which signifies 
“highlander” or “mountaineer.” We have found it combined 
with the former appellation in the name of the Her-mun-duri: 
and it appears by itself in the words Tyr-ol, Taur-us, Duro- 





* Bunsen, Report to the Brit. Assoc. for 1847, p. 270. 
+ See the instances in Matthie’s Gr. Gr. p. 46. Ahrens de dialecto 
Dorica, p. 71 sqq- 
t "EAnves, “the warriors;” comp. the name of their god Amé\Aov ; 
Miiller, Dor. IL. 6. § 6. 
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triges, Dor-set, and Taur-ini. Now this name again is a dis- 
tinctive title of the genuine northern Greeks, as opposed to 
the Pelasgians: for the Awp-tets or “ highlanders” are repre- 
sented as descended from Awpos the son of “EXAqy, as well 
as their brethren the AioXeis or “ mixed men,” and the *Iwves 
or “coast-men.” We can trace back this correspondence of eth- 
nical nomenclature to the original seats of the Greek and Ger- 
man race in Asia. Immediately to the north of Greece, in the 
highest mountain-land of Epirus, we recognize in the T'pat-o 
or T'pa:-xoi* about Dodona the element ger- of the word Ger- 
mann; and in the Opq-«es to the west we have again the 
element Tor or Dor. It has been already mentioned that the 
Tep-navoe were a tribe of the ancient Persians. We find the 
other element in the proper name Darius or Darayawush. And 
we may, with a fair amount of probability, maintain that the 
stream of High German or Greek emigration entered Europe 
by way of Asia Minor, and that its course may still be traced 
through the dry bed of obsolete proper names and shadowy 
tradition. Thus, to begin with the Hellespont, where Asia 
Minor and Europe are divided by a narrow strait, we find the 
well-known name of Tpoia, in which the element Tor is still 
conspicuous, and in connexion with the same region we have the 
hero Dar-danus. Then again the Teutonic name appears in 
Teuta-mus, Teuthras, and the like. And Priamus and Paris, 
whose common name is best explained from the Persian, appear 
as the leaders of a confederacy which extended throughout the 
whole of Asia Minor, and gave a hand to the western borderers 
of Iran. ‘ Priamus,” says a modern philologer+, “is simply a 
vassal of the Assyrian King Teutamus, who sends him a body 
of auxiliary troops out of the heart of Persia.” The evidence 
for this chain of ethnographic connexions is necessarily of a cumu- 
lative nature. Language, tradition, history, mythology, and, 
as far as this is applicable, those features in descriptive geo- 
graphy which influence the spread of population, enable us to 
trace the Greco-German race from the mountains of Karmania 
and Kurdistan through the north of Asia Minor and across the 





* See Niebuhr, H. R. I. note 162, p. 55. Tr. 
t Hamaker, Akademische Voorlezingen, p. 14. 
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Hellespont into Thrace and Illyria. Nor do we stop here: for 
we may see how, in a strong but narrow stream *, this warrior- 
band forced its way through the Sclavonian and Low German 
tribes into the march-land of Vienna, and from thence gradually 
expanded itself along the Danube until it had peopled or con- 
quered the whole of the central plateau. 


93 There are two ancient names of constant occurrence, 
which seem to mix themselves up with the traditions from 
which we derive the theory respecting the origin and progress 
of the Helleno-Teutones. We refer to the Scythians and 
Pelasgi. It appears to us certain that the Pelasgians were the 
great southern branch of the Sclavonian stock, which, starting 
from Khorassan in an age long anterior to chronology, spread 
itself over the whole of Sarmatia, and eventually furnished a 
large substratum of population to Thrace, Illyria, Greece, and 
Italy. It is also pretty clear that these Pelasgi recrossed into 
Asia by the Hellespont, and colonized the Western coasts of 
Asia Minor and the islands of the Archipelago long before the 
Helleno-Teutones appeared on the stage. We conceive that the 
Seythians, properly known under this name, were the great 
Low German tribe of Gete, Guths, or Goths. The prefix de- 
notes that they were Asa-Goths, or points to their Asiatic origin; 
and we conclude that they were identical with the Sacef, 
who gave their name to the other great subdivision of the low 
German family—the Saxons. We trace them to an ori- 
ginal settlement a little to the East of the Sclavonian cr Sar- 
matian Pelasgi, namely, to Bokkara, or Hindu-kuh; and we 
entertain no doubt that it was the same branch of the Iranian 





* The systematic and military form which characterized the emigra- 
tions of the High German and High Celtic tribes, may be seen in the 
accounts given of the movements of the Teutonic and Cimbrian tribes 
conquered by Marius little more than 100 years B.C. 

+ The term Sace was used by the Persians to include all the Scy- 
thians: of yap Tépoa mdvras rods SKbOas kadéovor Sdxas (Herod. VII. 64), 
and similarly Greece in general was the land of the Jonians (ladvev yi, 
isch. Pers. 182). It is remarkable that the Indians also included under 
the same names of Sacw and Javani all the nations living to the north and 
west of their neighbours the Pahlavi or Persians. See Rdmdyana, Lib. I. 
¢. 54, cl. 20. and Schlegel’s note on his Latin version, p. 168. 
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race which invaded the Panjab and Hindostan, and established 
there the Sanscrit language and the Brahminical religion. In 
Europe we find the Getz or Scythe occupying the lower 
Danube, and stretching in a North-westerly direction to the 
Baltic and German ocean. It is easy, therefore, to distinguish 
between the Getz and the Helleno-Teutones. But we have 
to guard ourselves against the risk of vagueness in regard 
to other tribes, which is likely to be produced by the very 
lax and general manner in which the ancients employed the 
name Scythian. It is made to include all the tribes to the 
North of the Euxine and Caspian, and may therefore point to 
branches of the Turanian, Celtic, and Sclavonian stocks, as well 
as to the Low Germans, whom it strictly and appropriately in- 
dicates. We ought therefore to adopt a classification which 
would distinguish between the Scythians properly so called, 
namely, the Getz and Sace, whom we may term the Teutono- 
Scythians ; and the pseudo-Scythians, z.e. (1) the Mongols or 
Turano-Scythians ; (2) the Cimmerii or Celto-Seythians; and 
(3) the Sauromate or Slavo-Scythians. In the great country 
of Thrace we must admit the presence of both Getw and Sar- 
mate; and as the name Opgé involves the root Tor or Dor, we 
must also recognise an admixture of the Helleno-Teutones. In 
fact, in all countries, which have been the highway of migration, 
we must expect that ethnical elements will be fused together 
in an entanglement which no modern knowledge can be expected 
to unravel. 


94 Although we entertain no doubt whatever as to the 
ethnical affinities of the ancient Greeks and old High Germans, 
we do not overlook the fact that the inhabitants of Hellas 
owed their early civilization and some very peculiar features of 
their literary culture to a source with which the Teutonic races. 
had no connexion except through a Greek medium. While the 
Indo-Germanic tribes were spreading to the Ganges on the one 
side, and to the Atlantic and North Sea on the other, the Syro- 
Arabian or Semitic family was gradually diffusing the primitive 
civilization of our race from the river-lands of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt along the whole of the south coast of the Mediterranean. 
Under the name of Pheenicians they were the earliest navigators. 
and colonists of that great inland sea. In some of the islands 
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they constituted the largest part of the population. But every 
where they communicated the cognate arts of architecture and 
writing, and imparted not a few of the religious and philo- 
sophical dogmas which form the basis of European mythology. 
Indeed, when, at a later period, Pythagoras and Plato sought 
instruction from the fountain-head of Asiatic wisdom, they did 
but confirm the belief which was floating vaguely on the surface 
of Hellenic tradition. The influences of Pheenician culture must, 
however, be traced back to a time when the Thuringian Greeks 
had not begun to descend upon Thessaly and the rest of the 
peninsula, and when the Sclavonian Pelasgians were still the 
ruling caste. In fact, it was in the islands of Crete, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, and on the West coast of Asia Minor, that the Pheeni- 
cians first taught the Thraco-Pelasgians those arts which made 
the tower-builders of Argos and Italy look back to Lydia with 
mysterious reverence, or which the Greeks themselves subse- 
quently derived from the Southern Islands of their narrow sea. 


95 We are not however to suppose with Dr Réth*, who 
has ably advocated the claims of the Phenicians to a large 
share in the early cultivation of Greece, that the name [leXac- 
ryos is therefore of Phoenician origin. He maintains that this 
word is merely another form of the designation of the Philis- 
tines, namely, AWS P,lishti; and that, as this is a deriva- 


tion from nhs, to lesheth, the last letter of which is a servile, 
the original form of the ethnical name must have been WDB, 


P,lashé, “the wanderer,” which is analogous to the Ethiopic 
falasi, “ peregrinator.” Consequently, the Kari, Krethi, Plethi, 
and P,ldéshi, were synonymous names for the Phoenician rovers 
who colonized the islands of the Mediterranean. Now to omit 
all strictures on the details of this etymology, which is faulty in 
itself, we remark that, with the fullest admission of the many 
contacts between the Pheenicians and Pelasgians, we are bound 
to conclude that the name given to the foreigners by the 
Greeks, who spoke about them, would more probably be a term 
significant in their own language, than a foreign word which 
conveyed no meaning to those who used it. Besides, this ety- 





* Geschichte unserer abendlindischen Philosophie (Mannheim, 1846), 
notes 25, 28. 
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mology does not explain the cognate term IIé\oy, which is 
synonymous with IleAaoryos, and points to an emigration from 
Asia Minor to Argolis, indisputably connected with the progress 
of Pheenician civilization. All nouns sending in -oy refer to 
the colour or shape of a substance, in fact, to that which most 
strikes the eye in its outward appearance. Ilé)ov, is therefore 
like Ai@ioy,, an epithet descriptive of the complexion*. We 
have shown elsewhere that it signifies “ swarthy of face,” and 
that Tled-acryos means “ the swarthy Asgian, or “ Asiatict.” 





* Although no one will deny this position in the case of Ai@i-ow, aid- 
oy, and oiv-oy, it is not thought so obvious that the same mode of interpre- 
tation applies to jr-o, pép-o, vdp-o and orép-oy. Heschyius renders 
jvo, wavy etnxos, Kapmpds, Suapayns, As the word is an epithet of xaAxés, 
ovpavds, and rupés, it can only imply a bright, yellow, golden colour, and 
the word must be the Hellenized form of the original jan-ops or Sdiav-oy, 
referring to the light of day. Ndap-ow is also an epithet of xadxés, and is 
considered by Plutarch, who makes some bad jokes on the subject, as 
equivalent to Aaumpds and diavyijs (Conviv. Disput. 659. D. 692. F, = IIL. 689, 
847.Wyttenb.). We believe that the root vep- is simply yyp- with the usual 
change of weight, (Gr. Gr. 22), and that the latter, found in Nypevs, vppt- 
tos, implies a perpetually floating motion, as of waves or leayes, and is 
therefore applicable to the flashing and flickering aorpam) of polished 
metal. We have the same combination of meanings in the Latin micare 
and coruscare: see Déderlein, Etym. u. Syn. Il. 79 sqq. It has generally 
been thought that pép-oy refers to speech, and means “haying an articulate 
_ utterance.” We have no hesitation in recognising in this compound the 
root pap- of pap-paipo pap-papos, popdes “bright,” “shining;” and we 
think, that, as an epithet of men, it implies a fair as opposed to a dark 
complexion: so that the Mépores (of Cos and elsewhere) were opposed to 
the Ilédores. According to the usual interpretation of orép-oy it is syno- 
nymous with jvoy and vapoy (cf. Soph. Antig. 1114. Eurip. Pheenis. 235,c. 
schol.): so that it will be connected with orepory, dorpamy}, and ultimately 
with dorjp, d-crép-os. Lobeck, pnyarixdy, p, 41, says: “orépow arbitror a 
orépo sive orpéw ductum cum significatione torti et volubilis; certe orépow 
Acyvis apud Sophoclem nihil differt a Avywis orpéBiros in Dosiade Ara I. y. 
5, quod epitheton pluribus verbis explanat Apollonius I. 438: Aris 
rroppupéeas Eikerow diocovca id est gyros agens, werbelnder Rauch, curling 
smoke).” If so, orépoy is a synonym of xadaitpoy = xpaipoyy; Déderlein, 
Etym. uv. Syn. I. p. 21. 

+ Varronianus, p. 24. Kenrick, Phil. Mus, II. 353. We may add that 
médos is translated imépavos in a gloss on a Fragment of Sophocles, 122 
Dind.: xvvds wéAns re pnkddos Bods pudy, It is somewhat comical that 
with these evidences in fayour of an appellation significant of a dark and 
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The last part of this name is clearly connected with the ethnical 
designation }}2wWx, *hashk,naz, “ Ascanius,” which the book of 
Genesis assigns to one of the sons of Gomer; and as we find 
the Anglians by the side of the English, (pronounced Ing-lish) 
and Ing-evones, so we may recognize this name in the Frankish 
Tse-evones (above p. 111 note, and p. 114 note). But there 
is not the same objection to a Semitic etymology for the name 
of the Telchines, who introduced the useful arts among the 
Cretans, Cyprians, and Rhodians, and who gave to the city 
of Sicyon one of its most ancient names; and we feel dis- 
posed to accept Dr Réth’s suggestion that Tel-chin, the son 
of Europs, was another form of Tubal-qain, and that the 
same word appears in the name of the Tibareni or Chalybes. 
Consequently, the Tel-chines were merely the “ copper-smelt- 
ers;” and though the name of the Dak-tyli is formally grecized, 
we can with him recognise in this a Semitic compound con- 
taining the same root 5m or 5am, and signifying the “copper- 





swarthy hue, Dr Hitzig should have been led to suppose that the Pelasgi 
owed these names to their fair and white complexion. He says (Urge- 
schichte u. Mythologie der Philistier, p. 44): “I consider reAacyis identical 
with the Sanserit word valaksha or balaksha, ‘ white.’” This etymology 
does not seem to us to need refutation. Its intrinsic improbability is a 
sufficient obstacle to its reception. Dr Karl Meyer proposes a Celtic 
etymology. He says (Gel. Anzeig. d. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 1843. p. 
709): “I refer this name [eAacyds, with perfect certainty, to the Celto- 
Sanscrit (also Hebrew) root beh, ‘high,’ ‘ proud, S. balh, valh (‘eximium 
esse, excellere’) Cymr. balch, gwalch, Irish balach, balc, a derivation which, 
besides its obvious propriety as expressing the race of Niobe, is rendered 
more probable because by its double reference in Celtic to bodily and 
mental elevation, especially the flight of birds—Cymric gwalch ‘ soaring,’ 
aar *Falke’—it gives a natural explanation of the assumed connexion 
between IleAacyés and medapyoi.” We are quite unable to adopt this 
ingenious suggestion, and not only adhere to the derivation, which con- 
nects the IleAacyoi with the IéAomes, but also recognise a confirmation 
of this view respecting the first syllable in the word wedapyds. Dr Hitzig’s 
objection (p. 46) that wed-apyés could not signify a juxtaposition of two 
distinct colours in the plumage, but must signify a blackish white, i. e. 
“ grey,” does not appear to us at all valid. The main colour of the bird is 
white, which seems to be superinduced upon a lower coat of black, so that 
mehapyés “the black but whitened bird” is quite analogous to mvyapyos, “the 
white-backed eagle,” which Aischylus, Ag. 114, describes thus in opposition 
to an eagle entirely black: of@ydy Bactdeds, 6 kedawds 67 eLomw apyds. 
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miners.” So that the two names occur in a very natural juxta- 
position. We think there are also good grounds for a belief 
in the Phenician origin of the names of the Cares, Cretes, 
Plethi, Idi and Corybantes, names more or less connected with 
the Pheenician traffick with the islands of the Mediterranean. 
It may be remarked that Cretan and Pheenician legends are 
usually commutable. 


96 The difference, therefore, between the old or Pelasgian 
and the classical or Hellenic language, must have been the same 
in kind with that which constitutes the distinction of the whole 
Indo-Germanic family into two great branches; and in investi- 
gating the origin of the Hellenic forms our problem is, from the 
given Greek, to reproduce the Pelasgian, word,—to pass from a 
language, which in its known state gravitates towards the High 
German or Persian, to one which was entirely Low Iranian in 
its structure. Although we shall be careful to point out in the 
following pages the peculiarities which distinguish the Greek 
words, as we have them, from their original type, as it may be 
restored from a comparison of the oldest languages of the family, 
it may be convenient to state here, briefly and generally, what 
are the laws regulating the use of the consonants in the Hellenic 
idiom, as contrasted with what we can infer with respect to the 
Pelasgian or older state of this language. The Hellenic or 
classical Greek tolerates only four consonants at the end of 
words,—«, v, p, s. The first of these forms the termination of 
two words only—ovx, and ex; in the former it is a mutilation of 
xe, in the latter of xs. It will be observed, too, that ovx never 
occurs before a consonant, and éx never before a vowel. Of the 
other three consonants which may be finals, v is often a repre- 
sentative of s, as in t¥wrouev. Moreover, when ¢ is the final 
letter it must not be preceded by a dental or a liquid. An 
analysis of the Greek language, and a comparison with other 
members of the Indo-Germanic family, assure us that in the 
more perfect form of the inflexions these rules could not come 
into application: for in the old language no consonant would 
ever be required to stand at the end of a word, or before another 
consonant, because no consonant is ever articulated in the primi- 
tive state of a language without a vowel following it. With a 
liquid, as we shall see, the case is somewhat different: the arti- 
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culating vowel may be placed either before or after it; and this 
is the reason why the only three consonants in common use as 
finals are liquids. The Greek language first cast away its final 
yowels, and then the consonant of the suffix yielded to the laws 
of euphony. Besides these rules touching the final consonants, 
there are also others respecting initial consonants, and those in 
the middle of a word, which are just as distinctive of Hellenism 
as the others. One of the most remarkable of these appearances 
is the tendency to reject the digamma or aspirated labial, whether 
at the beginning or in the middle of a word. This sound has 
completely vanished from the Greek with which we are most 
conversant, though traces of it still remain in the poems attri- 
buted to Homer. The w-sound seems frequently to have ap- 
peared in the ante-Hellenic language preceded by 0, x, o, 7. 
In these cases either the first letter has been dropped, and the 
w somewhat modified, as in div from odiv; or what is more 
common, the w has been omitted, as in dé for dvé. In Hellenic 
the initial o is almost always changed into A, a principle also 
observed in Zend as compared with Sanscrit, and in Welsh as 
compared with Erse: similarly 7 is either changed into ¢ or 
h, vocalized into 1, or assimilated, and this also takes place in 
Zend as compared with Sanscrit: in Sclavonic the 7 appears 
under the form sch, which, we shall see, is a step towards 2, 
though still a step from it. Finally, the following combinations 
of consonants cannot take place in the Hellenic language— 
up, BA, B?, oA, pA; but wherever they appeared in the older 
language we have pp or Bp, ur or BA, wy and AX. It is 
unnecessary to add, that these prohibitions against the use of 
certain consonants and combinations of consonants interfered 
materially with the discrimination of the root and termination, 
and, by ruining the inflexions, gave occasion to some of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of Greek syntax, such as the use 
of the article and of the prepositions. 


97 After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary to 
mention that the different degrees in which the old Pelasgian or 
Slavo-Pheenician language of the South was affected by the 
Hellenic or Teutono-Persic language of the North, constitute the 
differences of dialect about which Grammarians have written so 
voluminously. Consequently, all dialectical distinctions in the 
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Greek language must resolve themselves into one or other of 
two great classes; and the ancient Greeks were well aware of 
this when they regularly opposed the Dorians to the Ionians*, — 
The former, as we have seen, were the representatives of the 
High German warriors, who gradually forced their way, in an 
united and distinct body, from the North of Thessaly to the 
promontory of Tenarus. In Greece as in Germany these 
Thuringians were remarkable for the military concentration 
which kept them from being absorbed by the populations of 
the invaded countries. They formed every where a distinct 
caste, an aristocracy of conquest. But as every army, however 
well organized, has its train of undisciplined followers, and 
leaves crowds of stragglers on its line of march, so we find the 
Dorians, in their progress: through Thessaly, leaving behind 
them similar detachments of their forces; and these stragglers, 
having combined themselves with the Pelasgians of that district, 
were called AioXers or “mixed menf,” a name which was 
retained by the Thessalians and Beotians long after the opposi- 
tion of Dorian and Ionian had established itself in other parts 
of Greece. The ethnographical fact is preserved in the legend} 
that “Hellen left his kingdom to Adolus, his eldest son, while 
he sent forth Dorus, and Xuthus the father of Ion, to make 
conquests in distant lands.” This mythical genealogy makes 
Ton not the son, but the grandson of Hellen; and it has been 
shown by Mr Kenrick § , that the name of Xuthus, which is inter- 
posed, is simply an epithet of the Dorian God Apollo, who was 
the Oeds watp@os of the Ionians. From all the circumstances — 
known to us, we are entitled to infer, that the Ionians, wherever 
they retained their independence, were only partially influenced 
by the Dorians: the Pelasgian element in their composition 
remained for a long while in full force, though they adopted 
the religious tenets of the Dorians, and paid homage to the 
conquering God under whose auspices the invaders marched 





* This opposition was not neglected by the author of Gen. x. 4, who 
makes ’Helishah or Hellas the eldest son of Javan or "Iav. 

+ Grimm supposes that the name Alo)eis refers to their parti-colowred 
clothing! Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. p. 296: “ Faoncis d. h. die bunten; gleich 
Britten und Picten fiihrten Aolier den Namen der buntgekleideten,” 

t Apollodor. I. 7, 3,1. Thirlwall, I. p. 101. 
§ The Egypt of Herodotus, p. Lix. note 2. 
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and fought. We have shown above that the Dorians, accord- 
ing to the primitive meaning of their name, were called “ High- 
landers or mountaineers,” and Mr Kenrick, who has derived the 
same result from a Greek etymology of the name, has shown 
that the Jonians were emphatically “the men of the coast” 
(Hiovia), and that they were also called the “ Beach-men” 
(Aiysarets), or “ Sea-men” (*Ayazoi): and he remarks also that 
“the distinction between Doric and Ionic in later times an- 
swered very well to that which has been observed to prevail 
between the speech of mountaineers and of littoral nations,— 
one being harsh and broad, the other smooth and liquid*.” 
We must not forget, however, that there were other differences 
of a more important and extensive nature; and that the Doric, 
or purely Hellenic element, at length so completely asserted 
itself, that we can only by a laborious process succeed in par- 
tially reproducing the articulation and structure of the old 
Pelasgian speech. The broad distinctions therefore are not to 
be expected in the four dialects, which, at a later period, were 
rather names of different branches of literature, than four 
varieties of spoken language. The Molic dialect (y AioXis), in 
this sense, referred to the lyric poetry cultivated at an early 
period by the AXolians of Lesbos; the Doric (7 Awpis), to the 
choral poetry of the Dorians; the Ionic (7 ‘Ias), to the epic 
poetry of the Ionians; and the Attic (7 ‘Aris), to the universal 
literature of that branch of the Ionian race which had settled in 
the “Promontory-land” (4 ‘Arzixy, or ’Axzixy). The conquests of 
Alexander carried this last, in a less pure and vigorous form, 
into Asia and Egypt, where it incurred various corruptions, and 
became Hellenistic rather than Hellenic. An investigation of 
this xoww7 diddexros, as it has been called, does not belong to 
our present purpose, which is rather to reproduce the more 
perfect and complete state of the Greek language than to scru- 
tinize its decayed and feeble condition. 





* Tid. p. Lx1. 
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98 HE necessary prelude to an attempt to increase our know- 

ledge of a dead language is, an inquiry into the value of 
the symbols or letters which have preserved and transmitted to 
us its written remains.” All languages are made up of sounds, 
and of these sounds the letters are the only representatives in 
the case of a language no longer spoken; unless, therefore, we 
can to a certain extent ascertain to what sounds these symbols 
corresponded, we shall hardly be able to draw a profitable 
comparison between the language in question and the others to 
which it is related; nor will it be possible to explain and justify 
those regular permutations of letters, which time and use haye 
occasioned in languages of the same family, if we do not discover 
what was the value of this notation in the first instance, To 
obtain this knowledge, the great philologers of the present day 
have laboured diligently ; but though they have collected an 
immense mass of facts, and have heaped up materials for the 
future labourer to work upon, they have left so much room for 
arrangement and construction, that this subject is the most 
difficult part of our task. The Greek alphabet presents pecu- 
liarities of a most embarrassing nature. It derives its charac- 
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ters and their arrangement from a family of languages with 
which it has no immediate connexion, and the whole develop- 
ment of its system of writing is at variance with the notation 
on which it is based. We must, therefore, consider as inde- 

_ pendent questions (1) the Semitic origin of the Greek alphabet, 
(2) the actual value of the different letters as used by the 
Greeks, and (3) the changes which take place in consonants of 
words as represented in the different idioms of the Indo-Ger- 
manic family. It will, however, be as well to begin with a few 
remarks on alphabetical writing in general. 


99 According to the grammatical system which has de- 
scended to us from the Greeks, we are taught from our earliest 
years to distinguish between vowels and consonants, and to re- 
gard them as necessarily having a separate existence. This is 
a notion which must be at oncediscarded by every one who 
would make any progress in philology. Language is a transfer 
‘of the thoughts to the outward world of sense: when this is 
effected by sounds, it is speech ; when by symbols, it is writing ; 
but as men speak before they write, every symbol is a repre- 
sentative of some sound: it is in itself an element of language. 
There are some languages in which each symbol | represents a 

_whole word; such is the case in the Chinese, But in all Tan- 
guages every symbol must have been significant in the first in- 
stance. Consequently, there could not be any distinction into 
vowels and consonants, but the alphabet must have been a 
syllabarium, the elements of which might or might not be in- 
dependent words. ‘“ By words,” says W. von Humboldt (iiber d. 
Versch. d. menschl. Sprachb. p. 74), ‘ we understand the signs 
of individual conceptions. A syllable forms an unity of sound, 
and becomes a word when it obtains an independent signification ; 
but for this a combination of several syllables is sometimes 
necessary. A doubled unity—of sound and conception—meets 
in a word.” The distinction of these syllables into consonants 
and yowels is perfectly arbitrary. Neither a vowel nor a con- 
sonant can have any separate existence in spoken language: the 
consonant always requires a vowel-appendage in order to be 
pronounced ; the vowel cannot be pronounced without an initial 
breathing, which is sometimes so strong as to become a definite 
consonant. In either case the vowel can be regarded only as a 
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modification of its fulerum. Hence, in all ancient alphabets, we 
find that the vowels are not in the first instance expressed 
separate symbols, but, as the indistinct @ or %, which originally 
accompanied every consonant, was in process of time developed 
into distinct vowel-sounds, these were denoted by various hooks 
or points attached to or written under the consonants to which 
they referred, or, at the beginning of the word, to the mark 
denoting the breathing with which they were pronounced. At 
first, then, there were only two sorts of letters,—breathings and 
consonants,—both of them accompanied by short vowels which 
were not expressed, or by modifications of these vowels expressed 
by certain marks pertaining to the original symbol. The first 
deviation from this original state would take place in those 
languages, which, like the Indo-Germanic, did not use many or 
very various breathings, and in which the vowels assumed to 
themselves at an early period important functions in the gram- 
matical organization. But even then no new symbols were 
invented for the vowels. It was thought sufficient to adopt for 
their expression more or less mutilated forms of those breathings 
or consonants with which they were found most constantly com- 
bined, We shall presently show, from a palzographical exami- 
nation of the Greek and Sanscrit alphabets, in what manner this 
was effected. 


100 (1) Semitic origin of the Greek Alphabet. 

The traditionary history of the Greek alphabet is well known. It 
is said to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which were 
brought from Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 were added by Pala- 
medes at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 4 others by 
Simonides of Ceos (Plin. Hist. Nat. VII, 56). Other inventors or 
importers of the alphabet are also mentioned (Schol. Dionys. Thr. 
Bekk, Anecd. p. 783), perhaps with as much reason as those to whom 
it is ordinarily attributed ; for all that we are to understand by these 
traditions is, that the alphabet was of Semitic origin, and this we can 
discover for ourselves from an examination of the characters and their 
arrangement. A knowledge of this fact, however, is of the utmost 
importance, for the chief difficulties occasioned by the Greek alphabet, 
have arisen from the circumstance, that its whole organization is 
adapted to a language as widely different as possible from the Greek, 
and that while the names and shape of the letters have been retained, 
their yalue has been materially altered. It will be instructive to 
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inquire what were the original 16 letters which the Greeks derived 
from their intercourse with the Phoenicians, and how they came to 
adopt in the first instance a part only of the Semitie syllabarium ; for 
there are certainly more than 16 of the Greek letters which agree in 
name and shape with the Phoenician and Hebrew as they are known 
tous. The fact is, in our opinion, that the original Semitic alphabet 
contained only 16 letters. This appears from the organie arrangement 
of the characters*. The fundamental elements of a syllabarium are 
the mutes, the breathings, and the liquids, Of-these the most neces- 
sary are the first two; after these would come combinations of strong 
breathings with mutes, or aspirated mutes ; and the liquids, which are 
always secondary sounds, would be introduced last of all. In most 
alphabets we find the mutes divided into three classes: tenues p, h, ¢ 3 
aspirates ph (f), kh (h), ths medials 6, g, d. The first and third 
orders do not, however, necessarily coexist. There are some nations, 
as for instance our own Highlanders in Wales and Scotland, who can 
never, even in English words, pronounce the medials, and even in those 
languages which have both orders in constant use, as in the Greek, if a 
tenuis becomes a medial, an adjoining tenuis is also changed into a 
medial, as €rra, EBdouos. The old Italian and Runish alphabets had 
no medials, and the Semitic nations seem to have little need of tenues ; 
there is no p in the Arabic language, and, at the present day, most of 
the Arabs pronounce their as caf as ga (Lepsius, Abhandl. p. 16). 
Some European nations have adopted a set of vacillating middle 
sounds, which sometimes approach to the tenues, at other times to the 
medials: for example, it requires a very practised ear to distinguish 
whether a Saxon says Leibsig or Leipsik. If, therefore, the tenues 
were so little used by the Semitic nations, we may presume that the 
signs for them, as distinguished from the medials, were of later intro- 
duction, and that they would take up the remaining order of mutes, 
the aspirates, and even the liquids, before they introduced the tenues. 
Besides the mutes and breathings, the Hebrew alphabet, as it now 
stands, has four sibilants }, p, x, w. Now it is quite clear that all 
these four sibilants could not have existed in the oldest state of the 
alphabet. Indeed we haye positive evidence that the Ephraimites 
could not pronounce yj, but substituted for it the articulation p 





* This organie arrangement of the alphabet has been more or less noticed by several 
philologers, of whom the earliest seems to haye been the acute and learned Dr Richard 
Lepsius, in his essay ther die Anordnung und Verwandschaft des Semitischen, Indischen, 
Athiopischen, Alt-Persischen, und Alt-Agyptischen Alphabets (Zwei Abhandl.Berl. 1836), 
It is rather surprising that so obvious a phenomenon should have escaped the notice 
of any observing grammarian. The deductions, however, in the text do not appear to 
have been anticipated by any former writer. See Latham, English Language, p. 200, - 
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(Judges xii. 6). We consider it quite certain, that at the first there 
was only one sibilant, namely, this p or samech. Finally, to reduce 
the Semitic alphabet to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which is 
only a softened form of coph, the liquid vesh, and the semivowel jod, 
which are of more recent introduction, as will be shown by and by. 
The remaining 16 letters appear in the following order: X, 3, 3, 75 77> 
+7, 0,5, 0,2 D> yD, p m- If we examine this order more 
minutely, we shall see that it is not arbitrary or accidental, but strictly 
organic according to the Semitic articulation. We have four classes 
each consisting of 4 letters: the first and second classes consist each 
of 3 mutes preceded by a breathing, the third of the 3 liquids and 
the sibilant, which perhaps closed the oldest alphabet of all, and the 
fourth contains the three supernumerary mutes, preceded by a breath- 
ing. The 8, which heads the first class, is a simple breathing corre- 
sponding to the spiritus lenis of the Greeks, the 7] which is placed 
before the second is a hard aspirate, the spiritus asper of the Greeks. 
It has been found difficult to determine the precise value of yy, which 
precedes the third order of mutes: it appears, however, to have been 
a kind of nasal breathing, of less frequent use, even in the Semitic 
languages, than either of the others, and therefore more easily corrupted 
in the pronunciation*. The principles of the arrangement will better 
appear if we place the characters first vertically, and then in horizontal 
classes. According to the first system we have: 





* Speaking of the changes which have taken place in the pronunciation of the He- 
brew gutturals, Ewald writes thus (Krit. Gramm. § 30.3): “The gutturals haye had 
their pronunciation most strikingly altered. In the progressive development of the 
language, these hard, and to a certain extent, rough sounds, have been more and more 
softened, till at last in the most corrupt Semitic dialects, the Samaritan for instance, 
every thing was mixed up, and they were resolved or formally changed into mere weak 
breathings. Thus even Jerome calls them, according to the Latin pronunciation, yow- 
els (Michaelis Orient. Bibl. IX. p.71, 2). This gradual softening took place in an 
especial manner in the rough sound y, which, as the language grew more corrupt, be- 
came softer and more like the x. Yet the Hebrew accidence shows, that, in the older 
language, it was generally stronger than 7. In some words the old hard pronunciation 


was more faithfully retained, e. g. in my LXX, Tafa, wr, Payav, Gen. xi. 19. 
Dy, Touep, x. 2, just as in some words mn was gradually softened down, in others 
retained its harder pronunciation, e.g. oT, Paxnd, nian, PowBw0.” We cannot 


think that y could ever have been harder fan n, which retained its value as an aspirate 
to the very last: in all the Semitic dialects, y appears to have lost its pronunciation at 
a very early period: in the Greek transcriptions of Punic words, it is hardly ever repre- 
sented by g (Gesenius, Script. Lingueque Phen. Monumenta, p. 430 foll.). The fact 
appears to be, that it was properly a breathing intermediate to ¢ and é, peculiar to the 
Semitic organ, but repudiated by the more recent articulation. In Coptic, a nasal 
prefixed to p and ¢ converts them into medials (§ 103), The nasal y seems to have 
produced the converse effect in Hebrew. 


\ 
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Aleph, 
Beth, 
Gimel, 
Daleth, 
He, 
Vav, 
Cheth, 
Teth, 
7h) ee Se See 
.. _Lamed, 
Mem, 
Nun, 
Samech, 
nee Ain, 
Pe, 
Koph, 
Tav, 


ws GuowGodae 


4wl & 
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First breathing (mere exspiration). 


Medic. 


Second breathing (guttural aspiration). 


Aspirate. 


Liquids. 


The sibilant. 
Third breathing (nasal aspiration). 


Tenues. 


In the horizontal arrangement we shall, for the sake of greater sim- 
plicity, omit the liquids and the sibilant, and then we have: 




















Breathings. Labials. Palatals. Linguals. 
8 a 4 T 
iT ) n a) 
v 5 p n 




















In this we see, that, while the horizontal lines give us the arrangement 
of the mutes according to the breathings, the vertical columns exhibit 
them arranged according to the organ by which they are produced. 
Such a classification is obviously artificial ; it is entirely Semitic, and 
if, as we shall now proceed to show, these sixteen letters constituted 
the original Greek alphabet, and were so arranged in that alphabet, it 
is an additional proof of the Semitic origin of the Greek characters ; 
for, although it would be perfectly natural for a Phoenician to arrange 
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his letters in such an order, no Greek could have thought of placing 
the tenues, of which he made the most constant use in his primary 
articulations, in the third order of mutes, and after the liquids. 

Before we proceed to the Greek alphabet, it will be proper to men- 
tion an objection which might be raised to the completeness of the 
classification which we have pointed out. It may be said that ~% has 
no right to be considered as an aspirate of 4, and that, therefore, there 
is at least one objection to our systematic arrangement of the alphabet. 
The Greeks considered their @ as an aspirate, not of 6 but of 7*, be- 
cause, in their system, the tenues were antecedent to the medials ; but 
there is every reason to believe that @ differed from w% only by the 
difference of Greek and Semitic’ articulation, and that 7 corresponded 
in value as in name to +r. This view has been warmly advocated by 
Ewald. The arguments which he has advanced in support of it are as 
follows (Krit. Gramm. der Hebriisch. Spr. § 30, 1). “(1) In all 
Semitic languages ~ is pronounced with a hard guttural utterance, like 
p, while 7 is the ordinary ¢. (2) In the Greek alphabet 6 répresents 
the figure, the name, and the sound of w%, but + that of p. And how 
could we account for an interchange of the two sounds in the Greek 
alphabet, which is throughout the genuine daughter of the Semitic? 
Even jin ‘the words which were of late introduction into the Greek 
language, y) is always represented by 7, as Pra, déATa, radpos, vaTpov, 
from 79, N53 TN, ANI; on the contrary, jdzy makes padrOa. (3) 
Accordingly, the only thing which opposes itself to this obvious relation 
of the fy, and pf is that the Septuagint generally (not always, as Mont- 
faucon, Hexapl. Tom. II. p. 396, and others assert: comp. caParov for 
ny, and for ~, II. Sam. v. 16) expresses t by 7 and 7 by 0. But the 
authors of the Septuagint falsified the pronunciation of the consonants, 
as they did that of the vowels; they uttered p>) with a lisp, like the 
Jews of the present day, and in their version placed as its representa- 
tive the 6, which tolerably corresponds to their pronunciation of it.” 
These arguments of the great Semitic scholar have been violently com- 
bated by one of his countrymen. Redslob, in a very angry review of 
Ewald’s Grammar (Seebode’s neue Jahrbiicher, Vol. XX. p- 72), calls 
this opinion about the letter % a disgusting error, running contrary to 
every authority: he says the éeth is rather the hardest ¢ sound, and 
corresponds to the hardest sibilant y; accordingly it is represented by 
7 in the Septuagint: whereas, fF is a 0, or rather, sometimes 0, and 


te 





* In pronunciation, however, 0 corresponded rather to 6 and p than to +: see Greek 
Grammar 18 f. note. Some important etymological facts result from this observation, as 
will be shown in the proper place. 


* 
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sometimes 7, according as it is raphatum or dagessatum. We do not 
wish to make any remarks on the improper tone which Redslob has 
adopted, but we are convinced that Ewald is right: and for the follow- 
ing reasons. In the first place, neither the Jews of the present day, 
nor the Septuagint translators, are a valid authority for the original 
pronunciation of the Semitic letters. Again, at the time when the 
sixteen letters mentioned above constituted the whole Hebrew alphabet, 
there was only one sibilant. Now all aspirates are approximate assibi- 
lations, and the aspirated dental, in particular, often degenerates into a 
sibilant. There are reasons, therefore, for supposing that ~% assumed 
eventually a hard sound, its original functions being discharged by 
some one of the newly-introduced sibilants. Again, nothing is more 
common than for th to be supplanted by ¢: this substitution has taken 
place in every language of Europe except our own and that of Greece ; 
and any one who has read Lucian’s joke about the usurpations of + 
will be aware that even the Greek language was not altogether exempt 
from it (Judicium Vocalium, § 10, p. 95, 6). The occasional assibila- 
tion of the proper ¢, F, is well accounted for by Ewald. But, besides 
these arguments, the very analogy of the arrangement, the correspond- 
ence of name, and the identity of the oldest Greek and Phoenician 
forms of ~ and 9, py and 7 (Gesenius, Script. Lingueque Phonic. Mo- 
numenta, pp. 30, 74, and plate I.), are a proof to us that 6 corresponded 
to ~ and + to fy, although ~% was ratlier an aspirate of d than of ¢. 


101 It must now be shown that these 16 letters which constituted 
the basis of the Semitic alphabet were the same which were in the first 
instance introduced into Greece. At first no doubt they wrote from 
right to left, like their Pheenician instructors and other oriental nations, 
and we have still inscriptions in proof of this ; afterwards they wrote 
Bovetpodniev, or as the oxen plough the field, first to the right, and 
then to the left ; and ultimately they wrote consistently from left to right. 
As they adopted one or the other method they turned their letters round 
in the direction of the writing; thus they wrote x3 TAQNOM43H 
in the earlier times, and subsequently, HEP MOKPATES (Lepsius, 
Paliographie, p.11). Otherwise the letters differed very little from 
the Pheenician, as may be seen from a comparison of the 1st and 2d 
plates in Gesenius. But of course, as the Greeks made very little use 
of rough breathings, and a great use of vowels, they would at an early 
period consider the signs of the three primary breathings in the Semitic 
alphabet, as marks for the vowels with which they were pronounced, 
just as they subsequently vocalized another, the digamma. In the 
original syllabarium of the Semitic nations, each symbol represented. 
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some consonant or breathing with a short vowel-sound attached to it. 
According to the weight of the consonant or breathing, would be the 
weight of this vowel-sound. Now it is a philological fact, which will 
be developed in its proper place, that there are three varieties of the 
primitive vowel-sound, differing only in weight. The heaviest is a, the 
lightest ¢, and 6 is intermediate in point of weight. Therefore as He 
was the heaviest, Ain the next, and Aleph the lightest of the three 
breathings, they would be uttered by the vowels 2, 6, é respectively, 
and, when the breathings were omitted, as would very soon be the case, 
these three vowels would stand in their place. The alterations which 
the Greeks introduced at an early period in the letters which they bor- 
rowed from the Phoenicians are distinctly alluded to by ancient writers; 
Herodotus says (V. 58): of 8€ Poivxes obra of odv Kaduw daixojevor— 
éonyayov—es Tous "EAAnvas—ypappaTra—mpara pev, Toot Kal aravres 
Xpéwvrat Doines* pera S€é, ypovov mpoBaivovTos, dua TH Pwvy peteBa- 
Aov Kal tov puOpov Tav ypappatrov—epioixeov Sé speas Ta TOAAa THY 
Xwpwv rovrov Tov xpovov “Iwves, of wapadaBoevtes ddayy Tapa Trav 
Powixwr Ta ypdupara petappvOuicavres cpéwy dkya éxpéwvro, Simi- 
larly, Diodorus (III. c. 67, p. 297 Dindorf): not rot (Atoweros) 
map “EdAnot rpwrov eviperny yevéer Oar Aivov pvOuav Kat pédous, Ett be 
Kadpou kopicavtos éx Dowixns ra Kadovpeva ypaupatra mpwetov els THv 
‘EAAgu«ny perabetva Siddexrov, kal ras mpoonyopias éxdotw Taka Kat 
Tous Xapaxrhpas diatuvre@ca. It is obvious that these authors allude 
neither to any change in the order of the letters, nor to any difference 
in the way of writing them, as from left to right, instead of from right 
to left, but to a slight alteration in the form (jv0u0s, Herod. comp. Athe- 
neous, III. p. 125 F. diarvrw@oa, Diodor.) and pronunciation (dev) of 
some few of them (epéwv drrya). With regard to the change of form, it 
must be supposed that these authors rather spoke from a comparison of 
the Greek letters of their own time, with those of the Phoenicians, than 
from any minute antiquarian researches on the subject. But of course 
the change of pronunciation principally refers to the substitution of 
vowels for breathings. 

The grammarians tell us that the original 16 Tetters of the Grreck 
alphabet were a, By %5 8s € 4 Ky Ay My Vy 05 7, p,» «, t, v (Schol. Dion. 
Thr. p. 781). That this was not the case will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations. It is well known that the sixth letter of the old 
Greek alphabet was not «, but F, Pav, rau, or the digamma, as it was 
indifferently termed, which, under the form s, was used to the latest 
period as a mark for the number 6 ; therefore v, which is said to have 
been a sort of substitute for this letter (Marius Victorinus, pp. 24, 
68), could not have been included in the old alphabet. We shall show, 
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presently that « like the Hebrew jod was a secondary and derived letter, 
as was also the letter p. The oldest 4, which was koppa, 9, stood next 
to 7, and there could hardly have been two /’s in a primeval alphabet. 
We assert, then, that :, p, and v did not form a part of the old Greek 
alphabet of 16 letters, and that « or rather ¢ stood after 7. Omitting 
4, p, v, and « from the letters mentioned by the grammarians, we have 
with F and 9 only fourteen. Which were the remaining two? The 
letters which’ stood next to ¢ in the complete Greek alphabet were n 
and 0, and we are convinced that they followed F in the original 16, 
though the former had subsequently a very different value from that 
which it originally possessed. In old written monuments which have 
come down to us, 7 or H is used as the common mark of aspiration; 
and therefore corresponded to the Hebrew 7 or he*, i. e. the double was 
used for the single aspirate after the latter had become a mere é WAov; but 
this is sufficient to prove the antiquity of the character; @ also occurs 
in very old inscriptions. A further confirmation of the opinion that F, 
n, 9, occupied the same places in the original Greek alphabet, that vaz, 
cheth, and teth did in the old Semitic, is furnished by the fact, that, 
when the Greeks left off writing the F and employed H to represent a 
long ¢, they added to 7, the last letter of their old alphabet, v and ¢ as 
approximate representations of F, and y to replace H. The two corre- 
sponding alphabets of 16 letters were, then, as follows: 


se faatl|nline | 5p. Sedetich petien 
Al BrA |E|]FHOE|AMN|=|0| NOT 


102 In the Greek alphabet, as it is now given in the grammars, 
F and 9 are omitted, and 10 other characters added to these. When 
and by whom they were invented or introduced is of little importance 
in regard to our present purpose. Thus much may be conjectured with 
safety. As soon as the Greeks ceased to employ F, and H (as an aspirated 
consonant), which was very early, v, ¢, and x, must have come into 
use; they all occur in the oldest inscriptions ; indeed it is only on the 
columna Naniana that the two latter are written PH, KH, and the 
genuineness of that tablet has been doubted; at all events they were 
antecedent to € and W, which are written X=, = in old inscriptions. 





* Thiersch supposes that H corresponded to the Hebrew n, cheth ; he says (p. 24 


Sandf.): “thus the liver is named in Hebrew chapar (45m) Greek #j7rap, which was 
written HEIIAP (HAIIAP).” Can he have mistaken the daleth for resh, the beth for 


pe, and the caph for cheth in the Hebrew 5 kavéd ? 
yet 


_ + The reason of this combination appears to be, that « was considered as a sort of 
aspirate, and therefore like other aspirated letters communicated its rough breathing to 
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The Semitic Tsade (yx) and Caph (5) of course suggested.¢ and «; and 
it is also clear that « and p were derived from their Semitic equivalents 
Tod (%) and Resh (4). Besides Tsade the Hebrew alphabet had an- 
other dental sibilant Zain (}), and the Greeks borrowed this under the 
name Lav. It is not known what was the shape or value of this letter 
as used by the Greeks. It seems to have represented a modified arti- 
culation of Styua, for which the Dorians used it as a substitute (Herod. 
I. 139). Pindar, in speaking of the dorypo: wdai of *Lasus, says, 
(Fragm. 47), that in these artificially constructed and longspun Dithy- 
rambs the cay was falsified (xidyrov); by which he means merely 
that the sibilant in general was intentionally omitted or slurred over*. 
But whatever may have been the distinction between odv and (jra or 
ciypa, it is obvious that it very soon fell out of use, and as Gre stands 
in the place occupied by the Hebrew Zain, it may be inferred that 
Zain and Tsade were borrowed at the same time, and placed side by 
side in the gap occasioned by the loss of Vav or F. As in the Hebrew 
alphabet Jod and Kaph are placed in the interval between the aspirates 
and the liquids, so in Greek their representatives « and « stand between 
6 and A: and p stands in the gap left by the omission of 9, which cor- 
responds to the place of Resh in the Hebrew alphabet. It appears to us 
that ciyue is a pure Greek word, derived from cifw, and expressing the 
hissing articulation of the sibilant. Although its place in the Greek 
alphabet after p corresponds to that of Shin in the Hebrew alphabet after 
Resh, this is not to be taken as any evidence of the derivation of ciypa 
from yy, which is represented in name, form, and, originally, in pronun- 
ciation by £7, whereas the shape of o and the use of ciypa as the oldest 
and simplest sibilant should induce us to derive it from Samech. When 
first imported it was undoubtedly called cau: but as the Hellenic arti- 
culation changed the final « to v, it became identified with eav, from 
Zain; and while it assumed this name among the Dorians, the Ionians 
substituted the Greek term ciyna. If, however, ciyya was originally 
cau, or Samech, it must have formed a part of the Cadmean syllaba- 
rium of 16 letters, and therefore, as we have seen, must have stood 
immediately after v. This place is now occupied by £7, the representa- 
tive of Shin, and conversely siya has taken the place of Shin after p. 
The only reason for this interchange, which occurs to us, is the follow- 
ing. It appears that cap was called o?, before it got the name of efyua. 
Thus, the combinations o-7 and z-o are called cay-ni and 7-oT respec- 





the preceding letter: thus we have ETITLAEX ZONI for éwi AéZwm, EXEAMOY for éx 
Ydpov, TPY@S for ypiw, &c. The same is the case with p: thus we have a0paxror 
for drapaxrot (Hesych.) and dpoipcov for rpootmiov, &e. 

* See the Theatre of the Greeks, 6th Ed. p. [27]. 
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tively. Now Shin, with the point on the left corner (jy), is pro- 
founced of; and when this letter was introduced into the Greek alpha- 
bet, itis conceivable that £7, with the original power of y}, i.e. sh, took 
the place of o7, which was transferred, with its new name ciypa, to the 
place of Shin, which in its second value jy, no less than its first value 
- w, stood in the Hebrew alphabet between Resh and Tau. We have 
already mentioned that v and ¢ were added to the original alphabet, 
i.e. placed after +, to represent approximately the obsolete digamma, 
and that x followed them when the double aspirate was used as a 
simple 4. The three remaining letters WY, «6, and » probably stand 
in the order of their invention,as mere matters of convenience, at a 
comparatively late period. In fact they are ligatures or contractions 
rather than letters; and the last soon went out of use again except as a 
numeral sign. 


103 Some interesting deductions may be made from the later or 
phonetic hieroglyphs of the ancient Egyptians, which must be con- 
sidered as a form or application of the Semitic alphabet. The pho- 
netic syllabarium: of Champollion and Lepsius may be reduced ulti- 
mately to the representatives of 15 different articulations. The Coptic 
language, which is taken as the standard of pronunciation, has, strictly. 
speaking, no medial mutes, 4 and d for instance being expressed by mp 
and nt. But it does not follow from this that the ancient Egyptian 
abandoned the genuine Semitic preference for the medial articulation. 
As it stands, the hieroglyphic alphabet comprises (a) 3 original mutes ; 
in Coptic a, x, +; (b) 3 liquids, A orp, », v; (c) 3 sibilants and 
an aspirate, s, ch, sch, h; (d) 2 ultimate breathings or vocalized gut- 
turals, a and i; (e) 3 supplementary labials, 7, 7, wu. It seems pro- 
bable that @ represented the aiz as well as the aleph of the Hebrews, 
and that it sometimes approximated even to he, which however has 
a representative of its own. The Hebrew alphabet, in its original form, 
is a complete expression of the necessary sounds of the language. We 
see in this hieroglyphic alphabet, on the other hand, an ambiguity as to 
the original mutes, and also as to the liquids 7, 7; and while it is 
almost redundantly supplied with secondary labials and sibilants, it 
has only two vowels, a and i; and as the former is expressed by one 
and the latter by two reeds, it is clear that the derivation of jod or 
chirek from aleph, which is so common in Hebrew, is fully recognized 
in old Egyptian. All this shows us how fortunate the Indo-Germanic 
races have been in the possession of a complete alphabet, which the 
Egyptians with all their combinations of ideographic, determinative, and 
phonetic signs, were never able to realise in a satisfactory manner. 
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104 The Arabic syllabarium, on the other hand, is one of the 
most complete and systematic collections of phonetic signs which the 
ingenuity of man has hitherto collected. Originating in mutilations 
or corruptions of the Cufic, and ultimately of the Syriac characters, 
it has received a new and highly artificial arrangement, depending 
rather on the shapes of the letters than on the organic connexion of 
the sounds which they represent. And a distinction by means of points 
placed above or below the character has taken the place of an original 
difference in the form of the character itself. Thus, 5 and ¢, which 
belong to different organs, are placed side by side, and represented by 
the same character, the former having a point below, the latter a 
point above. In the middle of a word, n, ¢, th, 6, and y are discri- 
minated only by means of the punctuation. The addition of points 


above the line converts the liquid |, m, into the mutes @>=# and 
«> = th, and by similar additions we can aspirate or. assibilate ra h 
into ¢=hh, S=d into dz, ,=r into ;=2 and $=z2h, (p=s 
into L#=sh, Ye =¢ into _3=dh, b= into b= 2, ¢ =ain into 
g = ghain, g=w into Ws=ho=f, and 4=hho =k; whereas an 
addition of points below the line converts the sonant € =j into the 


surd @ =ch in the Persian use of this alphabet. It is worthy of 


remark, too, that in the Syriac alphabet the cognate r and d are dis- 
tinguished only by points placed above and below the sign respectively ; 
and in an ancient inscription belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
which the name of Sapor seems to occur, the mute d is distinguished 
by a point from the liquid 7*. 


105 (2) Analysis of the Greek Alphabet. 

We have now seen in what state the Semitic syllabarium was 
imported into Greece. Before we proceed to consider, how the Greeks 
modified and adapted to their own language a notation, which, though 
organically perfect in respect to the Semitic articulation, was but a 
poor instrument for the expression of the language of Homer, and 
what value they put on the different characters, it will be as well 
to examine with some minuteness the Sanscrit alphabet, which was 
unconnected with the Semitic, and, at the same time, was a most suitable 
and complete exponent of a language the same in kind with that of 





* For this observation we are indebted to Mr Edwin Norris, Assistant-Secretary 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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ancient Greece. The Sanscrit alphabet, called by the native gramma- 
rians Déva-ndgari or “the writing of the Gods city,” consists of forty- 
eight characters, which are arranged according to an admirable system. 
First of all are placed the simple vowels, then the diphthongs, and 
_ the marks representing the final sounds of ~ and h. After these 
_ come the consonants divided into three classes, mutes, semivowels, 
and sibilants. The mutes are subdivided into five orders, according 
to the organs by which they are uttered. Besides these divisions 
the whole alphabet forms two great classes, surds and sonants*. 
“The term surd,” says Wilkins (Grammar, p. 15),. “is applicable 
to such letters as, in the first effort to form them, admit of no vocal 
sound: and the term sonant to such letters as are attended by an 
audible murmuring, as it were, of the voice.” The swrds are the first 
two letters of each of the five orders of mutes, one being aspirated 
and the other unaspirated, together with the sibilants, and the aspirate 
which is classed with them. All the rest of the consonants, and all 
the vowels and diphthongs, are sonants. The table which follows gives 
the Sanscrit letters with the transcription in English which we have 
adopted in this work. 


VoweEts ; all sonant. ; 
Simple vowels Wa, WT; Zi, eF Su, Ha; Wri or sr, 
Wri or rr; iri or Ir, SE lri or irr. 
Diphthongs Te, B ai ; aT 6; SA an. 
“ns 0h. 


. CoNSONANTS. 
(1) Mutes. 
Surd. Sonant. 
SSR Ot EN ot TAK 


Gutturals Ak, Wei; To, Ugh; Fug 
Palatals “Ach, Dekh; Wy, By’; ey t* 
Linguals 27, ’th; Sd, Sah; Wn. 
Dentas We, Des; Gd Udn; An. 
Labials Op, Wyss; Fs, Ath; Am. 








* Sir Graves Haughton distinguishes them also as sharps and flats (Beng. Gram. p. 151), 
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(2) Semivowels; all sonant. 


ay, Tr, Gi, Ae. 

(8) Sibilants; all surd. 

Ue, Ass, As, Tr 
Ql ksh, 


Colebrooke in his Grammar gives the value of these letters as follows: 
a is pronounced as ¢ in her, 7 in sir, win sun; @ asa in ball; i as in 
Jit; tas ee in feet; wu as in pull; % as oo in pool; ri as in merrily; 
ri the same long; Jri as in revelry; lri the same prolonged ; @ as ¢ 
in there; ai as i in fine, or y in my; 6 as in go; au as ou in thou; 
& as c in cause, or k in kin; kh as in ink-horn, or as ch in cachexy; 
g 28 in gain; gh as in log-house; ng as in sing; ch as in church; 
ch’h the same aspirated; j as in judge; jh the same aspirated ; ny as 
in onyon, and as nin singe; ¢ as in tins th as in nyt-hook, or as 
te-h in White-hall ; d as in deal; dh as in red-haired; n as in noble ; 
p as in pen; ph as in hap-hazard; b as in ball; bh as in abhor; 
m as in man; y as in yet; ras in runs; 1 as in hull; o as in 
value ; ¢ is a palatal; “the proper sound of this letter is produced,” 
says Wilkins, “by applying the tip of the tongue to the forepart of the 
palate, and passing the voice, as in pronouncing our s;” sh is pro- 
nounced as in shoe, except in the West of India, where it is nearly 
equivalent to kh, and it is a lingual; s is pronounced as in sin, and is 
reckoned as a dental; h as in hair; ksh as cti in fiction, The lin- 
guals ’t, ‘th, ‘d, ‘dh, ’n, are sounds peculiar to the Indian articulation. 
“‘ This series of consonants,” says Wilkins, “is pronounced by turning 
and applying the tip of the tongue far back against the palate; which, 
producing a hollow sound as if proceeding from the head, it is dis- 
tinguished by the term miirddhanya, which Mr Halhed, in his elegant 
grammar of the Bengal languages, has translated cerebral.” 

The marks * (m) and : (%) are called anu-svdra, “ after-sound,” 
or “after-vowel,” and vi-sarga, “leaving out,” ecthlipsis; the former 
is an abbreviation of nasal consonants at the end of a syllable, the 





* We adopt this transcription because wT so frequently corresponds to a Greek x, 
and we are desirous of pointing out that it is but a softened guttural. If what we have 
said in this chapter with regard to the real value of z in Greek and Zend were as well 
known as we could wish it to be, we should not hesitate to adopt z instead of ¢ asa 
representative of the first Sanscrit sibilant, 2 
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latter a substitute for the letters s or + at the end of a word. The 
process by which the diphthongs are formed from the simple vowels is 
of the most extensive application in Sanscrit, and is also of importance 
in Greek. When a short a is placed before either of the vowels ¢, w, 
we haye the diphthongs ¢=di and 6=di; this change is called guna 
or “strengthening ;” when, again, the d@ is placed before the diph- 
thongs @, 6, we have the other diphthongs ai=ddi, and au=adi ; this 
change is called vriddhi or “increment.” It must be remarked that 
@ is also a guna of a, and the other vowels, 7, lr become ar, al by 
guna, and Gr, al by criddhi. “The vowel /ri is only found in the 
verb kirip and its derivatives. We remember no instances of the 
long /ri in any Sanscrit word: Bhattoji, in commenting on P&nini, 
I. 1, 9, says that it is not used. Siddhdntakawmudi, fol. 1. 6.” 
(Rosen, Journal of Education, VIII. p. 340 note). 


106 An examination of the figures, which compose this wonder- 
fully systematic alphabet, will lead to very important conclusions with 
regard to the subject now before us. It is by this means alone that 
we can ascend from the very artificial order in which the Hindu gram- 
marians have arranged it to its primitive state, and to the order of its 
formation. In the first place, it must be remarked, that, like the 
Semitic alphabet, it was originally a syllabarium ; in other words, it had 
no vowels, and was written from the right to the left. A proof of 
the latter is afforded by the fact, pointed out by Lepsius (Paldographie, 
p- 10), that with few exceptions all Sanscrit letters have a frame which 
opens towards the left; and of those too which have no frame, the 
vowels i, z, wu, @, the guttural zg, and the lingual d’ are all turned 
towards the left ; so that the ancient order of writing must have been 
in that direction. The Greeks, and other nations who have borrowed 
the Semitic alphabet, turned round the letters when they altered the 
direction of their writing, whereas the Indians have left unaltered 
those letters which were invented or introduced before they changed 
their manner of writing. The only letters which were turned towards 
the right were the diphthongs ¢, ai, three of the linguals ’t, ’th, “dh, 
the aspiration 4, the semivowel 7, and the suffixes, which form the 
vowels r, rr from the sign generally used to denote a, and the vowels 
lr, lIrr, from the sign for 7, This is at least prima facie evidence 
for the conclusion that these last characters are of more recent intro- 
duction. It may seem strange that the lingual ’d should be older than 
the dental d, while the other letters of the dental class are older than 


the rest of the linguals. Perhaps S and id have interchanged their 
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pronunciation like the Hebrew ~% and fy. It seems probable that 
S$, WH and S were the corresponding characters in the dental class 
fur d, dh and n, and that “I was originally the m of the guttural 
class: $ differs from $ only by a kind of anusedra mark, and al 
is only a reversed 9T- 


107 After what has been said on the origin of alphabets in 
general, no one will suppose that the vowels were from the first dis- 
tinguished from the consonants inthe Dévandgari alphabet. Palzo- 
graphy enables us to point out their origin. The characters which we 
have given for the vowels are used only at the beginnings of words ; 
for their expression in the middle of words, a number of marks, 
analogous to the Hebrew poitits, are substituted as follows: 


my ee Sele 
sh S| S18] S| 


The short original vowel, with which every consonant is articulated, 
is not written when it follows a consonant, because in the primitive syl- 
labarium that vowel was always presumed in the first instance, and the 
vowel-marks were subsequently invented to point out that a different 
vowel-sound was intended in the particular case. The bar which desig- 
nates the long @ is merely a fulcrum to show that the voice must dwell 
on the syllable. It cannot be a representation of the vowel 4, for it is 


€ 














pate 














written in cases where no @ is implied, as 4 6=di. The figure 
which appears in the complete signs of a, 4, , rv, 6 and au, is obviously 
a mark of the gentle breathing with which all initial vowels were pro- 
nounced, and probably corresponded as nearly as possible to the Hebrew 
Aleph. From this it appears that r, rr, were originally indistinct 
vowel-sounds of 7 preceded by a breathing. Bopp considers 7 as a 
mutilation of ar ( Vocalismus, p.157), and Lepsius thinks that the con- 
sonant 7 was formed from this vowel (Palidographie, p. 49). In Zend 
there is no character answering to the Sanscrit 7, but in corresponding 
words the Sanscrit 7 is represented by éré (Burnouf, Yaena, p.u.). It 
matters very little whether we place the vowel before or after a liquid, 
and we constantly find the same root with the vowel sometimes before 
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and sometimes behind the liquid. It is remarkable, that, in our own 
alphabet for instance, while we articulate the consonants by means of 
vowels placed after them, we always utter the necessary vowel before 
the liquids and s: thus we say be, ce, &c. but em, en, &c. To adduce 
another very familiar instance, the sign of our plural is -ne as well as 
_ en, -se (written -ce) as well as -es: thus we have breth’r-en, child’r-en, 
ox-en, but ki-ne, swi-ne; and church-es, speech-es, but dice, pence. The 
letter r is altogether a secondary one. In the articulations of some 
provinces among ourselves, it is still unpronounceable, and in almost 
every language it stands for some earlier letter; most generally for /, as 
in the Sanscrit sérya, comp. sol, #\:0s, Goth. sauil ; Sanserit pir, 
comp. wAéos, plenus, full; and even in modern languages, as in the 
words apétre from apostolus, epitre from epistola, titre from titulus, &c. ; 
it stands for s, as in the Laconian oidp for Oeos, and in the words Vale- 
rius, Furius, arbor, labor, vapor, clamor and lares, which Quintilian 
tells us (I. 4. § 13) were originally written Valesius, Fusius, arbos, labos, 
vapos, clamos and lases. For other changes see Lepsius (Abhandlungen, 
p- 12) and Grimm (Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 581). It is a proof of the 
more recent state of the Zend in the monuments which have come 
down to us, that the 7 has entirely superseded the 7 in that language 
(Burnouf, Yaena, p. tuxxvut.); and in the Behistun Inscription r and s 
are represented by the same character turned in different directions, for 
=) is r, but YE iss. We believe with Lepsius, that the vowel r was 
anterior to the consonant r, and that the superfix, which marks this r 
in the middle of words before consonants, was the same as that which, 
joined to the frame by a line of connexion, constitutes the distinct con- 


sonant {. Lepsius thinks that the initial-vowels are all formed from 
the vowel-marks affixed to the consonants, and that the four nasals 


S, A, WU, 1, were pronounced ung, ang, eng, ing respectively, 
and derived from the vowels and diphthong wu, a, @, and i (Paldogra- 
phie, p.16). The former assertion appears to be justified by his palzo- 
graphical comparisons, but the latter opinion is unquestionably errone- 
ous in principle: it is contrary to all analogy to derive consonants from 
the yowels with which they are articulated; but if these nasals were 
pronounced, as he supposes, it is possible that the initial-vowel signs 
may have been derived from them, though of course this could not be 
the case if they were formed, as he has himself shown, from the vowel- 
marks appended to the consonants. The nasal liquids m and m are in 
fact modifications of the medials 4 and d, to which they sometimes 
revert ; a person who has a cold in his head, or a country actor trying 
to be impressive, will always pronounce his m’s as 6’s and his m’s as d's. 


M 
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We should, therefore, expect that the m would be derived from the 6, 
and the m from the d, if the principle of association held. This ap- 
pears to have been the case in Sanscrit, as will be seen by comparing 


4 2h with A m, and $ d with S$. It seems that 7 was a vowel 
in Sanscrit before it became a consonant; how this could be may be 
inferred from the use of the 7 mowil/é in French. It was in fact the 
first form of the 7, or rather they were both produced from a sound 
between the two (like the Chinese eu/), which was the more like a 
vowel the older the language was (Lepsius, Abhandl. pp. 9, 10). We 
have mentioned above that the ancient Egyptians had only one sound 
for A and p. 


108 The first thing which strikes us in the Décandgaré conso- 
nants is the contrast which they present to those of the Semitic alpha- 
bet. Omitting the palatals and linguals, the former of which are imme- 
diately derived from the gutturals, and the latter peculiar to the Indian 
organs of speech, we have the same three sets of fundamental mutes 
as in the Hebrew alphabet. We remark, however, this striking differ- 
ence: in the Dévandgar? alphabet the tenues, which are most suited to 
the pronunciation of those who speak the Indo-Germanic idioms, are 
placed first, the medials last. Besides, the Hindu grammarians have 
begun with those letters which are pronounced in the back part of the 
mouth, namely the throat, and have gone on through the others in 
order, ending with those letters pronounced by the lips. This is of 
course very good as a technical arrangement; it seems, however, that 
the order of creation is that given by the Hebrew alphabet, namely 
labials first, then gutturals, and lastly dentals. Again, it is observable 
that there are two orderg of aspirates in this alphabet, sonants as well 
as surds, whereas the Greek and Hebrew have the latter only. At first, 
probably, the Hebrew aspirates were, as we have shown, modifications 
of the medials, but, if we are to place any reliance on the assertions of 
modern Hebraists, they all approximate to the tenues, and one of them, 
the Teth, has actually become a dental tenuis. It is very certain that the 
Greek aspirates were ultimately modifications of the tenues and not of the 
medials ; nevertheless, in words of the same origin, the Sanscrit bh, dh, 
are represented by the Greek and Latin ¢, f, and 0: thus the Sanserit 
root bhr corresponds to the Greek and Latin pépw, fero, and madhw to 
peu: ph seldom occurs, and th is consistently represented by +. This 
indicates in our opinion a change in the value of the Dévandgari cha- 
racters, analogous to that which we have hinted in the case of d and d, 
n and ng; for there can be no doubt, that, if the tenues were really 
anterior to the medials in this alphabet, their aspirates would be first 
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employed: besides, we find in these secondary aspirates a continual shift- 
ing and interchange as well in form as in usage, which shows that they 


had not a distinct independent existence from the first; “{ which is in 
form only a modification of &, is often represented by the same letter 


in cognate languages, thus dadhdmi=ti0nm, gharma=Oépun; Wand A 
are also interchanged ; thus dhr and bhr both signify “to carry.” If we 
revert to general principles we can hardly doubt that the aspirate must 
have been prefixed in the first instance to the-articulations which it 
modified. Thus, if we compare the first and second lines of the original 
syllabarium (above, § 100), we shall conclude that as jy differs from pq by 
the 4 prefixed to the latter, so ) must have been originally Av, or hd, FH 
must have been ig, and ~) Ad. We shall see that in the Greek Gai the 
aspirate always preceded the labial; and there is no reason why @ should 
not have been originally hd, just as p, the cognate dental liquid, was 
undoubtedly Av as well as rh. In fact, as we shall see, the metathesis 
of aspirates and sibilants is common in all languages. The aspirates 
of the guttural class are very seldom used, but, when they are, 4h, not 
gh, corresponds to the Greek y, as in xoyyn compared with sankha; 
éwy-s (dvvyxos) compared with nakha, &c. We think that th must 
have been originally an assibilation rather than an aspirate of ¢. It will 
be shown in another place that the Greek ¢ or assibilated 6 is a repre- 
sentative of a sound resembling sh or the French ch, produced by com- 
bining a guttural or a dental with y. Such a sound is the Sanscrit ¢, 
for this is almost always a representative, under a softer form, of the 
Greek «, and of the Lithuanian sz, which is pronounced in the same 
way as the Sanscrit letter. It is the tendency of all languages to soften 
or assibilate their hard sounds. We have plenty of instances of this 
even in the modern languages of Europe; in French it is particularly 
common ; thus, from camera we have chambre, from audere, oser, from 
canis, chien, &c.; in England we have in-the North, where the older 
Saxon is rife, kirk, wick (Alnwick), brigg, dyke, &c., which in the 
South are softened to church, wich, (Greenwich, Brom-wich-ham), 
bridge, ditch, &c. In the ancient languages the same thing is observ- 
able: thus the older forms preserved in Saxpu, lacryma ; ixxos, twos, 
equus ; déxa, decem; &c. are softened into the Sanscrit agru, agva, daca, 
and the Lithuanian aszara, aszwa, deszimtis, &c. This change of the 
hard pronunciation of c has taken place without a corresponding change 
of form in the modern Italian, and is regulated by the appearance of the 
vowels ¢ or i after it. The same is the case with the g in English, 
Italian, and French. A good instance of the change in the pronuncia-~ 
tion of a dental caused by the addition of i ory is furnished by our 
- ‘ M 2 ; 
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way of pronouncing such words as nation, revolution. Different lan- 
guages have various methods of expressing the sound sh, as resulting 
from an aspiration or assibilation of the gutturals and dentals: and 
sometimes the same language has several symbols for it. The Sanscrit, 
for instance, has a direct representation, or rather, two distinct signs for 
it; in other alphabets it is represented by z, 7, y, or, in the case of the 
dental, by 0. The symbol j often degenerates into the simple vowel 
i, just as the symbol v, which represents the labial aspirate, degenerates 
into the vowel w: in fact, this is the way in which these vowels are 
formed, and in this case it may be said, that all that part of the soft- 
ened consonant, which bore any relation to the original consonant, is 
lost ; a phenomenon which often presents itself in language, and which is 
also an explanation of the change of aspirated consonants into /, and 
of their interchange with one another. We may take this opportunity 
of correcting a theory which has been brought forward by two of the 
most distinguished philologers of the present day, and which, though 
highly ingenious, appears to us to rest upon a false principle. Grimm 
(Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 187) justly remarks that 7: i= : uw, and that 
the row of labials p, b, f, v, uw is parallel to the row of gutturals %, g, 
ch, j, 1; but then he supposes that each of these series is derived from 
the vowel which forms the basis of it, whereas we are convinced that 
no mute was ever derived from a vowel, still less the original mutes p 
and & He asks (1) why the dentals do not also rest upon some vowel 
as a basis? and (2) how we are to reconcile with the above parallelism, 
the obvious analogy of the row of dentals ¢, d, th, s, to the row of 
gutturals £, g, ch, h, and to that of the labials p, 6, f, v; in other words, 
why do the gutturals possess a double support, 7 and 4? Burnouf 
( Yaena, p. cxtv. Note 46) has attempted to remove the former diffi- 
culty by establishing from the Zend language an analogy between a and 
h, so that the dentals are derived from a through 4, according to the 


following table : 
k—a t—a p—a 
g—4a d—a b—a 
xX—a 0—a o—a 
y—a z—a v—a 
h—a 
a a u 


To derive 4 from a is somewhat difficult ; it is certain, on the con- 
trary, that the character for a is derived in all alphabets from that 
denoting a weak breathing not amounting to 4.. The vowels i and w~ 
are formed from consonants, but it is in vain to attempt the establish- 
ment of a parallelism throughout the three orders of mutes in reference 
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to the formation of the three fundamental vowels a, i, u. The vowel 
@ is presumed in the existence of every letter, and, as we have shown, 
assumes the two lighter forms of ¢, 0 in heavier combinations. The 
' vowels i, u are of totally different origin; they are derived from the 
ultimate vocalization of weakened consonants. The latter results from 
the vocalization of 7, the weakest form of the labial; the former is the 
common offspring of the dentals and gutturals, the softened dental 
(=ty) and the softened guttural (=gy) being equally represented by z or 
j, and equivalent to sh. The dental aspirate th passes at once into s; 
conversely we meet with people every day whose articulation does not 
admit of their pronouncing a final s otherwise than as th. This view 
of the connexion between th, s, sh, y, jis borne out in a remarkable 
manner by the corresponding characters of the Dévandgari alphabet. 


That SH, the sign for j, was originally the same as q, y, is clear from 
SH, the older sign for jh: G, th, differs from I, ¢, only by the tail, 
which seems to be the distinguishing mark of the s: this tail is clearly 
seen in 3, and that 4, sf, originally had it, may be inferred from 
a » k-sh. The same confusion, which we have before pointed out in 
the gutturals, linguals, and dentals, seems to have converted into a 
simple d of the dental class the figure @, which appears from its tail 
to have been the assibilated d of the lingual class; in fact, the lower 
part of a, which includes sh, the sibilant of the lingual class, is 
merely this same Le We have already pointed out the similarity of A 
and 1; there is an equally striking resemblance between Q, 4, and 
q, v, which are similarly connected. The vowels i and w which are 
derived from j and 2, are designated in the Dévandgari by derived 
symbols. ‘The initials $, i, and ‘J, w, are composed of the tail ® and 


the hook 2 joined to the bar at the top by an unmeaning line of con- 
nexion (see Lepsius, Paldographie, p. 16). The latter is the essential 


part of q reversed, and the former is that tail which distinguishes the 


sibilants and S$. With regard to Grimm’s second question, it is to be 
observed that not only from the analogy of all languages, but also 
from a consideration of the form in Sanscrit (for @ has no frame and 
is turned towards the right), the aspirate must be considered of subse~- 
quent formation. In Greek it resulted from the digamma, from the 
gutturals, and from s. In Zend it is generally derivable from the 
sibilant. In German it mostly comes from gutturals, and we may 


f 
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consider it as more particularly attached to that class of consonants. 
As all sounds are of two primitive kinds, breathings or consonants, 
from a combination of which the aspirated consonants are produced, 
we may consider the aspirate as the final state of an aspirated conso- 
nant. In fact, consonants may be reduced to four ultimate states 
without becoming vowels; a dental or a guttural may become j (y) or 
s (4), a labial may become 2; vocalization is effected in the former case 
by converting s into f, and then omitting the aspirate, or by turning j 
into 7; in the latter, by simple conversion of 2 into «.. When a dental 
or guttural is reduced to j, it may always become 7; when to s, it may 
always become / by visarga; when a labial is reduced to v, it may 
always become w; and when a consonant is composed of s and 2, it 
may become indifferently either 4 or j (y) from the one element, or uv 
from the other. 


109 We are now prepared to discuss the various difficult points 
connected with the Greek alphabet, and to estimate the real value of 
those characters about which so much has been said. It will be found 
that in this as in other questions people have fruitlessly perplexed 
themselves with details, when a proper consideration of the principles 
would have disentangled all the confusion, and left no real ground for 
doubt or uncertainty. The pronunciation of the unaspirated mutes 
and liquids may fairly be presumed to be the same as that which all 
nations have adopted for those letters; for there is no reason whatever 
to suppose the contrary. The only characters which we haye to con- 
sider are those representing, either in their earliest or in their subse- 
quent state, breathings, or aspirated, or assibilated consonants. These 
are a, ¢, G F, n, 9, t, & v, b, x, o Of the first we have already 
spoken: it is simply the Aleph yy, or A-kdrah BW, stript of its breath- 
ing, and is therefore the fundamental vowel with which every con- 
sonant in the old syllabarium was articulated. The Greek a@ being 
pronounced with a considerable opening of the mouth, and. with an 
approximation to the same curvature of the tongue which accompanied 
the articulation of 8, 6, A, p, and v, it is generally found to take or 
keep its place after the first four of these letters, and it habitually 
replaces the last in those cases where v becomes evanescent. Similarly 
u, which is so often inserted before / in old French, is the only repre- 
sentative of that liquid in the modern spelling; thus alter, through 
aultre, passes into autre (Varron. p. 210), That ¢ and v were origi- 
nally pronounced with an aspiration is clear from their names € WAcv, 
& Wirov, The former is, as we have seen, derived from the Hebrew 
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He =, the sign of the aspirate, which, as the hardest breathing, is 
articulated with the lightest form of the fundamental vowel: this 
aspirate being omitted, the vowel becomes é YAov, or the He without 
aspiration. We must consider ¥ WiAev, which always retains its 
original aspirate at the beginning of a word, in connexion with F, the 
_ most troublesome letter of the old Greek alphabet. Indeed, a full dis- 
cussion of this obsolete character will exhaust nearly all that remains 
to be said respecting the Greek alphabet. 


110 It has been shown, that, in name and form, F, the vaw or 
digamma, corresponds to the Hebrew Vav, as H does to Cheth and © to 
Teth. It also appears that these three Hebrew characters were ori- 
ginally the aspirated medials, though subsequently they approached 
nearer to the tenues. The Greek organs of speech were, from the first, 
more favorable to the tenues, and therefore we must consider their 
aspirated mutes as belonging to that order ; for they had not two orders 
of aspirates like the Indians. In general, as we have before stated, 
the Greeks had no great predilection for rough breathings ; and as the 
language advanced from its oldest to its most classical written state, it 
lost most of those which it originally possessed. When e, which was 
the mark of aspiration in the Semitic alphabet, was converted into the 
symbol of a vowel, H, which in the same alphabet was the aspirate of 
the guttural order, was used for the simple aspirate, and a new symbol 
xX was introduced as the aspirate of the guttural tenuis « org. The 
F, too, must have been originally the aspirate of the labials, namely bh 
or Ab; but it assumed a different value, fell out of use, degenerated into 
a breathing, or was vocalized into v, and therefore @ was introduced 
as the proper aspirate of the labial tenuis. It is not our intention to 
tire the reader’s patience with an enumeration of the various opinions 
which have been entertained repecting the digamma: the scholars, 
who have written about it, have for the most part been unable to 
avail themselves of the resources of comparative philology, by the 
aid of which alone we can hope to solve the problem; and there- 
fore our knowledge of the subject has advanced but little since 
the point was first mooted by Bentley*. It will be far better in 





* This great scholar was the first to discover the traces of a lost digamma in the 
frequent recurrence of an hiatus in Homer. It has been made a matter of complaint by 
continental scholars that so little is known of Bentley’s opinion about the digamma, A 
copy of the Poete Greci, fol. 1566, with his marginal notes, was lent to Heyne by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but not the copy-book in which he had written his views 
on the subject more at length. This manuscript is not, as Thiersch calls it (Gr. Gr. § 
CLxi1.), “a full and elaborate treatise, in which he goes through the digammated 
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this place to state plainly and at once what are the results to which 
a comparison with the cognate languages has enabled us to arrive, 
results consistent not only with themselves, but also with all that the 
ancient writers have told us in regard to the power and functions of 
this letter, and with the phenomena which it presents in the Greek 
language. In all the languages of the Indo-Germanic family we find 
in some of the most common and important words, as well at the 
beginning as in the middle, traces more or less distinct of a letter com- 
pounded of the two consonants, one of which represents the guttural, 
the other the labial, in its ultimate state. These two consonants are s 
(sometimes reduced to 4), and 7; and from their combination, and the 
different changes which they separately and together admit of, arises 
that great variety of letters which are etymologically traced to an 
original identity. In by far the greater number of cases this sv or ho 
represents an union of the original guttural and labial 4p; in those 
cases where a dental makes its appearance, it must be considered as 
having arisen, by a fault of articulation, from the sibilant. The regular 
series of transitions, which such a combination of the guttural and 
labial would present, may easily be described: the guttural may be 
represented by /, 9, g, j, 8, h; the labial by p, 6, 7; and these sets of 
letters may be permuted with one another to any extent. Then, either 
the one or the other may be dropt, and the remaining one vocalized 
into ¢ (y) or w, according as the one retained is the guttural or labial. 
This process will be best shown by numerous examples*. The root of 
the reflexive or relative pronoun (which we shall show to be the same 





words in alphabetical order, and overthrows all apparent objections to his doctrine :” 
it is merely a set of rough notes, in which the words supposed to have had the digamma 
are enumerated, the passages in which they appear copied out, and, in some cases, 
the necessary emendations are suggested. But there is a total absence of order or 
arrangement, and it is not fit for publication. We have given, in an Appendix to this 
Chapter, all of it that appears to be of any value or interest, as well to show how little 
could be done for the doctrine of the Greek alphabet without the aid of comparative 
philology, as to afford another proof how far Bentley was in advance of his age in this 
as in other points. On Bentley’s Homeric studies the reader may now refer to Dr 
Wordsworth’s note on his Correspondence, p. 820. A specimen of the vague and un- 
satisfactory manner in which modern scholars have spoken of the digamma, may be 
seen in Hermann’s Opuscula, I. p. 131, where he treats this letter as the single repre- 
sentative of three distinct sounds. 

* Many additional instances will be found in Mr Garnett’s valuable paper “ On cer- 
tain initial letter-changes in the Indo-European Languages,” Proc. Phil. Soc. 11. p. 233, 
sqq. 257 sqq. Mr Garnett mentions that Hoefer “has taken pretty nearly the same 
view of the subject” with that propounded in the text, in his Beitrage zur Etymologik, 
a work which we have not seen, but which was published shortly after the first appear- 
ance of the present book. On the Latin Q or Qu, and its relation to F and V, we may 
refer the reader to what is said in the Varronianus, p. 199 seqq. ‘ 
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in a future chapter) is properly 4pd@ or. Avda in all the Indo-Germanic 
languages. This appears as pwy in Breton, as gvis, gvi, seus (suus) in 
Latin, as sva in Sanscrit, as o@e* in Greek, as hvas in Gothic, as guhay 
in Old Scotch, and, by a transposition of the letters, as who in modern 
English. By an omission of the labial element, this becomes sd, 
softened into yd or hardened into 4d, in Sanscrit ; ds, xos, é, 7, in Greek ; 
~ sein Latin; in English who (when pronounced oo); and in French gue 
(pronounced fe), &c. By an omission of the guttural element it 
becomes in Greek zis, rov, &c., in German wer, in English what (pro- 
nounced zat), &c. Similar changes are the following; Sanscrit ¢vd 
(evan), Zend ¢gpan, old Persian gpakat, Russian sabac, Greek xvwv, 
Latin, with a loss of the labial, canis ; French, with a softening of the 
guttural, chien ; German, with a substitution of the aspirate (the labial 
being only retained in the vowel w) hund: Latin egvus, Zend agpa, 
Lithuanian aszwa ; Holic Greek, by assimilation to the guttural, ixxos; 
common Greek, by assimilation to the labial, *raos; by omission of 
the labial, Scandinavian oek; by softening the guttural, Erse each: 
Sanscrit srddu, Latin swavis, (the dental being omitted as bellum from 
duellum); by omission of the labial and substitution of the aspirate 
for s, jovs: Sanscrit gvacura, Gothic swaihra, Russian svekor, German 
schwager, Welsh chwegrwn ; by omission of the labial socer, by substi- 
tution of the aspirate éxvpos: Sanscrit seapna; by aspiration of the s 
and vocalization of the v, dvos; by omission of the labial somnus: 
Sanscrit svid, Gothic hweits, English sweat; by vocalization of the 
labial sudor; by aspiration and vocalization téwp; by aspiration and 
omission of the labial ‘pws; Sanscrit scana-s “a tone,” Latin sdnus 
for svonus, Greek pwvy for cpwvyn, &c. In comparing the Romance lan- 
guages with the Teutonic, we find the labial w represented either by a 
combination of the guttural and vocalized labial gu, or by the guttural 
g only: thus from wer, war, we have guerra, guerre; from ward, 





* This word alone might have sufficed to teach our Greek scholars that the di- 
gamma was occasionally something more than a mere labial breathing. In such lines 
as IInAcidns 6¢ caxos dd Féo (hvéo or epéo) yerpi wayein (Iliad xx. 260) it is clear 
that the digamma represents a double consonant. It is, however, generally true that 
in the Hellenismus, with which alone we are acquainted, the digamma very seldom 
makes its appearance as a double letter, yet the guttural element is as often retained as 
the labial, as we may see, among other things, in the number of words originally digam- 
mated which are written with a y in Hellenic. To look for the digamma in its full 
form we must go back to the old Pelasgian language. 

+ Herod. 1. 110: otvona 68 TH yuvarkl Fv TH cuvoixee, Kuvw, kata tTHv ‘EXAy- 
vwv yNaooav’ Kara 6é Tv Mnédtxiv, Zraxe* tiv yap Kiva Kahéovet on dKa Mydor. 
Justin. 1. 4: Nutrici Spaco postea nomen fuit, quia canem Perse sic vocant, Gramm. 
apud Hermann. de Emend. gr. Gr. rat. p. 434: owd&, 6 xiwv rapa Meépoais. 
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guardire, guarder ; from warrant, guarantir ; from Wilhelm, William, 
Guillaume ; from wehr-wolf, loup-garou=lupus-gar-ulphus ; from weise, 
guise; from opné, vespa, wespe, guépe, &c. “The French writing,” 
says Grimm (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. p. 296), “still retains GU before 
E, I, as in guerre, guise, but lets it pass over into a simple G before A, 
as in garder, gant. So Galli seems to be placed for Gualli, O. H. G. 
Walah. In Welsh I find the pl. Geealwys ‘the Gauls. What was 
the sing.? The Irish substitute F for the Welsh GW, as /ion, gwin, 
vinum ; fear, gwyrdd, viridis, &ec.” It is also remarked that Nerio- 
sengh, who translated into Sanscrit the Pehlvi version of the Yagna, 
represents the Zend v by the Sanscrit gho or go; thus for e6humand, 
havam, ¢dvangh he writes, ghvahmana, higuana, ¢dguamgha (Burnout 
apud Lepsium, Abhandlungen, p. 100, Note). Similarly the old Per- 
sian name Hystaspes, which is probably the Greek representative of 
the sound Hvistaspes, appears as Gushtasp in the more modern Persian 
historians, but as Vistdgpa in the Zend books (Burnouf, Yagna, p. cvt.), 
and Vashtdspa in the Behistun inscription. Major Rawlinson has. 


clearly established the fact that the cuneiform letter «Ny; uw, had an 


inherent power of aspiration (Journal of the R. As. Soc. X. 2. p. 69, 
sqq)- Indeed, an examination of his alphabet will enable us to remark, 
that all the letters into which the elemental sign < enters, are more or 
less affected by aspiration; and we should be inclined to infer that 


whenever <Y appears alone it is a real combination of a strong guttu- 


ral with the vocalized labial, w; but that when it is combined with 
other letters the guttural alone is retained. Thus,—as Major Raw- 


linson says, (p. 76), there are numerous cases in which cy replaces 
the Sanscrit @, su, and y= is the substitute for GY, sva,—the 
‘9 


former ought to be expressed ‘hu and the latter by ‘hea. For this 
reason, and because the Greek transcriptions must be allowed to furnish 
a certain amount of evidence, we should write ‘ Heakshatara, not 
‘Uwakshatara, and ‘Heaspa, not ’Uwaspa, as the Behistun forms of 
Kvatapys and Xoderns.. The following are instances of the improper 
substitution of dentals for combinations of this sort: the Russian 
svera, Lettish svehrs, old Prussian svirs becomes fera in Latin by the 
omission of the guttural element, unless, as Mr Winning supposes 
(Manual, p. 83), the Latin f had a pronunciation approximating to 
this compound: in the Greek @jp, the guttural sibilant has passed into 
the dental, by a false articulation such as we often hear in English, and 
similar to that by which ¢dAacca (from ads, sal) has become @adacca, 
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&c.: this becomes the tenuis-dental in the German thier (pronounced 
teer), and the medial-dental in the English deer, Anglo-Saxon deor: 
other instances of the same corruption are furnished by vis, re &c., 
compared with xe, rov, és, sa, gvis, &c., and téocapes compared with 
misupes, chatur, geatvor, &c. This is also the right way of accounting 
for such double forms as Pda, Orav; PrAiBw, OAIiBo; Prd, Bua; which 
Thiersch (Gr. Gr. §. cur. 9) supposes to have arisen from the union of 
@ and @, on the analogy of p0rjp ; this form, however, has no real exist- 
ence, but is only assumed by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum 
(p- 451, 13) to be the original form of Op, as deduced from ¢$cipw, 
according to the second derivation which he proposes. It appears, 
then, that where there has been at the first a combination of two 
letters, one of the guttural, the other of the labial class, this compound 
is represented in the cognate languages by any letter which can serve 
as a substitute for either of the elements, or by a combination of any 
two of such substitutes. Now, those words, which are said to be 
affected with the digamma, present continual variations from the guttu- 
ral to the labial and vice cersa, and also in very many cases exhibit a 
combination of letters belonging to both orders. We may therefore 
infer conversely, that this digamma was originally a compound of the 
guttural and labial, presenting, however, one at least of the elements in 
its ultimate state, or in the nearest approach to vocalization. Compa- 
rative philology has shown us how such a combination may stand in 
one language for a simple labial or guttural in another, generally for a 
labial ; and the examination of the Greek alphabet, in its relation to 
the Semitic, has enabled us to perceive that the Greek digamma 
occupied the same place as the aspirated labial ) in the Hebrew syllaba- 
rium. We must, then, conclude that the articulation of the Pelasgians 
necessitated a substitution of this compound sound for the Hebrew 
vau, just as the Sanscrit translator Neriosengh substituted go for the 
Zend v. The Persian or High German element, which prevailed over 
the Sclavonian in the Greek language, expelled this hard sound and 
the sibilants from the beginnings of words, and substituted a simple 
aspirate, just as we see in the Zend language as compared with the 
Sanscrit, and in this way the real digamma vanished from the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek language, and was consequently omitted in the 
writing. ‘The letters, which most generally represent a lost digamma 
in Greek, are (, ¢, and v from the labial class, the sibilant, aspirate, 
and y from the gutturals, and the combination cf. If « ever stood in 
its place it must be as a substitute for y, as in the Prussian pronuncia- 
tion of yott for Gott, &c.; and if we are to consider Paddw, Baxyos as 
identical with iadAw, “Iaxyos (Thiersch, §. cium. 9), the only way of 
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explaining the transition is, by supposing that these words originally 
began with a digamma, or a sound composed of guttural and labial, 
and that f is the representative of the labial, « of the guttural ele- 
ment. There are traces of such a compound sound in “Iaxyos, as we 
see from the fact, that the cognate words iayw, iay1, are always digam- 
mated when they appear in Homer. And with regard to idAd\w like- 
wise, we see traces of the labial, which in 6a\dAw appears by itself, in 
the form ¢iadAw (see Aristoph. Vesp. 1348. Pax. 434 Hesych. epi- 
adAcv. érexeipnoev, npiadev); compare also the German qual, qualm. 
In adn the guttural is represented by ¢, as is often the case. The 
vowel o occasionally stands for the digamma, just as o has the force of 
w in our “one,” or the French oiseauw. Thus the name of the town 
Oaxus, in Crete, is spelt Fafos on the old coins (Mionnet, Vol. II. 
p- 263); and we find Fav£twv in an inscription from the neighbourhood 
of Teos (Bickh, Corpus Inscript. II. p. 638). The name is said to 
point to the ruggedness of the place, and to be derived from Faywupr 
(Steph. Byz.v. "Oafos—rwes dé dia TO KaTaynvat TOV TOToV Kal Kpnuvwdy 
Umrapyew* Kaovat yap Tovs ToLovTOUS TOTOUs G£ous, Kabamep Kal rmeis 
aypous). So also in ”Oaors, otorpos, and other words, the o must have 
represented the sound of w (Varronianus, p. 37). The initial o in the 
digammated words oikos, oivos does not appear to be a representative 
of the digamma which was prefixed to the whole word as it stands. 
By comparing Foikos with the Sanscrit véran, Latin vicus, and Foivos 
with the Latin vinwm, we infer that the o is merely a guna of the root- 
vowel in each word. The same is probably the case with oida also ; 
it appears, from a comparison with the Latin vidi, Sanscrit véda (root 
vid); 2nd per. sing. oic8a, Sanscrit véttha, Zend vaésta (Burnouf, 
Yana, p- ccccut, note 315); 1st per. plur. ‘duev, Sanscrit vidas, that 
the diphthong in the singular is a guna of the root, and that the 
initial 7, which belongs to the root, is absorbed (see Pott, Etymol. 
Forsch. I. p. 246 foll.). When the dental sibilant @ appears as a 
substitute for the digamma, it results from false articulation, as we 
have shown above. 


111 The Latin language, in which the Sclavonian element was 
not, as in the Greek, overpowered by the introduction of High German 
ingredients, retained the digamma sound to the last, though the Greek 
figure was not introduced until the reign of Claudius, and then again 
disused (Quintil. I. 7. § 26. XII. 10. § 29. comp. Tacitus Annal. 
XI. 14). This digamma sound is attributed by the ancient writers, 
not to the letter F, which so nearly resembles the Greek digamma 
in form (the only difference in the digamma introduced by Claudius 
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being, that it was inverted), but to the letter ~ or 7, when used as 
a consonant, in which case it seems to have had the sound of our w, 
as appears from the following passages. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
I. c. xx. p. 52 Reiske): «at Sis0acw avtois ywpia—ra rept tHv iepav 
Aimuny, év ois Hv Ta TOANMA EAWSN, A WY, KATA TOV apyaiov THs dia- 
A€KTov TpoTov, Ov-édAca ovopa Cera, ovvnbes yap qv Tow apxyaios 
“EdAnot, ws Ta TokAG, TpoTWévar Tv OvopaTwy, OTdTwY ai dpyal aro 
pwvnevtwy éyivovto, THv ov avAdaGyy Evi cToLYEIw ypapopuéevnv. TovTO 
o iv @orep yappa dittais émi piav opOry émCevywipevov tails mAayicus, 
ws Fedévn, kat Faveé, cat Fotkos kat Favyp, kat rodda road’ra. Julian 
(Orat. XI. p. 71, edit. Spanheim): "Evero: 8€ oinar to mpoobev 
wvouaCovto, viv Sé Hoy, Pwpaiwy tas modes éxovTwy, TO pev efapxns 
dvona swCove: Bpayeia tpocOyxy yeapparos év dpyyn THs émwvupias. 
éort S€ aitod cipBokov yapaxtnp eis.. dvoudCover bé aitov OY, xat 
Xpavra avti rod BHTA, woddakis rpoorvetcews oipai twos Evexa Kab 
idiotnTos yAwrrns. Priscian (p. 560): Habebat autem hec F litera 
hune sonum quem nunc habet U loco consonantis posita. Quintilian 
(I. 4. § 7): Desintne aliquee nobis necessarie litere—ut in his, Seruvus 
et Uvieus, Zolicum digamma desideratur. (XII. 10. § 29): Hotice 
quoque litera qua SERUUM, CERUUM-que dicimus, etiamsi forma a nobis 
repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur. From these passages we 
see that the later writers considered the digamma only in its labial 
element. It appears, however, from Quintilian, that there was another 
Latin letter, F, which represented the digamma in form and name, 
which occupied the same place in the Roman alphabet, and which 
corresponded to the older power of the Greek digamma, in combining, 
as it would seem, a sibilant with the labial. Quintilian says (I. 4. § 14), 
that fordeum and fedus were written instead of hordewm and hadus 
in old Latin: guin rorpDEUM, FaDusgue (dicebant), pro aspiratione VAV 
velut simili litera utentes: nam contra Greci aspirare solent (P), ut 
pro Fundanio Cicero testem, qui primam gus literam dicere non posset, 
irridet. Again he says (XII. 10. § 27, 29), that it was a great disad- 
vantage to the Romans to have only V and F instead of the Greek Y 
and ®, guibus nulle apud eos (Grecos) dulcius spirant.—Nam et illa 
que est sexta nostrarum, pone non humana voce, vel omnino non voce 
potius, inter discrimina dentium ¢ffianda est: quae etiam cum vocalem 
proxima accessit quassa quodammodo, utique quoties aliquam conso- 
nantem frangit, ut in hoc ipso FRANGIT, multo fit horridior. From 
these passages Mr Winning has inferred, as we have already mentioned, 
that the Latin f corresponded to the Lithuanian or Sclavonian double 
consonant sv or zw. He is also inclined to suppose that two distinct 
sounds were represented by the Latin f; one corresponded to the Greek 
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¢@, and was used in words connected with the Greek, such as fero, 
fama, &c.: the other, this double sound, appears only in words to 
which the Greeks have no corresponding forms, as in fariolus, fasena, 
&c., in which the f was subsequently changed to 4 (Manual, p. 266). 
We are willing to adopt the former opinion, that / was, at least 
originally, a double sound, consisting of a sibilant and a labial: from 
the manner in which Quintilian speaks of it, there must have been 
something very peculiar about the Latin f, and the description which 
he gives of its pronunciation would of itself lead us to suppose a sort of 
sibilation. But we are sure that it never approximated to the Greek 
¢; Quintilian most expressly tells us so, and the fact is clear from the 
following phenomena which are applicable to words connected with the 
Greek, as well as to the other words in which f appears. That the 
Greek ¢ is a distinct ph, as in shepherd, and that it is not equivalent in 
sound to the Sanscrit 64, which, as well as the Latin /, etymologically 
corresponds to it (compare the Greek and Latin roots vu, fu, with the 
Sanscrit equivalent bhi), appears from reduplications like we@uxa, and 
from contacts like Zargw. That the Latin v and f are cognate sounds, 
and have nothing in common with the Latin 6, p, or with the Greek 
8, =, ?, is clear from the fact that » and / may be immediately pre- 
ceded by x; which is always changed into m before the other letters: 
compare conferre, conviva, with combibere, componere, imprimis, épu- 
Badrcw, Euras, api (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. I. p. 79). In our opinion, 
the letters f and v in Latin corresponded, in the time of Quintilian, to 
ho and w respectively; at all events, the former was an originally 
compound sound made up of a guttural (whether under the form of 
a sibilant or an aspirate) and a labial; for we hold that no labial can 
pass directly into a guttural, but that, in every instance where this has 
apparently occurred, the labial has been originally connected with a gut- 
tural: thus fireus must have been heirquus or svirquus (Sanscrit erkas, 
Zend vehrkas) before it could become hircus or hirpus; and we think 
that the change of a permanent /, at the beginning of Latin words, into 
h in the Romance languages, is a proof, that, to the last, contained 
some guttural element ; thus the Norman hawk stands for falco; hors, 
in French, represents the Latin foris, which is fuori in modern Italian 
(compare guerra and guerre); and the Spanish hacer, hambre, hado, 
higo, hijo, hilo, hermoso, humo, hoja, hongo, huesa (heesa), hurto, are the 
modern substitutes for the Latin facere, fames, fatum, jficus, filius, 
Jilum, formosus, fumus, folium, fungus, fossa, furtum. Grimm, we are 
aware, thinks that there is a real connexion between the labial » and 
the sibilant and aspirate s, 4. “TI infer,” says he, (Deutsche Gramm. 
I. p. 581) “the intimate connexion of the three breathings , h, s, 


ond 
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partly from the change of ei into é (p. 91), of au into 6 (p. 94), 
which takes place before them, partly from the interchange of A and 
e, w (p. 148, 403), A and s (p. 318, 416), and the contact of the 
aspiration with the assibilation (th, ts, z); between v, w, and s, there is 
no immediate interchange; A and 2, the softest of all consonants, 
occasionally fall off without substitution, even when they stand at the 
beginning, and especially before liquids.” It is strange that this great 
philologer should not have perceived that the arguments, which he has 
drawn from the vocalization of the German languages, rather prove the 
— of a guttural and labial in 2, 4, s, than the identity of the 
guttural and labial elements: the change of ¢i into é=¢e before 2, h, s, 
is an absorption of i, the guttural element of the diphthong, into the 
following guttural element 4, s, or into the guttural element combined 
with and presumed in the 7; and it is for this reason that the guttural 
part of the w is often dropt in this case, the change of the diphthong 
remaining as a trace of the guttural part of the compound sound: 
conversely, the change of az into 6=00 before the same letters, shows a 
corresponding loss of the labial in , s, the guttural part being alone 
retained. Grimm admits that there is no immediate interchange 
between the v(w) and s, and that 7 and / (which is only a further 
reduction of s) sometimes fall off without leaving any traces: this is a 
proof that a compound like he =sv might become either 4, s, or v, not 
that these letters are themselves identical. The fact is, as we have 
before mentioned, that Grimm has not a proper notion of the origin and 
value of the vowels 7, «, which, we have shown, are the vocalization of 
j and 2, the ultimate forms of the mutes, the former being the point of 
convergence to the gutturals and dentals, the latter to the labials. The 
name ¥ \Aev, and the fact that this letter never appears at the be- 
ginning of a word without a rough breathing, show how natural the 
union of the aspirate and labial are to some articulations ; this vowel is 
to the present day pronounced like 7 by the Greeks even before conso- 
nants; and the analogy of the Sanscrit language, in which 7 and uw are 
always pronounced as the consonants y, v before vowels, even when 
they form part of the diphthongs é, 6, as well as the testimony of the 
old Grammarians, assures us that the Greek v was 2, or rather hz, 
before it was w, and that + was y or j before it was i. 


‘112 We may now leave the digamma, or rather its labial element, 
and direct our attention to the sibilants, the aspirate, the guttural y, 
and the vowel « considered as the ultimate state of the gutturals and 
dentals. The gutturals are softened as follows—sé into ch, sh, s; g into 
j, sh: the dentals thus—+ into th, sh, s; dinto sh. These changes may 
also be produced by subjoining to each guttural and dental the letter 
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y(t), and pronouncing the combined letters as one: the sound which 
results in each case is sh. As, then, this softening might have been 
effected by the addition of i, if that vowel had existed, conversely the 
vowel i not having existed previously, naturally sprung from this 
change of the aspirates of the dental and guttural orders, the aspirated 
dental or guttural element being omitted; just as the vowel ~ arose 
from a similar softening of the aspirate of the labial order, the aspirated 
labial element being omitted. The Greek ¢ remains as a representative 
of the guttural or dental combined with i(y), as will hereafter be shown. 
In the mean time it is sufficient to state that it appears, from the forms 
of the comparative* and of the verb conjugationt, and from other 
phenomena in Greek}, that € was equivalent to xy, yy, ty, dy: we 
know from the analogy of modern languages that these sounds may be 
equivalent to sh, and it is clear from the words of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (de Compos. c. 14. p. 81, Reiske) that € must have been some- 
times pronounced like skh=dy=gy. He says: tpwv S€ tav ddd\wv 
ypapparov, a oy SimdAa KadeTra, TO C padAov HovvEel THY akonv TeV 
érépwv, To pev yap &, did Tov x, TO Sé W, Sid Tov m, TOV cupiypov 
drovidwo, VWihov dvtwv aupotépwr. TovT0 8 yovyn TH Tvevpart bacv- 
vera, kat Eort THY Opoyevav yevvaioratov. In the Doric dialect §, C is 
written o3, which is merely a result of Hellenic euphony ; for the place 
of ¢ in the alphabet shows that it must have been considered originally 
as a modification of 5; and as & represents both xo and ox, so there is 
reason to think that oé is a transposition of an original de, which cor- 
responds to the Hebrew Zsade, and also indicates a sound nearly con- 
nected with :, y or C=j. Conversely, in the East-Anglian dialect of 
our own language, ds becomes dye =j, as is shown by the Suffolk proper 
names Etheredge, Cocksedge, &c., which represent the original genitives 
Ethereds, Cocksheads, &c. The vowel: is placed next to 8, the simple 
aspirate of 7 or 6, because it is the last result of the softening of those 
letters. In some cases a Greek @ represents a Sanscrit y, as in x Es, 
hyas. 

When the Greek ¢ stands as a representative of the guttural in 
its softened state (thus, Caw corresponds to the Sanscrit jzvdmi, Scla- 
von. schivi, Lithuanian gyws=vivus, gywenti=vivo||,) it is equivalent 





* Book II. Chap. 2. + Book IV. Chap. 4. + Book ITI. Chap. 1. 

§ So say the Grammarians (Scholl. Dion. Thr. 780, 16. Etym. M. 412 &e.); but 
Ahrens (de dialect. Dorica, p. 95) considers this as an occasional imitation of the Les- 
bian dialect by the lyric and bucolic poets. 

|| Bopp has not seen the true analysis of this root, although he has furnished the 
materials for it (Vergl. Gramm. p.128). A comparison of the Gothic quivs = vivus, 
with the O. N, qvikr, O. S. quic, Engl. quick, and the perfect viri (Schneider, 
Elementarlehre 1. p. 243), shows that the root originally involved a reduplication of 
the digamma or qu: so that the Latin vivus stands for gvigvus (Varronian. p: 201). 
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to the Zend z, which was nearly our 7, as appears from the circum- 
stance that Neriosengh uses the Sanscrit j as a transcription of this 
letter: thus he writes Ahuramajdasya, “ of Ormuzd,” and Jjisniyanda, 
“the Zend, or book called Yagna,” Majdaiasnyah, “ the Mazdaiasnas” 
(Burnouf, Yagna, p.xv.). In related words this Zend letter stands for 
the Greek «, y, or x, or for a Latin and Sanscrit 4 when that letter 
represents a strong guttural breathing: the following instances are 
given by Burnouf ( Yagna, p. txxxt.): 








Sanscrit. Greek. Zend. Lith. 
mith, Latin, mingo, opixw, miz, myZU 
hima, hiems, XeIa, zyo, ziema 
hansa, Gothic, gans, xn, zasis 
b-hiimi, { Latin, humus, \ Xapai, zém, zeme 

Gothic, gaui, 
hrdaya, { Latin, cor, Kapoia, szirdis 
Gothic, hairté, 
aham, { Latin, ego, eyw, azem, isz 
Gothic, ik, 
hasta, { hand, xXEip, zasta, 
Latin, pre-hend-ere, 
mahat, { magnus, peyas, maz, 
Gothic, mikels, 
hari, Latin, viridis, wYpos, zairi, 


113 The reader will be careful to distinguish from this appearance 
of the / in Sanscrit and Latin those cases in which the initial aspira- 
tion appears in Greek as the representative of a sibilant in those lan- 
guages. We have already shown, from the form of the character in the 
Dévandgarit alphabet, that 4 is not an original letter. It has, how- 
ever, two sounds. According to one it is a hard guttural breathing, 
and appears as the representative either of an original guttural conso- 
nant. or of the digamma. In this use it may stand either at the begin- 
ning or in the middle of a word in Latin, Sanscrit, or Low German, and 
it frequently resumes its original form in certain combinations. It is 
this 4 which corresponds to the Zend z=j. To the instances given 
above we may add the following: Sanscrit root cah, Latin veh-it, vec- 
sit, vec-tus, vac-ca, Foy-os, Foxevew, avy-yv, Zend vaz-aiti, Sclavonian 
vezeti, Lithuanian vezu, vessti; Latin trah-ere, trac-si, German trag-en, 
Lithuanian traukti; Latin hostis from fostis (=svostis or hvostis), 
German gosts; Gothic haupit, Latin caput, xep-adry; Latin homin 
(homo), Gothic guma, old High German komo, Lithuanian zmones, old 
Prussian smunents; Latin hortus, Gothic gards, Old High German 

N 
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karti, yopros ; Gothic taihun, déxa, Sanscrit daga, &c. From this it is 
clear that the strong / is the immediate representative of the digamma 
or of a primitive guttural; that it is harder and more original than j=z 
(Zend) appears from the use of the latter in reduplications from roots 
beginning with the hard A, as in jahdmi, juhdva, &c.; compare cha- 
kéra, bibharmi, &c. ‘The other sound of / is merely a weakening of 
the sibilant, similar to the visarga at the end of a word, and generally 
makes its appearance as an initial. This breathing, as a substitute 
for s, is consistently found in those languages of the Indo-Germanie 
family, which we infer from other reasons to be more recent than 
those of the same family in which the corresponding words begin with 
s: its appearance may, therefore, be used as an argument to prove that 
languages, of which we do not know the age from other sources, are 
recent in comparison with those which present the initials. We have 
h for s in Greek as compared with Latin and Sanscrit, in Welsh as 
compared with Erse, and in Zend as compared with Sanscrit: now we 
have reason to believe, independently of this, that Greek (in one element 
at least) and Welsh are younger than Latin or Sanscrit and Erse respec- 
tively : we therefore conclude that Zend is younger than Sanscrit, or be- 
longs, at least in one element, to the High Iranian class. The following 
are a few instances out of a great number which might be collected. 








More ancient languages with s. More recent languages with /. 
re aes yr we 
Sanscrit. Latin or Erse. Zend. Greek. Welsh. 

Gothic. 
8d, si, st. ha, , hi. 
saptan, { sibun, \ secht. hapta,  €mra, 
septem, 
{ sam, \ simul, { ham, \ apna, evo. 
sakrt, hakérét, 
sal, salan. As, halen. 
svapnas, { somnus, \ suan. imvos, hyn. 
sléps, 
svar, sol, ! saul. \ hearé, (fos), { heol. \ 
sornean. hinon. 
santi, { sunt, henti. 
sint, 


114 In general it is to be remarked that the letters v and s, which 
are of more frequent occurrence than any other consonants at the end of 
words, are peculiarly liable to become evanescent not only at the end of 
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a word, but also at the beginning or end of any syllable. This is an 
extension of the principle of anusvéra and visarga, and some of the 
most remarkable phenomena of Greek etymology are explicable only 
with reference to this tendency. The evanescence of o, or its subsi- 
dence into an aspirate at the commencement of a word, has been suffi- 
ciently exemplified above. It may be considered as almost a rule of the 
Greek language when a vowel follows. Thus, the s of sylva is always 
represented by the aspirate of tAFy, except in the old compound 
Zxarry-cvrky = Wald-gerode, the name of a place in Thrace. vs is 
found by the side of ts, and 8 sometimes stands for o by the side of the 
aspirate, as in 0a\acca for oddacca by the side of das; OéAw, from the 
root éd-; &c. Similarly, the Greek ‘Eppijs,“Epueias, and the Tuscan 
Turms, are equally connected with the Sanscrit Sdrameya (Dr Trithen, 
Proc. Phil. Soc. UI. No. 71, p. 201 sqq.): compare npepa, onpepov, 
THMEpov ; Extra, Téemta; eppis, reppis, &c. (Varronianus, p. 112). The 
medial 6 appears also as an occasional representative of the sibilant; com- 
pare Seiky with etAn, céA-as, fAros, &c. The absolute and total evanes- 
cence of s and v is most conspicuous in the cases in which they were 
originally flanked on both sides by short vowels. They are then changed 
into the rough or nasal breathing respectively, and thus they pass off 
from the want of characters to express them. Compare tumty, turreat, 
with rideca:, and peiCovs, ueiCoes, with peiCoves. The simple a, which 
the Hebrew grammarians appropriately call patha‘h or “opening,” 
seems to have been peculiarly fitted to serve as the vehicle of the 
residuary nasal breathing. Thus when » is followed by 7, 0, or stands 
by itself at the end of a word, it is very often represented by a. Hence 
we have rervgara: for retudvra:, cwloiato for cwCowTo, TaTEPA for 
marepy, or matpev, &c. The plural éyopueba by the side of the dual 
éxopebov, Fol. éyopelev, is an instance of the frequency of this inter- 
change, and some roots are regularly affected by it; compare év0os 
with BaOos; révOos with rafos, weicoua:, on the analogy of yapies from 
xXapievts, for wévO-copa:; rémovba as the perfect of tacyw for rév0- 
oxw; yéeyova by the side of yéyaa; the roots wa- and pev-, &c. A simi- 
lar principle, namely the affinity of the aspirate and sibilant, will 
explain a remarkable phenomenon in regard to the vanishing letter, s. 
Although the Greeks particularly delighted in the combination o-, 
which is partly shown by the purely Hellenic change of the more an- 
cient (=o into od; and though there are many structures, as we shall 
see in the course of the following pages, which are really due to this 
predilection, yet we find on the other hand some cases in which the o of 
the combination of becomes absolutely evanescent when it is preceded 
by an aspirate; thus, we find rérvp-Oe for rétvp-ofe, NéAeY-Oar for 
N2 
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Acekéy-c0a, &c. If the combination v7 is left at the end of a word it 
regularly becomes a. All neuter plurals are examples of this, and we 
shall see below that $éxa must have been originally $Fé-xevr. The loss 
of the v is very common in the separative particle ava or av-, signifying 
remoteness in space or time, and used with nouns as a negative prefix, 
and with verbs as a temporal augment. In the former case ava or va 
always becomes @- in Attic Greek when prefixed to a word beginning 
with a consonant. When prefixed to a word beginning with a vowel 
the v is retained, and the form is av’- or avy-.. In Homeric Greek the 
form vy- appears whether the word begins with a vowel or a consonant. 
In the other case referred to—that of the temporal augment—ava is 
invariably softened into é-. There is a curious analogy in this case 


to the Hebrew °8, ’hdné, which is always curtailed into &, “he, when 
it appears as the personal prefix of the continuous tense: and in the same 
way was *hénesh, ‘“‘a man,” is usually shortened into WN *hish, and 
the x is omitted in "8 “haph, from JN *heneph, just as in aw by the 
side of avenos and animus. 


115 The letter &, which is generally a direct union of the guttural 
x or y with the sibilant, does not require much notice; in Sanserit it is 
often represented by the softer form sh, just as « is almost consistently 
represented by ¢. The explanation of this is not difficult. We shall 
show immediately that, when an aspirate or sibilant is combined with 
a consonant, it very often changes its place, that is, it may stand either 
before or after the consonant. Thus the root of the relative pronoun, 
which is sv in Sanscrit and Greek, is gv in Latin, hv in Gothic, but wh 
in English ; so p=hr becomes rh in Latin; and we have already seen 
that C was both do and o8. Similarly £ was both xs and ox, just as 
the sound, which is 4s in Gothic, became sh in Sanscrit, so that € 
occasionally corresponded in power to the Semitic Shin, the name of 
which its common denomination £7 seems to represent. Thus Fidos 
was written oxipos (Hesych. s.v.), and perhaps even «ios (Pausan. III. 
26, 9); and in the same way the Eastern subjects of Alexander seem to 
have transposed the elements of the € in his name, if we may judge from 
the forms of Aré£avépos and ’Adc£avipia, e.g. Iscander, Scanderon, Can- 
dahar. The same has been the case with W (Bekk. Anecd. p. 815), and 
the pronominal forms We, yw, -pse, must be considered as transpositions 
of ope. It has been mentioned above, that £7 seems to have come in as 
a substitute for the Doric cay, the older representative of Shin. The 
Latin 2 seems frequently to have lost the &-sound altogether, as in 
Ulyxes compared with 'Otvecevs, riva compared with €-pid-s, é-pif, 
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&e. In the Doric dialect € appears for o in the fut. and 1 aor. of 
verbs in -(w (Ahrens, dial. Dor. p. 89 sqq.). It can hardly be doubted 
that it is here, like oo-, a representative of the sound sf resulting 
from o. 


116 We must now show how H, the old mark of the aspiration 
in Greek, came to be used as a sign for the long e, the first half of it 
being alone retained to denote the rough breathing. It is an etymo- 
logical principle of great importance, that an aspirated short vowel 
is equivalent to an unaspirated long one. To this may be added 
another principle of equal importance and fundamentally the same, that 
an initial digamma or aspirated labial, represented by the secondary 
vowels ¢ or u, may be placed behind the initial vowel so as to form a 
diphthong, or even be transferred to the second syllable of the word. 
We have a simple exemplification of the first principle in the word 
wos ‘‘a shoulder,” which is clearly another form of duos from the 
pronominal compound o-p- (onov, &c.), expressing the equilibrium 
of the shoulders: so that wuos=dpos is related to humerus, as vopos 
is to nwmerus. Of both principles we have the following instances 
in the Greek language itself, and from one root—éd« in €Axw, which 
begins properly with the digamma, and of which we shall speak more 
at length in a subsequent chapter. From this root we have 7jAextpov 
for €\xtpov, jdaxdra and yAakary for éAxra and éAxty, and wdraé for 
6r€ according to the first principle, and avAc& for the same word, 
according to the second*. We recognise the same etymological fact in 
the comparison of ae-quus with i-xa-vds, which has nearly the same 
meaning. In compounds we see that ae, originally ai, is equivalent to 
z. Thus from w@s-timo we have ex-istimo, from w-quus, in-iquus, &c. 
(see Varronianus, p. 213). Consequently ae-qgua-nus = i-ka-nus 
=i-xa-vds.. So that we ought not to connect ikavds with tw, ixdve, as 
Passow does in his Lexicon, but with the pronominal compound hi-c 
found in the affix -i-«es, &c.: and thus ixa-ves corresponds in origin as 
well as meaning to idoneus =ideo-neus (cf. Buttmann, Lewil. I. 46. 
Déderlein, Etym. u. Syn. III. 276). The second principle is very 
frequently applied in transitions from Greek to Sanscrit : thus we have 
in Sanscrit dévas =0cFos (dhévos); ékataras (aikataras) = éxarepos ; 
the Sanscrit éka=aika is yak in modern Persian, and the Sanscrit 
vedmi (= vaidmi), phéna (= phaina), gvéta (= ¢vaita) correspond to the 
Sclavonic vjemi, pjena, svjet. But it is not at all uncommon in Greek : 





*See Buttmann, Vythol. II. p. 355 foll., which we have translated in our notes on 
the Antigone of Sophocles, p. 213-219, 
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thus from the last-mentioned root (éxas, Sanscrit éhas, Latin e@quus 
and secus), we have eixndos for éxnAos, a change which it is certainly 
not necessary to account for by the supposition of two digammas, 
as Thiersch and Buttmann have supposed. The gloss in Hesychius 
(yéy«aXov, fovyov), which would seem to point to a form FéFxados, 
is evidently wrong from its position between yewpas and yexada (1. ye- 
xovea) in that vocabulary: we should read yéxadov with Pearson and 
Guyet. Sometimes the digamma, which should have begun the word, 
was transferred not only to a place behind the first vowel, but even to 
the beginning of the second syllable, as in the following instance : 
dAos = Fodos, “ full,” became first ovAos = OFAos, then oAFos, as we see 
in dABos and odABaynov (as it should be read in Hesychius, s, y. ev- 
mAovtov) from ovAy and yew. The same principle explains the shifting 
of the aspirate in such cases as Eyw (‘ek-ho), E&w (hek-s0), Tpéyo 
(trek-ho), Opé&w (threk-so), &e. We conceive then that the adoption 
of H as the sign for the long vowel »=é@, is due to the fact that 
hé was actually considered as equivalent to ¢. The vowel y really 
contains, in many cases, not merely the common rough breathing, but 
also the digamma fv, and even the softened dental or guttural dy, j, 
as in érumnv for érvryayv, or, when aspirated at the beginning of the 
word, as in #pepos for didpepos, &c. This j or y is also represented 
by ¢ in the middle of a word, as in roAews = redyws ; and we often 
find that ¢é presumes a single « preceded by some guttural breathing 
(Buttmann, Ausfiihri. Spri. § 112, 17. Anm. 23). Compare éépon 
with the Sanscrit varsha. We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that » is also in many cases the representative of €€: thus déeXos is 
another form of éjdos and ioee, of 5n ;—avadvérar yotv ro 4 els bvo 
€€, ws mapa te TwomtTH déedov 8 ext ona 7 Eyevay Kal cvvaiperrat 
madw Ta dvo €€ els TO H, Ws TO Hoee, Hon (Schol. Dionys. Thr. p. 797). 
The form of w shows that it is a similar combination of oo, and there is 
every reason to believe that this was its real value. As the Sanserit 
a=a+a regularly corresponds to w as well as to a, and as the Sanserit 
d represents the lighter 6 no less than the heavier &, we may fairly 
conclude that is the reduplication of o just as @ is of @, or that in the 
longer as well as in the shorter vowels the Greek alphabet denotes 
those differences of weight, which the Sanscrit neglects. In this scale of 
weights ¢ is the lightest vowel. But 7 is heavier than , which is sub- 
stituted for it in derivative forms or heavier words; thus from raryp 
we have ararwp, from Pprv, cwppwv ; and we have the heavier words 
"Tradwrns, oTpaTiorns by the side of modyrys. The statement, there- 
fore, that » =e, requires the explanation given above, namely that ee in 
this case must be regarded as a fainter articulation of the .a to which 4 
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is etymologically equivalent. The pronunciation of takes it out of the 
category of the mere articulation vowels a,e¢, o. It corresponded to 
the Hebrew tsere, i.e. to our long a as in mate, or to our long e as in 
there. 'The passage from :@ to this sound may be seen in a comparison 
of the German ja with our yea. The act of utterance in 0, , no less than 
in a, @, ¢, is consistent with a fully-opened mouth, and this is indicated 
by the Hebrew names patha‘h, gametz, and ‘holem, and by the relation 
between o and the nasal yy; while the narrower opening, and the for- 
mation of the lips into a mere fissure, by which the ¢sere and the cog- 
nate or included ‘hirik are articulated, are sufficiently expressed by 
these names. ‘This difference is recognised by the Greek grammarians, 
who give the following description of the sound of 4: de? rd péev 4 
expwvowvTa pyxivew TO oTopa ws emt Ta Gra éxarépwhev, TC SE w 
Exwvovvra pyxivew Ta yeiAn ws éxt THY piva Kat Tov Tuywva (Bekkeri 
Anecd. p. 797), and is confirmed by the fact that Cratinus and Ari- 
stophanes represented the bleating of the sheep by the syllable (7 (see 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Ant. p. 40. Hesych. s. v. 24 Aéyer. Htym. M. 
196, 7. and Bekker. Anecd. p. 86). 


117 Although we must reserve for subsequent chapters some 
further discussion of certain letters, we shall perhaps consult the con- 
venience of the student by stating briefly in this place the results at 
which we have arrived respecting the Greek Alphabet in general. We 
enumerate in the established order all the characters at any time 
employed by the ancient Greeks. The original syllabarium is distin- 
guished by the employment of capitals and Roman numerals, and we 
have added the Hebrew letter when the character is of Semitic origin. 


(1) I. A, 8, at first a mere breathing, afterwards a broad, 
open sound, frequently used as a representative 
of the nasal breathing, just as yy passes through 

. FP into yw. 

(2) II. B, 4, | generally like our }, but sometimes, as it seems, 
employed as a 2. 

(3) Ill. I, 9, a hard g, sometimes accompanied by a nasal 

breathing. 

(4) IV. A, 1, often pronounced with a lisp, and then approxi- 
mating to @ and p, 

(5) V. E, 7, at first an aspirate, afterwards the residuary 
light yowel with which that aspirate was ar- 
ticulated ; often pronounced like y when followed 
by another vowel. 


184 
(iaeVE AFyxy, 


(7) Gd 


(8) VII. H, ™ 


(9) VIII. ©, ¥, 


(10) or’, 
(11) kK, 3, 
(12) ) \EX.uA,. 5, 
(13) X...M, B, 
(i4) XI. N, or 


(15) &, w, 
(16) XI O, y, 
(17) XIII. 1, 5, 
(18) XIV. 9, Pp; 
(19) P> 
(20) XV. %, C, D, 


(21) XVI. T, NF, 
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a combination of the guttural breathing with the 
labial, most. usually under the form hv or hu; in 
its original value the labial predominated. 
originally ds, transposed in some dialects to sd, 
and softened generally into the sound 7 or sh, 
which is equivalent to di or gi. 

a hard aspirated guttural, pronounced Ag or gh, 
afterwards a long vowel like the Hebrew tsere 
and our a in ale, but always implying some ety- 
mological absorption, especially the syllable ca, 
originally hd or dh, afterwards softened through 
th into an approximate sibilant, and always 
closely allied to 6. 

a vocalized guttural. 

a substitution for @: occurs twice as a final letter. 
sometimes approximated to the soft French 7. 

did not usually differ from their representatives in 
other languages; they came nearer to the mediw 
than to the tenwes; thus mw delights in contacts 
with @, v with 6; and in later applications of the 
alphabet, x represents 8, and vr, 5; the same 
appetency for a quasi-medial articulation is ob- 
servable in the other dental liquids A, p, which 
often represent v, 5, or 8; v is one of the most 
frequently used of the final consonants; and in 
this employment it has often taken the place of an 
originally final », or of « which by apocope has 
become final; both » and v may approximate to 
the nasal breathing. 

originally ox from ox or sh; afterwards transposed 
to ks; in some dialects it retained its softer sound. 
at first a mere nasal breathing ; afterwards an in- 
termediate value of the articulation vowel; some- 
times pronounced as 2 before another vowel. 

did not differ from its modern equivalent. 
properly a combination of guttural and labial, like 
F; the guttural however predominated in this case. 
approximated to 6 and 0; and is occasionally 
found as a final letter. 

the most usual sibilant; very often occurs as a 
final. 

did not differ from the ordinary dental tenuis. 
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(22) v, the residuum of F =hu, when the letter became 
. Wrov by the omission of the aspirate. 
(23) $, an imperfect substitute for another value of the 
lost F. 

(24) Xs a substitute for H after its disuse as a consonant. 
(25) vy, an arbitrary combination of a and c. 

(26) o, a double o. 

(27) a, an arbitrary combination of o and 7, afterwards 


obsolete, except as a numeral sign. Its name 
was Zayuni, i.e. cay and wi. The former repre- 
sents the only Hebrew Jetter omitted in the above 
lists, namely, } or Zain, which was once used by 
the ancient Greeks, 


118 (3) Interchange of mutes in the Greek and cognate languages. 


We now come to the third subject of inquiry which we have 
proposed to ourselves in this Chapter—the changes which take place in 
the mutes or fundamental consonants of related words in the different 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family. The liquids usually remain 
unaltered in the corresponding words, and the breathings we have 
already considered. It has been perceived that the changes of the 
mutes generally follow a very striking law, which was first pointed out, 
in its application to the Greek (Latin, Sanscrit), the Gothic, and Old 
High German, by that admirable philologer James Grimm (Deutsche 
Gramm. I. p. 584 foll.). This law has been extended by Bopp ( Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 78 foll.) to the Zend and Lithuanian. Some of the excep- 
tions to which the rule is liable have been indicated by Mr Guest (Proc. 
Phil. Soc. I1l. p. 179 sqq.). The following table will afford the best 
explanation of the canons as given by Grimm. 


Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. 
Greek, (Latin, Sanscrit), p CAP 8) EP EB og ch 
Gothic, Si Big O  th.t.-8 Gu Te 
Old High German, b(e:) fp dzt g ch k 
Or, 
Greek, (Latin, Sanscrit). Gothic. Old High German. 
Tenuis, Aspirate, Medial 
Medial, Tenuis, Aspirate 
Aspirate, Medial, Tenuis 


It must be remarked, that the Gothic aspirate, to which the Greek 
tenuis corresponds, is not ch, for that combination does not exist in 
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Gothic, but either or g with a strong guttural aspiration. The same 
remark applies to the Latin, which, however, consistently employs the 
strong / for the Greek y (see above, p. 177). In Old High German, 6 
is superseded by 2, a circumstance which has also taken place in the 
modern Greek and other languages, and instead of th we have z= ts 
by assibilation instead of aspiration. 


119 The following exemplification of the law is taken with some 
slight modification from Bopp; we have subjoined his comparison of 
the Zend and Lithuanian, with the languages included in Grimm’s canon: 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothie. Old High German. 
pada-s, 00-08, pedis, Sotus, vUuoz 
panchan, ‘évTe, quingue, _fimf, vinf 
pirn’a, mEos, plenus, Sulls, vol 
pitr, TAaTHp, pater, fadrein (pl.) vatar 
upari, varép super, ufar, ubar 
bhanj, Fpry-vu-m1, frango, brikan, préchan 
bhratr, pparwp, Srater, brothar, pruoder 
bhr, pepo, Sere, baira, pire 
kapéla, Kepaarn, caput, haubith, houpit 
tvam, TU, tu, thu, du 
trayas, Tpeis, tres, threis, dri 
antara, ErEpos, alter, anthar, andar 
danta-m, dédovra, dentem, thuntus, zand 
dvau, dvo, duo, trai, zuéné 
dakshina, é€£t0s, dextra, taihsvé, resawa 
uda, ddwp, unda, vato, wazar 
evan, KUwY, canis, hunths, hund 
hrdaya, _—xapdia cor, hairt6, hérza 
aksha, Oxos, ogvulus, augo, ouga 
acru, daxpu, lacrima, __ tagr, zahar 
pacus Tou, pecus, Saihu, vihu 
gvagura, expos, socer, svaihra, suchur 
dagan, déxa, decem, taihun, zéhan 
jna, yom, gnosco, kan, chan 
jati, yévos, genus, kuni, chuni 
janu, youu, genu, kniu, chniu 
mahat, péyaXos, magnus, mikils, mihil 
hansa, x1, "anser, gans, kans 
hyas, xs, heri, gistra, késtar 
lih, Aciyo, lingo, laigé, lékém 
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The following comparison shows that the Lithuanian ranks with the 


Lithuanian. 

. ratas “a wheel,” 
bisu “I shall be,” 
kas “who,” 

diimi “T give,” 


pats “a husband or master,” 


penki, “five,” 

trys, “three,” 

keturi “ four,” 
ketwirtas, “the fourth,” 
szaka “a branch,” 


first three languages in the interchange of mutes. 


Sanscrit. 
rathas “a chariot” 
bhavishyadmi 
kas 
dadémi 
patis 
panchan 
trayas 
chatvdras 
chaturthas 
cakha 


In most cases the Zend also agrees with the Sanscrit as opposed to 


the Gothic. 


Zend. 
tim, 
chathwér6, 
pancha, 
péréno, 
paitis, 
pagus, 
padha, 
perecaiti, 
ké, 
dashina, 


Sanscrit. 
tvam, 
chatvaras, 
panchan, 
purn'a, 
patis, 
pacu; 
padas, 
prachch hati, 
kas, 
dakshina, 


Gothic. 

thu 
Jidvor 
imp 
fulls 
Saths 
fathu 
Sotus 
Sraihith 
hvas 
taihsvd 


The Zend has no 04, and therefore agrees with the Gothic in the 


baraiti, 

bratarém, 

uba, 

abi, aiwi, 

maidhya, 
bandh, 


use of the medial for the aspirate. 


bibharti, 
bhrétaram, 
ubhdu, 
abhi, 
madhya, 
bandh, 


bairith 
bréthar 
bar 

bi 
midja 
bindan 


There are other cases in which the Zend corresponds to the Gothic 


Zend. 
thri, 
thwoi, 

fra, 
Ufrinami, 


“ifs, 


rather than to the Sanscrit: thus we have: 


Gothic. 
thri, 
thus, 
fra, 
frie, 


ahva, 


Sanscrit. 
tri 
tré 
pra 
prindmi 


ap 
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120 We have before pointed out that, in the use of the soft aspi- 
rate for s, the Zend corresponds with the Greek as contrasted with the 
Sanscrit and Latin. We now proceed to show that the Greek lan- 
guage, too, in addition to these agreements with the younger class of 
languages, also presents a peculiarity, in the use of the mutes, which 
belongs to the third rather than the first class of languages, according to 
this arrangement. This peculiarity consists in employing an aspirate 
of the labial or dental order instead of the corresponding medial or 
tenuis which appears in the Latin, Sanscrit, and Sclavonian. In some 
of these cases the Sanscrit and Greek stand together against Zend and 
Latin, so that we must suppose that the effect of time in softening and 
aspirating has been more felt upon the pliant frames of the former than 
upon the tough antiquity of the two latter languages. The Sanserit, in 
particular, presents many instances of softening and aspiration which 
are not found in any of the other more ancient languages of this family, 
as in the substitution of ch and ¢ for k, of j for g, &c. The following 
instances among others will show that the Greek sometimes forfeits its 
claim to a place among the oldest languages: the Latin or Sclavonian 0 
is represented by /, as in Old High German, in épdavos, Latin orbus; 
adpos, Latin albus ; dupados, Latin umbilicus, Lettish, nabbas appa, 
apdu, Latin ambo, ambiviam, Zend uba, Gothic bai; in these last two 
cases the Sanscrit nabhis, ubhdu agree with the Greek: the form dpm 
is still found in remains of olic dialect: p is represented by f as in 
Gothic, in xkepady, Sanscrit kapdla, Latin caput; in codes, Latin 
sapiens ; 2 often becomes ¢, and vice versa, in Greek itself, as copuy, 
kopupBos; orpepw, otpeBros, &c.; the d of the old languages is re- 
presented by 0, in 6vyarnp compared with Sanscrit duhitar, Sclavonian 
dotsher, Lithuanian dukter ; in @vpa, Sanscrit dvdr, Sclavonian dver, 
and so forth. Mr Winning would infer from the appearance of ¢, 9, 
and x, for bh, dh, and gh or h, in Sanscrit, that the Greek language 
actually presents an aspirate instead of a medial in these cases (Manual, 
p- 42), and fancies that he has discovered in this a very curious inter- 
change between Greek and Gothic, as in the following table (p. 111). 

Older Greek. Proper Gothic. More recent Greek. Older Gothic. 


vdwp, vato, Ouvydrnp, daughtar 
déftos, taihsvé, Ovpa, daur 
TOdES, fotus, opus, bra 
aypos, akrs, vepéan, nibl 
youu, kniu, xNV, gans 
péyados, mikils, x bes, gistra 


But it must be remarked that in every instance which he has 
adduced as an exception, the consonant objected to is an aspirate, and 
that the Greek aspirates are only of the tenuis order, while those in 
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general use in Sanscrit are only of the medial order, and that, therefore, 
no argument can be drawn from this discrepancy, which, indeed, admits 
of an explanation derivable from the vacillations and incompleteness of 
the aspirates (above, p. 177). 


121 Grimm’s law applies only to the interchange of mutes considered 
according to their distinction as tenues, aspirates and medials: when we 
find an interchange of mutes with others belonging to different organs, 
as labials with dentals or gutturals, we must not call this an exception 
to the law, as Grimm does (p. 589), for it belongs to a different princi- 
ple. When p is changed to ¢ we must consider it as having arisen from 
a false articulation, which has formed a dental out of the sibilant origi- 
nally attached to the labial in the particular case. Thus from the root 
Fa or ova are formed, both re and rov. Similarly when p becomes & 
there has been an union of guttural and labial in the original sound, as 
in roios, xotos ; compare the Latin guis. When b becomes d, or d becomes 
g, the original sound must have originally consisted of both consonants ; 
thus is and dis spring from 6Fis, like edlum from dvellum, and yy and 
84 from 6x, like yupvos for éysupéevos. This principle extends to com- 
binations of mutes and liquids as well as to combinations of mutes with 
mutes; thus ceAawos and pédav spring from xéAav, as appears from ra 
kueheOpa quoted from the glossary of Pamphilus, by Herodian, and 
from him by the author of the Htymologicum Magnum (see Buttmann, 
Lewilog. I. p. 265). The interchange of aspirates of different organs 
we have before explained (above, p. 163). 


122 We conclude this Chapter with a table of the consonants 
which correspond in related words of the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin 
languages. If the reader desires to see this table immediately con- 
firmed by examples he may consult Pott’s Htymologische Forschungen, 
I. p. 84 and following. 





Sanscrit. Greek, Latin. 
ee atenbcabanvarasiitceresecge. Ky W akaes pointes seanrs/O (QV) 
EMERG Lins sys biags sane s+daness &, 0, «, Kp (1)..+0+ X (C-8) ¢, 8, cr. 
§ D3 Corrente eee et Mike vies ozarravaresses qv, gv 
= ) GF vveccceeveneecersessensccrsarere NS in ads cuts cai y ax g,b 
RB ek, ss cane Se nce ncersyendenacss BF cavt Saaeecavebiesucss gv. 
\n (like the final m in French) y (nasal) .........-.- n(adulterinum). 
PRN a Rew pas ges entest osensas he een eee c (qv). 
SM VOWED cei desiivs cee ce sceerenssay es THs OK sevirererevesess sc, C 
a]; 
4 BD sic nddeanvan csi dondscovsenesesees Creve stcave ves cresereee g. 
a J ccerecscceeeecreceeerewesenees no example. 
Pa (palatal) ie... casanveseceeess n (guttural) ......... some nasal, 
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The cerebrals have few if any representatives among the Greek and 
Latin letters. 





Sanscrit. Greek. - Latin. 

(G kascsscsarenenaschuasanddceuenegy T; OF casdpasargatinenee t, s 
MPTREM abasctkseacn soycensvesseheenge T caeeesastgeas sue t 
ep eperoaror eee de 
rae (| eee eee eee eee De W iscanscaanacas eae? f, d 

[We sevacectsten tts bck bneusensscdsae Wy Ay P ceccccccveyoeess n, | 

(P onccsrnsarvcecvercescescoces.ces TW, PD receereresersecees p; 1 (qv). 
a DD scasewniiiapns atecs Senaeekeele no example 
5 RNs sp cock see cguaseeren ened Ce ae b. 
eID pact can aye vernsselesduanins (8) asctatengteestes f, b. 

MOE (nas tasntvarmasacbrobioge ctaeis «(2 bef. liquids) 

3 fy REMAURALYcescarescscsans seis G 4 ¢, 9, aspirate... j, i. 
OPEC URIOMAET Sos isan snecs ccs cs Bonen tosaseenotea mines r, lL. 

2 ME TGMUNES oc cecnit secs tenes Mv atnecréseceariteeee 1. 

oe | V Cabial) ....,.,..:...,-..5006 F, v, e, 8, , aspirate v. 

3 e (s palatal) siss.ccccsisd.ess. k, o, aspirate ........ ¢ (qv) s 
& Jsh (lingual) .................. o, aspirate ........+.. s. 

'S |s (s dental) ...............004 o, aspirate .......+... 8 

R ih (attaral) sicists eiveveess Ms Ny Wises h, g, ¢. 








APPENDIX 
To Boox I. Cuap. V. § 110. 





Extract from Bentiry’s MS. on the Digamma. 


Bentzey first quotes the following authorities. Dionys. Halic. 1. 20. 
Servius ad ineados v1. 359. Julianus Orat. x1. p.'71; and the follow- 
ing passages from “ Grammaticw Latine auctores antiqui ; edidit Put- 
schius.” Diomed. Gramm. p. 416. Priscian pp. 546, 7. (where, on 
the words—inveniuntur etiam pro vocali correpta hoc digamma illi usi, 
ut Aleman: kai yeia rip re daFiov'.—F digamma olis est, quando 
in metris pro nihilo accipiebant, at dupes 8 Feipavav ro $é tap Oéro 
paca rArycia”,— Sciendum tamen quod hoc ipsum Holes quidem ubique 
loco aspirationis ponebant, effugientes spiritus asperitatem®. Hiatus 
quoque causa solebant illi interponere F digamma, quod ostendunt etiam 
poctee Holide ; uiti Aleman: «at yeiua nip te daFiov' et epigrammata 
que egomet legi in tripode vetustissimo Apollinis, qui stat in Xerolo- 
pho Byzantii, sic scripta: AEMONHOFON4, AAFOKOFON, Nos 
quoque hiatus causa interponimus U loco (rev) digamma F, ut DaUus, 
ArgUi, PaUo, OUum, OUis, BoUis*—he remarks (1) Si locus sanus 
est, errat Priscianus: nam in iambico dimetro, cujus hee forma est; 

€p@ te Spta KovK époa— 

kal paivowat Kov paivopar— 

Phaselus ille quem vides — , 
daFiv facit longam primam syllabam. Sed sepe apud Homerum cor- 
repta syllaba est, ut’OFiov,”OFias, &c. (2) Non pro nihilo hic F 
accipitur, sed pronunciatur SFepavav, ut nos possumus DWIRANAN. (3) 
Non ubique et in omnibus oli inserebant F, sed in certis tantum ver- 
bis, ut ex Homero constabit. Et sic Dionysius supra, moda non 
navra; et Sergius infra, “in quibusdum dictionibus:” et Terentianus 
Maurus, “nominum multa.” (4) Sie Codex MS. Cantabrigia, non 
Anpodpewv, unde constat tripodem illum vetustiorem esse literis Simoni- 
deis, n, p, Sc., ut Homerus quoque scribebat MENIN AEIAE THEA 
MEAEIAAEO AKHIAEO®. (5) Constat ex hoe loco Moles scrip- 
sisse, AaFos, “ApyeiFor, raFws, oFov, oFis, BoFos),—Valerius pro- 
bus p. 1507. Sergius Grammat. p. 1827 (where, on the words—o- 
lenses enim Greci quibusdam dictionibus, ut pinguescant, istam digam- 
mon apponunt, ut pro Exuna dicunt Untena. Sed Donatus hic argui- 
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tur, quod apud Grecos digammos hane legem habeat, ut v detracta, nihil 
absit nomini.—Bentley remarks—nihil abest nomini in ceteris dialectis 
Gracorum, at apud Holenses deperit totum: nam illi pro Fotvos nun- 
quam dicebant oivos, non magis quam Latini pro VINUM, INUM, aut pro- 
VULGUS, ULGUS). Velius Longus p. 2217: Qui igitur illam literam 
(H) vindicant, ostendunt ejus eandem vim esse que consonantis est ; 
nam et in metro asserit sibi hance potestatem. Unde et apud Homerum 
non videntur esse vitiosi versus, qui hac aspiratione supplentur: 4 
driyov of maida éowxota yeivato Tvsevs, Et hoc amplius adeo litera 
est, ut possit videri etiam vicem duarum consonantium implere, ut 
we elmwv Tofov pev amo €o Onxe yapnace. Et tale quidem exemplum 
apud nos non animadverti. (On which Bentley observes—Velius ile 
hic fallitur, qui id ascribit aspirationi H quod debetur r@ F; or{tyov 
Ho: pro odtiyov Fa, et awd Heo pro ame Feo. Sic dedit Home- 
yus: 4 Odtyov Fo raiéa Feoixota yeivaro Tudeus, et ws Fermav tofov 
pev dro Feo Onxe yauale). Idem pp. 2222, 2235. Scaurus Gramm. 
p. 2254. Anneus Cornutus p. 2282. Cassiodorus p. 2292. Teren~ 
tianus Maurus pp. 2387, 2397. Marius Victorinus pp. 2461, 2468. 
He then proceeds: Claudius Cesar pro U consonanti scribi jussit F 
Aiolicum, sed inversum ne confunderetur cum F, quod alium tune 
sonum habuit. Qualia visuntur in inscriptionibus evi Claudiani apud 
Gruterum. Suetonius in Claudio c. 41. Tacitus Annal. x1.14. Aulus 
Gellius x1v 5. (xvt. 17) Donatus ad Andr. Terent.1. 2. Although 
Bentley was well aware that F has occasionally the power of a double 
consonant in Homer, it never seems to have struck him that the origi- 
nal sound might have been made up of a guttural and a labial, and 
therefore he presumes that Hesychius must be wrong when he writes 
a number of digammated words with a guttural. Hesychius sane, he 
says, ridiculus est qui pluribus verbis Holicis pro F digamma simpli- 
cem y posuit. His notion was, that the digamma was nothing more nor 
less than our 2, as appears from the following note in this MS: U 
Latinorum olim pronuntiabatur ut W hodie. U consonantem eandem 
vim et sonum habuisse quam F dolicum omnes testantur. Dionysius 
Ovedia, Feria, Uelia, et Julianus OY. Gruter. p. 1027. OKTA- 
OYIO®, Octavius, FEOYAPOS, Severus, OYEIBIOZS, Vibius, OYI- 
BIANO®, Vibianus, OYAAEPIO®, Valerius, OYENEPIA, Veneria, 
et in historicis Grecis nomina infinita. Idem ostendunt nomina que 
nos, hoc est, Germani veteres, ex Latinis sumpsimus. _Uinum, hoe est 
Winum, “ wine ;” Uallum, Wallum, “a wall ;” Uolo, wolo, “I will;” 
Uentus, wentus, “wind ;” Uectis, Weetis, “ weight ;” Uellus, wellus, 
« wool;” Uidua, Widua, “ Widow.” 

The greater part of this MS. is filled with a number of lines from 
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Homer, in which digammated words appear. We quote those in 
which he has introduced any emendations. 


"Avak, dvdcow, &e. 
Iliad vit. 162. apro modv mparos pev avak, lego TMpaTOS YE 
Favaé, vel mpwticra. 
IX. 73. odéeot 8 dvdcoeas, lego modcow b€ Favacces. 
x. 33. "Apyeiwy nvacoe, lego éFavacce. 
xx. 67. vavta TMoceddwvos dvaxros, forte avactas. 
xxiv. 449. rv Muppisoves roincav dvaxta, lego deipavto 
Favaxta. Cf. 452. 
Od. xtv. 438. kvdawe 3é Ovpov dvaxros—versus spurius (Por- 
son suggests Oupov 3 ebppyve Favaxtos). 
‘“Avéaver, é 
Iliad vu. 45. ovary i pa Peoiow épnveave, lego Geots émiFav- 
dave. 
Od. xvi. 387. i & pets dd pv00s addavdaver. (This seems to 
have puzzled Bentley: we read aFavéave: with 
Passow.) 
"Aotv ; inde Faortivoos, Factvatos, FactuvFavaé, FaortvBowrns. 
Iliad m. 140, avdpes te mpotépoio Kat aoreos, lego mpoTtepou 
kat Faoreos. 
XI. 732. audioravto $y aorv, lego ro Faorv. 
XVI. 274. wi«ra pev elv dyopy oc8évos Efopev, aotu oe 
mupyo, lego é&eTe, Faotv. 
Els, video. 
Tliad xxu. 450. Sed7e, dvw por Erec8or, idwp’, lego érecbe, Fidwp’. 
Od. v1. 160. ov yap mw towitrov ‘dor, lego roiovde Fidov. 
Ix. 182. év0ad’ én’ éoyatin oréos eidopev, lego etpopev. 
Quere de écidwv, &e. 
’Etoxw. 
MTiad xxi. 332. payn ricxopev ecivar, lego éFetcxopev. 
379. ov yap orev, lego ovde Féowev ut v. 435. 
Od. Iv. 247. wri KaTaKpuTT wy nioxe, lego €Féicxe. 
IX. 321. To pev dupes dicxopev eloopowvTes—appe semper 
casus est accusativi (why not éFicxopev?). 
XIX. 283. oye xépdiov cicato Ouug (read roye Feicaro 
Képoiov eivac). 
Inde mendosum est 3 nixro quod quater venit pro Sé Féixro. 
"Exaotos. 
Iliad x1v. 151. péya oPévos EuBan éxacry, lego apoe Fexaore. 
Od. 1x. 468. ava & oppvor vevov éxaotw, lego veioa. 


O 
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xv. 377. pacba Kal Exacta rvbécba, lego anwavTa, 
xvi. 70. rol & e£epéewov Exacra, lego anravrTa. 
, 
Cf. Od. xt. 228. dmws épéoyn éxdaorny et mox 233, éyw 8 épéewo 
dnacas, ubi Eustathius raitov, ws cai ddAaxov, 
TO éxactny kal Tas aTacas, 
Tliad xxx. 302. Tlarpoxdrov rpopacw, cpov 8 avtav Kyoe éxa-~ 
e 
orn, lego araca. 
832. deifeas Exacta, leyo anavta. 
Od. vil. 15. Ovpov éxaderov, lego aravrwr. 
IX. 127. edéoew Exacta, lego dmavta. 


"Eas. 
Od. vit. 321. sada wodov Exactépw eo EsBoins (sont Toa 
Fexacrépw). 
‘ExnBodos. 
Tiad 1. 21. afouevor Aros vidv “ExnBodrov’Aréddeva, lego via 
FexnBodov. 


438, éx 8 é€xatouBnv Byoav éxyBodrw 'Arod\dwn, lego 
Broce. 
Enioow, &c. cid€éw, civ, 
Miad xvin. 522. &0 dpa roty ovr’ cidvpevor, lego iCov Fewvpevot. 
xxi. 820. dpasews eri roddov édicoerat, lego moda Fe- 
Nocera. 
"EATwopat 
Od. 11. 91. mavras pév p’ édmet, lego pev Ferrer. 
Ix. 419. o¥tw yap mov wv nAmer évt Ppect vijmiov etvat, 
lego mov FeArer’. 
"Emos, eirw, &c. 

Od.1.10. @vyarep Atos elré cai yutv. (The MSS. omit Avs; 
Bentley offers no emendation, but refers to his note 
on the passage, which we cannot find). 

gl. punorypecow adreimepev, lego pynotipeco’ aroFetrepev. 
1. is Kai pw povicac’ erea, leyo ut sepius pwvnoaca Férea 
vil. 216.) per orasin. 
i. 331. air’ eirecke, lego ab Feirecke. 
rit. 264, Oenyeor’ eméerow, lago Oéryeoke Fereoow. 
427. pever’ avTou addXecs elrate 8 eiow, lego aodXets Feimare. 
1v.637. avrixa 8 ay érécoow, lego jye Férecow, 
159. TO mpwTov émecoNrias avahaiver, lego ra mpara Fe- 
mecBorias ut scepe. 
682. ¥ elrénevar Suwyow, lego 4 Femreiv. 
Vil. 275. a0 etryor, lego ws Feiryon. 
vin. 27. Dele 7’. 91. lego téprovro Férecow, 
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IX. 224, lego Xiocovro Féerecot, 258, 363. lego ws Ferécoow. 
IX. 279. adda por cl)’ dan Exxes, lego Grr aye Fed’. 
x1. 296. Odcpara wav’ cimovra, lego Fo: Feirovra. 
560. ard’ aye Set po Gvaké tv’ Eros «al piPov dkovons, lego tva 
TOV KGi——, 
Iliad yu. 349. opp’ claw, lego ws Feirw. 
1x. 61. ¢é£etmw, lego éxFeirw. 
376. lego éFamdga Feréecor’ Fads 8€ For’ adda Féxndos. 
X. 425. cidove’ f dmavevOe; Sievwé por, lego SiaFeciqeuev. 
x1. 790. lego ra Feirous. 
Xv. 398. Cdopupdpevos 3 Eros yida, lego 8é rpocnvea. 
2,555. Se®owa xara ppéva py ce mapeiny, lego un mapFeiry. 
xix. 35. lego wivw droFcimev ’Ayapéuvou. 
"Epyov*. % 
Iliad xxx. 245. yvvaixes duipovos Epy’ cidvias, lego éuipova Fépya 
Fudvias. 
Od. xtv. 344, evdciedov Epya, lego sidcicha Fépya. 
XI. 473. Eri peiCov évi ppect ujoea Epyor, lego pnoao Fépyov. 
KVU. 313. Hyev déuas yd at Epya, lego dé re Fépya vel v1. 
KX 422. rads péev 7 Epya didatapev épyaCecOau, lego uev 
Fépya diiaEao FepyaCec Oa. 
°"Epvo. 
Od. x. 402. 422. wa pév dp rapmpwroy épvocate, lego maurpwta 
Fepvocare. 
XVI. 348. ddr’ dye vya pédawav épicoapey ATs apioty 
(perhaps we may read aAN’ dye oy Kal vya 
Fepiocapev; at any rate the epithet pédawayv 
seems unnecessary). | 
Layo, iayn, &c. 
Od. 1. 428. péyar aye, lego péya Fiaye, 
Iv. 458. pets 5 aly iayovres (omit aif’, and read 8é Fia- 
xyovres), 
Ix. 395. opepddrcov dé péy’ guwkev wept 8 iaye wérpn (read 
opepdareov 8 @uwte, wept 3 émiFiaye wérpn). 
Thad xm. 835. "Apyetor o érépadev émiaxov, forte éFiayov vel 
-pwl ém:Fiayov. 
*Ioos. 
Mad xxin.'786. dé0dra 8 to’ dvédovres, lego deOda dé Fic’. 





* We may add Iliad v1. 289; where we should read év0’ cap of wérhot, Wapmoikira 
Féeya yuvarcwy, the old reading rapmotKior being objectionable. on syntactical grounds 
also. 
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Od. 1. 428. xédv’ eldvia, lego xédva Fidvia. 
M1. 111. vaoxpivovra, tva eldys, lego -vov0’ iva Feidys. 
Iv. 534. ov cider’, lego ot Fedor’. 
XI. 432, Avyp’ eldvia, lego Avypa Fidvia. 
Xv. 417. Kal ayaa épy’ cidvia, lego dy\aa Fépya Fibvia. 


Oikos. 
Od. x11. 42. apipova 8 otko: axoirtw—an Evdov? 
ee nyev és oixov, lego Sopovee. 
XI. 121. aca oikad’ tovri, lego Foixad’ draccay ‘ovr. 
Wiad 3.19. && & oixad’ tcerBar, lego eb 8 “Apyos ikecOa. And 
in a note on this passage he says—Homero semper 
est Foikos, Fotxade. Ergo hic scribendum et 3 
Foxad’, DWOIK AYA ut Anglice DWELL. Pris- 
cianus: est quando in metris pro nihilo accipiebant, 
ut” Apupes 8 Feipavav, 
Olvos. 
Iliad vu. 467. wapéoracay oivov adyovres, lego taperoav Foivov, 
IX. 224. qAnodpevos 8 oivoio Séras, lego wAnodpuevos Foi- 
voto vel mAnoas dé Foivao, 
Od. xx. 255. éwvoyoe 8€ Medavbeds, lego éFowoyoe, 
He also quotes the following exceptions, without proposing any 


emendations: Jliad xvi. 545. Od. u. 46. jercFrydeos Foivov. Od. x1. 
61. abeoparos Foivos. 


Oi, sibi, €, se, Eo, sui. 


Iliad v. 338. 6év oi Xapires kapov airai, Versus spurius. 
vi. 90. eémAov ds of Soxée, lego 6 For. 
101. paiverar ovdé tis oi, lego otis Fou. 
"Os, suus, jv, @, &e. 
Tliad xm. 561. “Aciadyv ds of otra, lego 6 For. 
xiv. 407. dr7i 84 oi, lego, ut MSS. ér7: pa Fo:. 
XIx. 384, eipyOn 8 €0 avrov (read bé Fé auTov). 

The following passages are quoted without emendation: J/iad xx. 
282. axos oi XUTO (read aydus XvTO), XxIv. 73. 4 yap Fo. Od. rx. 
360. avtap Foi airos éyw. 

Iliad vi. 474. airdp dy dv pidov viov, lego autap 0 Fev, 
XU. 162. @pwkév re cal @ wenAryero pnpw, lego ouwev Kar 
é@ wemr, p, 
XI. 330, ovdé éovs maidas Eacke, lego ovdé Fovs (or rather 


opous), 
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Iliad xvu. 90, xvii. 5, XxX. 343. eime mpos dv peyadyropa Oupov, 
lego pn mpos Fov (or rather cdov). 

Od. tv. 4. Qyarpos auvipovos @ Evi oixw lego duipova Fe ad yapov, 

‘Qs, tamquam. 

Iliad ut. 196. airos 8¢, xtidos ws, lego Widos wv éximwdetran, and 
in note on the passage he says—Quot sunt in hoc 
versiculo peccata, licet ita citatus a vetere Scholiaste 
Nicandri, et Timone de Cleanthe apud Diogenem 
Laertium in Cleanth. tis & otros, xritos as, émi- 
mwreira stiyas avipov. Primum ex Aolismo: 
oportet enim,—ut semper ws “ sicut,” “ tamquam” 
—xTiros Fws esse, metro repugnante. Quale vero 
illud “obit ordines virorum tamquam Aries” ? 
Nondum vidi Arietem virorum ordines moderan- 
tem. Que vero tavtoXoyia! “ Obit, tamquam 
Artes; e¢ comparo eum Arteti.” Ex ipsa sen- 
tentia locum restituo. Versu priore dixerat, 
“Arma ejus humi posita sunt:” quorsum hoc, 
nisi ut inferret INERMEM eum obire ordines mili- 
tum. Lego igitur 

avtap Widos éwy émimwdeirar otiyas avopav. 
Sic 6, 230, simili orationis filo: 
tmmous péev yap Eace kal appara ToKiia yakko— 
avtap 0 wéCos éwv émimwdeito otixyas avopav. 
et ©, 214: 
eyxos pev karénntev ext yGorvi rovdvBoreipn, 
auTap o peiixwisr mpoonioa romeva awv. 
Ceterum nihil refert quod est avtap Ao non 0 dos, ob asperita- 
tem duplicis litera. Sic enim supra y, 18, airdp o Sovpe duw: meliores 
exdocas habuerunt sine articulo avtap Sovpe, 


Tt is hoped that these extracts will gratify any curiosity which 
may still be entertained with regard to the manner in which Bentley 
proposed to restore the digamma to the text of Homer. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


123 Different arrangements of the parts of speech. 124 Their syntactical division 
derived from the Dialectic of Plato: 125 Aristotle’s Categories considered with 
this reference: 126 Horne Tooke’s fallacious use of the syntactical parts of 
speech. 127 The empirical atrangement is mainly syntactical. 128 The real 
etymological distribution of words. 


123 T has been already mentioned more than once, that 

there are two divisions of philology, the etymological 
and the syntactical, and that it is of great importance to keep 
distinct these two departments. The distribution of words into 
the parts of speech, as they are called, has been a fruitful 
source of error to those philologers who have failed to observe 
that there are two distinct methods according to which this dis- 
tribution may be effected, the one syntactical, and the other 
etymological; of which the former considers words only accord- 
ing to their distinction as parts of a logical proposition, while 
the latter analyzes the words themselves, and sets forth the 
primary elements from which the different kinds of words have 
sprung. There is a third method based on the former of the 
two which we have just mentioned; but as its object is merely 
to facilitate the acquirement of particular languages, and as it 
differs with those languages, it has never been thought worthy 
of discussion in formal treatises. 

We propose to examine the syntactical arrangement of the 
parts of speech, before we set forth that etymological distribu- 
tion, according to which the investigations in the following pages 
are carried on. 


124 The syntactical division of the parts of speech may be 
traced to the first beginnings of dialectic or logic, in other words, 
to Plato. The formation of a system of logic is, in fact, simply 
a discovery of the principles of syntax, or of the formation of 
sentences ; for, as far as the reasoning faculty is concerned, logic 
is nothing but the nomenclature and method of the process which 
every man carries on in his discourse. Logic is conversant with 
the truth or falsehood of propositions and not with single words 
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(Aristot. de Interpret. I. Cicero, Tuseul. Disput. I. 7 Aulus 
Gellius, XVI. 8). The first step, therefore, in logical analysis, 
is the division of a sentence or proposition into its fundamental 
parts. These fundamental parts we call the subject, copula, 
and predicate; in other words, the proposition must contain 
either a nominative case + verb-substantive + some predicate, or, 
@ nominative case + (verb = verb-substantive + some predicate). 
Thus “I run” is equivalent to “I am running.” The Greek, 
however, does not make much use of the copula, the article 
being considered sufficient to distinguish the subject from the 
predicate: thus o troy Xevxos is fully equivalent to o tros 
éoTi Xevxos. In by far the greater number of cases the Greek 
verb contains both copula and predicate, Accordingly, it was 
natural enough that, in analyzing the sentence into its primary 
elements, Plato would consider these as consisting simply of the 
noun (voya) and the verb (pyua)*, for as Plutarch observes 
(Questiones Platonicw, p. 111 Wyttenb.): pyuatos ovouate 
cupmAeKoueveu, TO syevopevov evOus duddexTOs EoTt Kal Aoryos, 
and Apollonius Dyscolus says (de Syntaxi, p. 19 Bekker) that 
the noun and verb are rd éuvyorata uépn Tov Aoyov. 
Plato brings forward this division most directly in his Sophistes 
(p. 261 E—262 ©): tate ydp mut TOU ev 7H peri mept 
THY ougiav Onwpatwv ouTTov ryévos—To mev ovouata, TO 
oe pypara kAnYev—To pev ert Tais mpakerw o év on\wpna 
piua mov étyouev—TO O€ % ér av Tots exeiva mparrouce 
onuevov TIS povins emiTeDev 0 ovoua. ovKooy e£ o ovouaTwv nev 
novey UVEXWS Aeryoueveov ove €oTt ToTe oryos ovo av 
pneatwv Xwpis Ovonarwy AexGevTov— ovdeniav yep—mpatw 
ovo. ampatiav oude ovciay ovros ovoe ey ovros Sndor Ta 
pornbevra, mplv av em Tas ovouast Ta piaara Kepaon’ 
ToTe O€ ¥f ppocée Te Kat Aoryos eyéveTo evs n mporn OUL- 
wAOKN; ox edov Twv Norywv oO TPWTOS el Kal TULKPOTAT oS. It 
must be remarked on this passage, that Plato included in the 





* That the ancient Greeks did not make much distinction between 
dvopa and pijya, is clear from Thucydides, V. 111, where we find the words 
used as synonymous in an emphatic passage: dvépatos émaywyod Suvaper— 
joonbcios ro} fyparos. We remark in passing that for jv—éora at the 
end of the chapter, we ought to read fv—iorare. The MSS. have tore and 
icrara. Plato himself sometimes uses dvéuara and pyyara as synonyms; 
ef. Gorg. p. 489 B: évépara Onpeiav. p. 490: od piypara Onpeva, 
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word pyjua all that could be called a predicate, as distinguished 
from the subject, namely the verb and the adjective; for he 
could not have overlooked the obvious fact, that in the Greek 
language a, verb may alone constatats a whole sentence: thus, 
Tpéxe means “he is running.” That this opposition is in- 
tended is clear from a passage in the Cratylus, in which he 
says (P. 899 B) that we change Ati Piros into Aipiros, t iva 
avTt puuaros dvona muiv ryéevnrat: for Aidiros is properly a 
subject, and Ait qidos is calculated to be a predicate. Some 
logicians according to Plutarch (Quest, Platon. p. 108) substi- 
tuted Katnyopnua—* predicable ”—for piua, in this division of 
the oryos, or logical proposition, into its distinct parts. Did 
Plato make this division, he asks, St: wpwTov AOryor of Ta Aaroi, 
THY TOTE kaXoumerny mpoTacty, voy oe akiwua, ™ poonyyopevov, 
3 TpOTov Aevyoures adnOevovar 7 Wevdovrar; TovTo oe ef 
OvomaTos ral pymaros oUVerTyKeED, Ov TO MEV TTWCLY oF 
OraXexTikol, TO oe KaTnyopnpa kaXovow. 


125 Aristotle, following in the steps of his master, adopted 
the same division of the parts of a sentence. He says (de Inter- 
pretatione, c. 1—5): mpwrov det OécOa ri ovoma Kal Ti prac, 
érerra Ti cor aropacis kat karapacs Kau _ dropavars kal 
oryos—ra pev ouv ovonara aura Kal Ta pnuara EOLKE 7? 
dvev ouvbécews Kal Sraupécews vonuare oiov TO avOp wr os 7 
To AevKo v.—o vona pe ovy earl pevn onuavreny KaTa ovv= 
Onxny avev Xpovov 7S pndev pépos ert onwavTiKoy Kexwpio'- 
pévov — pij ina o€ €oT TO ™pooonpatvov Xpovov, ov mépos 
oudey onuaiver xwpis, Kal éorw aei Tav Kal érépou Aeryo- 
pevav onneiov—Xo ryos o€ éo7t porn onmavTiKy Kara our 
Onknv nS Twv _ mepov Tt oNMaVT LKOV €oTt Kexwpiopmevoy ws 
pacts, arn’ ou ws katahacis 7 amopacis — tart oe els 
TpwTos Aoryos aropavrixds Karapasis, eita awodacts’ ot oé 
a@AAot wavTes ovvoeT mp els. Here again it is clear that Aoryos 
is the logical proposition, ovona the subject, and pjua the 
predicate—* the sign of things predicated of another thing ;”— 
and that the pyua includes adjectives as well as verbs, appears, 
as well from this place in which Aevxéy is given as an instance 
of a pjua, as from another passage in the same treatise (c. 14): 
petaTiépeva TA Ovopata Kal Tad pyuata TavTOv onpalvel, 
viov €ote evKos av pwros, éoTw avOpwrros Aevxos. The 
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pnua is a predicate broken off from an actual sentence, and 
it is only in this opposition that it gets its distinctive name: 
otherwise it is merely an dvoza as Aristotle says (de Interpret. 
¢. 3): avTa pev ov xa’ éavTa Neryoueva Ta pypara ovouaTa 
éott. The philosopher has explained his meaning with regard 
to the predicate more fully in his treatise on the Categories: as 
this little work has never been properly understood*, it will be 
as well to point out its object. It commences by distinguishing 
homonyms, synonyms, and paronyms. Two things are syno- 
nymous when they agree not only in name but also in nature, 
as when we say that a man and a horse are both animals; 
but they are homonymous when they agree in name only, as 
one might say that a horse and the picture of a horse were 
both animals, and that the man who painted the latter was an 
animal-painter, although the real definition of the horse and 
its picture would not coincide. Words are paronymous when 
they differ only in inflexion: thus “courageous” is a paronym 
of “courage.” Aristotle proceeds: “Some words are spoken 
in connexion (kata cuumdoxyv); others separately. Examples 
of the former case are—davOpwros tpéxer, avOpwros ving: of 
the latter, avOpwaos, Bovs, Tpéyer, vg.” After distinguish- 
ing between those things that are said of, and those things 
that exist in, a subject (ro vadxeuevov), and particularly assert- 
ing that individuals (rd adroua) cannot be said of a subject, 
he (c. 4) enumerates ten classes of those words which are 
spoken separately ; they are thus described: taév cara unoe- 
play ouparDonyy Aeryouéviov Exaorov Tot ougiav onuaiver 4 
moaov 7 Tow 7 ™pos Tl a OTE y ketaOa 4 exew i) Trovewv 
i maoxew. éort dé ouvcia ev ws TUTW eumety oiov _avOpwrros, 
tos" mooov dé olov dimnxy, Tpimrnyxu' qTo.wov oe oiov AeuvKor, 
Yeapuarucov® mpos Tt O€ ofov Su@ddaror, i NULT Vs peiCov" ov o¢ 
ofov ev Auketp, év aryopd Tore dé ofov exOes, mepuow" KetoOat 
oe oiov avderrat, KaOnrac’ exe O¢ otov vmodédeTat, OmcTat’ 
Tole o€ otov TEMVEL, Kale" jTaoyeuw oe oiov TEMVET AL, Kal~ 





* Since the above was first published the Categories have been fully 
discussed by Dr Adolph Trendelenburg, in his Geschichte der Kategorien- 
lehre, Berlin, 1846. pp. 384. His conclusions are not materially different 
from those given in the text, but he has gone into all the details of the 
subject. 
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erat. Exacrov O¢ TeV eipnuevov avTo wev Kad’ auto év ovdemeg 
katrapace eyeTa 7) aropace, TH dé mpos GAAnAa TOUTwY 
cuumdok} Katdpacis 3) amdpacts yiryverat. Now it is suffi- 
ciently obvious from these last words, that the ten sorts of 
words thus described do not mean predicates, but simply the 
different parts of a sentence, whether subject or predicate ; for it 
is by the joining of these with one another, that the sentence, 
whether affirmative or negative, is to be formed*. Aristotle 
institutes a more particular examination of the first four, which 
have descended to us from the scholastic philosophy under the 
names, substance (or quiddity), quantity, quality, and relation: 
the other six he has hardly illustrated at all. If we take a 
general view of these categories, according to the instances 
which Aristotle has given, we shall see that this is merely a 
grammatical or rather syntactical arrangement of certain parts 
of speech: the first category includes nouns substantive, the 
three next, different sorts of adjectives, the fifth and sixth, ad- 
verbs of place and time, and the last four, verbs, considered as 
active (9th), passive (10th), intransitive (7th), and in the perfect 
tense, or as representing the effect of something which has been 
done or has occurred (8th); the Greek perfect cannot be con- 
sidered as merely past time, and that is included im the fifth 
category. This is of course a very rude approximation to a 
scientific division, the number ten being in all probability bor- 
rowed from a similar classification among the Pythagoreans. The 
object of the philosopher in enumerating these classes is shown 
by his subsequent explanation: these ten sorts of words do not 
in themselves constitute either an ovoua or pyua as distinguished 
from one another, but only when they can be considered as 
general terms; for instance, it is only as a synonym that sub- 





* Dr Trendelenburg, u. s. p. 19, seems inclined to refer the first category 
or substance to the subject, the others to the predicate. It appears from 
the important passage from the Analyt. Post. I. 22, p. 83. a, 1, which he 
quotes in p. 15, that the word xarnyopeiy did not in Aristotle’s sense truly 
and properly apply to any predications except those contained in general, 
abstract, and distributable words. Thus it is a true xaryyopia to say, 7d 
Eddov earl Nevedv, but 7d Aevedy éore Evroy is either pydapas xaryyopeiv or 
Katnyopety péev pt) ards, kara ovpBeBnxds 8€ karyyopeiv. But this does not 
prevent substance from being predicable in the abstract; thus 6 S@xparns 
jv GvOperos is as good a proposition as 6 dvOpwzos iv codds. 
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stance can become a predicate; in other words, the mpéra 
ovcta or individuals cannot be predicated, but only the Sevrepae 
ovgiat, or genus and species 5 thus, he says: ra ction kal Ta 
yevn piova onrot THY mporny ovciav TeV KaTyyopounevev, and: 
Urapxet Tas ovcias Kat Tas crapopais To mavra TVYWVULeS 
an auT@v héryeo Oar" wacat yap at ar avTey Kar nyopiat 
itrot kara TeV dTouwy KaTyyopowvTat 7 Kara Tov elowy. 
amo pev yap THs m porns ouvcias ovoepia éorl KaTnyopia* 
Kar oudevds yap VmroKeruévou heryerar’ TOV oe cevTe pw 
ovoLwy TO pev eioos Kata Tov aTomov kaTnyoperrat, TO oe 
*yévos Kal Kata Tov eldouvs Kal KaTa Tov aTouov, and simi- 
larly of the differences (diapopai): @oTe wavtra Ta amo Tév 
OVGLMY Kal Ta ard THY CLaopav cvYWVUpws AéryeTat (Categ. 5). 
Hence, carnyopia is elsewhere used by Aristotle to signify genus, 
even as distinguished from oct ; thus he says (de Partibus 
Banal, I. ce. 1. p. 639, | 29): érepa dé 7 tows €oTiv ols cup 
Baiver THY ev eerh'yoplay exe THY AUTH, cracpépew oe 
TH KaT Eidos cia popa, oiov 4 Tey Cgiov Topeia® ov yap 
dalvera pia TH elder’ duahépe yap TTHoWs Kai vevats Kal 
Badiots nat épyis. And the categoremata or predicables, as 
supplementary to and descriptive of the categories or predica- 
ments, are the universals: pos, ryévos, €idos, Oradopd, tdovov Kat 
ovpBeBnxds ( Topica, I. c. 6). So then Aristotle’s treatise on the 
eategories is a first attempt to consider which of the words that 
appear in a simple sentence (Aoryos) may form the predicate or 
piua of that sentence, and neither he nor Plato meant to say 
that Ovona and pyya were parts of speech in the etymological 
sense, nor had they any other object than to lay the foundations 
of a system of logic, which of course depends on the syntax of 
individual propositions. We must, therefore, be careful to dis- 
tinguish from this logical division of the simple sentence, the 
distribution of words into the parts of speech, also commenced 
by Aristotle, and completed by the Stoics and later gramma- 
rians. This distinction is pointed out by Plato and Aristotle 
themselves in their discrimination of Ad-yos and rékis. The 
former is a logical sentence, the dvoua and pjua,—xata cup- 
mAoxyjv; the latter is the whole outward form of language, 
whether expressed by articulate sounds or in writing; or, to 
use the words of Ammonius Hermias (on Aristotle de Interpret. 
p- 99 Brandis): Aod-you ev ow Tavra (the parts of speech as 
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they are called) ov uépy, A€Eews dé mepy js Kal oO ovyos 
autos pépos. kabdamrep ev Tots wept Toimrixys (¢. 20) etpyrat. 
Oraeper dé 6 Aoryos THs AéEews OTe O pev EoTL TANPwLA TpoN- 
younévws THY onuatvovcwv Ta mpayuara dwvev, n 0€ Tac@y 
amA@s TeV Tapadap[savopever eis THv OradeKTiKHD. exers dé 
TOD Noryou THv mpds THY A€EW dtatpopay Kat vd TlAaTwvos 
év T@ Tpitw THs Tlodreias Tapaccdomevyy (p. 392 ©) ev ois 
noi “ra peév on AOywv wept ExéTw TEdoS, TO dé éLews, ws 
€y@ual, META TOUTO GkETTEOV, Kal uly a TE AEKTEOV Kal ws 
Aexréov mavTedas éaxéWerat.” Ot wv Ondrds EoTL OryOV pEVv 
THv didvoiay Kadov, Aekw oe THv amaryyeXiav. This also 
appears from the words of Plato (Politicus, p. 277 ©): ypagas de 
kal Eunmaons xetpoupyias AéEer Kal Novy ondovv wav C@ov 
wadrov mpeTe Tois Suvapevos ExecOa. In the passage of 
the Poetics, referred to by Ammonius, Aristotle, if he has not 
been interpolated here (see Ritter, p. 221 sqq.), divides AEE 
into the following parts; the letter (croryetor), the syllable 
(cvAAaBy), the conjunction (cvvdecuos), the noun (dvoua), the 
verb (pjua), the article (apOpov), the inflexion (r7ao1s), and 
the sentence (Adyos). From the explanations which follow, it 
appears that noun and verb are here used in the modern signi- 
fication, that Aoryos does not here mean a logical sentence only 
(ov yap amas oryos ex pyudtwr cvyKeTa), but any set of 
words, a definition for instance (ofov 0 Tod avOpwrrou opicuos); 
and that ar@ois does not mean merely the case of a noun, 
but any inflexion of a noun or yerb. For instance, the dis- 
tinctions of words noticed by Protagoras were only inflexions or 
arwces *, It is clear that the only parts of speech, according 
to the meaning which we attach to the term, here mentioned by 
the philosopher, are the noun, article, conjunction, and verb; and 
Anaximenes (if Spengel has rightly attributed the treatise to 
him) specially mentions the three former in the so-called Rhe- 
torica ad Alexandrum (c. 25). Now it is stated by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (de Compositione Verborum, c. 2. de Demosthenis 
Prestantia, p. 1101 Reiske) and Quintilian (I. 4. § 18), that 





* He is said to have been the first to distinguish the different moods 
of verbs (Aristot. Poet. c. 21. Quintil. III. 4. § 10. Diogen. Laert. IX. 53. 
Suidas, Iperayépas) and the genders (Aristot. Rhet. TI. 5. § 5), for which 
last he is ridiculed by Aristophanes, Nub. 656 foll. 
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Theodectes and Aristotle acknowledged only three parts of speech, 
the verb, the noun, and the conjunction; and that the article 
was subsequently added by the Stoics. It appears then that 
Quintilian, and Dionysius, whom he copies in this place, paid 
attention only to the passage of the de Interpretatione quoted 
above, in which it is said that the logical sentence consists 
merely of dvoza and pyya, and that the different propositions 
are united by means of the conjunction (cvvdecuos), so that they 
also have taken merely the logical division. The separation of 
the article is also due entirely to its logical importance in the 
Greek language; every Greek word, however general, may be 
rendered by the article so individual and definite, as to be 
adapted to form the subject of a proposition: in fact, the whole 
distinction between the subject and predicate in many cases is, 
that the former has, and the latter wants, the article. But, 
although Aristotle felt this importance of the article, he does not 
appear to have said any where that it was a part of the Ad-yos, 
and therefore Dionysius and Quintilian are right in attributing 
its addition to the Stoics, if, as we suppose, they were speaking 
of the logical division. 


126 We have stated thus minutely the origin of the syn- 
tactical parts of speech, because it has not been pointed out 
before so far as we know, and in order that our readers may 
more easily detect the fallacy, by which Horne Tooke has, per- 
haps designedly, built up his whole system of etymology on this 
syntactical distribution of language. The resolution of the sen- 
tence into subject and predicate, or, what generally comes to the 
same thing in Greek, into the noun and the verb, was undoubt- 
edly of great importance at the time when it was first effected : 
it was the beginning of a syntactical analysis of language, when 
etymology, or the doctrine of the matter and form of language, 
was not and could not be in existence. But to make this 
arrangement the basis of etymology, and to derive the elements 
of the word from the elements of the sentence, is a mode of 
proceeding which can only lead to error and confusion. What 
then shall we say of a modern philologer, who not only repro- 
duces this old logical division of the parts of speech, applying, 
however, to the words ovoua and pyua the limited signification 
of noun and verb, which they had only as a part of Aes in 
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the method of Aristotle, but has even made this division the 
basis of a system of etymology, virtually supposing that language 
was formed according to that system of logic, which only the 
mighty genius of Plato and the unfailing subtlety of Aristotle 
succeeded in extracting from the clearest and most syntactical 
language ever spoken by man? And this is just what Horne 
Tooke has done. His system of ultra-nominalism rests upon the 
hypothesis, which his contemporaries incautiously allowed, that 
the two primary sorts of words, from which all others are de- 
rived, were the nouns and the verbs, “In English and in all 
languages,” says he, (Vol, i p. 45) “ there are only two sorts 
of words which are necessary for the communication of our 
thoughts; and they are (1) Noun and (2) Verb. In the strict 
sense of the term, no doubt both the necessary words and the 
abbreviations are all of them parts of speech; because they are 
all useful in language, and each has a different manner of sig- 
nification. But I think it of great consequence both to knowledge 
and to languages, to keep the words employed for the dif- 
ferent purposes of speech as distinct as possible. And therefore 
I am inclined to allow that rank only to the necessary words: 
and to include all the others (which are not necessary to speech, 
but merely substitutes of the first sort) under the title of abbre- 
viations.” Proceeding from this assumption, he has not hesitated 
to derive all the indeclinable words, whether conjunctions, pre- 
positions, or adverbs, from nouns or verbs, and thus contrived to 
disguise the few remains of etymological structures in our lan- 
guage*. As the best answer to an erroneous system is a plain 
statement of the antagonistic truths, and as this is the final object 
of the present work in reference to the English representative of 
the Heracleitean school, we will simply offer our shield to those 
who dread the power of the émea wrepcevrat; and will here take 





* Tt is right to mention, that most writers on philology before com- 
parative grammar was brought to its present state of perfection fell into 
the same error of taking a logical view of etymology, but we select Horne 
Tooke as an object of animadversion, because his book is designedly 
wrong, and actually pernicious. 

+ There can be little doubt that in taking this title for his book, 
Horne Tooke merely meant to imply that the wings of Mercury, or our 
haste in expressing our meaning, occasioned those abbreviations to which 
he traces all the corruptions of language—consequently, by émea mrepdevra 
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our leave of this celebrated piece of sophistry, with the remark 
that, although it contains some very happy explanations of English 
words, and some very ingenious argumentations, written in a 
lively and attractive style, it should never be opened by any one 
who has not sufficient philological knowledge to guard him from 
the errors into which it will inevitably lead the ignorant or 
unwary. 


127 The logical or syntactical distribution of words was, as 
we haye already stated, made the basis of that division of the 
_ parts of speech which has been adopted for practical convenience 
in learning particular languages, according to which it varies. 
In the case of the Greek language the usual arrangement is as 
follows: 

af yee eaehiess 
Adjective. 
Pronoun, including the Article. 
Verb, with which is connected, 
Participle. 
These are all capable of inflexion. 


Bm Co %O 





he understands merely “hurried or hastily uttered words.” It is, how- 
eyer, worth while to remark that here, as elsewhere, he is in error; for 
the metaphor in the epithet mrepdevra is borrowed from the winged arrows, 
to which words are so often compared in ancient writers; and, in spite of 
the joke, it may be truly said, that he has robbed the phrase of its point. 
See Pindar, O.IX.11: mrepdevra & tee yAvkiv Ludvad diordv. (cf. Soph. 
Phil. 166: mravois tots.) N. TX. 55: dxovri{ey oxorod ayxicra Moway, and 
the note on O. VI. 82. In the application of the epithet ‘ winged’ to the 
arrow itself, there was a sort of metaphor or quasi-personification: see 
Aischyl. Eumen. 181: pa cai AaBotoa mrnviv dpynorny spy, xpvondadrov 
Oapryyos eEoppopevov. And so lightning is not only the dart of Jove (8edos 
Kepavvod, mupmadapov Bédos), but is represented as furnished with eagle 
wings (see the coins from Elis, in Brénsted’s Voyages dans la Grréce, I. Livr. 
p- 112): and from this figure the spread eagle of modern heraldry is 
obviously derived. By a further personification, the Eagle itself, as Ads 
a@yyedos, is the bearer of the thunder-bolt ; and it is well known that the 
Semitic poets passed in a similar manner from the powers of nature to an 
army of Malhikim. This transition is shown even by the form of the 
word; “neque enim ullum nomen, cui Mem prefixum est, vim persons 
innatam habet, sed per translationem abstracti in concretum mutuatur” 
(Fiirst, Concord. p. 581). 
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5  Adverb. 
6  Preposition. 
7 Conjunction. 
8  Interjection. 
These are not inflected, and are generally called particles. 
The old grammarians adopted this arrangement, with the 
exception, that they classed the interjection with the adverb and 
made the article a distinct part of speech (Dionys. Thr. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 634). For the purpose of learning a language, the 
syntax of which is logical and for the most part well understood, 
this arrangement is highly convenient, and from its constant 
adoption the ear has become so familiar with it, that its nomencla- 
ture can hardly be banished even from etymology, with which it 
has no concern. We, therefore, retain the names of these eight 
parts of speech, though, to avoid confusion, we render them sub- 
ordinate to the real etymological division of words, which we have 
already mentioned, and which we now more formally set forth. 


128 In the Indo-Germanic languages, all words may be 
comprised in two general classes; the pronouns, or those words 
which indicate space or position; and the WORDS CONTAINING 
ROOTS, which express the positional relations of general attributes. 
The former are words, declinable or indeclinable as the case may 
be, without any admixture with the other element of language. 
The latter require the addition of at least one pronominal suffix 
to make them words. It is for this reason that we term the 
PRONOUNS or positional words, the organizing, constituent, or 
formative element of inflected language, and the roots the 
material element. By pronominal additions of a perfectly ana- 
logous nature, the same root becomes either a NOUN or a VERB, 
that is, it expresses either a thing, or an acting, or result of act- 
ing. The only etymological difference between the noun and the 
verb is this—that the pronominal suffixes, which mark the in- 
flexions of the noun, are fixed or adverbial, while those which mark 
the persons of the verb are themselves capable of inflexion. When 
they lose this independent power of inflexion they become inter- 
mediate affixes, and the crude verb is then capable of receiving a 
set of case-inflexions, so that it becomes a noun. This sort of noun 
is called a participle. We cannot, therefore, consider the noun and 
verb as, etymologically, different parts of speech, but, on account 
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of their prominent importance in the syntactical scheme, we 
have in the following pages classed them under separate heads ; 
which arrangement is farther justified by the fact, that in the 
case of the verb the idea of space has developed itself into the 
idea of time. That the formative element of language is prior 
to the material, appears from what we have just mentioned,— 
that the pronoun is a word without extrinsic addition; but the 
noun or verb are such only by the addition of pronominal ele- 
ments. It also appears from psychological considerations. Every 
thing is conceived as happening in space or time, the idea of 
space being however antecedent to, and the parent of, that of 
time. The first conception about any thing is that it has a 
position, that it is somewhere without us, and, as it is our con- 
ceptions that we express in words, the first words must be those 
which indicate position, that is, pronouns. The next conception 
with regard to the particular object, is of some particular quality 
with which sensation has invested it, and this quality of course 
gives it a name according to a sort of prima facie classification. 
But still it is somewhere, and therefore the pronoun is tacked on 
to the end of it, in order to constitute it a word: the same would 
be the case, though in a more obyious manner, when the thing 
conceived was not a quality but an action. 

That, in the Greek language in particular, all words may be 
resolyed into and deduced from these elements, will be abun- 
dantly shown in the following pages. As we use the word pro- 
noun or pronominal in a sense somewhat wider than that which 
it generally bears, it will be as well to give comparative tables 
of the etymological and ordinary arrangements of the parts of 
speech. ° : 


Etymological. Syntactical. 

Preposition, 

Formative element or Pronoun, | cosine 
Numeral, 

Noun [alive 

Material element com- ? ) Substantive, 
bined with Pronoun, Verb, { Participle, 

Verb. 


The interjection is either an unmeaning cry, a residuary 
I 
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pronoun, or the vocative case of a noun*: the adverbs are gene- 
rally pronominal words, but some of them are merely cases of 
nouns. The numerals are adjectives in syntax, though etymolo- 
gically pronouns. 





* A writer in the Proceedings of the Philological Society, III. No. 72, 
p- 211, says: “Interjections had originally a distinct meaning and distinet 
origin,” and by way of proving this, he deriyes eja from audin! Of course, 
he never heard of the Greek «ia, and he is prepared, we presume, to find 
a new parentage for ejulare. As the writer in question is the only person 
in this country, who is styled Professor of Comparative Grammar, he 
might perhaps have been expected to inform himself of the fact, that the 
change of aud- into ed-, or rather wd-, could only occur in a compound, 
like ob-edio; and even in this word the later writers seem to have pre- 
ferred ob-audio, Experience teaches us that those who have neither the 
industry to learn nor the sagacity to discover the truth, have often the 
courage to invent, and that there are no limits to the extravagance of 
perverted ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PERSONAL AND OTHER PRONOUNS. 


129 Ultimate analysis of pronominal words discovered by Bopp. 130 Principles of 
arrangement and classification of the pronominal elements first suggested by the 
present Author. 131 General view of the pronominal combinations in the Greek 
Language. 132 Objective cases of the three personal pronouns. 133 Nominatives 
of the first and second pronouns. 134 Lengthened forms of the objective cases, 
supplied by Bentley’s view of the Homeric possessive. 135 Demonstrative force 
of first and second personal pronouns. 136 Plural aud dual forms of the first and 
second pronouns. 137 The nominative, masculine and feminine, of the third per- 
sonal pronoun. 138 The combinations ai-rds and of-ros. 139 The nomina- 
tive ? and its affinities. 140 Demonstrative use of the Greek reflexive; 141 Its 
confusion of number and gender; 142 Its vague application to different persons. 
143 Identity of o@é and €. 144 Doric inversions Wé, wiv. 145 Indefinite, 
interrogative, and relative pronouns all referable to the second element: 146 
Their forms in Latin; 147 In Sanscrit. 148 Connexion of the relative and 
demonstrative in Greek. 149 Guttural origin of r:s. 150 Demonstrative use of 
the guttural pronouns. 151 General conclusion respecting the pronouns. 152 
Pronominal adjectives. 


129 WN the Indo-Germanic languages, considered in their most 

ancient form, we can always resolve the pronouns into 
the shortest possible words, monosyllables for instance, or even 
single vowels (in the latter case we have, of course, derivative 
forms, for, as we have shown before, no single vowel can exist in 
the first instance without at least an initial breathing): in fact, 
the primitive pronouns must have been very simple words, for 
the first and easiest articulations would naturally be adopted to 
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express the primary intuition of space. These little vocables 
denote only the immediate relations of locality ; and to designate 
all the subordinate varieties of position and direction, it is the 
custom, especially in the Greek language, to join together the 
different pronouns, or different modifications of the same prono- 
minal stem, till at last we arrive at long words, like oo-ris-07- 
mo-re, every syllable of which is a distinct pronoun. 

The -first principles of this ultimate analysis of all pronominal 
words were discovered by that admirable philologer, Francis 
Bopp. In his essay iiber den Einfluss der Pronomina auf die 
Wortbildung, he remarks (p, 13): “from the dissection of the 
pronouns and the prepositions connected with them, we get the 
following monosyllabic stems, partly consisting of a mere vowel, 
which either occur in Sanscrit only, or are found in the con- 
nected European languages with more or less exact correspond- 
ence in form: a, z, u, é; ka, ki, ku; na, ni, nu; ma, mi (-ps), 
MU; ya, yu; va, vi; ta, da, sa. The compound pronouns— 
meaning thereby not derivatives like ¢d-vat ‘so much,’ but pri- 
mitives, which the grammarians consider as simple, but which 
we have endeavoured to reduce into their real elements—show 
as their first member, in Sanscrit, a stem consisting of a single 
vowel; they are the following, a-va, i-va, é-va, a-na, é-na, a-da, 
i-da, é-ta, é-ka, é-sha.” But, although this analysis was pointed 
out many years ago, and though the importance of these re- 
searches was soon afterwards recognised and explained by Mr 
Garnett (Quarterly Review, Vol. LVIL. p. 80 sqq.), no one has 
thoroughly examined, compared, and classified these monosyllabic 
stems and others which Bopp has omitted to mention; we shall 
therefore endeavour to show which of these pronominal words 


haye a common origin, and thus to arrange them according to 
their natural coherency. 


130 It is reasonable to suppose that the primitive pronouns 
would be designations of here and there, of the subject and 
object as contrasted and opposed to one another. As soon as 
language becomes a medium of communication between two 
speaking persons (and it is useless to consider it before it arrives 
at this point), a threefold distinction at once arises between the 
here or subject, the there or object, and the person spoken to or 
considered as a subject in himself, though an object in regard to 
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the speaker. We find traces in the Indo-Germanic languages of 
an application of the first three consonant-sounds belonging to 
this family of languages, namely, the three tenues, to denote 
these three positions of here, near to the here, and there, or 
first, second, and third personal pronouns, as they are generally 
called. These tenues, articulated with the usual short vowel, 
are the three pronominal elements pa (found in za-pa, &c.), gua 
or ka (found in xé, &c.), and ta (ro, &c.). The two former are, 
however, more usually expressed by the cognate sounds ma or 
va, and by Fa, whether the digamma is represented by one or by 
both of its members (above § 110). By a similar change of arti- 
culation the third element appears as na. If now we take the 
elements enumerated by Bopp, we shall find, that, according to the 
principles stated in a former chapter, ma, mi, mu, va, vi, belong 
to the first of them: ka, ki, ku, ya, yu, é=ai=ya, i, u, to the 
second ; and ta, nu, ni, na, to the third of the original pronouns. 
The second also appears under the forms ga, ha, immediately 
derived from qgva or Fa. The syllables da and sa, for reasons 
which will be stated in a subsequent chapter, generally belong to 
the second pronoun, though the former would seem to be only a 
slight variation of the element ta, and the pronoun sa is actually 
used for the third pronoun when that pronoun denotes a person 
or subject. From va, as a variation of ma the first pronominal 
element, we must carefully distinguish the same syllable when it 
appears asa mutilation of Fa, the second element; but there are 
some cases in which this distinction cannot be made without the 
most refined etymological analysis. And here we will anticipate 
what will be stated hereafter more at length. According to the 
principle mentioned above, any one of these simple elements 
may be compounded with any one of the others so as to form 
new modifications of the idea of position. There is, as we 
shall see, a pronominal element -/a or -ra derived from na, but 
indicating motion, or conveying the idea of “beyond.” When 
this is added to the first pronominal element, it combines the 
idea of closeness with that of removal, as in za-pa, 7e-pi, 
which express motion from or to the side of, and motion close 
round an object. When with the second, it expresses the third 
position as opposed to the second, and ka-ra, as we shall see 
in the following chapter, is equivalent to ta, or tva-ra, which 
expresses the same second position in a state of further removal. 
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On the contrary, by combining the third pronominal element 
with the first, under the form of ma, we obtain a signification of 
nearness approaching to, or even coinciding with that of the 
second element: thus ta-ma, the suffix of the superlative, ex- 
presses the approximation of the end of a series to the speaker, 
and, conversely, ma-ta denotes the approach of the speaker to a 
distant object*. We shall see in the next chapter that the first 
three nuwerals are the primary pronouns under the forms, ma, 
tva, and tva-ra or ka-ra. The elements va and na are both 
employed to designate the first person, though always in the dual 
or plural number. They are also used to convey the strongest 
signification of the demonstrative pronoun, that of distance or 
separation. This coincidence in meaning between the first pro- 
nominal element under the forms ma, va, with the third per- 
sonal pronoun na, is explicable psychologically, from the fact 
that the ideas of self, unity, separation, distance, solitude, and 
negation, all spring from a common source. The element na is 
a strong expression of the there, or distance; ma, &c. of the 
here or self as a separate individuality. Hence, the strongest 
expression of self in these languages is, in Sanscrit and Latin, 
a-ha-m, e-go-met, “that which is here,” but in Greek é-yw-vy, 
“that which is by itself or separate.” The apparent coinci- 
dence of va and na, as expressive of negation, is found only in 
the longer forms a-va, or a-u, and a-na or a-n, ultimately re- 
presented by a- or even e-. But we hope to show in the follow- 
ing pages that na or ana is actually prefixed to va when the 
compound a-va or a-pa bears the negative signification. 

All our misconceptions about pronouns and pronominal words 
arise from a sort of word-worship, produced by the impressions 
of common language. The philological student cannot be too 
early or too strongly impressed with the fact, that all pronouns 
must have been originally demonstrative, or words indicative of 
particular positions}. In their original application there could 
be no distinction of personal pronouns and relatives, from the 
demonstratives. Indeed, it will be seen in the following pages 





* The student will find these principles categorically set forth and 
illustrated in our Greek Grammar, articles 63—79, 359—365. 

+ The student will find in the Greek Grammar, article 229, the true 
classification, according to our views, of all the Greek pronouns. 
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that the relatives, reflexives, and the nominative of the ordinary 
demonstrative, are all derivable from the second personal pro- 
noun, or the index of nearness in space. 


131 We have thus stated beforehand the results of our ana- 
lysis of the pronominal words, in order that the student may be 
provided with a general map of the country which he is about to 
survey,.and, knowing what to look for, may not be confused by the 
multiplicity of details. We now proceed to examine each of the 
pronouns more minutely, taking them in the order in which they 
appear in the common grammars, and beginning in each case with 
the existing classical form, and so ascending to its primary state. 

It will be found that our analysis has conducted us to the fol- 
lowing general results as far as the Greek language is concerned, 


I. Simple Elements. 


First. Second. Third. 
Tenuis 7 (Guttural+ Labial) F Tenuis + 
Liquid p Liquid vp 
Vowel v 

Tenuis « T - Vowels —— Liquids 
Med. vy B a- X, 
Sibilant o Vowel v €- pp. 
——s 
h 0,9; 
j 
dv, Ot, 
TU, Tt 


Il. Compounds of two or more pronominal elements, arranged 
according to the element with which they begin. 


First. Second. Third. 
ae 7Fé-Fe (2 + 2) 
= ué-Fe(1+2) 7Fe-v=rov-v zTo-v (3 + 3) 
S det =Tv-vy (2 + 8) veoi=va-Fa-:(3+2) 
= e-ryw-v (2 + 2 + 3) wets =aumes 
= opwi = Fa-Fa-t (2 +2) = domes 
S UMELS = UM MES ; =vVa-o-MeES 
ea = voues (3+2+1) 
Pa =Fa-c-es (2+2+41) 
0; 1 = go, on (2 + &e.) 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Numerals. 





Prepositions. 





First. 


pi-v (1 + 3) 


peis=év-s 


(1+3) 
[L0-VoS (do.) 


mé-T0-pes 
(1+2+3) 


ma-pa(1+3) 
me-pi (1 + 
3 +2) 
7-po = mpo-s 
=mpo-Tt 
(14+2+42) 
me-ra (1+3) 


THE PERSONAL 


Second. 
5-0e (2 + 2), hic 
ov-ros (2 + 3), iste 
Ket-vos (2 + 3), tlle 
Z (2) 
apé (do.) 
We (do.) 
ds (do.) 
Ti-g = Tl-s (2 + 38) 
deis = d€v-s (do.) 
(do.) 


wv 
aAAos = Gv-tos 


xOés 


[Boox II. 


Third. 
vi-v (3 + 8) 
> U 
av = va-Fa (3 + 2) 
av-Tos (3 + 2 + 8) 


(= ille, alius) (2+3+2) 


eis = Ev-s (2 + 3) 
dvw (2) 


T-pets = Tva-pes (2 + 3) 





é& = 7p +7p (24+34+2+3) 
é-1Ta = Tp-1-Tp- (2 + 3) + 
1+24 8) 


é-kas (2 + 2) 


OK-Tw = Ex-Tp (2+2+4+2+3) 


eis = €p-5 

= Fa-p-s (2 + 3) 
a-va (do.) 
ov-v (do.) 


aut = av-pi (2 + 3 +2) 


> , 
€-7L 


(do.) 


av-Ti (2 + 3 + 2) 


U-710 = v-70-5 (2 + 1 + 2) 


vmé-p (2+14248) 
did, ols, dua- (2) 


a-10 = a-10-5 
= av-Tr0-s 
(3+1+2) 
e& = va-Kis 
(3+2 + 2) 


ka-Ta = kev-ra (2 + 3 + 3) 
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First. Second. 
( pa = pev Te, kat (2) 

(1+3) dy, dat, (2 + 2) 
py = mau 


(142) H=Fa(2) 
anv (1 +2 +3) 
ya yer, “ye (2 + 8) 
ei (2) = st (9 146) 





Negative Particles, &c. 


\ 
v uv 
( -ca = -pa 
-MO-S, -y -OlS, -TUS 
-cos 
_ vo J 
-MQT-=-MevT- -1a = taca 
-KOS 
- =e€Ea= ya 
-MO-VN=-Mov-ia -nS = Las 
-Us 
-TNs5 -Ons, -Os, -dtos 


2 -Tp, -Twp, (2 + 3) 
= -For-s (2 + 3) 

a -cu-vy (2 + 3) 

é 


-ot-pos (2 + 1) 

~pa = pa-ca 

-twy = -tovs (2 + 8) 

-Tpia, -Tpic- (2 + 3 + 2) 

-Typrov (2 +3 +2 + 8) 

“LATNS, -LWTNS, -ITHS 
(2 + 2) 

-wy = -ctov-s (2 + 3) 

-Tpov, -Tadov, -Opor, 


\ -Oros (2 + 3) 
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Third. 
vn, vai (3 + 2) 
ouK = ypa-va-k 


(34+1+2) 
ouv = va-va-v 
(3+1+3) 
d-pa = va-pa(3+3) 
vuv (do.) 
a-Tep = av-rep 
(3 +2 + 3) 


-~TOos 


-VOS, -Vy = -v-Ya 


-Aos, -pos 
-vt- (3 + 3) 
-ratos (3 + 3) 


-Aeos, -Aros (3 +2) 


-Aevs (do.) 


In this general classification we think it needless to include 
the case-endings of the nouns, the person-endings of the verbs, 
and the terminations of verbal derivatives. The person-endings 
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are merely certain functions of the objective cases of personal 
pronouns, and the cases are connected with a special develop- 
ment of the first and third elements. In the derivative forms 
we find the converse. Those from nouns use all three pronominal 
elements, in their distinctive senses, and in combination with one 
another: while the verbal derivatives are limited to that special 
development of the second and third elements, which we find in 
the cases of the noun. 


132 The objective cases of pronouns, as well as of nouns, 
are always older than the subjective. This appears from the 
fact that there are many nouns which have no subjective case 
(for instance, all neuter nouns), but no one, so far as we know, 
which has the nominative only. It might also be inferred, 
from @ priori considerations, that it must be so. All things are 
to us parts of an external world, and must needs be spoken of 
as such long before the mind of man can invest the not-me with 
the powers of agency and will, which we experience in our- 
selves. We feel that even the spot on which we stand, and 
which is for the moment identified with our description, for we 
are the here, is nevertheless a not-me, and is spoken of as some- 
thing without, as an object, and therefore must continue to be 
called one till language begins to assume a logical structure. 

The common forms of the objective or accusative cases of 
the personal pronouns, in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin and Gothic are 
as follows. 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
Ist person mdm, ma pe mé mik 
2nd tvam, tua ce té thuk 
8rd tam TOV tum thana 


The Cretans appear to have said +Fe instead of ce, as may 
be inferred from the following glosses of Hesychius: vé op. 
cou. K pyres.—r pe. oé. Kpyres. Here we should read réoF 
for réov, and +Fe for zpe, for immediately under the former 
gloss we have reovs. covs—and the resemblance between P and 
F might easily cause the mistake. Besides, a labial is mani- 
festly included in the nominative rv. We shall discuss hereafter 
this corruption of the second pronominal element Fa. The Latin 
tum occurs only in composition or as a particle. 
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The termination of the objective case of the third person is 
strictly a case-ending, ¢.e. expressive of a relation of place. But 
the first element is obviously appended to the first and second 
pronouns in Sanscrit, and the second element to the same pro- 
nouns in Gothic, and, as we shall see presently, in Greek and 
Latin also. This is a metaphysical rather than a grammatical 
phenomenon*, and indicates that the here or the near is implied 
in the second, no less than in the first personal pronoun. 

The e, which, under certain circumstances, is found at the 
beginning of the Greek ye and the other oblique cases of the 
first personal pronoun, is, as Bopp justly remarks ( Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 468), to be referred to that prevailing tendency in Greek to 
prefix a vowel to words beginning with a consonant, as appears 
€.g. in d-voua, o-dous, 6-Gpus, é-Aayus, compared with ndéma, 
danta-s, bhra-s, laghu-s. We find it also in éxeivos compared 
with xetvos. It may or may not be the residuum of a pronomi- 
nal element. 

These forms, then, of the objective case of the personal 
pronouns are identical in the four languages compared above: 
this identity they also maintain as the personal endings of the 
oldest class of verbs in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin; but then, as 
we shall show hereafter, the vowel is generally subjected to 
certain changes which we shall discuss in the proper place. 


133 In the nominative also, the resemblances of t he first 
two, though not so striking, are sufficiently certain. 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
Ist person aham erywv ego ik 
2nd tvam Tour t tu thu 


It is worthy of remark, that although the nominative of the 
first personal pronoun is distinguished in every language of the 
Indo-Germanic family by an initial vowel, whereas the objective 
case invariably commences with the characteristic m, the nomi- 





* Grimm (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. I. p. 262) seems to write rather con- 
fusedly on this point. 

+ The word ray (and in the vocative @ ray, “O you,”) is an old form of 
rovv (Buttmann, Aus/iihrl. Sprachl, § 57, Anm. I.), and is strikingly like 
the Sanscrit tvam 
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native of the second pronoun manifestly contains the same ele- 
ment as its objective case*. From this fact we are entitled to 
conclude that while the nominative and objective cases of the 
second pronoun had a common origin, the nominative of the 
first person was formed independently of its objective casef. 





* In addition to the four languages adduced in the text, the following 
have been cited by Grimm (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. pp. 257, 8). 


Nom. Object. Nom. Object. Nom. Object. 

Zend azem manm OQ, Pruss. as mien Osset. dz mé 
Lithuan. asz mane Slav. az mia O.H.D. th mih 
Lett. as man Pol. ia mie A.S. te mee 
Bohem. ‘ga me Eng. I me 

O.N. eck wmik 


t The Professor of Comparative Grammar at the London University 
College, in a paper which appears in the Proceedings of the Philological 
Society, Vol. IV. No. 78, has the courage to maintain that J, me, we, us ; 
that ego, me, nos; that eyo, vai, and jyeis, have all arisen from one com- 
mon stem. For example, the German nominative ich is a mutilation of 
the corresponding accusative mich, and the h in mihi is the same guttural 
which appears as g in ego. If the evidence on which he puts foward these 
conjectures were as complete as it is defective, we should be compelled to 
admit that scientific etymology had received a severe stroke, and that 
a return to the vague guess-work of former days seemed not improbable, 
Fortunately, however, the want of tact and critical acumen displayed by 
the Professor is so manifest that the faith of philologers need not be 
seriously shaken by his heresies. As the following pages will not take 
much notice of the Professor’s various contributions to the Philological 
Society, it may be right to say here, that in looking into them we have found 
nothing calculated to advance the science of comparative grammar, and 
a great deal, which, if generally admitted, would compel philologers to 
fight the battle over again. There is indeed a plausible array of inter- 
esting particulars generally gleaned from other writers, including the 
author of this present book: but wherever we can clearly discover that 
the Professor is original, we cannot fail to recognise a gross error or 
a mischievous fallacy. The paper alluded to above is full of proofs of 
this assertion. We will take one instance, in which the Professor seems 
peculiarly satisfied with himself (p. 31). He wishes us to believe that 
our word man is contained in the first syllable of dvjyp = Fammp, and 
that it enters into the composition of wot-pyyy and rot-uavep. We shall 
have another opportunity of showing that avjp (=4d-véps) is connected 
with a root ner, and not with the word man. Those who are well ac- 
quainted with Greek will see at once that, as kvuaive, dvopaive, onpaive, 
&c., stand by the side of xipa-r, dvoua-r, and ofjua-r, so roipaiyw presumes 
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This, however, is by no means inexplicable. Even after the 
adoption of nominative pronouns the person spoken to would 
still continue to be an object, and therefore the nominative and 
objective cases of that pronoun would contain the same elements ; 
but when the speaker could detach his notion of himself from 
the idea of space, from the here, which before constituted his 
definition, and consider himself as the J, the real subject, he 
would adopt some word more emphatic than the mere mono- 
syllable ue to express himself by, and this word was aham in 
Sanscrit, and ego in Latin and Greek, by a common transition 
from the h to the g (Pott’s Etym., Forsch. I. p. 144). 


If we compare aha-m, tea-m, with a-ya-m, “this man,” i-ya-m 
“this woman,” svea-ya-m, “ oneself,” va-ya-m, “ we,” yii-ya-m, “ you,” 
ma-h-ya-m, “to me,” &c., we must conclude that the termination is 
simply m. The Greek éyev was written éyev by the Holians, éywvya 
and éyw#vy by the Dorians (Apollonius Dyscolus, de Pronom. p. 64 8, 
Bekker). Of the Boeotian iwv, Apollonius writes as follows: Bo:wrot 
TON, ws pev Tpipwr pyow, vpéce evrAoyw Tov Y, tva Kal Ta THs peTA~ 
Oécews Tov € cis 7 yévnta, éwel Pwryjevtos éemipepopévov TO ToL1wdTOV 
mapaxodov0e?, GAAG pv Kat éacivOn, éret Sacwera ta pornevta év 
Tats avTwvupias, Ste mpo hwvyevtwy TiMevTa, Eos, €od, EauTo, 


e "4 ef e Se a Ed \ e "A Oe bd , “ Uy e 
éavtdv, €or ws b€ Eno, wy Kat o “ABpwv, Vena éoriv 6 sv(vyws oi 





a form zoi-pa-r as well as the form sot-pyy=o-pév-s, from which it is 
immediately derived; cf. dpnv, ed-hpaivw; and as the r of the termination 
pa-r generally evanesces in composition, (¢.g. in orop’adyia, aipoppayéa, 
&c.), there can be no difficulty in deriving moi-~dvap from roiwa. Again, 
as the termination par- was orginially per (according to § 114 above,) a 
fact to which we shall recur, we see at once that mot-pyv = ol péev-s Means 
the person who belongs to the roi-yer-r=oi-pa-r; cf. ar-men-tum, &c. 
The root is wa-, as in pas-co, pas-tor, and the full form of wo is mév, 
Sanscrit pacu, Goth. faihu, Lat. pecu (§ 119). From this it is obvious 
that the Professor of Comparative Grammar has very little acquaintance 
with the science of etymology. But perhaps any thing might be expected 
from a writer, who derives the composite pronouns xeivos, &c. from a 
supposed verb ken = “to see” (Phil. Soc. III. p. 67)! who tells us that Bay 
is the radical syllable of Saive (ibid. II. p. 147)! and considers ea as 
another form of audin! (above p. 210). We hope that these contributions 
to the Philological Society are not to be regarded as specimens of the 
comparative grammar taught at University College and promised in the 


Imperial Cyclopedia. 
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autoi pac Ti pev eywv tHv iwv, eiye TO Tapa Awpiciow € eis t peTa= 
Badr\cqra, 7H 8€ Eywovya thy twvya. Keépwva’ 
péudouar bé Kat Avyoupav Muptié’ twvya 
bt Bava* ovo’ t éBa Muwdsapiowo wor’ Epw, 
Kai ér: 
iwver 40 ypwwv aperas Yeipwadwy 

(read, partly with Sturz, twvya oud rjpwwv dperas xeipw gow). In like 
manner for ov or vv, we find ruvy, and the Bootian forms tov, rouy, 
tovya (Apollon. de Pronom. p. 69 c); also in the oblique cases the 
ZEolians wrote éuo:, the Boeotians éuv, the Dorians éuiv and guwya, 
and the Tarentines éuivy and tivn (Apollon, de Pronom. p. 104 ¢, and 
105 c). In Hesychius too we have éusjvn (read éuevvn), euov, and 
éfexenevar (read with Hemsterhuis éfex’ éuevvn), ywpls enor, 
Adkxwves. When we remember that the Dorians wrote dvwv for dvoe 
(Hesychius), that éy# appears as egd in Latin, that the third person 
dual was sometimes -rov, at others -ryv or -rwv; that we have mé, té, 
sé, in Latin, and mam, md, tvdm, tvd in Sanscrit, by the side of pé, 
oé, €; also pny, ur, Syv, dy, as well as pev, pa, dev, dé, and in the case- 
endings -dyv, as well as -da, -dov, we shall not be perplexed by the 
variation in quantity which takes place in these pronouns, and shall 
perhaps be disposed to recognise, without any hesitation on that ac- 
count, the identity of the first two syllables of dhd-m and éyw-v, 
éy#-vn. The termination of the former is undoubtedly the element 
of the first personal pronoun, which appears at greater length in the 
Latin ego-met; the final -v, -vy of the latter is a variation of the 
element ta, which we shall frequently have occasion to speak of. The 
bulk of the pronoun aka-m is a compound of the pronominal elements 
a, ha, the former being here of demonstrative, the latter of relative 





* This word, which is the Bceotian form for yvv1j, deserves some remark. The fol- 
lowing are the notices of the grammarians respecting it. Herodian (aepi pov. XeE. p. 18, 
1. 25): 7d yap wapa Kopivyn Bava (1. Bava) ob Kowwdv ovd8 eis vi Ajyov, dd\X@ tdtoy Bena 
Botwrav taccduevoy dvtl tov yuvy. Hesych. Bavva (1. Bava). yum} bad Bowwrav. 
Now the Dorians said ydva instead of yur (Gregor. Corinth, de Dialecto Dor. § cx111.), 
It is, therefore, obvious that the original form must have commenced with a compound . 
of the guttural and labial, otherwise the two forms are inexplicable. The old word was 
perhaps yfava or Fdva. This digamma initial is split up in the usual way in the differ-. 
ent Indo-Germanic languages. The whole letter is preserved in the old English guean, 
the labial only in the Beotic Bava, Sanscrit vanita, Erse bean or vean, Welsh benw, the 
guttural only in the Sanscrit jani, Erse gean, Russian jena. In the common Greek 
yu») the labial is vocalized into v, as is the case with xiwy, xuvds, Sanscrit evan, &e. 

+ It may be doubted whether this is the Beeotian form for pica (ov being regularly 
substituted for v, whether long or short, in that dialect), or the participle of the verb 
éw, supposed to be the old form of iw (see J. H. Voss on Virgil, Helog. I. 49). 
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import, and the whole signifying “that which,” or conveying, with 
the affix, the meaning “that which is here,” while the gloss in Hesy- 
chius (éywv, avros éy#) seems exactly to express the meaning of 
€-y#-vn, i.e. “that which is by itself.” If we may be allowed to 
state now what we shall prove in the course of the following chapters, 
the relative element, which here in Sanscrit and: generally in Greek 
appears under the form fa, 6-s, also assumes (1) the form ya, ye in 
Greek, under which it corresponds in meaning to the Sanscrit particle 
ha; (2) the form qué, qui in Latin, under which it corresponds in 
meaning to the Greek ye, Sanscrit ha (qui-dem = ye-dyv), (3) the form 
ka, xa, in Sanscrit and Greek. All these, it will be seen, belong to 
the second pronominal element, which of itself is capable of expressing 
the mere relative pronoun, and the cognate signification of the genitive 
case. In order, however, to give greater emphasis to this sense of 
proximity, derivation, and relation, it is not unusual to find a re- 
duplication of the second element. As Mr Garnett has remarked, in 
his instructive essay on this subject (Proc. Phil. Soc. Vol. IT. nr. 39, 
p- 168), we find cases in which, “for the sake of greater precision, the 
demonstrative element xa is doubled to form a relative, much as in 
Norse and Anglo-Saxon: sa-er, se-the=‘who, lit. ‘the-the, or 
*the-that:’ the object of this duplication appears to be to establish 
@ more precise connexion between the antecedent and the relative 
clauses, a portion of the complex expression being referred to each.” 
Although, therefore, the existing import of a-ha, e-go, &c., may be 
“that which,” there is every reason to believe that we have here the 
remnant of the reduplication ha-ha, the stronger form being retained 
for the relative expression, This is confirmed, as we have elsewhere 
shown *, by the analogy of the composite Hebrew relative TW *ha-sher, 
compared with the personal pronoun ‘DN *ha-n6-ki, in which the 


elements of é-yw-vy appear in a different bndér' and we shall see that 
the word Fa-va-£ involves a similar combination of pronominal roots. 
For a-ha-m we have a-da-m in the Behistun inscription; and there 
are other instances in which the d appears in this inscription as the 
representative of a Sanscrit 2 (Rawlinson, As. Soc. X. 2, p. 113). 
Moreover, the character itself indicates some connexion with the old 
Persian digamma which is made up of < and ‘id or d (above § 110). 
We trust to be able to show in the following chapter that the pro- 
nominal element md is also one of the representatives of the first 
numeral in Greek, There is another expression for unity in Sanscrit 





* Mashil le-Sopher, pp. 12, 24 


Q 
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é-kas, in Greck é-xas, in Latin @guus (sécus), in Hebrew WIS ‘ehdd, 
both syllables of which represent the second pronominal element. 
These expressions for unity are, in our opinion, identical with the 
Greek é-yw, the Latin e-go, and the bulk of the Sanscrit a-ha-m. In 
the Boeotian iw-v the evanescent guttural is represented by the aspirate, 
on a principle before explained. 


134 With the final letter suppressed, a-/a is in Sanscrit “a particle 
and interjection implying ; (1) commendation: (2) rejecting, sending ; 
(3) deviation from custom (improperly): (4) certainty, ascertainment” 
(Wilson’s Sanscr. Dict. s. v.); and it is interesting to know, that the 
Latin language has two interjections, ehem and eho, corresponding to 
aham and ego respectively, which convey a meaning very nearly akin 
to what we conceive to have been the original force of the first personal 
pronoun: compare such passages as: ehem, Demea, haud aspexeram 
te:—eho puer, curre ad Bacchidem. It is not impossible that ea and 
ela may be residuary forms of the same kind. These are not the only 
instances of the use of the particle hd4=Fea in Latin. It appears to 
have been the regular suffix of the objective cases of the first pronoun 
in old Latin. Quintilian says (Inst. Orat. I. 5, § 21): Inde durat 
ad nos usque VEHEMENTER, ¢t COMPREHENDERE, ¢¢t MINI: et MEHR guojue 
pro ME apud antiquos, tragediarum precipue scriptores, in veteribus 
libris invenimus (see Lepsius, Tabb. Eugub. pp. 92 sqq.). It is not 
improbable too that the same termination was employed to form the 
objective, genitive, and dative cases of the first personal pronoun in 
the oldest Greek. This dative appears generally under the form pot or 
éxoi. Bentley, however, perceived that the metre in Homer occasionally 
required peod, peo, instead of éuod, énoi, and eds instead of éuos in 
the possessive, after the analogy of the Latin mei, mihi, and meus, 
We give the passages in which he has noticed this, from a MS. in the 
Library of Trinity College : 

Iliad vx. 426. tv vv éppaccavro, peov dropnvicavtos. 

Odyss. X. 425. avrol 8 drpivecbe peol dua wavres érecOat, 

xx. 364, Evpupay’, oir 0’ dvwya peot roumpas dmaCew. - 

In the two latter passages the editions have éuoi, in the first émev. 
In the following, they have different cases of the possessive éuds. 

TMiad wv. 412. rérra, swri joo, pew & émireibeo piOe, uF 
1x. 57. # pyv kal véos éooi, weds b€ Ke Kal mais eins. 
XIX, 194. Sépa pens mapa vos éveynépev. | nae 
XX. 20. éyvws, “Ewoctyae, penv év orndeor Bovdny. 
xxi. 278. marpt wee Tnani. 
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Odyss. 1x. 459. Kaddé peov Kip 
Awgyone Kaxov. 
x. 178, and 428. xm. 222. oi 3 axa peots énéeco: wi0ovTo. 
XI. 258. olkrirov oy Keo peots Fidov opOadpoiat. 
397. and xiv. 249. ¢fjpap pev Exerta peot épinpes 
éTaipo, 
xt. 305. Foixad’ draccav tovti, peg Bovdy Te vow TE. 
XXIV. 327. i pev dy "Odvceus ye, weos mais, EvOad ixaves. 

As we have the forms éuéw (Ahrens, dial. Dor. p. 249) and euedev, 
and eyen peGev in Sophron. (é7: pebev d xapdia wadq. Fr. 46. ap. Apoll. 
de Pron. 83 c. 98 A), we are not obliged to assume the form peou, 
though the analogy of zveod (Apoll. 96 8) renders it justifiable. It 
must be remarked in general that all these case-endings of the pronouns 
belong to the full development of a language, and are as recent as the 
case-system of the nouns themselyes. For we get beyond the merely 
distinctive use of the three original elements themselves, as soon as we 
begin to speak of case-affixes, which, as we shall see, are connected 
with a special development of the second and third elements. The 
Beeotian éuv for éuot points to an original ¢ueFi, just as tv represents 
an original +Fe; and with regard to Bentley’s assumption of peot for 
not, we think the o in both forms is a substitute for the lost digamma 
or aspirate, which is otherwise represented in the common suffix -¢:, 
and that pcoi=pe-pi=peFi is fully equivalent to mi-hi. The same stem 
is represented by the 4, or ch appended to the Gothic mik, thuk, New 
German mich, dich; and the long vowel in the Latin mé, té, may in- 
dicate, as we have seen, an original me-he, te-he; so that in the Greek, 
Latin, and German language, the second element was probably ap- 
pended to the first and second personal pronouns in the objective cases. 
We have already adverted to the metaphysical significance of this 
phenomenon. 

It may be objected to this explanation of the identity of ha, ya, &c., 
that, if so, this element is repeated in such combinations as éywye, 
Eyovya, twvya, &c.; but it will be remembered that nothing is more 
common than such repetitions of the same root in pronominal com- 
pounds, and especially when it appears under slightly modified forms. 
When it is placed after the termination -v-, as in éywvya, the word is a 
compound of two compound pronouns, into each of which similar pro- 
nominal elements enter: for vye or vaya is a compound analogous to 
me-he, mi-hi. 


_ 135 As the three primitive personal pronouns are expres- 
sions for the relations of place, synonymous, in fact, with the 


Q2 
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Greek dde, ovros, éxeivos, the Latin hic, iste, ille*, and the 
Italian questo, cotesto, quello, we ought to find in the Greek and 
cognate languages traces of the use of all the primitive forms as 
demonstrative pronouns; and we do so. Of the third it is 
unnecessary to speak. With regard to the first; in Sanserit we 
have t-ma “this-here,” from which Bopp derives the Latin 
words im-ago and im-itor (Demonstrativstimme, p. 21). The 
Greek demonstrative muiv, and, as we shall hereafter show, the 
preposition ue-va, the particles nev, za, and the verbs udw = héve, 
maneo, &c., all contain this element+. It appears as a suffix to 
the second and third personal pronouns : in Sanscrit, tvd-m, aya-m, 
as well as aha-m; in Latin, tu-met, vos-met, se-met, tpse-met, as 
well as ego-met, nos-met. The second element, under the form 
dva, is used as a demonstrative in the numerals. Of its use 
under other forms derived from Fa we shall speak by and by. 


136 The common dual and plural of aham and tvam are 
in the nominative and accusative as follows: nom. dual. dvdm, 
yuvdam; accus. dual. dvém or nau, yuvam or vam; nom. plur, 
vayam, yayam; accus. plur. asmdn or nas, yushmdn or vas. 
It will, of course, be understood by every one, that the plural of 
the first personal pronoun, of which the dual is only a modifi- 
cation, could not be formed from the singular as the plural of 
any noun might be. The plural of this pronoun must signify 
one of two things, either a collection of persons united in the 
idea of here, and, as such, separated for the moment from the 
rest of the world, or, as between two speakers, the idea of 
I+ you. On analyzing these Sanscrit forms we shall find that 
one of these meanings is always implied. The plural va-ya-m is 





* The correspondence in use of these triads is very remarkable: espe- 
cially the use of 6d and hic to denote the speaker and his client in a 
law-suit, and the use of odros and iste to signify the opposite party, gene- 
rally the defendant, as “the person before you,” “the person in your 
court.” Thus 68¢ avyp =éye, and, in addresses, 6 odros=ov. It will be 
shown below (§ 166) that ile or ollus = alius = anius corresponds ultimately 
in form as well as meaning to xeivos =Fa-vos. The prefix ali (in ali-quis, 
ali-quando, &c.) always refers to some distinctive person or time. 

tT Mv from the first person and viv from the third are so completely 
\, synonymous that, as we have shown elsewhere (ad Pindar. p. LvIu. )s 
-euphony alone determines their employment in the lyric poets. 
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a combination of two modified forms of the first and second pro- 
nouns respectively, to which the common element of the first is 
added to imply more strongly that the notion of here is intended. 
Therefore, va-ya-m means “I+ you here.” Similarly, the 
plural yi-ya-m is a repetition of the second element, with the 
same suffix. Of the first syllable we will speak presently. We 
have already mentioned the employment of the pronoun ex- 
pressing distance or separation to denote the first person, and 
explained how, in fact, there is none of that absolute difference 
between pronouns of different persons which habit leads us to 
imagine. It is true that there was and is a distinction in meaning 
between the stems ma and ta, as signifying the opposition of 
here to there. But they are, both of them, essentially demon- 
strative, and there is no reason whatever why modifications, 
in fact, stronger forms of them, should not be used to convey 
the notions of unity, distinctness, and separation, which run into 
one another. At any rate, there is no doubt of the fact, that 
these stems are so used; and we shall see abundant proof of it 
when we come to a discussion of the negative particles. We 
have an instance of this phenomenon in the pronouns before us. 
The dual d-vé-m is evidently composed of the pronominal stem 
G, in our opinion a degenerated form of the third pronoun na, 
and vd an entirely different element, which is unquestionably 
a corruption of the second pronoun under the form sva, and 
appears as vdm and vas in the accusative dual and plural. Con- 
sequently d-vad and the accusative naw = na-va represent the 
same combination. To the whole is appended the suffix m, so 
that this word signifies “ you + I by ourselves,” which is equi- 
valent to va-ya-m = “I + you here.” In order to analyze the 
plural accusatives asmdn, yushmdén, we must take the Véda- 
forms of the nominative plural, asmé and yushmé. The former 
is written amha in Pali and Pracrit. It is obvious that the 
termination of these forms is sma-i; the aspiration of s in the 
second word is caused by the w which precedes, a phenomenon 
common enough in Sanscrit: compare the datives amushmaz, 
from amu, and tasmai from ta. This suffix sma, compounded 
of the stems sa-~ma and also appearing as the preposition sam 
(avy), is used to form some of the oblique cases of all pronouns 
of the third person; indeed, asmdt, the ablative singular of a 
demonstrative, differs only in the quantity of the last syllable 
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from asmat, the ablative plural of the first pronoun: sa-ma@ 
signifies “all taken together,” “whole,” “ entire,” ‘“complete;” 
and in this sense of completeness, it is used to give verbs in the 
present tense a past signification: thus we have: hanti sma 
Ravanan Ramah =“ Rama killed” (instead of “kills”) “Ravana” 
(Wilson, Dict.). The initial vowel a is the pronominal element 
na in the last state of mutilation, and thus the compound 
asmé = a-sa-ma-i (the final vowel being the mark of plurality in 
the case of pronouns ending in a, Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 262) 
signifies “the here taken altogether,” with a note of plurality 
appended. The first syllable of yushmé = yu-sa-ma-i, is obyiously 
the same stem that appears in yéyam. As the dual accusative 
nau = na-va seems to have the same origin as the form 4-vé-m= 
na-vd-m, it is reasonable to conclude that the plural accusative 
na-s is a similar mutilation of a-smdén = na-sman. And the 
same reasoning applies to the abbreviated forms vém and vas. 
We may now compare these Sanscrit forms with those which 
occur in some of the other languages of the Indo-Germanic family. 
The Latin plurals nos and vos agree exactly with the Sanserit 
accusatives plural nas and vas, and the Greek duals vi, soi 
correspond pretty well to the duals nau and vaém, the latter of 
which, as we have said, has lost its initial sibilant or guttural. 
In the Greek vai, the most predominant idea must have been 
“separation,” “unity,” as appears from the adverb vos-gu “ by 
himself *” vos-ros “a return” (literally, as we shall see below, 
‘‘a coming from a distance”), and in the pronoun mp, which 
always stands alone, though we often have yw avrov. The 
long vowel however shows that here, as in the Sanscrit nau. vam, 
we have a mutilated or abridged form, and there can be little 
doubt that vai, opwi, were originally va-Fa-1, Fa-Fa-. The 
German languages have very short forms for the plural of these 
pronouns; generally, in fact, modifications of the simple root. 
Thus the Gothic has wets, yas, Lithuanian més, yis, English we, 
you. The Zend has also the short forms vaém, yids. The 
Greek forms mets, vuers agree with the Véda-words. asmé, 
yushmé ; for the Aolic duues, vuues (by the Aolian Witwous 
for umes) are assimilations of aones, vopues, just as éumi stands 
) 





* The grammarians, absurdly enough, consider this word as an abbre- * 
viation of yéoro-q¢u (Hermann. Opuscul. I. p. 222). i 
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for éopi, Sanscrit asmi (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 473), and 
the assimilation is represented by a long vowel in the possessive 
aos, vuos (Ahrens, dial. Dor. p. 262). With regard to the 
first syllable of vuets, the following remarks may suffice. The 
Greek aspirate often stands for the Sanscrit y: thus yas, yay, 
yakrit (jecur), correspond to os, d(w, ywap. We have no 
hesitation, then, in comparing the Homeric word voyivy, “ battle,’ 
with its Sanscrit synonym yudhma: Déderlein’s suggestion, that 
it comes from vrouewva (Lat. Synon. u. Etym. III. p. 304); 
is not deserving of any consideration: the derivation of an old 
substantive from the infinitive aorist of a compound word re- 
minds one of the perverted ingenuity of Schrevelius. When we 
recollect phrases like conserere pugnam, and compare yudhma 
with yugma (Lat. jugum), “a pair,” “a brace,” we shall be 
disposed to seek for a connexion of meaning. Now jugum, 
another form of djugum, as Janus is of Djanus, Juturna of 
Djuturna, &c., contains the element of the second numeral, as 
does also the word duellum, “battle.” In the next chapter 
we shall show that the second numeral is identical with the 
second person singular. As then the second numeral is con- 
tained in the first syllable of yugma, yudhma, vopivy, so is the 
second pronoun in yushme, vuets. The suffix -sma is assimilated 
into -mma in the singular dative of the Gothic pronoun, just 
as it is in Gupes, dupes; thus, the Gothic thamma, hvamma 
and imma correspond to the Sanscrit tasmai, kasmai and asmat 
(Bopp, Annals of Orient. Lit. p. 16. and Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm. I. p. 826). It appears as smu in old Prussian: thus 
antar-smu, ka-smu correspond to the Sanscrit antara-smai, ka- 
smat (Bopp, Abh. Ak. Berl. 1824, p. 143). 


137 The nominative masculine and feminine of the third 
personal pronoun are as follows: 


Sanscrit, ” Zend. Greek, Gothic. 
Mase. sa, sak, 36 hé rs 8a 
Femin. sd ha a or 4 36 


The Greek and Zend aspirates are of course derived from 
the sibilants preserved in Sanscrit and Gothic. The nearest 
Latin forms corresponding to these are the compounds: hi-c, si-c, 
the latter of which is used only as a conjunction. We shall 
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speak of these in connexion with the forms 7, &c. Perhaps the 
original Fa is preserved in its most genuine form by the 
Hebrew Ni, though we might be disposed to compare this 
rather with the compound av, of which we shall speak directly. 
It will be observed that all these forms belong to a different 
element from the neuter nominative, tat, ro, thata, tum or 
is-tud. In fact, as will hereafter be shown, it is only a mas- 
culine or feminine noun that can have a nominative case pro- 
perly socalled. The reason for the adoption of a form manifestly 
connected with the second pronominal element as a nominative 
of the third personal pronoun, will be obvious on the slightest 
consideration. The person spoken to, or designated as near, is 
invested with a subjectivity and personality which is denied to 
the object spoken of, or designated as there. Now, whatever 
is spoken of as in the nominative case, is considered as sub- 
jective in itself, though not a part of ourselves, and therefore can 
only be designated by a pronoun which expresses the greatest 
degree of nearness to the here. We shall return to this subject 
when we come to the case-endings. 


138 There are two stronger forms of the demonstrative or pro- 
noun of the third person, both compounds with the simple o, 4, 70: 
namely, 6-de, 7-de, To-de, and ot-ros, al-ry, tov-ro. The former we 
shall consider in the next chapter. The latter we will now notice in 
connexion with av-rés, another pronoun of the third person. The first 
part of av-ros occurs as the separate particle ad, expressing removal, 
distance, negation, &c. And we shall see that the same particle is 
involved in the negative ov-«, and the illative ot-v, It is a prefix in 
av-0:, av-rap, and, in a weaker form, in ¢-rap, where it is the same 
mutilation of the pronoun na, which we have had in a-smé. In the 
dissyllabic form it appears in the Sanscrit ava, ava-k, and the Sclayonic 
ovo (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. pp. 400, 544) ; but there is good reason for 
believing that the complete combination was va-va or av-7o, (below, 
§ 189). We consider av-rds,-7,-0, as a combination of ad, and the ele- 
ment 7-, just as éxeivos combines the particle éxe? with the element v-, 
though perhaps the original form of xeivos was xé-nos = Fd-vos = aAtos 
= ollus, ille (above, § 135, note). We cannot agree with Bopp (Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 491) in regarding ot-ros, av-rn, tov-ro as a combination 
of airés, airy, airé, with the primitive pronoun o, 7, 7d. It would 
be better to adopt the suggestion of Max Schmidt, whom he quotes, 
that it is merely a compound of the simple pronoun with -7os its 


oo a aS 
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objective form, and that the first syllable is lengthened euphonically, so 
that ov-ros is formed from o, just as av-res is formed from ai; but it is 
not right to compare this word with sro:ottos, &c., as Schmidt does, 
for these words are really compounds of tovos, &c., with the pronoun 
autos, as appears from the feminine forms toa’ry, &c. In the same 
Way avros appears compounded with itself in aravros (Sophron. apud 
Apollon. de Pronom. p. 339 8). Bopp’s etymology is obviously un- 
tenable, for when 0, &c. are combined with avrés, &c. the crasis is 
autos, avTn, TavTO, not ovTos, airy, TovTO. 


139 The nominative case 6=co also appears under the subsidiary 
form %, in which the effect of the digamma has been to convert the 
vowel into i (compare vw, vids, ureppuns, with fio, filius, vxeppiados), 
and this vowel being, as we have before seen, itself a representative of 
the guttural, the aspiration has been omitted when less emphasis was 
intended. Both forms appear in Latin, the stronger as hi-c, si-c, the 
weaker as i-s, i-terum, i-tem, &c. The latter appears as i-ma, i-taras 
in Sanscrit. Most scholars, as well as the old grammarians, consider 7 
to be the nominative case of o¥, of, 2; thus we find in Bachmann’s 
Anecdota, IT. p- 72, 1. 3: Ott ai mpwrToTuTot GvTwvupia, oiov TO €ya, 
ov, 7; and again, II. p. 66.1. 28: 70 éueto wat ceto Kat €io, ei pev 
mpwrotuTot ciow avtwvupia: aro Tov éyw@ Kai ov kal ft KAwopeval, dia 
ais €i &ipboyyou ypapovra. So also Dionysius the Thracian (Bekk, 
Anecd. p.640): rpocwra rpototirey pev éyw—ov—i—apibpoi b€ rpw- 
ToTUmw@y évikos ev Eyw—ov—i, duiKos bé€ vwi—opwi, tANBvvTimos be 
nucis— Upeis—ohers—mrraces b€ tTpwroTUTwv pev plas éyw—av—i, 
yeuxns Se ésov—acov—ov, dotixys b€ é4uoti—coi—oi, altiatixnys dé ene 
—oe—é. The Scholiast on this passage says (p. 916, Bekker) : tov 
Tpitov mpocwrou ott To %, Kal onpaive: To ovTos 4 exeivos, Kal’ éavto 
ev Ketpevov evpéOn ovdapou, Eoxe O€ ato THs Tov "ArTikwy Xpucews 
elpnoOa mapa TovTe Te TEYvoypady. Exewoot yap A€Eyouet Kal ovTOGI. 
That this Scholiast is mistaken, appears from the words of Apollonius 
Dyscolus (de Pronomine, p. 69, c): ¢ tavtnv of pév hast rapadoyor, 
Sri ov dia TOU V* GrooAyH yap TOU G KaTa TO TpiTov GroTEXEicIa cov, 
ov, cos, 6s. He proceeds (p. 70, B): afiomierorepos S€ o Looxdrns 
paptus ypnoapevos év Olvouaw’ ei pév wcel Oaccova eldws el Téxot Waioa, 
The Venetian Scholiast, on the I/iad XXII. 410, reads this fragment 
of Sophocles somewhat differently, thus: 9 pév woet Oarco’ noe wot 
réfov maica. From a comparison of these two readings, William 
Dindorf has emended this corrupt line as follows: 4 pév ws ¢ Baccor’, 
4 8 ws i réxo: watéa, adding, “it is said of two women, each of 
whom was boasting of her son’s fleetness. Why they did so, is clear 
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from the well-known story about Ginomaus.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that waiéa is either followed by a vowel in the next line of 
which it is the first word, or else that it is added by Apollonius to ex- 
plain the line. Bekker thinks (Comment. Crit. p. 337), that 7 might 
properly be substituted for ¢ in the following passage of Plato (Sympos. 
p- 175 c): pera ravra én opas pev deve, Tov 6€ Lwxpary ovK« 
elovevar, Tov ovv “Ayabwva moddAaxis KeXevew petarenvacbat Tov Lw- 
xparn, € d€ ov« éav, and appears also to suggest the insertion of this 
obsolete nominative in a passage at the end of the same dialogue 
(p. 223 D): Tov ovv Lwxpdty—avacrdvra amiévar, Kat avtos, eorep 
eiw0er ExeoOai, where almost all the MSS. omit aires (Bekker’s Com- 
ment. Crit. p. 362). With regard to the former passage it may be 
observed, that, according to the rules of Syntax, ? would be better 
grammar than €; that, in the passages quoted by Heindorf, on the 
Euthydemus, § 72, and on the Sophistes, § 42, the verb is always oipat 
or yyoupor, and that oiuai pe by no means justifies pypi pe, as Stall- 
baum (ad loc.) seems to imagine. In the latter passage the ? might so 
easily have been absorbed by the last letter of the preceding «al, that we 
cannot doubt it would be a better reading than avres, which is disal- 
lowed by the MSS. In: the Attic dialect we find the pronoun ? used 
very frequently as an inseparable and uninflected affix to the indicative 
pronouns 66e, ovros, éxeivos. This termination is long and carries the 
accent ; thus, di, ovroci, éxewooi; also in the other cases, as Tovrovi, 
TavTnot; plur. ovroit, avraii, ravti, &c. And so also in adverbs, as 
évOadi, &c. It is right to remark in passing that the form évrav0o7 has 
been imported into the texts of the Attic writers, and even of Homer, 
by grammarians, who were misled by a prima facie appearance of 
analogy. The fact is that Oa, Qev, Onv, Pov, 0, Oe are the only allow- 
able forms of the affix -0-. ‘Evrav@o? is just as impossible as wofor 
would be. There can scarcely be any doubt that when évrav@o7 is 
found in the Attic writers, we should substitute évravéi, and when it 
has been intruded upon Homer we should write ¢vrev#ev, which he 
uses in the same sense. The two following are important passages 
relative to the pronoun *. Apollonius Dyscolus (de Pronom. p. 10 B): 
avTwvupias dvadopixal 4 ve %, ov, of, & Priscian. XIII. 2, § 7: Que- 
ritur etiam ulud, cur, quum apud Grecos tertia persona pronominum 
primitivorum et in singulari numero nominativum habeat Fi, et in 
plurali oes, apud Latinos sui et nominativo deficit, et pluralia separa- 
tim non habuit. § 8: Apud Grecos nominativus supradicti prono- 
minis, id est, Fi, rarus est in usu. These authorities, taken together, 
are sufficient to establish the fact, that there was originally a nomina- 
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tive to the reflexive pronoun ov, oi, ¢, and that this nominative was % 
We need not wonder that this ¢ should be of rare occurrence. There is 
very little demand for the nominative of the reflexive pronoun, which is, 
in most cases, used objectively. The nominative of the Latin reflexive 
pronoun swi, sili, se, never occurs, nor has that pronoun any plural 
number. Now what is the reflexive pronoun? Nothing more, we 
believe, than a form of the second pronoun, pointing at once to some 
person or thing close at hand, and it is always used in connected speech 
to refer to the person last spoken of, when that person is considered in 
amy way as a subject, especially in relating the words of that person. 
The idiom of the Latin language admits of such phrases as dixit se ven- 
turum, but the Greek, which is much more accurate in its syntax, 
always requires that if the subject is expressed in the nominative in one 
member of the sentence, the same case must be continued in the de- 
pendent member; accordingly, the pronoun is either suppressed, as is 
generally the case, for example Mo:poxAfs ovbev Epy wovnpétepos eivar 
(Aristot. Rhet. III. 10, § 7), or, if emphasis requires it, as in the line 
of Sophocles quoted above, or distinctness in a complicated sentence 
srenders it necessary, as in the two passages from Plato’s Symposium, a 
nominative case of the reflexive pronoun would of course be used if 
there were one; and we have clear testimony that there was one. 
The very fact that there was no plural of the Latin reflexive pro- 
noun shows, as all undeclined parts of speech always show, that the 
word itself, and the peculiar use of it, belong to the oldest state of 
the language, As, therefore, it is manifest d priori that the reflexive 
is nothing more in its nature than a demonstrative pronoun indicat- 
ing nearness of position, we must seek for its equivalent among the 
oldest forms of the demonstrative pronouns. We have irresistible 
evidence that there was a pronoun 7 as well as a pronoun % The 
Scholiast on Dionysius (quoted above) says as much, though he con- 
fused it with the reflexive pronoun mentioned by the author on whom 
he was annotating, and whom, like most other Scholiasts, he made 
a point of misunderstanding. Its existence is further proved by He- 
sychius’ Glosses: iv. aut, avTov, Kurpiou—etv. EKEIWOS (leg. éxeivor) ; 
by what Lascaris says (de Pronomine, III. p. 344): rov tpitov mpo- 
cwrov 4 ovopactiky Kata Tadaious 7? (leg. 7) kat ds, and by the re- 
mark of Draco (p. 106): 4 7 dvtwwypia 4 onpaivovca tpitov mpdcw= 
mov Bpaxyv exe to +; for if 7 was short, it could not have been the 
same with 7%, which we know from the passage of Sophocles, and from 
the terminations éxewos-i, ovros-i, &c., to have been a long syllable. 
Moreover, the conjunction ¢i “by this that” =“ on this condition”—is, 
as we shall show, the dative of %, just as the Latin si is the dative of 
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sis; the pronoun also evidently enters into %-yuntes, the Rhodian word 
for avOvyeveis, i.e. “born in that place,” into t-cos, t-os, t-wpos, and 
i-d:os, and we have seen its appearance in Latin and Sanscrit. The 
evidence indeed for this pronoun is so strong that Hermann and Béckh 
have not hesitated to introduce ‘v, as the dative, into the text of Pindar 
(Pyth. IV. 36. Nem. I. 66). It is quite clear, then, that the Greeks 
had two pronouns, the stronger aspirated form ? being used to express 
the reflexive relation, i.¢. relation to something near and immediate; 
the 7, a synonym for avrés, to denote something in which the idea 
of nearness was not so directly implied ; and, therefore, to return to the 
common terminology, ’ is a complete, and 7 a shortened or mutilated 
form of the second personal pronoun, which appears in the ultimate 
analysis as the stem Fa. The same was the case in Latin. The com- 
mon pronoun i-s expresses the weakest demonstrative relation, the 
equally common pronoun hi-c signifies “that which is near:” the 
termination ¢ is a mutilation of the ordinary affix ce, so that we should 
write hun-ce, not hunc-ce. This termination is by no means confined 
to the singular, as some scholars have imagined. In good writers we 
have hi-c for hi (Varro. VI. 73), and ha@-c for he (Plautus, Aulularia, 
III. 5, 59. Terence, Hunuch. Il. 5, 34. Phormio, V. 8, 23. Varro, 
V. 75, &c.). Now this pronoun fi-c stands for the Latin si-c by the 
common change from the sibilant to the aspirate, and to the same root 
belong se-d, si, the forms in Ennius sa-m, sap-sa, su-m, so-s, and, we 
have no hesitation in saying, also the reflexive sw-i, si-bi, se. It ishighly 
interesting to know that in the Rig-véda we possess the weaker forms 
i-m (also an old Latin form) and i-d, and also the stronger form si-m. 


140 This supposition that the reflexive pronoun is identical with 
that of the second person, and merely indicates nearness of place, is 
fully borne out by the use of € in Homer, where it occurs as a demon- 
strative pronoun implying nearness, and is used in the singular and 
plural of all genders: thus Iliad, I. 236: 

vat pa TOdE cKHTTpov TO pev ovTOTE PYAXKa Kat dCovs 
pice, én ELOH TPOTa Touny ev Speco AéAOuTEV, 
ovd’ avabydyoe, wept yap pa é€ (nam circa hoc) yadkos EreWe 
QUAAa TE Kal prow, 
And in the Hymn to Venus, v. 268: 
Tyo. 8 au 4H éarat, 16 Spves Vike pyvot 
ryewopevyow Epucay emt xAovi Bwtiaveipy 
kadai, TyreBaovea, ev ovperw U\yndrotow 
éorac HriBaro, Tenévn Sé € KiKAHoKOVoW 
abavarwv (hac autem vocant). 


——<< it 9 
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141 With regard to the use of € both as singular and plural, it is 
to be observed, that while we have dupe, tupe, constantly in the plural, 
we have éué, oé, invariably as singular forms. We may remark, too, 
that the jenlings of the datives plural dypw, vupw, of the datives 
singular épiv, tw, yiv=Fiv (=coi, Hesychius), and of the accusatives 
pw, vv, tv, are the same: ody is both singular and plural: for its plural 
use see Matthiew’s Note on Herodotus, p. 285, and for its use in the 
singular, see Hom. Hymn. Pan. 19. Aischylus, Persw, 761. Sophocles, 
Gd. Col. 1847, and Reisig, Enarr. p. cLxxx1. Buttmann, Levilogus, 
Vol. I. p. 60. It is very easy to conceive why there should be iden- 
tities in the case of pronouns, where there are such marked distinctions 
in the other parts of speech; the fact is certain, and it is an additional 
proof, if proof were needed, of the exceeding antiquity of these little 
elementary words. If the pronouns were, as will be shown hereafter, 
used for the purpose of distinguishing the cases and numbers of nouns, 
it is obvious that in the original pronouns there could be no consistent 
distinctions of that kind. 


142 It will be observed by every reader of the Greek writers, 
that the ordinary dual and plural forms of the reflexive pronoun were 
identical with the second personal pronoun, in form, and with both 
first and second personal pronouns in signification. Thus we have 
opwe, “they two,” o¢wi, “ye two;” peta chiow= pel vviv (Hom. 
Iliad, X. 398); «pérepos, (1) “yours,” Hesiod, é. x. 7. 2. and elsewhere ; 
(2) “mine,” only in Theocr. Jd. XXV. 163; (3) “thine,” Theocr. 
Id. XXII. 67; (4) “ours,” Xen. Cyr. VI. 1. § 10. In the same 
way we find words, into which the element € enters, used to express 
the first and second persons; thus Moschus Idyll. IV. 77: unéév ce 
xEpeorepov pec yow otépyew (“my own heart”); Hom. Jiad, 
XIX. 174: ov dé Gpeciv How iavOys (“ your own heart”) ; Odyss. I. 402: 
KTyuata 8 avros Exos kat Swpacw oicw avdooas (“ your own house”). 
The same is the case with the cognate Sanscrit word scayam, and 
its possessive adjective seas. Now it may be asked with regard to this 
fact in Greek and Sanscrit, why it happens that such an extension 
of meaning is given to the reciprocal in those languages, while in Latin 
the same pronoun is never used, except in the third person. The fact 
is, that the Romans made but a sparing use of their pronominal words 
in comparison with the Greeks, as indeed appears from their unac- 
quaintance with that particular sort of pronoun called the article, 
and from the infinitely greater number of pronominal particles in Greek 
and Sanscrit. As a natural consequence, we find in Latin, a greater 
restriction upon the free use of these particles and pronouns, and a 
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greater uniformity in the employment of them, for, not possessing 
a great variety of pronouns, they frequently used as distinct words, 
what were only different articulations of the same form. Thus, while 
they employed swus (in Ennius sus) = seus, (Greek ods, Sanscrit svas), 
as the possessive of se, they turned the by-form o@érepos into vester 
(compare of7£& with vespa), just as they converted opai into vos. It 
must be observed, that the use of the reciprocal in the third person, is 
infinitely more frequent than its use in the first and second persons ; 
and the reason is plain: for as all pronouns denote relations of place, 
and the primitive pronouns differ only in the degree of nearness to the 
here, a pronoun expressing, as the reciprocal does, a special nearness, 
would be more naturally and more frequently superseded by the first 
and second personal pronouns than by the third, in other words, there 
might be a necessity for the expression of a particular kind of nearness 
in the third person, which could arise but seldom in the case of the 
other two persons. 


143. We have before shown how the stem of the second personal 
pronoun (element Fa) enters into opi; it will be equally easy to point 
out the etymological connexion of ofé andé. That the latter was a 
digammated word is well known, and we have shown before how 
often the digamma was a representative of the double sound sz, as in 
rjdus = Fydus, compared with seddus (Sanscrit), swdvis = svadvis (Latin); 
and éxvpds=Fexvpds, compared with ¢gvagura (Sanscrit). The Latins 
dropped the labial in se, and vocalized it in sus ; or omitted the sibilant 
as in vos and vester; similarly the ordinary Greek omitted the labial, 
and softened the sibilant into an aspirate. This intimate etymological 
connexion between the reflexive or reciprocal pronoun, and that of the 
second person, throws very great light on both. It was to express an 
idea of relative nearness that the second of the old pronominal roots was 
originally employed: it is the same idea of relative nearness that con- 
stitutes the distinction between € and éxetvov, between hic and ille, 
between questo and quello. 


144 The inverted Dorian forms Wé, Wiv, deserve notice from their 
constant. appearance in Latin. We have in Ennius sdpsa, and in 
Plautus edpse ; in the former word the enclitic is inflected as well as 
the personal pronoun, and in more modern Latin the form i-pse always 
retains its first syllable unaltered, while the -pse is subjected to inflexion 
in every case. This alone should be a confutation of those who fancy 
something essentially accusative in €. The same may be said of 
€-repos, which must be connected with this pronoun, and cannot be 
derived from év,‘as Bopp seems to suppose (Demonstratirstdmme, p. 14). 
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145 We come now to the most important part of this sub- 
ject: namely, the discussion of the indefinite, interrogative, and 
relative pronouns. In the Latin language these three pronouns 
contain the same element; the question is whether this is also 
the case in Greek and Sanscrit, a question to which we should 
be inclined to seek for an affirmative answer, as well from the 
analogy of the Latin, as from general considerations. In our 
own every-day language we constantly use a demonstrative for 
a relative, and we must be conscious to ourselves of frequently 
using a demonstrative sentence, with a difference of tone, in an 
interrogative sense. This alone would lead us to believe that 
there cannot be any radical difference between the demonstrative 
and these particular kinds of pronouns. A little investigation 
will satisfy us that in the Greek and Sanscrit languages they are 
all etymologically identical, and all connected with the pronoun 
of the second person (element Fa). 


146 The Latin interrogative and indefinite are both writ- 
ten quis; the relative is written gui. In these words therefore 
the root is quv-, or kv-. It has been already remarked that a 
double consonant-sound like ky may be superseded by a single 
representative of one of its two constituent parts. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the digamma sound, which, we have shown, 
was this same compound sound kvy=kp. There are many in- 
stances in which this compound sound in Latin words is repre-. 
sented in Greek, Sanscrit, and Gothic, or one of them, by one of 
its elements; for example, we have the Latin e-gv-us compared 
with the Sanscrit agvas, with the Gothic aihvus, and the Greek 
immos (by a change of the guttural from tkczos=ixxos Holic) ; 
co-qu-o compared with the Sanscrit pach, and the Greek zézw; 
o-qv-ulus compared with the Sanscrit aksha, and the Greek dupa 
=énr7a; lin-quv-o compared with Neizw ; gu-atuor, and qu-inqu-e 
compared with the Sanscrit chatur, and panchan, Greek zé- — 
Topes, TETOpES (réccapes), and weévte, méeure; a-guv-a com- 
pared with the Sanscrit ap, Gothic ahva; se-qv-or, compared 
with the Sanserit sajj, and Greek ézoua. We may also com- 
pare the Latin an-gv-is with the Sanserit ahis, and the Greek 
éxis. Similar changes have taken place even in the same lan- 
guage; thus, to take an instance in point, the Oscans, according 
to Festus, wrote pitpid for gv-id-quv-id, and the terminations 
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-qvam, -ce were identical with -piam, -pe. The guttural element 
ce, which thus appears as a substitute for the labial pe, was 
further softened into Ai, as is shown by a comparison of hi-c 
* this,” ci-s, ci-tra, “on this side,” ci-terio and ci-timo. In 
fact, gui, si-c, hi-c, is, are four forms of the same pronominal 
root, signifying relative proximity, in which the guttural element 
has successively degenerated. Accordingly, if all the Sanserit 
and Greek forms of the relative, interrogative, and indefinite, 
are resolvable into one or other of the elements of this compound 
Latin consonant, we are entitled to conclude in favour of their 
original identity with one another. The full form is preserved 
in the Gothic hver, hva; we pronounce the labial only in which, 
what, and the guttural only in who, how. 


147 We now turn to the Sanscrit forms. This language 
has three interrogative stems, ka, ki, ku: thus, from the first 
and second, kas, ka, kim = quis, que, quid? from the second, 
kiyan, kiyati, kiyat = quotus, quota, quotum? and from the 
third, kutas = unde? kutra and kva=ubi? From the second 
of these interrogative stems comes, by the softening process which 
is always going on in languages, the indefinite chit, just as church 
from kirk, chambre from camera, &c. This particle, also writ- 
ten chana when added to the interrogative, gives it the sense 
“any one,” ‘ whosoever,” “a certain person,” just like guis- 
quis, &c. in Latin: thus, kach-chit (from kat-chit, used as an 
interrogative particle like the Latin an and num), kag-chit, kag- 
chana = quispiam. The copulative conjunction cha, also from 
this root, agrees as well with the Latin qve as with the Greek 
ve, the connexion of which is otherwise shown by a comparison 
of the forms ore, wore, with dxa, woxa. It appears unsoftened 
in the Véda-forms mékis, nakis = nequis (softened again in the 
Zend méachis, naé-chis), in mdé-kir, na-kir, mé-kim, na-kim= 
nisi, non (Colebrooke, Gramm. p. 121); and so also in the old 
Pelasgo-Etruscan, if we are right in supposing that ne-ke = ne- 
que in the Hexameter inscription at Naples first printed by 
Lepsius (die Tyrrhenisch. Pelasger, p. 42), which we divide 
thus: mi ni Mulve neke Velthu ir Pupliana, and render, “I 
am not Mulva nor Volsinii, but Populonia.” A comparison of 
these words with ni-hil, ne-qvid, together with the analogy 
between /i-c and ci-s before pointed out, can leave no doubt in 
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our minds as to the connexion of these terminations with the 
second pronominal element Fa. The Sanscrit relative is yas, yd, 
yat; the y standing for the aspirate in és, 4, 6, according to 
what we said upon yushmé and vets. That the demonstrative 
meaning entered largely into this relative, appears from a com- 
parison of the Zend demonstrative yim, Latin jam, “ at this 
time,” with the relative sense preserved in yadi, “when,” and 
in yadi, “ wherein,” = “if” (comp. e: and sz). It will be remem- 
bered that the German wenn signifies both “ when” and “if.” It 
may be concluded, then, that the Sanscrit intorrogative, indefi- 
nite, and relative, spring from the guttural part of the digamma, 
which is the initial of the second pronominal element. 


148 If we even confined ourselves to the Greek language 
alone, we should have no difficulty in recognising the connexion 
between the relative and demonstrative. Greek Syntax teaches 
us that the relative ds, 7, 5, is only a later and more emphatic 
form of the distinctive pronoun or definite article o (és), 7, To. 
In Homer we find the latter both as relative and antecedent ; 
thus (J7. I. 125): adda Ta pév rodiwy e& éerpaQopuer, Ta dédac- 
vat: and even in Attic Greek, the distinctive pronoun is occa- 
sionally used for the relative*, just as our “that” appears in- 
stead of “which.” Generally, however, in the more fully 
developed Syntax of the language, ds, 7, 6, as relative pronoun, 
is limited in its application to some sentence containing a fini 
verb, in close conjunction with which it forms a periphrastic defi- 
nition or description of some object considered as otherwise well 
known, or else, which is the highest refinement of Syntax, it 
makes some general assumption or supposition. But whether 
the antecedent, or object referred to, is definite as in the former 
case, or indefinite as in the latter, the relative sentence exists 
only by virtue of its antecedent; in other words, it is a syntac- 
tical contrivance which plays the same part as the adjective or 





* Some have attempted to limit this use to the neuter gender, as well 
as to the oblique cases. But there are authorities for the use of the mas- 
culine (rév, Eurip. Bacch. 712, rots, Androm. 810) and feminine (rjv, Soph. 
Trach. 47) ; and we have therefore not hesitated to introduce the necessary 
correction of ray in’, dpyvpov, for trav & imal yévovs in Soph. Ant. 1002. 
We take this opportunity of mentioning, what we did not know at the time, 
that the same conjecture had been previously suggested by Mr Mitchell. 

R 
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genitive case; and Mr Garnett, in the paper already quoted, has 
collected instances from various languages in which the affix of 
the genitive case is manifestly identical with the relative pro- 
noun. The Semitic languages, which, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, are in a tertiary or merely syntactical state, and 
have consequently lost their apparatus of inflexions, show more 
clearly than even the inflected languages that a demonstrative or 
indicative pronoun is the vehicle or instrument by which human 
speech expresses the connected, if not concurrent notions of a 
relative sentence, an adjectival epithet, and a genitive case. It 
is well known to every Hebrew scholar that the noun to be 
expressed in the genitive case is placed unaltered after the govern- 
ing noun, which, being affected by the contact, is said to be in 
the construct state. Not unfrequently the qualifying or genitive 
noun has prefixed to it the distinctive pronoun hal, which serves 
as a definite article, and sometimes a relative sentence takes the 
place of the genitive. Thus mizmor being “a psalm,” we 
might express the phrase, “a psalm of David” by (a) mizmor- 
David, (b) mizmor had-David, (c) mizmor *hasher or she le- 
David, which would be in Greek, (a) Wadpo-Aafio, (b) Wad- 
pos 6 Aafsic, (c) Wadpos os +r Aafid. In Chaldee, Syriae, 
Samaritan, Ethiopic and Arabic, the demonstrative pronoun di, 
de, za, and dsa, which is regularly used as the relative in these 
idioms, is as regularly employed to mark the genitive relation, 
and we have elsewhere* pointed out instances in which the cog- 
nate Hebrew pronoun ze is used in the same manner. For 
example the LXX translate mi-p’né ’heléhi/m zeh-Cinai! by 
a0 Tpotwrov Tod Qcov Tov Swai. The most instructive fea- 
ture in this usage is the occasional corroboration of the distine- 
tive particle by another pronominal element, which is properly 
synonymous with it, but which is prefixed by way of antecedent 
when the demonstrative import is superseded by the relative, 
We have seen instances of this in the relative ’ha-sher itself, and 
in the compounds a-ha-m, e-go. And the genitive may be ex- 
pressed not only by the relative *hasher or she, but also by the 
article and relative ha she, and even with a double determi- 
native, as in *heth ha she. It has therefore been rightly sug- 





* Prelectio Philologica in Deboree Canticwm Triumphale, (Cantabrigie, 
1848), p. 11. 
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gested by Mr Garnett that the termination a in Ethiopie con- 
struct nouns, and the -¢ and -w in Hebrew and Arabic, are 
derived from pronominal elements of a demonstrative and, ulti- 
mately, a relative nature. As the guttural in the Semitic lan- 
guages constantly subsides into the vocal chirik there is no rea- 
son why <Abi-melek should not represent an original Ab-ham- 
melek. We must return to this important subject when we come 
to speak more at length of the adjective; at present enough has 
been said to show that there is no reason for doubting the con- 
nexion between the relative and the second pronominal element 
indicating proximity. Indeed, there are some languages, in the 
ultimate condition of departure from the original etymological 
structure, which express the strongest form of the relative sen- 
tence either by the correlation of two pronouns expressing near- 
ness, or by placing one of these in the relative clause: thus in 
the instance* quoted by Bushmann (iber die Kawi-Sprache, 
Ill. nr. 720), either of the relative sentences; qui fidelis amicus 
est, is fidelis in rebus adversis est : or qui fidelis in r. a. est, is 
est fidelis amicus is expressed: is fidelis amicus est, is fidelis 
in rebus adversis est. And in the celebrated Chinese saying, 
usually attributed to a greater than Confucius, we find the 
demonstrative used instead of the relative only: ki 80 pit yé, ué 
shi yt jin, which is literally: “ipse hoc non cupis, ne inferas 
hominibus.” In the most interesting and important application 
of the relative construction, namely, to the formation of hypo-™ 





* We have taken this and the following example from Dr Steinthal’s 
tract entitled “de pronomine relativo commentatio philosophico-philolo- 
giea cum excursu de nominativi particula” (Berolini, 1847) p. 87. This 
author, who is an enthusiastic disciple of W. yon Humboldt, applies his 
master’s principles to an investigation of the use of the relative chiefly 
in the Chinese and African languages. With regard to the Indo-Ger- 
manic idioms he states specifically (p. 101) “relativum in his linguis e 
demonstrativis et interrogativis ortum esse.” But he defines the relative 
generally as the demonstrativum formale (p. 84),and says that whereas the 
personal suffixes denote coincidence, and the demonstratives (including case- 
endings and prepositions) signify dependence, the proper use of the relative 
is to express inherence (p. 21). In all this there is rather an accumulation 
of words than a clear statement of definite notions. The relative is 
neither more nor less than a particular logical employment of the pro- 
noun signifying proximity. 

R2 
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thetical propositions, we shall see that the Greek not only 
opposes the antecedent av to the relative «i, but occasionally, in 
the older poets, introduces xe, from the second element, in the ~ 
protasis as well as in the apodosis. 


149 The indefinite and interrogative pronouns in Greek 
are both written vis, originally zi-v-s, the distinction between 
them being that one is an enclitic, the other accentuated; the 
one being written after, and the other before, the word to which 
it refers: in the former case, the want of accent unites the noun 
and its corresponding indefinite so closely, that they may fairly 
be considered as one word. That the first part of riv-s is not 
connected with the third pronominal root ta, as might be sup- 
posed on a casual inspection, appears, to a certain extent, from 
the fact, that their uses in Greek are absolutely and diametri- 
cally opposite. We are not speaking here of the nominative, 
masculine and feminine, of the Greek article, which we believe 
to be of the same origin with the relative, &c., but of the ob- 
jective cases which vrs externally resembles. The article, o, 4, 70, 
is a pronoun which would not in all cases express with sufficient 
definiteness any particular object, even though that object may 
have been mentioned before: the name of the object is, there- 
fore, added to avoid a vague generality. Conversely, when it 
is desirable to express that some class is known, but not a par- 
, ticular individual of that class, the general attributive noun is 
put first, and the indefinite word after it. And thus, if it is 
necessary to lay particular emphasis on the class, the individual 
of which we do not know, a Greek would not hesitate to prefix 
an article and affix an indefinite to the same word; thus we 
have, in a distributive sentence, in Eurip, Med. 1141: 

Kuver 0 0 péev Tis xeip, 0 dé EarOdv Kapa 
Talowy. 


and similarly in Soph. Gd. T'yr. 107: 


Tovtov Oavovtos viv éemuaréh\rAK caas 

TOUS QUTOEVTAS YELP! TiMwpELY Twas, 
i.e. “the murderers (for we know he was murdered), whoever 
the particular persons may be (for we do not know that):” and 
thus CEdipus immediately asks of 0 cict wot yas; “ where are 
they ?” a question which shows how the interrogative might 
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have arisen from this use of the indefinite, with merely the 
change of tone indicated by the accent: yuvy tis—ris yuv7; 
‘“‘a woman somewhere”—‘“ where?” But, if ris is not con- 
nected with the stem ta, how is it to be explained? It is 
sufficiently obvious that it is not the primary and genuine, but 
a secondary and corrupted form of the original interrogative 
and indefinite. We find traces both of the labial and of the 
guttural element of the original Fa, even in the existing state 
of the language: we have the former in the Attic words zou, 
TOt, TOTE, TOOL, TOMEY, TOGOS; ToLOS, TOTEPOS; &c., and of the 
latter in their Ionic equivalents xod, Kot, xore, KoOr, Kd0er, 
Kdgos, Kotos, koTepos, &¢c. The latter of these two forms 
appears immediately in the Latin word cur, and also in (c)ubi, 
(c)unde, (c)uter, (c)ubi, (c)ut, as we may fairly infer from the 
eompounds ali-cubi, ali-cunde, and from a comparison of the 
Latin amo with the Sanscrit kémaydmi. That these words, 
however, are only the older and more genuine forms of the 
interrogative ris, appears from a comparison of réropes, Te, 
ore, &c. with wéropes, xal, dxa, &c., and from the identity of 
mevre with guingue, Sanscrit panchan, &c.; so that ris is 
merely a corrupted form of Fis, the course of the changes 
being from sv through hy to dv, rv, and 7. We have shown 
that the Sanscrit relative yas is another form of the Greek ds 
(= ces), and it appears that the indefinite and interrogative tis, 
vis, are identical with chis, kis. In fact, vis is nearer to the 
Latin synonym quis than re is to que, for the guttural element 
is very sufficiently represented by tz =j7. The full crude form 
of zis is of course 7i-v-, the latter part being the third element 
under the type na*. In other words, it is a compound of two 
pronominal elements, like cis = €-v-s, Ket-vos, TH-vos, a-vd, &e. 
It bears, therefore, the same relation to os, yas, qui, that Znv, 
Tusean Tina (Varronianus, p. 105), does to Zevs, Ju-piter, 
Jov-is. It is difficult to say why the tenuis 7 in this word, in 
the pronoun vv = 7Fe, in the terminations -ris, -rus, and in ré- 


topes, Te, &c., has taken the place of the medial 6 or medial 





* This addition, which Schémann regards as unessential, in order to 
bring in his strange etymology, r-is=is-te (Hofer’s Zeitschrift, I. 2. p. 
250, 1), has caused some difficulty to Lobeck also (see Varronianus, p. 105; 
note). ; 
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aspirate 0, which are generally the dental representatives of the 
sibilant: but there is abundant reason to believe that this sub- 
stitution has been made; indeed, as we shall see in the follow- 
ing chapter, the more original form of vis, namely, deis = dev-s, 
or deww-s, has not quite vanished from the language, and dé = 
éFe still stands by the side of re = 7Fe. In general, we see a 
tendency to substitute the tenuis for the medial, which is espe- 
cially manifested in the altered value of 6. And, in regard to 
the particular case, as the natural changes, which are always at 
work upon a language as long as it is a spoken one, continued 
longer in operation in Greek than in Sanserit, we are entitled 
to conclude that the Greek relative was also, in the Pelasgian 
state of the language, identical with the indefinite and interro- 
gative. As an illustration of the affinities between the Greek 
and old Persian, to which we have already adverted, it is worthy 
of remark, that the relative in the Behistun inscription, as 
deciphered by Major Rawlinson, is written both tya and hya. 


150 The original demonstrative power of the Greek inter- 
rogative stem « (%) is still preserved in a number of words in 
common use, such as xa-ra, Ket-vos, Kai, kev (ka Doric), and ye 
(ya Doric). This root may also be recognised with a demon- 
strative power in the modern French ce, ci, ce-tte, ce-ci, ce-lle, 
and in the Italian ci. The use of ci, as the accusative plural of 
the first personal pronoun, is an additional illustration of the 
demonstrative nature of that pronoun. 


We must bestow a little consideration upon some very important 
words indicating relations of time into which this root ko (under 
certain regular varieties of form) enters with the demonstrative signifi- 
cation. The Sanscrit word for “yesterday” is hyas, the Greek yés, 
the Latin her-i from hes-i (hes-ternus, Sanscrit hyas-tanas), and the 
Gothic gis-tra. All these words manifestly contain the same element 
ke-, represented by hy- in the Sanscrit word, by y6- in Greek, by the 
common aspirate in Latin, and the guttural in Gothic. A comparison 
of yOav, xOaparos, xapai, and humus, shows that x9 is occasionally 
represented by y or 2 only. We do not believe that the syllable -as 
is, as Bopp suggests (Vergl. Gramm. p. 568), a mutilation of divas. 
In a word of such common use, an adjective pronoun signifying nearness 
might be used without any substantive, just as brwma (=brevima) is 
used for “the shortest day” without any addition of dies. The same 
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root also enters into the Sanscrit word gras (=kras), Latin eras =csas ; 
these words imply nearness as well as hes-, &c., but as the nearness is 
predicated with a prospective and not a retrospective reference, a different 
form of the same root has been adopted. The word peren-die “on 
another day” (para “another,” Sanscrit) should also signify “tomorrow,” 
but all-powerful custom has assigned to it the meaning “on the day- 
after-tomorrow.” The word vesper, éorépa “evening,” is made up of the 
pronoun ves (= hes = chthes =gis=hyas), and the pronominal adjective 
para, pera, which we have seen in peren-die, only here para is used in 
the sense of “late” or “after,” as in pardhna “the afternoon,” “ the 
latter part of the day” (from para “after” and ahan “a day”); the 
initial pronoun, retaining its signification of-nearness, is applied by 
another change in the association to a part of the present day, and 
vesperus means “this day late” or “‘ after this day.” These transitions 
by association are all so many facts; the reasons for them, though 
easily explained, are most easily felt; and it is better to investigate these 
curious time-adjectives by the application of such a simple principle, 
than by the hypothesis of almost impossible mutilations, as Bopp does. 
The word 1épa itself, the second part of which (uep-) is evidently the 
element of uépos, may be connected with the Sanscrit root dyd (=jé). 
Compare rap, jecur, yak-rit, &c.: so that 4-yép-a will signify “the 
light,” “the part of the twenty-four hours during which the sun 
shines.” Or rather, to go farther back, it may be the preposition da, 
dya=ja, which appears in jpicv=dia-peoos, and which we have no 
hesitation in recognising in the adjective jpepos, the regular antithesis 
to @ypios. Thus too, we must compare ynyénwv, nyetc8a:, with dayw, 
Sioros (Asch. Pers. 44), &c. ; for the preposition da seems particularly 
applicable to the functions of a leader or guide. We consider jjepos 
as originally predicable of a country through which there was a road 
or passage, a country divided by a road (S:auepos), just as aypios was 
properly applied to a rude open country with nothing but dypo:.. This 
appears from the following passages: Aischylus, Humenid. 12—14: 

néprovet & avtov Kat ceBiCovew péeya 

KedevOororot maides ‘Hpaicrov, ybova 

avnpepov ribevres pep wopevny. 
Plato Legg. p. 761 a: odav ve éximedovpévovs, Srws ws HucpwTarat 
Exacta: yiyvevrar: compare Pindar, Jsthm. III. 75 (IV. 97): 

kat Babuxpyyvov rodas adds éefevpwv Oevap, 

vavTiriaci te mopOpov dpepwoarto. 
which refers to the passage of Hercules through the straits ; and for the 
etymology compare”Hreipos with its epithet diampvcios (Pindar, Mem. 
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IV. 51), on the principle pointed out by Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 254, 
p- 193). The effect of such road-making on civilization appears 
clearly enough from what Aristotle says of the Herculean way, and of 
the protection afforded to those who travelled upon it (wep! Oavpaciwy 
dxovopatwv, c. 85. p. 837 Bekker) *. We consider dies, dyad, &c. of 
pronominal original, like the particle 57, which generally refers to 
time. . 


151 From the facts here stated, we are entitled to con- 
clude, with regard to the pronouns in general, that they were 
all originally demonstrative: that there are three primitive pro- 
nouns; that the second of these, which indicates nearness to the 
here, gave birth under the form Fa to the reflexive pronoun and 
the relative, which are identical with it; and that different mo- 
difications of this same second personal pronoun were subse- 
quently used to express all relations of nearness, till at last in 
modern Italian a word formed from the same root came to be 
used to express the here itself, that is, the first personal pronoun. 


152 The adjectives formed from pronouns constitute an interesting 
subject immediately connected with that which we have been discussing. 
In regard to the possessives formed from the personal pronouns, it 
appears singular that, while those from the second and third person are 
regularly formed from the genitive case, the possessive of the first 
pronoun, é¢uos, though it contains the adscititious « which we have 
noticed as an occasional prefix to the objective cases of the pronoun 
itself, omits the ¢ in the second syllable: there is, however, reason to 
believe that as Homer used the form péos from péo, like the Latin 
meus from mei, which is quite regular, éuos is only a corruption of an 
original éueds, from éuéo for éuetot. The Sanscrit possessives are 
madiya, “mine,” teadiya, “thine,” tadiya, “his.” The first syllable 
of the two former is identical with mat,. tvat, the ablatives of the 
pronouns. The only ablative of the third person which is in use is 
tasmat, but it is very likely that a shorter form, analogous to the 
ablatives of the other two pronouns, was once in existence; at 
all events, constant use would easily generate such an abbreviation 
in the compound. It will be shown in a future chapter that dia 











“ We have treated this important subject at greater length in the Varronianus, pp. 
219—222. On the connexion in meaning between dypos, (which contains the same 
root as dywyv, dyopa,) and xopés, xpos, see below § 229. 

+ See above, p. 226. 
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or tia is the full or original form of the ablative affix, from which, 
of course, these possessives are derived. This termination is also found 
in the Greek adjectives of quality ofos (0-10s), woios (mo-10s), Toios 
(ro-10s), the d or s having dropt out, just as the s has been absorbed in 
the cognate genitives in -o.0, in which we should expect -c1o on the 
analogy of the Sanscrit genitive ending -sya ; compare édidoco, édidou, 
Sisuico, Sid0i0 (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). Indeed, as we shall 
show hereafter,—d:os and -c.os are by-forms of the genitive or ablative 
ease. The d is preserved in ‘dos from the pronoun 7. The force of 
this termination in Greek is invariably to denote derivation, kind, or 
quality : we might, if we liked, consider the Sanscrit termination as 
compounded of the demonstrative and relative, and signifying “ that 
which ;” but it is better to refer this form to the genitive or ablative 

ending *. The Greek pronominal adjectives signifying quantity are 
_ 6-¢08, Tb-c0s, Td-c0s, &c. We have elsewhere pointed out that the 
termination -cos signifies “a collection” or “aggregate,” even when 
found as a part of nouns, and it obviously bears the same sense“in these 
pronominal words. But how did it get that sense? It cannot be 
doubted that i-cos has the same termination. Now it is well known 
that this word was originally pronounced teros, and even FicFos, as 
appears from the necessities of the metre in Homer, and from the gloss 
yieyov, icov in Hesychius. The labial was, however, dropt in the 
course of time, and ‘cos appears in all the later poets with the first 
syllable short, so that this is no reason for denying its connexion with 
6-cos, &c. in point of termination. As t-cos and tdcos are synonyms, 
both signifying “so great,” i. e. “equal,” an examination of the common 
part in these words will lead to a proper interpretation of the affix 
cos =Fos=egos. This word implies “all that belongs to the person 
near us,” a meaning which includes in it the idea of a collection or 
aggregation ; and this is just what we want. There is no occasion 
therefore to connect this ending with the Sanscrit -vat, or -vant, though 
this is of course the origin of the Latin guantus, tantus, &c. ; for tantus 
is connected with the Sanscrit tdrant, just as malo is with mavolo. We 
do not think Bopp is right in deriving from this stem the Latin 
adjectives opulentus, &e. by a de-vocalization of the 7, because con- 
versely the French have turned the Italian a/ into au (tiber den Einfluss 
der Pronomina, &c. p. 7); it is clear that these adjectives are true 
compounds with Jentus, which signifies “heavy,” i.e. “slow from 
weight ;” nor do we concur with the same eminent philologer in 





* In like manner the relative stem xo- expresses a quality in such adjectives as 
ypanpar-t-Kos. 
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connecting the terminations of 1-\ikos, my-Xixos, Ty-hixos, immediately 
with the Sanscrit verb drip—“ to see” (Greek dépxw). It is true that 
the Sanscrit ta-driga, &c., are perfectly synonymous with tn-Xixos, &e., 
but it is more in accordance with the general analogies of the Greek 
language to consider -A/-«os as a compound of two terminations la-, ka-, 
each of which is found separately at the end of words. The second 
part of the compound is omitted in the Latin -/is, as in t@-lis (r-A-€), 
gva-lis (ri-d-£), &c. It is possible that the syllable A:- may be con- 
nected with the root of a Greek verb (Adw) synonymous with dépxe, 
but Sépxw is itself 2 compound verb as well as the Sanscrit ending 
dri-ca, and though, as we shall see hereafter, the root A:- may be of the 
same origin with part of the root d-ri-¢, this does not justify Bopp’s 
mode of proceeding with regard to these terminations. At one time he 
bases his argument on the interchange of the d and /, as in ddxpupa, 
lacryma (iber den Einfluss, &c. p. 8), at another time on the inter- 
change of r and J (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 599); but we have both d 
and r in dric-, and are we to suppose that they can both be turned into 
anJ?* The Greek termination -A‘kos or -ué (HAK, Ougue) runs 
through most of the sister-languages. Thus we have in Gothie sea- 
leiks, hvé-leiks, Anglo-Saxon thy-lic, German dhn-lich, so-lcher (so-like, 
such), and in English dike. In Latin many very common adjectives are 
formed with this termination: e.g. @-qua-lis (from @-quus, Sanserit 
é-kas “that which”), rega-lis, viri-lis, missi-lis, humi-lis, simi-lis, 
fame-licus, &e. The word fe-liz also contains this termination; the 
first part of the word is connected, as Bopp suggests ( Vergleich. Gram- 
matik, p. 606), with the Sanscrit 0Adj, not, as others have supposed, 
with /e-tus, fe-tura, fe-mina, &c. It is related to fau-stus, fav-or, &c., 
and the Greek aFos (vro-pai-ois). It might be written pave in 
Greek characterst, like gat-dos “light,” “blown about by every 
breeze” (FaFo, Fav-onius), and signifies literally “light-like,” i.e. 
“ brilliant,” “splendid }.” 





* The Praerit corruptions térisé, &c. prove nothing. 

+ Weare aware that the surname of Claudius Felix is written ®7\:£ in Josephus, 
XX. 6. Act. Apostol. xxiv. Suidas s. v. KXaiduos. This is not, however, an etymolo- 
gical transcription, but only an attempt, like the wx dye (hoc age) of Plutarch, to 
represent the sound of the Latin word. 

¢ On the connexion of “light” and “ air,” see Book IV. Ch. 5. 
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153 INCE it is the tendency of inflected languages to be- 

: come more and more abstract, as they develope them- 
selves syntactically by means of writing, and, by striving after 
generalization, to lose the immediately perceivable meaning of 
their individual words, we might expect that this tendency 
would soonest be realized in the numerals*. The use of numerals 
at all is an abstraction, and one of the highest kind; it is 
stripping things of all their sensible properties and considering 
them as merely relations of number, as members of a series, as 
perfectly general relations of place. Hence it is, that the short- 
hand of written language has arrived at its completion in nu- 





* There haye been many important treatises on the subject of the 
numerals. The most valuable are those by Lepsius (iiber d. Ursprung w. d. 
Verwandtschaft der Zahlwérter in der indogermanischen, semitischen, u. d. 
koptischen Sprache, Zwei Sprachvergl. Abh. Berlin, 1836) and by Pott (die 
quinare u. vigesimale Zahlmethode bei Volken aller Welttheile, nebst ausfiihrl. 
Bemerkungen iiber die Zahlwirter Indogerm. Stammes u. einem Anh. iiber 
Fingernamen, Halle 1847). The second of these treatises is to a certain 
extent controversially opposed to the former; and though we are in- 
debted to Dr Lepsius for many interesting details in the present chapter, 
we think his leading principles (p. 92 sqq.) untenable, and we have here 
followed up the views respecting the classification of the pronominal ele- 
ments, which we have set forth in the preceding chapter. We have made 
the Hebrew numerals the subject of a special investigation in a tract en- 
titled Maskil le-Sopher, London, 1848. pp. 41 sqq. 
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merals sooner than in any other words; for while all other 
words are expressed by combinations of letters, the words 
expressing abstract number have, in all languages, a set of 
distinct symbols or cyphers for their expression. In the 
language of Algebra the same method has been carried so 
far, that we can now, by a systematic combination of single 
letters, carry on the most complicated analytical reasonings in 
all sciences based upon one or other of our primary intuitions 
of space and time. 


154 It was hinted in the last chapter, that the first three 
numerals are the three personal pronouns: this we shall now 
endeavour to prove by considering them in detail. 

The root of the first personal pronoun is ma; it signifies 
“that which is here.” The natural connexion between the ideas 
of here, that which is near to the here, and there, and the 
numbers “one,” “two,” “three,” needs no formal exposition : 
the vulgarism “number one” as a synonym for the first person, 
and the proximus sum egomet mihi of the Latin comedian, 
speak in the plainest terms for this identity. Our business is to 
establish the etymological fact. 

The Greek word expressing the number one was a regularly 
inflected adjective; in the ordinary writers we find eis, pia, év, 
but in Homer the feminine is written 7a (Iliad, IV. 437. XIII. 
854, XXI. 569), in which, as well as in the ordinary masculine 
and neuter, we discern no traces of the first pronominal root 
na. Déderlein (Lat. Synon. IV. p. 52) supposes that 7a is 
connected with pia as eo is with meo, and odai with mola. 
The following investigation will show that there is no connexion 
between Za, or, as it should be written, Za, and mia. 

Man is naturally led to adopt one of two methods of arith- 
metical reckoning: the decimal, suggested by his own hands 
and feet, and the duodecimal, derived from the twelve moons, 
The latter system was of more frequent use in ancient times 
than it is now, though we still have our dozen as a distinct 
term, and still divide the day into two portions of 12 hours 
each, and carry the same division into our tables of weights and 
measures. Among the Greeks, the prevalence of this system is 
more strongly shown by the 12 gods, most of them clearly con- 
nected with the months, and by the frequent occurrence of the 
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number 12 in political subdivisions. We find that most ancient 
states had some regulative number which was the basis of their 
social organization. “Twelve,” says Niebuhr, “ was the funda- 
mental number of the Ionians, which appears in their towns in 
the Peloponnesus and in Asia, as well as in the Attic rpitrves. 
Their primary number was four; then each quarter was sub- 
divided into three” (Hist. of Rome, II. p. 20). He should 
rather have stated that the primary number was twelve, a num- 
ber suggested by the changes of the moon, and that this number 
was divided into three tetrads. The influence of this subdivision 
upon the formation of the numerals will be seen by and by. 
But if twelve was the regulative number of the Ionians, and if 
this number was, as is highly probable, suggested by the num- 
ber of the moons or months, should we not expect that the 
words for an “unit” and a “month” would be identical ? Now 
the Ionian word for a month or moon is seis (Homer, Iliad, 
XIX. 117. Hymn. Mere. 11. Hes. é.«. 9. 559. Herod. IL. 82), 
and this is also found in AXolic (Pindar, Nem. V. 82. comp. 
Suidas and Zonaras under the word ues). The feminine pia 
therefore perfectly corresponds with this form. We shall now 
show that the common particle wey is the regular neuter of 
pels = ev-s. 

A full discussion of all the usages of uév, as a conjunction, 
belongs rather to the syntax of the conjunctions than to the 
present subject*. We shall now insist only on those of its uses 
which most strikingly show that it means “the first thing,” “ in 
the first place.’ This amounts almost to a certainty when it is 
considered, that, in its regular use, it is always opposed to ée, 
which can be proved to mean “in the second place.” It is also 
proved by this circumstance, that uév never stands alone without 
suggesting the idea of something that is to follow. Thus, when 
Socrates is going to catechize Meno’s slave, he asks the master, 
“EdAnv wév eore kai edrnvi€er; “he is a Greek, I suppose, and 
talks Greek” (Plato, Meno, p. 82 8). Here an e: dé yy is ob- 
viously implied: “if he is not, he will not serve my purpose of 
questioning him :” so also in the answer zavv nev ovv, which is 
so common in Plato’s dialogues, there is a manifest suspension of 
- part of the sentence: “ you are right, but what then?” (rid 





* See Greek Grammar, Art. 559-568. 
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€erta;) and there is always an expectation of something ulte- 
rior in the use of zévror in answers: e. g. Aristophanes, Lquites, 
890: Tov kaddov ola éxeivov Tov aiAdiov Tov aktov ryevomue- 
vov; “do you remember the fall in the price of laserpitium ?” 
the Demus answers ofda pévroi—* to be sure I do, and what of 
it?” In such phrases as } col wey yucis wavtayH dpavTes 
giro (Soph. Antig. 634), the other part of the opposition (¢ 
pydevt &ddw) is so obvious that it is omitted. There are also 
cases where ev standing alone recalls the idea of the first per- 
son, and is nearly equivalent to the Italian phrase in quanto a 
me, e.g. Plato, Crito, p. 43 D: ovror On adixrat, add doKet 
mev por Hee tThucpov. In other passages it means “first of 
all,” ‘above all others,” as in Homer, Jliad, V. 893: “Hons, 
Thy méev ey@ oovdn Sdprnn éréecow. From all this it 
appears certain that pév is the neuter of peis, which bears the 
same relation to men-sis that Oeis (Oévrs) does to Oévros (Béckh, 
Staatshaush. II. p. 395). 

We have therefore pels, uia, nev, as complete in all its parts 
as efs, fa, év, and containing the elementary pronominal form 
pe. We find the same root and with the same signification in 
novos, “only,” “one-ly” (Ionic povvos, Doric pmvos), which 
answers also to the Gothic possessive meins. The ta men- 
tioned above is obviously connected with the second prono- 
minal element: compare 7, Ai-c, &c.: there are many coinci- 
dences in use between the first and second elements; see above, 
§§ 135, 150, &e. 

The first Sanscrit numeral ékas is, as we have before sug- 
gested, related to aham, the nominative of the first pronoun ; 
it is represented by the Greek éxas, EKATEPOS, éxaoTos, and is 
probably formed, as Bopp supposes, from the demonstrative 
stem é, and the relative or interrogative kas, with the meaning 
“that which:” we shall speak again of this word in a future 
chapter. Bopp has attempted to find a further remnant of the 
Sanscrit numeral in the word cocles, which is explained as “ one- 
eyed” (Plin. N. H. XXXVII. 55: coclites qui altero lumine orbi 
nascuntur), and which he would consider as a compound of ca 
for éka and oculus. In a similar manner he would explain the 
Gothic haths, and the Latin cecus, which he writes caicus, 
Grimm also compares xvxAwy (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. p. 255). 
It appears to us that cocles, which has the same formative ending 
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as aries, miles, paries, &c., is derived from ceculus, a diminutive 
of ceecus; and we have no objection to consider «v«\-w\y an- 
other derivative of the same kind: ef. rpudces with prelium, &c. 
(Varron. p. 215). Luscus seems to be Xokds with the common 
inversion of the elements of € The ordinary Greek cis =évs 
is connected with the Sanscrit demonstrative é-na (aina), with 
the Gothic aina, and with the Latin wnus, most anciently 
written oinos, by the substitution of an unaspirated long for an 
aspirated short vowel before explained, just as ékas and éxas 
are connected. The same word also occurred in Greek (see the 
Commentators on Hesychius, sub vv. olvy and oiviGew), and we 
have it with an s instead of the aspirate in the Latin words 
sem-el*, sim-plex, sem-per, and sin-gulus, just as éxas appears 
under the form secus in the same language. 


155 It is clear that the first Greek numeral contains the 
first pronominal element; it is no less so that the word express- 
ing the number two is identical with the second personal pro- 
noun. In the last chapter it was suggested that the three 
original pronouns would probably be the three tenues pa, ka= 
Fa, ta; that the first might be represented by the cognate 
sounds ma or va, and the second by that double sound Fa, 
a combination of the guttural and labial, which so often appears 
in certain languages of the Indo-Germanic family, where we 
have only a labial or a guttural in the others. We have seen 
that in some cases the second element is represented only by 
TF, Tv, or 7. It was also mentioned that we might extend 
or modify the signification of these elements by combining them 
with one another, or with the element ra, denoting motion or 
beyond. Thus, the compound ka-ra or tva-ra might present 
the third position, which might also be expressed in a stronger 
manner by ta-ra. Now it is the corruption tv which constitutes 
the usual form of the second personal pronoun; and this form of 
the second pronoun exactly coincides with the second numeral. 
In most cases, however, the more ancient d has not been super- 
seded in the numeral by the tenuis ¢, which takes its place in 
the personal pronoun. Thus, we have in Sanscrit dvau, in Zend 





* Pott (Zihlmethode, p. 156) derives d-raé from myyrue; cf. empié, 
avapik, &e. 
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dva, in Greek Svw, dvo (=6Fo), in Latin duo (dvo), but in 
Gothic tvai. In this, as in other cases, where two consonants 
make one sound, we frequently find one of them standing as a 
representative of both. Sometimes the dental is omitted, as in 
du-pw (ava oFw), in Fetxatt, vi-ginti and vin-cati instead of 
éFei-xatt, dvi-ginti, dvin-cati: so also in bellum, bini, bis, 
bes*, from dvellum, dvini, dvis, dves. At other times, on the 
contrary, the labial is dropt, as in dé, déw, dis, Siocds, dw-deKa, 
Ouaytwp (Sanscrit dvimdtr?), 

It has been remarked that the origin of the second personal 
pronoun is the idea of comparative nearness. An examination 
of the second numeral will show that the same is the case with 
it. That dé is the shortest form of this numeral, is proved by 
its constant use in the obvious sense of ‘in the second place,” 
and by the verb déw = oFéw, “to bind,” (compare twine, two). 
Besides, the numeral dvo was also written dve = dFe: this might 
be inferred from the Attic form dvetv, and we clearly read it in 
an Arcadian Inscription (1511, l. 7, Bockh): uvas dve kat rpid- 
xovra. Now this particle dé is often used in composition to - 
express comparative nearness. In this sense it appears in 6-de 
“the man near,” &c. It is also used to express motion towards, 
or a tendency to become near, as in Od\vumov-de “ towards 
Olympus,” oixov-de “homewards,” ‘A@jva(e='AOnvas-de “ to- 
wards Athens}.” It is found with the same meaning in dedpo 
= d¢Fpo, a word which requires some explanation. We have 
before remarked on the change of place to which the digamma 
is liable: there is nothing singular, therefore, in the change 
from oFe- to deF-. That such a change has taken place in this 
root, is manifest from the fact, that devrepos is the only ordinal 
of dvw, and that dFéw to bind (which we have shown to be im- 
mediately formed from this root) is intimately connected with 
déouat = devoucn. The word d¢Fpo signifies “in this direction,” 
devTepos “a man who is nearer to us than another man,” and 
Sevtaros “a man who is nearest to us of a series of men,” 7.¢. 





* See Salmas. d. Mod. Usurarwm. p. 252. 

+ Since the above was first published we have seen somewhere—pro- 
bably in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh—an inge- 
nious attempt by the late Professor Hunter to connect dé and -de, at and 
ad, two, to, and too. 
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“the last,” and thus it is used as a synonym for toraros. 
The Latin seewndus is only a lengthened form of sequens, as 
will be shown in a future chapter. 


156 There is another word of the highest interest connected 
with the second numeral, which these combinations will enable us 
to explain: we mean the pronoun 6, 7, To deiva, or, as we would 
write it (after the analogy of bde, Oe, TOde),—Odeva, Hoewa, 
rooewa. ‘This word signifies, that, though we know perfectly 
the particular person or thing we are speaking of, we either 
cannot or will not mention the name: it was, therefore, natural 
enough that a word, signifying proximity, should be added to 
the personal pronoun, to refer to a person or thing definitely 
conceived, but indefinitely mentioned. Now we have seen that 
the first personal pronoun, when used to express the first nu- 
meral, was lengthened from we- into pels = uévs. We should 
expect, therefore, that the second pronominal root éFe or 7Fe 
would be analogously lengthened into dFeis=CcFévs when used 
to express the second numeral. This termination -vs (-vlo's) 
_ was, as we shall see under the prepositions, a strong expression 
of locality, and this sense is highly appropriate for a transfer 
of the weaker relations of space which constitute persons, into 
those stronger ones which originated the numerals. Let us 
inquire then, if there ever was such a word as deis. The author 
of the E tymologicum Magnum, says (p. 639, 1. 11, _ Sylb.): 
Ovdeis. ‘loréov 6 ort Tov ovoels, 6 ni igoduvanet To ouris, ovo 
pepn Aoryou cial, TO TE OV, Kat TO deis. ovee yap eo ouvde-. 
Tov. €t “yap nv avvGeTrov, nuedre 7 po peas exew Tov Tovoy. 
wav yap ovopa povocvAXaBov cuvTOépevov dva[3iBaCec Tov 
Tovov—Tais, evTats” xOav, avo Ow" Opaé, LapoOpak: xopis 
TOU mrwk, mohuTTwe. —avTou de TOU oveeis TO ovderepor, eeu, 
Xwpis THs ov mapabécews & éxouev wapa “AdKaiw ev TO evaTe, 
Kovdév éx devds ryévorto, ZyvoBios. See Mullach, Quest. 
Democrit. p. 362. So also Cheroboscus (Bekkeri Anecd. 
p- 1362): dev, omep icoouvauer TH Tt. In fact, as we have 
suggested above (§ 149), deis = dé-v-s is really the older form of 
vis =Ti-v-s. The word yels has the flexion pesos (Béckh, 
C. I. I. p. 741), as well as pevds (Cherobose. in Theodos. I. p. 
200, ed. Gaisford). Similarly, we find detvos, as well as devos, 
from deis. There is no more difficulty therefore in the adyerb 

Ss 
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Serva from Seis, than in Zva from eis *. But, besides this adverb, 
we find traces of a regular declension: thus we have gen. detvos, 
dat. det, accus, Serva, in the singular, and nom. deives, gen. 
deivwy, accus. devas, in the plural. The form of the dative 
plural may be inferred from the forms rois-deot, Tois-decot. 
These forms are all regular inflexions of deis, just as pewi, 
which is found in an inscription, is formed from pels. We may, 
therefore, reasonably infer that there was originally such a Greek 
word as deis=dévs corresponding to pets = pévs, and that when 
o deiva is used in the nominative ease, the second part must. 
be considered as an adverb. In regard to the genitive deivos 
as compared with devds, quoted by Zenobius, we may remark 
that there was also a form eiva for éva. See Lew. de Spir. 
p. 240, and Buttmann’s Mythologus, Vol. II. p. 142. | ’ 
From these two words pels =pévs, and deis = dévs, we have 
pyv, Onv, and jj, oy, which we shall discuss in a future chapter. 
We have also uyv, pyvos, “a month,” as well as ueis, metvos. 
It may be thought singular that while ev preserved the final 
consonant, it is dropt in the correlative dé. It is to be remarked, 
however, that in words of such common occurrence, the shortest 
forms would naturally be preferred, unless there were some 
reason to the contrary, as there is in the case of ev, which 
would otherwise be confounded with the pronoun pe, whereas 
no confusion could take place between the second personal pro- 
noun and such a modified form as dé, Of the omission of » in 
such cases, we have other instances in Kev, xe, EveKer, éveke, 
mpoaQev, mpoabe. ; 
An objection has been made by Buttmann (Ausfihrl. Spri. 
g 70. dnm. 7, note) to the derivation of ovdels from ov and 
eis, namely, that the forms ovdeuia, ovdérepos and ovdémore, 
manifestly contain ovdé. Now it is also a theory of Buttmann’s 
that ov@eis, ovev are the masculine and neuter of this same 
ovdeuia, the 6 being turned into a @ by the contact of the 
aspiration, just as is the case on 60 ‘Epuas (found for 60° ‘Epyas 
in an old inscription, Bockh’s Corp. Inscript. I. p, 32), and as 
Thiersch would write in Pindar wevraernpil’ daws, ‘EXad’ 





* Schémann (Hoefer’s Zeitschr. I. 2, p. 249) suggests that 6 deiva is a 
combinanation of 6, dé, and wa: and Mehlhorn (Gr. Gr. § 110) identifies 
deis with eis, to. which it ultimately reverts, although the use is widely 
different. See Cherobosc. in Theodos, p. 199. Gaisford. 
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evpyces (Thiersch’s Pindar, II. p. 349). It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to suppose, because an ovdé pia implies an ove els, 
which indeed occur as two words in the older writers, and as 
one word—ov§eis—in the more recent authors, that there could 
not be such a compound as ov-dels. The only question is, whether 
there is such a word as deis. If so, and it appears clear that 
there was, ov-deis is just as allowable as ov-dé, or ov-de-eis*. 

With these uses of the particles dé, deis, &. we may com- 
pare the collocation d7 vis = nescio quis (Heindorf ad Platon. 
Phed. § 130). 


157 The root of the third numeral in the Indo-Germanic 
languages is ¢+7 with a short vowel either interposed or 
subjoined, according to the etymological rule that a vowel may 
be sounded either before or after a liquid. In Sanscrit we 
have trayas, tisras, trini, in Greek rpeis, rpia, in Latin tres, 
tria. We do not know the nominative (threis /) of this numeral 
in Gothic, but the genitive, dative and accusative are thrié, 
thrim, thrins. In Latin we have also ter, ter-nio, and ter-tius. 

If the second numeral has arisen from the idea of nearness, 
the third must be the expression for that which is farther. The 
third personal pronoun ta does indeed express the there, but for 
the third numeral a stronger form was required, and therefore 
the particle xa was added to the pronominal root. This particle, 
which we shall examine hereafter more minutely, expresses the 
idea of motion from or beyond, the point from which the motion 
is supposed to begin being indicated by the pronominal element 
to which the ra is subjoined: thus, when added to the third 
pronoun, it changes the idea of there into the idea of that which 
is beyond or farther than the object denoted by the simple de- 
monstrative. It is not impossible, however, as we have suggested 
above, that ta-ra may be a corruption of an original tva-ra, in 
which case the second numeral would be the parent of the third. 





* The existence of Seis is still questioned by Pott (Zahlmethode, pp. 
152, 3), on grounds which seem insufficient in themselves. To say nothing 
of the passages which prove that this word was actually used, it appears 
to us that a sound theory respecting the particle 6¢ would almost lead us 
to assume this inflected form. It is surely a most unscientific proceeding 
to suppose, as Pott does, that 8¢ is a mutilation of ade. 
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To this point we must return, when speaking of the fourth and 
sixth numerals. The word ¢(%)-ra is accordingly used in Sanserit 
as an affix to pronominal roots, when distance, whether definite 
or indefinite, is implied: thus we have amu-tra, “on the other 
side,” ku-tra, “where?” It also denotes direction or tendency, 
and in this sense it appears in the Greek adjectives opéo-repos, 
ary po-T Epos; Onpuo-Tepos, &e. In Latin this root appears in the 
preposition tra-ns, signifying “beyond,” and it is also affixed to 
pronominal stems as in Sanscrit; thus we have wi-tra, “on that 
side,” ci-tra, “on this side.” It appears too in the word ter- 
minus, “a limit,” which has the form of a passive participle, and 
may perhaps be referred to the verbal root t7 which is formed 
from this pronominal word, cf. tpdw, in-trare, &c. The most 
important, however, of the uses of this word is as a suffix, in- 
dicating the comparative degree in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin. 
Thus we have ka-taras, 7o-repos, u-ter. In this use the idea 
of “beyond” is also involved. Thus we are told that in the 
Chinese language, which has no inflexions, how yoong kwo gno 
(he is more vehement than 1”), may be translated literally 
“‘he is vehement beyond me” (Quarterly Review, Vol, L. p. 187). 
The Hebrew method of expressing the comparative degree is 
not altogether dissimilar, e.g. poan 130, melior Balago, is 
literally “ good above or beyond Balaq.” The suffix ta-ra, 
as is well known, is used when only two things are to be com- 
pared, and this was its original force when employed as the 
third numeral: for the first numeral signifies, like the first per-. 
sonal pronoun, “ that which is here,” the second “ that which is 
near,” the third “that which is farther.” Now far and near 
are relative terms; and though, for the purpose of expressing a 
person who is neither Z nor you, an indefinite there would suffice, 
the number “three” must be considered more distinctly in its 
relation of contrast to the number two. Hence it is that the 
idea of there was extended to that of relatively greater distance, 
when applied in direct and particular contradiction to the idea of 
nearness contained in the number two. This comparative ending 
sometimes appears under a form still more like the common third’ 
numeral, as in a\)do-rptos, for which, however, the AZolians also 
wrote a\do-repos or addd-reppos, as they also wrote xowepa for 
xompra and [lépauos or Iléppauos for Ipiauos (Ltymolog. 
Magn. p. 529, 1, 22; Gregor. Corinth, 639 and 907). 
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158 That the Indo-Germanic word for the number four 
is composed of those for one and three is clearly proved by the 
. following combinations. The oldest Greek form was zé-ropes; 
the first syllable bears the same relation to me- that é-da 
does to pe-ra, and the remainder of the word is only another 
form of zpeis (7|<|pes). The Sanscrit form for this numeral is, 
masc. chatvdras, fem. chatasras, neut. chatvadri, where the fe- 
minine appears to be anomalous; now the same anomaly is found 
in the feminine ¢isras of the third numeral; it is therefore clear 
that the last two syllables of the fourth numeral comprise the 
third. The same appears also from a comparison of the Latin 
ter with qua-ter, ter-nus with qua-ter-nus, and tri-duum with 
qua-tri-duum. With regard to the first syllable of the Latin 
numeral, it is a mutilation of the Sanscrit numeral ékas, “ one,” 
which, as we have seen, is synonymous with w-qu-us and secus: 
this « will show why -qva stands for -ka in the Latin word for 
four.” We have before pointed out how ki became softened into 
chi (§ 147); such a softening would most naturally take place in 
an abbreviated form like chatvéras. By the side of the strong 
form chatvdéras we have a weaker form chaturas. In Gothic 
we have jidvér and jfidur-dégs, just as we have qvatvor and 
quaternus in Latin. It will be observed that we generally 
have v or w in the second part of the word signifying “ four,” 
although the labial does not appear in the common word for 
“three.” We have suggested before that the relation of “ three” 
might be expressed by adding the particle ra to the second as 
well as to the third element: and tva-ra, or ka-ra, “motion 
from that which is near to the here,” might signify the third 
position as well as ta-ra ‘beyond the there.” Indeed, these 
two forms would be more intelligible even than ta-ra, for they 
bear outwardly the form of a comparative of the numeral “ two,” 
and this is the proper idea of “three.” 


159 It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in 
Greek and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, 
while all the others remain without inflexion. ‘There must be 
some reason for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year 
was divided into three seasons of four months each: and the sub- 
division of the fundamental number in the state-division into the 
factors 3 x 4, of which the four was the basis, needs not to be 
insisted on. The first four numerals, therefore, would be more 
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frequently used as adjectives than any of the others, and for this 
reason would have inflexions, which the others, whose use would 
be more adverbial, might want without so much inconvenience. 
The same remark applies to the corresponding fact with regard to 
the Roman numerals. The fundamental number of the Romans 
was three; they had three tribes, just as the Ionians had four. 
Besides, the old Etruscan year, which was the basis of their civil 
and religious arrangements, consisted of ten months, not of twelve, 
and therefore the division into tetrads would not hold with them. 
That this division into tetrads was observed not only in the old 
Greek and A.gyptian year of twelve months, but also in the Greek 
and Sanscrit system of numbers, is clear from the following facts. 
The numbers two and eight in Sanscrit and Greek have the 
ordinary dual-ending which is found in the dual number of nouns 
in those languages; they are written dv-au, dv-w,—asht-au, 
oxt-w. The meaning of this termination is clear in the former 
case: can we then deny its force in the latter? But if the 
number eight is really in the dual number, it can only be so as 
denoting “twice four ;” therefore the root of the number eight in 
these languages must be the number four. This root in Sanscrit 
is ash-t-. We have seen that the first part of the Sanserit 
numeral, four, is a mutilation of é-ka aspirated into -cha. Here 
the whole word is shortened and assibilated into a-sh-. The 
second part wants the letter 7, which gives the third numeral its 
particular meaning, as distinguished from the third personal pro- 
noun, ‘That it is wanting here is no argument against the iden- 
tity of the latter part of the root of the number eight with the 
number three. In words of common use, when they exceed a 
certain length, and especially in those which are compounds, the 
process of shortening and softening always takes place, some- 
times to an extent which renders it difficult to discern the ele- 
ments of which they were originally made up. Who would sup- 
pose, on the first inspection, that concio was con-ven-tio? An 
additional reason for the hypothesis of a sub-division of the duo- 
decimal basis into tetrads is derived from the fact that in Greek, 
in which this division seems to have been most called for, the 
numbers eleven and twelve are single words évdexa and dwdexa, 
whereas the succeeding numbers up to twenty are made up of 
separate words, connected by xai: thus, rpis kai déxa, Técoapes 
kai déxa, &c. The same appears still more clearly from 
the Teutonic ain-lif, “e-leyen,” tva-lif, “ twe-lve,” which mean 
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respectively “one” and “two left” or “over” (Bopp, Vergl. 
Gramm. 450; Pott, Zahlmethode, 172 sqq.). 


160 There are only two other numerals which appear to 
contain the roots of the primitive pronominal numbers; namely, 
six and seven, which commence with the same letters respectively 
in Greek and Latin. In these words, however, the process of 
abbreviation and softening has been carried so far that we can 
only offer a probable explanation of them. On comparing ¢-€, 
é-m7a, with se-x, se-ptem, and the Sanscrit shash, saptam, it 
appears exceedingly probable at first sight that the initials in 
each hada common origin. Setting aside, then, this first syllable, 
we have in all three languages the letters -pt- as the element 
of the second part of the numeral seven, and these letters point 
at once to the elements of the old weropes “four.” The first 
part, therefore, must be some mutilated form of the number 
three, so that é-rr-a, &c. will be 3+4=7. This also appears 
from an examination of the corresponding syllable in the number 
six. Bopp remarks (Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 443) that 
as the Zend word for six is written ksvas, and as sh is neither 
an original letter nor the beginning of any other word in San- 
serit, we may infer that the Sanscrit word should be written 
kshash. A comparison of the Greek and Latin inclines us to 
believe that the more ancient form would be ksha-ksh, for there 
is an evident reduplication. And similarly the Greek and Latin 
words would be written €& =ce{=(ka)e-xo-, and sex=(k)se-ks, 
which are perfectly analogous to, and equally indicative of a 
reduplication with, the Sanscrit. If, therefore, there is a redupli- 
cation it must be that the word is composed of two co-ordinate 
parts, and as the word is a numeral, this must express that it 
is a number added to itself, and in the case of the number six, 
this number must be “three.” Accordingly, shash = é-xs = 
se-cs = 34+3=6, But although it appears highly probable that 
the numeral is composed of two words, each signifying three, 
‘it would be desirable to know how the element Ash could bear 
this meaning. Indeed it would be instructive to inquire, in gene- 
ral, by what consonants this compound* is represented in other 





* In the Behistun inscription the group kh-sh is represented by two 
distinct characters; see Rawlinson, As. Soc. X., 86, 157, who observes 
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languages of this family. We shall find on examination that 
ksh is represented in Greek or Latin (1) by a, (2) by s, (8) by 
cr. We will take these three cases in order. 

(1) The Sanscrit kshatra means “a man of the second or 
military and regal caste,” and the Zend ksathra, old Pers. khsha- 
yathiya, signifies “a king.” Now we know from Herodotus 
(VI. 98) that the Greek word which translates ZépEns, is apyios, 
that which translates "Apra-EépEns is pé-yas apyios. Rosen sup- 
poses (Journal of Educat, 1X. 336) that arta is the perf. pass. 
participle of 7%, which, as appears from a comparison of the San- 
scrit sakrit, krinéti, mrityu, with the Zend hakeret, kerenoit, 
merethyu, would be written in Zend ereta (comp. Bahr ad 1. 
Herod.); arta therefore means “honoured,” and Arta-erues 
“the honoured warrior or king” (like maha-rdéjah in Sanserit) is. 
therefore rather the epithet than the name of a king, as indeed 
appears from Ctesias, Pers. 49, 53, 57: Baoihever dé “Apodys 
o peTovonacbeis ’Aptatépens, and Curtius, VI. 6: Bessus veste 
regia sumpta, Artaxerxem appellari se jusserat (quoted by 
Pott, Etym. Forsch. I. p. uxv.). Accordingly, nothing is more 
probable than that =épéys is merely the Greek corruption of 
kshatra. The ksh is preserved here in the first letter of the 
Greek word, but p& are substituted for the tr. Wilson derives 
kshat-tra from kshad, Sautra root “to divide, to eat,” wnadi 
affix tra. The first syllable has undergone many changes. It is 
transformed into the Persian shah, just as kshaksh becomes shash. 
Whether kei is connected with ksha, and kissra with ksathra 
(Pott, Etymol. Forsch. I. txv1.) is doubtful. (2) Malcolm (His#. . 
of Persia, I. p. 271) translates Satrap “ umbrella-carrier.” We 
think this far-fetched, and consider Zarpa-ays to be the nearest. 
approximation a Greek could make to what would be in Persian 
kshétra-bén (Zarpa-mnvos. Plut. Lucull. XXXI. 4), or the 
Sanserit kshétra-pa (we have éfa:Opazevew in an inscription), 
“ruler of the country,” for, according to Xenophon (Cyrop. 
VIII. 6), the Satraps were persons oitwes aptovat TwHv évotkovv= 
twv (Pott, Etym. Forsch. 1. uxvm.). Here ksh is represented 
by s only; comp. sex with kshaksh. In 'O-a0pns, (Diod. 
XVII. 34. Plut. Artaz. ¢. 1.) the Persian ksathra is exactly pre- 





that the aspiration in each character is developed by the mutual influence 
of the guttural and sibilant. 
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served. The o is to be explained like the first syllable of 
Otanes, which, according to Pott (Etym. Forsch. I. p. xxxv.), is 
equivalent to the Sanscrit su-tanu, “ haying a beautiful body,” 
(su = ev; tan=“ body” in modern Persian) the s being omitted, 
as in “Ivdos from Sindhu. In the root kship “to throw,” the 
initial guttural is left out in the Latin equivalent sip- (in-sip- 
ere = injicere, dis-sip-are = disjicere), but in the Greek piz-rew, 
anciently Fpir-rew, as appears from épeim-ew (Pott, Etym. 
Forsch. 1. 257. Il. 167), we have p substituted for sh. (3) The 
following instances, in which the Sanscrit ksh is represented by 
er in Greek or Latin, have been pointed out by Rosen (Journal 
of Education, VIII. p. 345, cf. Rig-Vede Spec. Annot. p. X1.): 
kshapé “night,” Zend ksafna, ksafne, ksapanem, Persian shab, 
correspond to the Latin crepusculum ; kshura “the hoof of an 
animal,” to the Latin crus (crur-is); and kshipra “swift,” 
“‘quick,” to the Greek xpa:mvos. From (1) we see how the last 
letter of é&, sex, is related to the last letter of kshaksh: from 
(2) how the s of sex corresponds to the initial ksh; and from 
(3) that either the initial or final ksh may be a representative 
of xp, cr. Now we have before suggested that one form of the 
number “three” might be produced by adding to the second 
pronominal element the particle ra. We think, therefore, that 
ksh, in the number “six,” stands for the combination ka-ra 
denoting “three,” and that é& and éara have suffered the same 
initial mutilation. 


161 It appears then, upon the whole, very probable that 
seven of the first ten numerals may be traced to the three pri- 
mitive pronominal elements. The numerals five, nine, and ten, 
cannot be derived from the same source. Although the duodeci- 
mal system of notation was forced upon the notice of man by 
prominent and ever-recurring objects, it must not be forgotten 
that there was still another mode of counting no less obvious 
and necessary. We mean the decimal notation suggested by 
the number of the fingers and toes. That this system of nota- 
tion should be mixed up with the duodecimal, in suggesting 
the names of the numerals, is natural enough; and we see such 
a mixture in the fact that the Romans had two years, one of 
twelve months and the other of ten. One would fancy, indeed, 
without any particular investigation into the subject, that the 
number five would have some connexion with the word signi- 
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fying “a hand,” and the number ten with a word denoting the 
right hand, for in counting with our fingers we begin with the 
little finger of the left hand and so on till we get to the little 
finger of the right hand. In Greek and Latin, especially, it 
is impossible to overlook the resemblance of déx-a, dec-em to 
dé«-cros, dec-s-ter ; and with regard to wévre, quinque, we have 
already seen (above, § 146) that the of the former is duly repre- 
sented by the labial included in qv, and its Greek representative F. 
The same interchange might be presumed in the second syllables 
ve and que, for the identity of which we have abundant exam- 
ples, and this might seem to be supported by the dialectical form 
qwéeume. A more accurate examination, however, ought to con- 
vince us that the nq in the Latin numeral is merely the represen- 
tative of an euphonic nasal which took the place of the original n, 
for the ordinal is guin-tus not qguinctus, and the derived proper 
names (according to the true orthography; see Facciol. s. v. Quin- 
tius) are Quintius (Samn. Pontius), Quintilius, Quintilianus, 
&c. The change of vr into wx in réure, weurds, mena, 
mweun-ros, &c. must therefore be regarded as euphonical and 
arbitrary; and the original form of the fifth numeral in Greek 
and Latin must have been wévre = Fevre and quinte; and this 
view is confirmed by the Greek dé-«a: for we have shown above 
that «a may represent either xev or xévr (§ 114), and we have 
just seen that d¢é= dFe. If, therefore, « in déca stands for an 
original komma (Varron. p. 201), the compound must denote 
“ twice-five;” and as we shall show hereafter that xa=FevT is the 
root which expresses “a hand,” it will appear that dFe-Fevr 
originally meant “two hands,” 7.e. the ten fingers held out 
together. With regard to the ninth numeral, in Greek at all 
events, it is difficult to resist the first impression that éyvéa, which 
must have been originally évvé-Fa, owes its origin to the Greek 
mode of speaking of the end of a month, and that évvé-Fa =ép- 
vé-Fevr means the last of the hand before the two hands were 
held up together. At any rate Plato seems to have recognised 
the possibility of évos re kai véos being represented by év-veo-; 
for it is idle to correct his intentionally ludicrous compound 
oéXa-ev-veo-aera in the Cratylus, 409 B. And it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the orthography év-vos, which some critics 
reject, has arisen from the constant combination of évos and 
véos to signify the last day of the month. This must at all 
events be the meaning in the line of Hesiod, Op. et D. 408: 
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uno avaBddrdreoOa es 7 avptov és r even, where it denotes 
the last of an assumed period, z.¢. three days. This explana- 
tion of the ninth numeral must of course be limited to the Greek 
language. But the Latin, Sanscrit, and Teutonic novem, navan, 
niun, admit of an explanation which involves the same idea, 
though it implies a slightly different origin. For we agree with 
Bopp and Benary in referring those names to the adjectives 
novus, nava, niwjis, i.e. “new,” and the interpretation of their 
use is simply this—that “nine” can only be contemplated with 
reference to preceding numbers, and as something later, subse- 
quent, and new. In the Lithuanian and Sclayonian languages 
no doubt this numeral has immediate reference to the succeeding 
*‘ten;” thus de-wyni means “therefrom one” (like the Latin 
do-drans = de-quadrans); and Pott proposes (Zahlmethode, p. 
142) to consider the Sanscrit navan as a compound of na “ not,” 
and van = ina “diminished,” which seems self-contradictory. 
On these and kindred subjects Lepsius has collected a great deal 
of yaluable information combined with much ingenuity and acute- 
ness; and though we disagree with him on many points we 
think it right to give our readers an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, and therefore subjoin an extract from the essay to 
which we have referred above*. 


162 “It is not difficult to perceive,” says our authort, “that this 
same stem recurs in the number 10 of the Indo-Germanic languages ; 
it is preserved most entire in the Latin de-cem. The final m, which has 
fallen off in the nominative of the Sanscrit and Zend da-¢a, shows itself 
still in the declension, and therefore may be supposed in the original 
form of the Greek dea, In the Gothic tathun, the k is changed into h 
according to the usual law: in this it differs from the form admitted 
in fimf, without, however, justifying any doubt as to the identity of 
the two forms. Moreover, we find the Gothic form hun, with an 
addition of d (see Grimm, IT. pp. 231, 232), in the compounds sibun- 
téhund, 70; ahtau-téhund, 80; niun-téhund, 90; in which we find 
téhund as an equivalent to tathwn. Indeed both forms are combined 
in tathun-téhund =10 x 10=100, and it is not till the combinations 
which follow, tva-hunda, 200; thrija-hunda, 300; &c., that the simple 
form /unda appears, in which of course we must recognise the samé 





* Dr Richard Lepsius Zwei Sprachvergleichende Abhandlungen. 
Berlin, 1836, 
T p. 116. 
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stem as in tat-hun and téhund. It is certain, from a mere comparison, 
that hunda is again found in centum, tva-hunda, in du-centi, &c. The 
radical m or m is thrown out, as is frequently the case before ¢, in the 
Sanscrit ¢ata, for which éka-¢ata is also used (compare ¢-xarov). As 
hunda reappears in the tens, so also we have centum in (d)vi-ginti, 
tri-ginta, &c.; and although the m has fallen out in the Greek éxa- 
rov, it is preserved in tpia-xovra, teccapa-xovra; it has fallen out 
only in (F)eikar: ; the ordinary Attic form ¢ixoo: has gone still far- 
ther, and has softened ¢ into s; so also in d:a-xoo-101, Tpiakoo-101 (comp. 
the Boeot. Si:a-xar-101, &c.), and in the Latin ordinals vi-ces-imus, 
tri-ces-imus. In these, therefore, the same sfem appears as kos and 
ces. In Sanscrit the is quite dropt in the tens also: vin-gati, 20; 
the three following have lost the i also: trin-cat, 30; chatedrin-cat, 
40; panchd-cat, 50; in the following ¢ati loses its first syllable, and 
ti, originally nothing but an affix, alone remains: shash-ti, 60; sapta- 
ti, 70; agi-ti, 80; nava-ti, 90. It is precisely the same in Zend, 
except that 30, 40, 50 are formed with -gati, instead of -cat; those 
which follow however also take -¢i. With regard to the Gothic we 
have only the additional remark to make, that we find in the first 
four tens tvai-tigus, thrija-tigus, fidvor-tigus, fimf-tigus, a third form 
gus of the same stem: this comes very near the Greek Kos, and has 
besides retained the softened guttural instead of the 4. Thus we find 
in the Gothic the remarkable phenomenon of one and the same stem, 
which is written fim in 5: hun in 10 and the higher tens, and gu(n) in 
the lower tens: and it is the business of definitive, and, at the same time, 
extensive comparisons, like those which are possible in the numerals, to 
establish such facts as must necessarily be exposed to objections, when 
the investigation is confined within the limits of a single language. 

“How then are we to interpret this widely-diffused stem, which 
we see recurring in the five, the tens, and hundreds of all Indo-Germanic 
languages? We observe that this stem contains precisely the most 
essential numbers of the decimal system. In general, how have man- 
kind arrived at the decimal system, which is so inconvenient for all 
minute reckoning, and especially for division? and yet the earlier the 
period, the less was the occasion for large numbers, in which the fun- 
damental system becomes less important. Finally, why did they not 
go back to the number 5, the lowest basis of the decimal system? We 
find both systems together among the aborigines of America, as well 
as among the most polished nations of all ages. Whence came this 
decimal system which has every where taken its place by the side of 
the far more natural duodecimal system? From what else but from 
the 10 fingers of the two hands, on which every child at the present 
day begins to count. 
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“In this simple consideration we must be struck with the sur- 
prising resemblance between hunda and handus, the hand, in Gothic : 
in fact a narrow scrutiny of both stems, which we will now attempt, 
will easily convince us that this similarity is not merely external 
and accidental, but that the two words are etymologically one and 
the same. 

“* Handus is immediately connected with hinthan, capere*, which 
we also find in the isolated, and, I might almost say, Germanized form 
pre-hendo. Grimm (Gr. II. p. 35) is quite right in also referring to 
this stem hund-s, canis, the catcher, qui capit feras. In this too we’ 
see that in the whole stem d is really nothing but an affix, of which 
Grimm (II. p. 231 foll.) has very fully treated: for hund-s, with the 
usual changes, but without d, is found in the Greek xvv-ds, Latin can-is, 
Sanscrit ¢van (gen. abl. gunas, dat. eun-é, instrum. eun-d, locat. euni, 
nom. ¢ed, accus. ¢rén-am). We find the same stem in the Homeric 
form yév-to 8 inacOAnv, which points to an ancient form yév-ev, 
instead of det. As hund-s, canis, refers to the stem hun, Greek xvv, 
Latin can, similarly we may trace also hunda, centum, to the stem hun, 
Latin cen, Greek xov. Consequently, both stems are identical even in 
this form. An ~ in a stem as in hind, xvvos, often points to an original 
#, which in this case brings us nearer to the stem kvan. In fact we 
still find both consonants in the Sanscrit eran, dog, Zend gpant; we 
must therefore in the case of canis also suppose an older form gvanis. 
Just so the stem of the number 5 was originally eam; only in this 
word the m is still preserved, as might be established by certain forms 
(eure, fimf), though in most words expressing this numeral the m 





[* Hente, which so often occurs in Chaucer, is the same word. ] 

_ + “Buttmann is unquestionably right in comparing yév-ro immediately with €\ero, 
just as the Aolic form xévro for xéXero is adduced from Aleman. It is this transition 
from n to 1 which prevents us from recognising the stem hinthan in the Greek lan- 
guage. We find the same stem with r for / in the Sanscrit Ari (capere), to which belong 
hasta (manus) (see Burnouf, Yagna, Tom. I. p. uxxxt. and note H), Latin hir, Greek 
xeip and aipéev, also, with an addition of p, xap-zros (the wrist), carpus, dp-ra{ew, 
Gothic hreiban, greifen (see Grimm, II. p. 45); nay, as it appears, also in the Sanserit 
kara (manus), and consequently the whole wide-extended stem Ari, the general signi-- 
fication of which ( facere) cannot be the original one. The stem Ari, as we must infer 
from the letter h, which is always a later one, cannot represent an original form, but. 
we must always seek for this in Ari, which therefore corresponds to kri, facere. ‘That 
which is identical as far as the letters are concerned cannot be diverse as concerns the 
meaning’ (see Grimm, II. p. 76 foll.). The stem of manus is different, though it is 
probably connected with the Sanscrit pani, the hand, and with the Greek unv-vw, 
mon-stro.” 

+“ See Burnonf, Yaena, I. p. txxu. and comp. Herodotus, L 110: tiv yap Kiva 
omdKa xadéover Mfjéo:.” 
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has been softened into x. This m is probably a softening of p, which 
we still find in cap-ere, the connexion of which with can-is is as 
certain as that of hinthan with hunds. Lastly, we find the same 
stem in the Hebrew gémez, ‘the full hand, gémaz, ‘to take,’ kaf, ‘ the 
hand,’ and in the Coptic ‘gop (capere), whence comes ‘gig’, ‘the hand.’ - 

“So much for the stem from which hunda and handus are derived. 
It appears to me fully established, that, in all the languages referred to, 
the number 5 was expressed by the hand with its 5 fingers, and was 
thus made the simplest and most obvious basis of the old system of 
numeration. The Greek word meyzxdfew means what we call ‘ counting 
on the fingers.’ It was possible, however, when the one hand was 
finished to go on with the other, and thus a higher unity was naturally 
made of the number 10; so that instead of the quinary scale, which 
is still in use among some nations, they formed a scale of which the radix 
was 10. There are people in America who count with their feet, and 
have thus arrived at the still higher radix 20*. 

“Tt is clear that, if the principle of continued composition of the 
same elements was applied to the higher numbers, it would soon lead to 
forms of intolerable length. Even the simple numbers up to 10 are 
abridged and mutilated in a most violent manner. We should expect 
to find the same in the higher numbers formed on the digit system, 
though in Gothic we may still point out this system in almost its 
original completeness, for in this language the outward similarity of 
hunda and handus seems to have preserved the feeling of their identity 
for the longest period, while in other languages this feeling was sooner 
lost because they had no form for handus so similar to that for 100. 

“Tn the number 5 we find not only no mutilation, but even a 
reduplication of the stemt. The Latin is the only language in which 
we find traces of the simple stem, namely in guim-atus, quin-i, quin-io, 
quin-arius, quin-decim, quin-genti, &c.: perhaps also in the old Norse 
Jimm, Danish and Swedish fem (see Grimm. I. p. 762), unless these 





* Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland. Iére Partie, & Paris, 1810, p. 193. 

[+ Bopp and Benary think that the last syllable of the numeral five in Sanscrit, 
Latin, and Greek, is the copulative conjunction, and that the nasal, which, in Sanscrit 
and Zend, appears at the end of this numeral, is a later excrescence. Bopp (Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 443) considers pan'-cha as signifying “and one,” the first syllable being the 
neuter form of pa which appears as the number “one.” Benary remarks (Berl. Jahrb. 
July 1833, p. 48), that pan’-cha is easily explicable as a mutilation of pan'i-cha “and 
the hand,” because with this number they began to count with the other hand ; and he 
thinks this derivation confirmed by a comparison of pan'-cha, quin-que, and zév-re, the 
last syllable in each being the regular conjunction in each language. This last sugges- 
tion is not to be despised ; but if the termination of these words is the conjunction, it 
implies simply that after counting four the whole hand was opened and held up. ] 
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forms have arisen from a mutilation which seems to be indicated by the 
double mm in the old Norse. 

“In tathun, 10, we easily recognise tvaz with an omission of the oc: 
‘two hands.’ Just so in da-can, de-cem, dé-xa. 

“In tedi-ti-gus, 20, ‘twice two hands,’ the first ¢vdi is still entire; 
ti is a further mutilation of the tai in tai-hun. We find that in the 
other languages even this di has fallen out. Instead of (d)vi-cati, we 
ought to have (d)vi-da-cati from da-ca, instead of dvi-ginti: dvi-de- 
ginti, instead of et-kats: ci-dexat. 

“The same relation remains in thrija-ti-gus, ‘3 times 2 hands,’ fid- 
vor-ti-gus, °4 times 2 hands,’ sibun-té-hund, ‘7 times 2 hands,’ &c, 

“In Gothic the number 100 is written at full length tathun-té- 
hund, ‘2 hands x 2 hands.’ But this exactness does not extend farther 
in Gothic; instead of the difficult composition tathun téhund, the 
following hundreds return to the simple stem, and we have tva-hunda, 
200, instead of tvdi-ti-gus téhund. In the other languages, as also in 
the later dialects of the German language, the simple stem is put for 
100, and only distinguished by the ending, so that éxarev properly 
signifies ‘ one hand,’ and as far as the letters are concerned, du-centi and 
dvi-ginti are perfectly identical, and denote 2 hands, just as tdi-hun 
does*. 





* “ Grimm (Gr. II. p. 17) is perfectly right in connecting the following words: 
Gothic tethan (nuntiare, dicere), old High German zihan (accusare), zeigén (indicare), 
ztha (digitus, i. e. index); Gothic taihun, old High German zéhan (decem), Gothic 
tigus (decas, numerus index), &c. A confirmation of this will appear in the following 
development. 

“In counting with the fingers one naturally begins with the left hand and so goes 
on to the right. This may explain why in different languages the words for the left 
refer to the root of five, those for the right to the root of ten, and why expressions like 
Singer, fangen, zeigen, zahlen, refer sometimes to 5, and at other times to 10. To 
omit any strict development of the ideas,—that there is a connexion between 10 (the 
second hand) and the right hand, appears from the words: Sanscrit da-ga—dah-sha, 
dak-shina ; déxka—déx-c1os ; decem—dec-ster ; Gothic tathun—tath-s-vé (on the deri- 
vation in vé, see Grimm, II. p. 189), old High German zéhan—zeso, ze-se-wa, old High 
German zeswe (dexter), All the languages have also formed from thisa distinct feminine 
substantive, to signify, the right hand. This transition to the idea of the right hand 
will enable us to understand how the ideas of pointing, taking, directing, could proceed 
from the same root: Sanscrit di¢ (mon-strare), deix-vup, déx-opat, dic-ere, in-dic-are, 
in-dec-s, dig-nus, &c. Gothic teihan (accusare), zeig-én (monstrare). Let it be ob- 
served here, how these verbal roots preserve, by abbreviation, an appearance of sim. 
plicity and originality which by no means belongs to them: this is a phenomenon of 
frequent occurrence, which has been hitherto but little attended to. Language, like 
the Indian fig-tree, lets its branches sink into the ground again, all round its root, and 
these strike root again and become new stems, like the old one, whose relative origi- 
nality can only be estimated according to the degree of their removal from the common 
middle-point. From déxa is farther derived ddx~r-vAos, from decem dig-it-us, and 
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“ Lastly, in Gothic the word thdsundi, 1000, seems to refer to this 
stem, and appears to be composed, how we know not, of taihun hundi*. 
“‘T subjoin here the explanation of the Indo-Germanic expression 





from zéhan, zéha (the toe). Lastly, we refer to tathun, old High German zéhan, also 
old Norse ta-Ja (instead of tahi-la), old High German za-la, zihl (number) zalén, ziih- 
len (to count), just as weumd~ew comes, though with still greater clearness, from 
aéurre (5), and just as the Sanscrit edtai (numerare) is derived from ¢ata (100). 

* We pass on to the stem of 5. As dec-ster, with a formation in st, refers to decem, 
the old High German vin-star (sinister), with the same formation (Grimm, II. p. 297), 
refers to vin-f (Gothic fin-strs ? to fin-f). We find the same stem in the Sanscrit vaém-as 
(sinister), which refers to the stem of pan-chan with a softening of the p. The Latin 
sin-ister takes an s, which isa deviation; but there is an instance of the same transition 
in sim-plex, sin-gulus, sem-el, nay, we have an immediate interchange of v and s in the 
Sanscrit vind, Latin sine, although perhaps we must here infer an earlier sv, or original 
kv, as in the stem we are discussing: we cannot imagine an immediate interchange. 
Finally, there is no other way of explaining the word dpiorepds, which stands so 
isolated in the Greek language, than by supposing Fapiorepds = vin-ster, with a change 
of nintor. We have above recognised the same stem in hn and hr, and the inter- 
change of the liquids is sufficiently well known. Consequently, the word dpi-Ods, 
hitherto referred to dpw (on the derivation in -Ou0s, see Buttmann, II. p. 315), dp8- 
pety = 7eutraCev, must belong to this root, and must be connected with dpi-cTepds, 
as za-lén is with zé-so. It must be confessed that no traces of a digamma are found 
in dpisrepds or dpOuds, but this proves nothing against the former existence of that 
letter in this, as in other words, We obtain therefore the following table of the ex. — 
pressions for left and right. 


wéume. déxa. 
vamas dakh-shas, 
vin-s-tar, taih-s-vé, 
sin-is-ter, dec-s-ter, 
Fap-tc-repds éex-ci-repos (Hom).” 


[We do not at all agree with Lepsius that the only way of explaining dpterepéds is 
to connect it with vinstar. On the contrary, it seems infinitely more natural to conclude 
that as in the phrase éa’ dowida “to the left,” so in dpro-repds we allude to the wea- 
pon of defence carried on the left arm, so that the root will be that of Fapns, Faperij, 
Fripws, &c. Germ. war, wehren, &c. (Graff, I. p. 906), Sanscrit vri, &e. Similarly 
sinis-ter refers to the sinus toge, which was on the left hand (Pott, Zahlmethode, 
p. 139)]. 

“The notions of pointing, receiving, &c. are, as we might expect, not to be found in 
the stems for ‘five’ and ‘left :’ but the finger belongs to the left hand as well as to the 
right, and while éax-rvdos and digitus refer to déka and decem, the Gothic figgrs, old 
High German vin-har, refer to fimf and vinf. The formation in k (comp. Gothic 
juggs, old High German jun-c with jun-ior, stren-hi, stren-ge, strong, with stren-uus, 
&c, Grimm, II. p. 287 foll.) shows itself in the verb fin-gan, fan-gen (Gr. II. p. 60, nr. 
603; I. p. 1023, nr. 18), and jfin-gan (capere) bears the same relation to fig-grs ‘that 
hin-than (capere) does to han-dus.” 

* “ Just as there is a break after taihun téhund and a return to the simple hunda, 
the Romans, when they got beyond 100,000 in their money-reckonings, left out this 
sum and said only decies eris, instead of decies centena millia @ris, and 1 sestertium was 
in the reckoning equivalent to 1000 sestertii, when it was joined to decem, undecim, &c., 
and to 100,000 sestertit, when connected with decies, undecies, &c.” 
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for 9, which is also, I think, though not so distinctly, derivable from 
the stem kvam. It has here, as in wéu-7e, fimf, old High German vinf, 
thrown off the /, and appears as vam. We start here from the Greek 
évvea, Which stands for é¢v-véFau, as we see from novem, navan, niun. 
The Greek form is distinguished by the prefix év-, which is avanting in 
the other languages. In this we are immediately reminded of é-xarov, 
which appears more entire in the Sanscrit éha gata, ‘one hundred.’ 
There is a form ék6na or -tina peculiar to the Sanscrit, (originally it was 
éka vind, ‘one without, ‘one less’) which subtracts one from the 
number which follows: ékéna vingati or tina vingati, 19. Similarly, 
there might have been an ékéna dacan, or tina dagan, for 9; the da fell 
out, as in vincati for vin-da-cati, and there remained ékéna-kan or 
ékénavan, which corresponds to the Greek éwéFav, or tinavan, which 
by dropping the « becomes navan, novem and niun.” 


This disquisition anticipates all that remained to be said on 
the tens and hundreds. 


163 The words yidroz, 1000, and wvpror, 10,000, are merely 
expressions for large but indefinite numbers, like the Latin mile, 
i.e. m-ile = ou-thia, “a great crowd;” whence miles (mil-it), 
‘one who goes in or belongs to a large body” (See Varro- 
nian. p. 215). The connexion of yidsoe with yAos, “a heap of 
fodder,” is self-evident : and it is equally clear that y:dos is con- 
nected with yéw (xéFw), just as yetdos is with yaw (aFw), and 
kavAds With calw, xaFw, xavw. That it has nothing to do with 
the words yAo7, yAwpos, &c. as Pott supposes (tym. Forsch. I. 
p- 141), is shown by the length of the first syllable. The inti- 
mate relationship in meaning which subsists between yéw and 
xtXos will be felt by any one who reads such passages as Odyss. 
XI. 588: d€vopea ny viméTnra kataxpyOev Ee kaprov. The 
same is the case with wvpior, which, with a difference of accen- 
tuation, is used in the best writers in a general and indefinite 
sense. Thus we have wada pupio, “a great many,” pupia 
amovoy, “excessive eagerness” (see Buttm. Ausfihrl Sprl. 
§ 70. Anm. 15). This word is connected with pupw, a verb 
which expresses the falling of water, and is especially applied to 
a flood of tears. Compare Hesiod, dow. ‘Hpakd. 132: mpo- 
oOev wev Oavardv T eiyov xal daxpvor pvpov, with Soph, 
Gd. Col. 1253: 8? bupatos aotakti AeiBwv daxpvovr. The 
derivation of the idea of a large number from the sight of 

A 
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water falling in infinite drops is too obvious to require any 
remark. 


164 We must now turn to the ordinals, and, in discussing 
them, we will include an inquiry into the modes of expressing a 
superlative common to the Greek and cognate languages; an 
inquiry which might indeed be postponed to the third book, but 
which may be conveniently discussed in this chapter, as the com- 
paratives have also been touched on here, and as this will give 
us an opportunity of explaining three words intimately connected 
with the numerals—péacos, jusov, and adXos. 

It has been mentioned that the ordinal of the second num- 
ber is devrepos, and it will be observed that this word contains 
the comparative suffix -repos explained above. This compara- 
tive suffix is, as we have seen, from its origin peculiarly 
adapted to the expression of a relation between two persons or 
things, especially of the relation between farther and nearer. 
Hence, the ordinal of the number two would naturally be ex- 
pressed by affixing to that numeral this comparative termination, 
for in that case a relation between two only is implied. But 
when the relation of nearness is applied to one out of a greater 
number, we find that a different termination is affixed, and dev- 
zaros is the word used when we are speaking of the nearest 
out of a given series, that is, “the last,” considering them as in 
a state of motion from the terminus in quo. Now the ending 
-ratos is the most common of those which are used to express 
the superlative degree in Greek. This form points at once to 
a reduplication, and would lead us to suppose that there must 
have been at some time a superlative form in -ros only. The 
ordinals in the common Greek writers are zpwros (or zporepos 
when only two are spoken of), devrepos (or devraros, when 
more than two are spoken of), tpiros, TETAPTOS, TEUTTOS, 
Exros, €Bdopos, Srydoos (or OrydoFos, as the analogy of the 
Latin octavus would lead us to infer), évvaros, déxaros, &¢., 
eixog Tos, &C., exaToaTos, StakoctocTes, &c., XALog TOs, wuUptoT= 
cos. Now in all these, except &do-pos, d-ydo-0s =d7yd0Fos, 
(which, like octavus, exhibits v for m; cf. dpaw, dpamérys, 
dpouos), the termination is ros. The same termination is found 
in the Sanscrit chaturthas, shash-thas, and in the Latin quartus, 
quintus, sextus; all the other Latin ordinals except secundus. 
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(which is merely the participle of seqguor), octavus (for octa- 
mus), and nonus (for novimus), end in -mus, an equivalent to 
which is found in the Sanscrit pancha-mas, sapta-mas, ashta- 
mas, nava-mas, daca-mas. As pos and tog can have no con- 
nexion with one another, we must conclude that they are both 
allowable forms of the ordinal termination. They both imply 
that the thing specified is the last of a series going on from the 
speaker. The syllables nos, mus, mas contain the element pe+ 
of the first personal pronoun. The syllables ros, tus, thas, as 
Bopp has properly observed (Vergl. Gramm. p. 393), imply 
motion from a place, and the Latin termination tus is constantly 
found in that sense, as in celi-tus, “from heaven,” sub-tus, 
“from under,” in-tus, “from within.” The common Sanscrit 
terminations for the comparative and superlative are -tara, 
-tama (Latin -timus), which are sometimes written -dhara, 
-dhama, as in a-dhara, “the lower,” a-dhama, “the lowest.” 
We have also the synonyms a-dhas and a-tas, between which 
stands our termination -thas with the same meaning. This 
termination is found directly in Greek in such words as €v-ros 
(intus), voo-ros, “from afar,” &c. But the more usual form in 
which it appears is Ocv (=Oes, Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 250), 
which bears much the same relation to ros that we have seen in 
the Sanscrit. forms -dhas, -tas. Now the meanings of these 
terminations all apply equally well to the ordinals or super- 
latives, whether we consider them as indicating generally sepa- 
ration or removal, or as denoting motion from the subject. 
Thus also the termination applies very well to such words as 
éxao-ros, “the very one,” “the one by himself,” which is 
formed as a superlative from éxas. If these remarks be well 
founded, then -ros must be the proper form of the superlative, 
and -ratos merely a reduplication of it, just as we have both 
Tpi-ratos and tpi-ros. The force of this termination perhaps 
appears most evident in the word zod\oares, which means 
“one taken out of many,” and hence, by a very natural tran- 
sition, “very small;” for, when a given whole is divided into 
many units, the smallness of the unit will of course depend on 
the number of them. The word also signifies “the last of a 
long series,” as in Aristoph. Paw, 559: 


> , . econ , | ~ , 
agracacOa Oupdos nuiv eotet mwoAXAoTTH XpPOVY, 
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z.é. “after so long a time,” “in the last of so long a series of 
years;” the converse of which is odtyoords ypovos (Soph. 
Antig. 619). These meanings arise naturally from the signifi- 
cation which we have given to the affix, and we do not know of 
any other means of explaining the word. We have also a very 
striking proof of the correctness of this view in the ordinary 
use of the superlative in Greek, where we should expect a 
comparative according to our idiom. Thus we have in Aischy- 
lus (Perse, 180): édofarnv por dvo ryuvaik’ eveiuove—eis Ovev 
porew—peye0er THY VOY evTpewectaTa modu, Where these 
two visionary women are supposed to be the first of a series 
including all the actually existing women, with whom they cer- 
tainly would not be classed were there not something in the 
nature of a Greek superlative which renders a construction like 
this necessary. The same also appears from the common Greek 
idiom reurtos aves, “ with four others,” &c. 


165 Although the Greeks generally expressed the comparative 
by ~rve-pos, there was another method which they adopted most 
frequently in the case of dissyllabic adjectives terminating in -pos or -vs 
This was by affixing the termination -1wv. There was, howeyer, a 
great difference in the etymological structure of these and the other 
comparatives. For while the termination -re-pos is appended to a 
fixed case or adverbial inflexion of the positive, the suffix -iwy=.0r-s ig 
added, like other formative adjuncts, to the crude or uninflected form 
of the noun. This fact, which we first pointed out in another place 
(Gr. Gr. art. 269 sqq.), explains all the peculiarities in the form of 
the syllable immediately preceding -repos, in which the traces of the 
original adverb are more or less distinct according to the influence of 
euphonical and other like considerations. The quantity of -iwy is 
variable, the first syllable being short in the old epic poets, and long 
afterwards; in this variableness it stands between the analogous Sanscrit 
terminations -iyas, -iyans, and the Latin -ior, one of which has the 
first syllable always long, and the other always short. Some of the 
comparatives thus formed admit of an anomalous contraction, which 
requires some notice. Thus tayvs makes comp. taxyiwy, superl. ra~ 
xcros, but rayiwy is often contracted into Oaccwv, neut. Paocov, 
Similarly Babvs makes Bacowy; Bpadvs, Bpdocwy; yAvkis, yvoowy; 
pakpos, pacowyv; maxvs, tacowv. To these may be added docov from 
a@yx:, and paddAwv from pada, In all these cases there has been a 
process of assimilation, like that which has taken place in the barytone 
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verbs in -cow*. In the case of Oaccwy, yAvocwr, paccwr, and raccwr, 
there has been an assibilation of the « sound, the aspirate in the first 
word being transferred from the end to the beginning of the syllable, 
according to a principle before explained. The second letter in all 
these words is a representative of the :, as is also the case in GAdos, 
alius, pécoos, medius, pvddov, folium. From the accentuation of 
aocov, Oaccov, and paddAov, it may be inferred that in Attic at least 
the first vowel is long by nature, and it may be doubted whether 
these words ought not to have the iota subscriptum, the i being trans- 
ferred to the first from the second syllable, as is indeed clearly the case 
in kpeioowv, peiCov. 

To ascertain the meaning of this comparative suffix, we must recur 
to what was said in the last chapter on the connexion of the Greek and 
Sanscrit terminations—ios, zya. It appears that these endings express 
a quality or relation, and so differ from the comparative-ending only in 
this, that the comparative properly denotes a relation between two 
only, whereas these terminations express a relation generally. There 
is reason, therefore, to believe that these terminations are only weaker 
forms of the comparative ending in -:wv, just as the terminations of 
med-ius, al-ius, clearly relative words, are only slight variations of the 
comparative-endings in -ior (more anciently -ios), neuter -iws. In fact; 
as we shall show in a subsequent chapter, the original form of the 
genitive was -:ov=-c1ov, which was more usually apocopized into -10, and 
as the qualitative adjectives in -10s were derived from the latter, so the 
comparatives in -1wy=-:ov-s were inflexions of the former. The meaning 
of the ending -:wv is quite in accordance with this derivation. It does 
not imply excess, like the suffix -repos, but only a considerable amount 
of the quality indicated by the adjective—rather more than less—and 
this is often the force of the adjectives in -:os and of the Latin compara- 
tives in -iov,, which may be added to formations in -ter; cf. dex-ter-ior, 
ex-ter-ior, &c. We recognise the same force in our ending -ish, as 
brack-ish, “rather salt than otherwise.” 


166 The word medius is perfectly analogous to ‘dvs; the first 
syllable of medius is the first personal pronoun, just as the first syllable 


of tos is the third. The word “middle” expresses that the subject, 


the here, is considered as equidistant from two other localities, and is 
therefore properly expressed by a variety of the first personal possessive 
pronoun. This possessive in Sanscrit is written madiya, the word 
signifying “middle” is madhya. In Greek the dh or th of the Sanscrit 





* See Book III. Chap. 1, and Book IV. Chap. 4. 
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is assibilated into o, as o1os from Geos, and the ¢ or y is represented by 
the second o of péocos, an assimilation which we often find. We do 
not hesitate to recognise this word in the second part of #j-s.cv. The 
first part bears the same relation to da, Latin di (di-midius “through 
the middle”), that the first syllable of v-mei does to 8ve, The same 
preposition also appears in the first syllable of -uépa and #j-mepos*. 
By an assimilation very like that which has taken place in péooos for 
pédios, we have aAXos for duos, with the same ending signifying quality 
or relation. This is clearly identical with the Sanscrit anya (for aniya, 
from ana the demonstrative) and the Latin alius. The interchange of 
the liquids 7, m, in Greek and Sanscrit, is well known; it is’ also 
common among the dialectical varieties of the Greek language itself 
(Buttmann, Ausf. Sprachl. Vol. I. p. 74). If the connexion between 
GdXos, alius, and anya is admitted, we cannot hesitate about referring 
to the same origin the Latin distinctive pronoun idle or ollws, which 
stands therefore for inia or imius, and differs from alius=anius, only 
as the Latin prefix in differs from the Greek ava; cf. av-piOpos; 
in-numerus, &c. The & of ul-lus, ul-tra, &c. is merely a result of 
the contact with J: see Varronianus, p. 217. The long o of olim is 
confined to those cases where one of the liquids is absorbed ( Varronian. 
p- 146). In @AdnAwv (from dAdo: GAAwv) one of the d’s is absorbed 
in the long vowel, just as the i is omitted in sd/us formed from the 
separative particle se and alius. The Sanscrit synonym anyénya=anya- 
anya is melted down into one word in a somewhat similar manner. 

It may be objected to this resolution of péoos and GAAos into forms 
so analogous to the qualitative ending in -:os on the one hand, and the 
comparative in -iwv on the other, that there is actually a form of aAdos 
(@Adovtos) ending with the former affix, and a comparative of pécos, 
namely, pecaitepos (superl. pecairaros). With regard to dA\otos we 
have only to say that a reduplication of the ending would be quite in 
accordance with the analogy of the Greek language, even though we 
were not entitled to suppose that this elongation took place after the 
word had, by assimilation, lost the outward features of its original 
form. In Sanscrit an-ya and an-ya-tara are synonyms for “ other,” 
“ different.” In fact dA\os is rather a distinctive word, than a compa 
rative like €repos: thus the grammarian says (Bachm. Aneed. II. p. 
376. 1. 4): G\Xos pev €rt mrEvovwy éyeTat Kat Ew) aGAdolov KaTa TO €idus, 
érepos d€ éi dvo, The same may be said of pecairepos: for although 
peéawos, medius, have unquestionably a comparative meaning, yet in the 
general use of the word, it may have become necessary to have a 





* Above, § 150. 
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separate form to express more strongly that one of two objects was 
nearer to the middle point than the other. In Sanscrit, madhya has 
‘a superlative madhyama, like the Latin medioximus. We have before 
remarked on the connexion of tcos and ‘dos, which are both analogous 
in meaning, as the latter is in form also, to péoos (nédi0s). It is ob- 
Servable that ico: has a comparative icairepos, and ‘dios a comparative 
iiaitepos. The former might be explained by the existence of the 
word icaios (the name of the orator), which bears the same relation to 
teos that tprraios, &c. do to tpiros, &c. But we are inclined to believe 
with Buttmann (Ausfihri. Sprachl. § 65, 5. Anm. 6), that the par- 
ticular form of the antepenultima (that is, according to our theory, the 
particular adverb to which the ending -repos is attached) was often 
chosen by the speaker or writer arbitrarily and to suit his own ear. 
Thus we have from dopevos, a perfect passive participle, dopevwrepos, 
aopevairara, and aopevécrara. 


167 When the Greeks formed the comparative in -iwv, they em- 
ployed a superlative in -:c-ros. Similarly, in Sanscrit a superlative in 
+isht‘h’as corresponds to a comparative in -iyans or iyas. It will be 
worth our while to examine these forms a little more minutely. Most 
of the Greek, and many of the Sanscrit, adjectives, which form their 
comparatives and superlatives in this manner, end in -ws or -r(2)-s. 
Why the former should prefer this method it is difficult to say, but 
one may easily see why the latter, which already contain part of the 
ordinary comparative-ending, should repudiate the common termination. 
The fact, however, is, that it is only by a substitution of the ending -ws 
that adjectives in -r0s pass to the qualitative form in -i#v. That is to 
say, those Greek adjectives which already end in -po-s, and those 
Sanserit adjectives which have this or any other consonant-suffix, drop 
it in the comparative, which is formed as if from an adjective in -ws. 
Thus, aicy-pes makes aicy-iwy, éy0-pos, éxO-iwv, &c. In Sanscrit the 
vowel of the new positive is always affected by guna: thus, kship-ra 
“ swift,” makes kshép-iyas ; kshud-ra “little,” kshéd-iyas ; di-ra “far,” 
dav-tyas ; yu-van “ young,” yat-iyas ; sthi-la “ thick,” sthav-iyas, &c. 
We think the long syllable in the penultima of these Greek and 
Sanscrit comparatives, is occasioned by the coalition of the final vowel 
u,; from which they are always formed, with the i of the ending. In 
the words @accwv, yAvcowv, &c. the final w has been elided, and the 
short i as usual changed into y, whence the assimilation. ‘There are 
three instances of a somewhat similar kind in Sanscrit: pri-ya “ dear,” 
sthi-ra “firm,” and sphi-ra “swollen,” form their comparatives by 
adding -yas to a guna of the roots, thus, pré-yas, sthé-yas, sphé-yas. 
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The reason of this is obvious: for otherwise there would be a concur- 
rence of éiy =eiiy, which would not be allowable. 

In compliance with the custom of all writers on grammar we have 
talked of a superlative in -:c-ros or -ish’-th’as. If it were true, as 
Grimm supposes (Deutsche Gramm. III. p. 583), that the superlative 
is properly formed from the comparative, it would be necessary to infer 
that these two syllables constitute the ending of the superlative as such, 
and that, in the Sanscrit at least, the syllable ish was a contraction of 
-tyas, and this is Bopp’s notion (Krit. Gramm. der Sanskrita-Sprache, 
p- 113). To us it appears quite unnecessary to derive the superlative 
from the comparative in any case. Nobody will assert that the more 
common comparative ending -ta-ra, -re-pos, is contained in the cor- 
responding superlative; why then should we suppose that the other 
comparative is? The comparative expresses a relation between two 
things: one is farther than or beyond the other (ta-ra), or bears a 
certain qualitative ratio to it (i-yd/s). The superlative expresses that 
the thing is the last in the series, proceeding from (-ta) the object nearest 
to (-ma) the subject, or both (-ta~-ma). These ideas are surely distinct, 
and need not be derived from one another. We believe that this super- 
lative-ending -1c-ros is simply the termination -ros, which we have 
already spoken of, appended to an adverb in -is. The adverb in -ts, 
by the side of which we frequently find an adverb in -a (cf. péya, pore, 
pada, porss, &c.), seems to be an abbreviated inflexion of adjectives in 
-v- or -ev-, The v is turned into +, which probably always followed 
it in the complete termination -vis or Avis before the v was vocalized ; 
thus the Sanscrit root svid is represented both by 3-wp and id-pus ; hve, 
the root of vids, appears in pv-w and /filius, éuoi=éue-i, appears as 
éuv in Beeotian Greek (Apollon. de pronom. p. 364), "OtAevs = Fidevs 
appears as ‘Idevs or Oidevs (Hermann de emend. Gr. Gr. 415), &e. 
At any rate all comparisons in -.wyv and -1cros seem to be ultimately 
referable to positives in -vs, -evs, or to adverbs in-is. Although these 
forms in -vs or -vis do not exist, they may be presumed as possible 
from the analogies pointed out by Buttmann (Ausfiihri. Spri. § 67. 
Anm. 6): namely, by the side of pax-pds, alcy-pos, and vex-pos, we 
have the forms pyx-v-vw (in which the root-syllable is guna’d as in the 
Sanscrit superlatives, and in py«ic-Tos, pnxos), aisy-v-vn, and véxvs. 
Similarly, xaAAiwy, xdAd\ioros, though immediately connected with 
kadds=xad-dos, most probably refer to a by-form xad-Aus; cf. kaA-Av-veo 
after the analogy of wodvs, modAds, mpavs, mpaos, &c. We do not, 
however, agree with Buttmann in regarding the terminations -vs and 
-os as originally the same. On the contrary, the terminations in -vs, 
as will hereafter be shown, contain a distinct pronominal addition to 
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the crude form of the word, while in the ending -os the nominative 
suffix is immediately attached. It is no slight proof of the durability 
of these suffixes, that Sanscrit words in -ws or -w are always represented 
in Greek by corresponding adjectives in -vs or substantives in -v: thus 
for the Sanscrit svddus, prithus, urus, deus, laghus, mridus and madhu, 
we have the Greek névs, wAartus, evpus, wKus, é-Aaxyvs, Bpadvs and pebv. 
The Sanscrit dahus has two Greek representatives, Bab’s and mrayus, 
just as ahis stands between éxs and duis, or han between dav (pov-os, 
émépv-ov) and @av (Odv-atos, Ov-rcxw) (Benary, Berl. Jahrb. August 
1834, p. 229). There are cases, in which the superlative termina- 
tion is -oc-ros=ws-rTos, as in ToAA-oc-Tos, for which we might have 
had zod\wwros, as may be seen by a comparison of oAryoo-tos with 
OXyic-Tos. For the form zodvs admits of an adverb in -is, as woos 
does of an adverb is -ws, and perhaps, after all, the difficult word 
tpirodortos in Soph. Antig. 857, may contain a remnant of this other 
superlative of roAvs. The name ’Odvocevs=’Odvacers or’ Odocevs points 
to an original odryev’s, which would fully account for oAtyoros (see 
Kenrick, Herod. p. 281, and Varron. p. 104). The terminations -repos, 
-TaTos, are sometimes appended to adverbs in -is from by-forms in -evs, 
as in AaXic-repos, mtwyic-TEpos, aprayic-rtatos, &c. We must not 
confuse this with the fact that adjectives, in -ys or -y7s and -evrs, and 
even some in -wv (ov-s), -:< (-:x-s), regularly form the comparative and 
superlative in -éo-repos, -éo-raros ; for in these cases we have remains 
of the adverb in -ws. Nor does the apparent analogy of magis favour 
the derivation of péyo-ros from an imaginary comparative péys for 
seyiwv; the comparative of mag-nus has suffered all sorts of abbre- 
viations: in major the gi has become 7 as usual, while magis has lost 
the w of the ending: the g has become z in the Zend mazista, and has 
vanished altogether from the French mais. There is no reason what- 
ever why there should not be a form peye-vs, as well as péye-O0s. On 
the contrary, the existence of péyio-ros is a reason for presuming the 
existence of pevyevs, just as we might presume the existence of ”Apevs, 
if we did not know it, from the superlative ap:o-ros, and as a positive 
vasus has been inferred from the Zend superlative vahista (Benary, 
Berl. Jahrb. August 1834, p. 230). In fact, the adverb poys, as 
we have already mentioned, is itself an argument in favour of the same 
supposition. We find éxa-repos by the side of éxac-ros, because, as 
we shall see, ka is an adverb as well as éxas. So also some adjectives 
in -vs add the terminations -repos, -raros to their neuter used ad- 
verbially, as well as employing the other adverbial form in =i. 
Cf. yAvcvtatos with yAvk-10-Tos. 
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168 REPOSITIONS are pronouns or positional words in 

the strictest sense of the term. They express rela- 
tions of place, and in their ordinary use are employed to denote 
the relative positions of visible objects. Grammarians tell us 
that they govern cases, and it is the prevailing practice to 
arrange them according to the cases which they are said to 
govern. But this is palpably erroneous: for in all languages 
which have any inflexions a case may express by itself any re- 
lation which the addition of a preposition could give to it, and, 
in languages which, like the Sanscrit, have a complete assort- 
ment of cases, many relations of place are invariably expressed 
by the cases without any particle prefixed. Such would have 
been the fact in the Greek language too, but the rules of 
euphony, conyenience, the influence of writing, and a multitude 
of other causes, have contributed to mutilate the terminations of 
the nouns as well as of the verbs, and thus prepositions, the force 
of which was originally included in the case-endings, have come 
to be prefixed for the sake of greater distinctness, just as the 
particular noun is placed after the pronoun, called the article, 
in repetitions, and just as the nominative case is prefixed to 
the verb. 


169 There are eighteen Greek words which are commonly 
reckoned as prepositions: six monosyllables, eis, ev, e£, mpo, 
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7 poss avy, and twelve: dissyllables, audi, ava, avti, amo, dd, 
ézt, KaTa, MeTA, Tapa, epi, Uwép, Uro. We shall consider 
these according to the relations which they express, and not ac- 
cording to any arbitrary division of former grammarians*. Since 
the prepositions retain their original meaning, as words indicating 
positions and directions in space, more characteristically than 
any other pronominal words, and also present the simplest com- 
binations of the original elements of the pronouns, we will, pre- 
viously to examining these Greek forms separately and in detail, 
endeayour to point out their etymological analysis in a sum- 
mary manner, and to explain the general principles of their com- 
position. 

It has been stated before that the primitive pronouns are 
three in number, expressing respectively the positions here, near 
to the here, and there, and that different modificatious of di- 
rection or position may be denoted by combining these original 
stems with one another or with the particle Ja or ra. On 
examination it will appear that all the Greek prepositions, with 
the exception of d:d which is a form of the second numeral, are 
compounds of at least two of the primary elements, or of one of 
them with -ra. We have already adverted to the principles 
according to which we would arrange and classify all pronominal 
eompounds (§ 130). After a careful dissection of all the pro- 
nominal forms with which we are acquainted, we have arrived 
at the conclusion, that if any one of the elements of position 
is combined with -ra, it indicates motion and continuation in a 
direction of which the element in question represents the point 
nearest to the subject; and that, by subjoining any one of the 
pronominal elements to any other of them, we denote a motion 
or continuation from the position denoted by the first element 
towards that indicated by the second. Thus we have seen, that 
the second element when prefixed to -ra (as in ka-ra) expresses 
motion onwards from the position indicated as near, so as, in 
fact, to coincide with a word indicating the third position (fa, 
or even ¢a-ra); and that the first element subjoined to the third 
(as in ta-ma) expresses motion or continuation from the third 





* The object of this chapter is to discuss the signification rather than 
the syntax of the Greek prepositions: as a supplement to the cases they 
are fully treated in the Greek Grammar, articles 470—488, ; 
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position towards the first, so as to coincide with the second 
position (cf. fini-timus, &c.). We shall find this method most 
amply illustrated by the Greek prepositions. Of these za-pd, 
qe-pi, T-p0, m-po-s, are compounded of the first element and pa. 
In the first, which is also written zra-pai, we find both elements 
in the simplest form. In the second, in which traces of a heavier 
ending still remain, the vowel of the first element has assumed 
the lighter form e, according to a principle which will be more 
fully explained hereafter. In a-po and z-po-s, which are in 
fact one and the same word, another element has been subjoined 
in the s, indicating motion or transitiveness, and probably a 
shortened form of the affix -os, -o1o, which plays an important 
part as the sign of the genitive case. In consequence of this 
addition, the root-vowel has been dropt before the liquid, and 
a medium weight given to the vowel of the termination, The 
forms 7-po-Ti, wo-ri, also used for w-po-s, are compounds, one 
of the preposition z-po, the other of the simple element of the 
first pronoun, with the element of the second under the form 
qt=s¢ (§ 152); and both, therefore, denote (the former more 
strongly) motion from the first to the second position, A similar 
form is ue-ra, which is compounded of the first and third elements, 
and signifies “with” as a connexion between the here and the 
there, and “after” as denoting an approximation to their union. 
The third pronoun is subjoined to the second in xa-ra, as it is 
to the first in me-ra, and the meaning which results is ana- 
logous. In the Sanscrit sa-ma, the first element is appended 
to a form of the second; the meaning “ with,” which results, is 
explicable in much the same way as the similar sense of we-ra. 
If the latter expresses “with” as implying a junction of the 
here with the there, so sa~-ma may convey the same sort of idea 
as implying an union of the near with the here. We shall see 
by and by how this differs from ovy = Fa-v. The prepositions 
U-7r0, v-7é-p, are related as ta is to ta-ra; the latter expresses 
a continuance of the direction implied by the former. It must 
be observed, however, that the final vowel of id, like that of 
amd, mp0, indicates the loss of the genitive s, so that the full 
form was ix, or va0s =v7obev. The first syllable of v-d is 
a vocalization of the second pronoun Fa or sva. In Sanscrit it 
appears as wu in u-pa, and in Latin as sw in su-b. Of the suc- 
cessive mutilations of this stem from sva to Ai, 7, we haye 
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already spoken, and we have also hinted the general tendency 
of the aspirated labial to vocalize itself into 7 as well as w. 
We shall, therefore, have little difficulty in recognising it in the 
Greek v, the Latin sw, or even in the Sanscrit w. According to 
this analysis v-zro should signify a direction from the immediately 
near to the here, and v-é-p a continuation of motion in that 
direction ; we shall see presently that this agrees very well with 
the common use of these prepositions as the correlatives ‘“ under” 
and “over.” The element a (e), must be the ultimate form 
either of ha from Fa, or of na. There are many cases in which 
this element appears in combination with an existing na, and we 
must suppose in those cases, either that it is a mere prothesis 
like the ¢ or o in é-yé, o-dovs, or that it is the pronoun Fa pre- 
fixed to na. As there are occasionally traces of a lost digamma, 
we might incline to the latter explanation, which is particularly 
applicable to the case of prepositions compounded with na. Now 
there are three Greek prepositions in which we have the com- 
pound of a or e and na:—a-vd, eis = é-vs, and é-v. The idea 
of farness is strongly conveyed by the first; the last and 
shortest form conveys simply and explicitly the idea of locality ; 
and in the second this is combined with the idea of motion. 
The element @ (e) appears in three other prepositions, a-zo, 
é-mi, and é-£ =¢-xs. In these compounds there is reason to believe 
that the a or é is the residuum of the element na. For other- 
wise we must have an unmeaning reduplication of the idea of 
nearness in the preposition ¢£, and a-ao would, on that sup- 
position, be identical with v-70 = Fa-ro. The lighter vowel is 
chosen in the two latter because their terminations are heavier. 
The two former are indicative of a direction from the distant to 
the here: the latter of motion from the distant to that which 
is near. The first and third have the cognate meanings “ from” 
and ‘out of:” that which comes from the distant hitherward 
comes “from,” or, if through an intermediate spot, “out of” it. 
The signification of émi is “upon” or “across;” the vowel of 
its termination, as well as that of e-pi, points to an original 
expression of locality by way of case-ending. A comparison of 
amo, ay (a-os), m-po, m-po-s, convinces us that both a-o 
and 7-po originally possessed the final s, which we have men- 
tioned before as the index of transitiveness. ‘Av-ri and ap-di 
are compounds, of which the first part is a-vad. The latter part 
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of av-ri is the same as the termination of apo-ri = mpo-s, and 
is therefore equivalent to the sign of the genitive case. The 
termination of ay-di is a mutilation of the second pronominal 
stem, which is often used to form the locative or dative case. 
In Molic and Dorie au-di is written au-ri, but we regard this 
as merely a dialectical corruption. It is clear from au-@w = ava 
duvw, that ge for og: is the more genuine form. A similar but — 
more general corruption has taken place in ¢-zi, the last syllable 
of which does not appear to be a case-variation of the ending 
of a-wo, but a substitute for dz, since in its proper meaning 
é-7i is strictly locative. If therefore the first syllable é is a 
residuum of avy-, we may trace au-gi and émi to a common 
origin, and we shall see that their use is not so very different. 


170 We commence our separate examination of the Greek 
prepositions with eis and ev, which we believe to have been 
originally identical, and which express the simplest and most 
elementary notion of locality—the being in a place. In the 
Sanscrit system of cases there is one which by itself expresses 
this relation, and therefore it is not to be wondered at that there: 
should be no Sanserit preposition corresponding to ev. Now in 
the Sanscrit pronouns the termination of this locative case is 7-n: 
thus, tasmin, “in this,” kasmin, “in what?” étasmin, “in the. 
same,” yasmin, “in what,” sarvasmin, “in every thing.” The 
pronouns of the first and second person are exceptions: these 
form their locatives in 7, like the bulk of the Sanscrit nouns*. 
Bopp supposes (Vergl. Gramm. p. 231) that the termination in 
-i-n is of later origin than that in -¢, and that the final n is 
merely a v edeAxvoTikor, or an arbitrary addition, We do not 
believe that v emedxvorixov in Greek words is a merely eapri- 
cious termination: there is.no reason why an n should be added; 
and it is very easy to see, on the contrary, how time might have: 
caused an abbreviation of the ending, which is so liable to become: 
evanescent (§ 114), Besides, the use of the full termination in old 
words, like the pronouns, in Sanscrit, and its appearance in the 
Greek and Latin pronouns are to us sufficient proofs of its being 





* Those Sanscrit nouns which form their locative in é are no variation - 
from the general ending. in #, for in all those nouns the crude form ends in. 
a, and é = a. 
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the most ancient form of the locative. The Greek pronouns, in 
which this termination is found, are éuiv, Telv, tiv, iv, civ, opiv, 
piv, iv, nut, UID, mpl, &c. In Latin it is even more exten- 
siyely used, though in accordance with the genius of the lan. 
guage it is generally changed into i-m, except in compounds. 
Olim is obviously the locative of ile or olle, and means “ in that 
time.” The same appears with regard to the other adverbs of 
times guom and interim. nim is the locative of some lost 
pronoun analogous to the Sanscrit éna, and means “in that” = 
“for,” just as sin means “in this” = “if,” the one pointing to 
something that has been mentioned, the other to something about 
to be mentioned. Enim, which is related to nam, just as tango 
is to contingo (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), is a compound 
word like the Sanserit a-na, é-na, é-ta, é-ka: compare the 
Greek viv, viv, voodi, with xet-vos, ti-vos, a-va. The same 
termination with the same meaning is found in istim, istin-c(e), 
illim, illin-ce(e), hin-e(e), intrin-secus, extrin-secus, quin, in-de, 
utrin-de, un-de, subin-de, dein, &e. The first part of peren- 
die, which, as we showed before, is formed like the Sanscrit 
parédyus, or aparédyus, from a pronominal adjective signify- 
ing “other,” or “further,” and the common word “a day,” ex- 
hibits the locative of the adjective very clearly, as does also 
the Sanscrit equivalent aparé = apara-i. It is obvious that 
this termination -in or -en is identical with the Latin preposition 
7-n, which from the disuse of the locative case is always em- 
ployed to express the simple notion of locality. The difference 
of vocalization need not prevent us from identifying ev with in. 
The Latin in may express the meaning of all the Greek com- 
pounds of a- or ¢- with va, and even the negative prefix ava, 
which is a formation of the same kind: ¢.g. ava pépos =in- 
vicem; eis Thy Tokw = in urbem; ev TH woke =in urbe; 
avipiOnos = in-numerus. We must therefore be contented to 
suppose that the first part of ¢v =7-n is the ultimate weakened 
form of the second personal pronoun, the stronger form of which 
appears in the Greek locative i-va, “ where,” and both stronger 
and weaker in the forms analyzed in the last chapter but one. 
There are traces of this locative of the second pronoun in the 
prepositions ew, evi; and in this pronominal sense ey itself is, 
often. used_in the best writers. Thus, Sophocl. Ad. Tyr. 27: 
év 0 0 ruppopos Peds oxyvras éXavver, And thus we see why. 
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the first and second personal pronouns, when it was necessary to 
give to them that more marked and definite expression of local- 
ity which is conducive to their distinctness as numerals, were 
occasionally combined with this form of the third demonstrative 
pronoun. 

That eis and év are essentially the same word has not 
escaped the notice of Greek scholars. In Pindar we have év with 
an accusative case expressing motion to a place, where we should 
certainly find eis in Attic (Pyth. II. 11, and 86. V. 38. Nem. VII. 
31), and there are passages in which eis with an accusative is 
found instead of ev with a dative (Porson ad Eurip. Pheniss. 
1381). It might be suggested that eis = evs was the basis both 
of és and ev, the former omitting the pv, the latter the s. But it 
is not necessary to regard them in this light. We consider them 
to be related simply as peis, uév, deis and dev; namely, mév, 
dév, and év are three locatives, and peis, defs and eis are three 
transitive forms incorporating the idea of locality. That eis ex- 
presses motion to a place (not unlike -de), while ev expresses 
nothing but locality, or the abiding in a place, is to be ex- 
plained from the addition of the element s, which is also a mark 
of the nominative or relation of subjectivity. The termination 
n(a)s appears also in the Latin preposition tra-ns. 


' There is only one passage, so far as we know, in which the preposi- 
tion eis has occasioned any difficulty. It is in Euripides, Bacchw, 742: 
Tavpa 8 vBpioral xels Képas Oupovpevor 
To mpocbev, 
from which Virgil has taken his irasci in cornua (Georg. III. 232. 
Aineid, XII. 104), and which is also imitated by #lian (Hist. Anim. 
II. 20, and IV. 28, where we have vfpiCew eis xépas). We think the 
line in Euripides explicable from the idea of “looking towards,” implied 
in the classical use of eis, and from the passage in his Helena (1558), 
where a bull is described as xvptwv re vwra xels Kepas mapeu(srerwv 
With regard to the so-called usage of ws as a synonym for els, it 
need only be observed that this adverb is constantly employed by the 
best writers with prepositions of motion like eis, éwi, pos, especially 
the latter, followed by an accusative, so that the three words are equi- 
valent to ws with a participle, and the construction is explained in 
the common grammars by a supposed ellipse of the participle. This, of 
course, is an unnecessary hypothesis ; but it is generally easy to see that 
there is an ellipsis of the preposition pos in the apparent use of ws for 
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eis with the accusative, which is generally restricted to the names of 
persons. Thus we read (Demosth. Phil. III. p. 113): cis Pwxéas ws 
Tpos suppaxous émopevero, where eis Dwxéas strictly speaking. denotes 
the name of the country, whereas ws mpos ovpydyous is a personal 
reference: from which mode of speaking arose the use of ws alone with 
the names of persons, in nearly the same sense as eis with the names 
of things; ¢.g. mpécBes wéroppev ws Baciréa for ws mpos Baciréa 
(Demosth. Phil. I. p. 54). 


171 The most elementary notion of situation next to that 
of mere locality is the notion of that which is before us, in which 
the notion of forwardness, or motion forwards, is included. The 
simplest word for expressing this in Greek is apd, which is a 
compound of the first pronominal stem under the form pa with 
the termination ra, signifying, as we have seen, motion, and 
conveying the idea of beyond. This word, like eis and ev, ap- 
pears among the numerals; for a superlative form of it (pros) 
is used as the ordinal of the first number. Another form of 
apo is mpoti (Sanscrit prati) or zo-ri, where vx has taken the 
place of the genitive -s. That z-po-s is only the fuller and more 
genuine form of z-po appears as well from the comparison of 
d-70, avy, suggested above, as from the fact that a-pos, under 
the still more complete form wdpos, is used as a synonym for 
apo. The idea of motion, conveyed by z-pos or m-po-ri, has 
been before explained; the form apos combines with a word 
expressing here, the syllable 7a indicating motion, and the ter- 
mination s, which has much the same force (compare eis): po- 
vi contains the same affix in a fuller form, and av-ri, which is 
all but a synonym of zpo, also terminates in this genitival 7: = 
Oev=s. As pa ultimately = va, and as a-va = Fa-va, the only 
difference between m-po-ri and a-v-vi is that which is indicated 
by the first syllable; namely, the starting-point in pert is the 
here, in a-v-ri, the near. 


172 We have already suggested that ¢-ai and au-@i = 
dva-gu are by-forms of one and the same preposition. If so, the 
primary meaning of both must be superposition combined with 
an idea of juxtaposition, and this resolves itself into the ideas of 
upon and around. Before we examine this meaning we will 
point out the connexion between these particles and their San- 
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serit and Latin synonyms abhi and ob. Wilson’s account of 
abhi is as follows: “ Abhi is a preposition and particle implying 
(1) superiority in place, rank, or power (over, upon, against, 
above), (2) proximity (near), (3) separation (severally), (4) 
wish, desire, (5) conjunction, particularizing (to, with respect to). 
Thus, abhi-kramitun, to overpower; abhi-gantun, to approach, 
abhi-khyadtun, to speak to; abhi-bhava, disgrace; abhi-lasha, 
desire; abhyagnin, on the fire.” From this abhi we have the 
adverb abhitas, “near.” The conjunction and inseparable pre- 
position apt, which is a still nearer approach to the Greek ezi, 
occurs as a preposition before a few roots, and seems to signify 
‘over;’ the roots dha, ‘to place,’ nah “to fasten,” receive 
the meaning “to cover” when this particle is prefixed. The a 
of api is usually omitted; e.g. pinaddha, “ covered,” “clothed.” 
As a conjunction, we very often find api by itself, without any 
rejection of the a, in which case it signifies “even,” “ though,” 
“yet,” “assuredly,” ‘ moreover,” “therefore,” “also;” it is 
likewise an interrogative particle; the compound kim-apt is equi- 
valent to quispiam, or, if preceded by the relative, to guieunque 
(Wilson sub v.; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita- 
Sprache, p. 55; and Glossar. Sanscr. p. 73). So that api and 
abhi seem to be modifications of the same word. This view of 
the connexion of ézi, abhi, and api, is supported by the common 
usage of ei, which always conveys the idea of nearness or 
approximation, even when it is followed by an accusative and 
signifies motion. Now we may fairly conclude that the nasal 
has fallen out in abhi for ambhi = audi, just as in abhra = 
duGpos, in ubhau = audw, ambo, &c. The identity therefore of 
é7vi and abhi farther confirms the connexion between ei and 
audi. On the other side evi coincides so remarkably in some 
of its applications with the Latin ob, that it is difficult to suppose 
that the Greek and Latin prepositions can have had different ori- 
gins. Thus optimus from ob manifestly denotes uppermost, and 
therefore stands like supremus and summus in complementary 
opposition to infimus and tmus. Here we have ob with the com- 
mon meaning of ézi, “upon.” But it corresponds to the other 
meanings of éi and ani, as Festus tells us (p. 178, Miiller) : 
“ob preepositio alias ponitur pro circum, ut cum dicimus urbem 
obsideri, ob-vallari, ob-signart....alias pro ad ponitur, ut Ennius: 
ob Romam noctu legiones ducere cepit, et alibi ob Trojam 
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dusit.” So also in the fragment of his Telamon quoted by 
Cicero (Tuse. Disp. Ill. 18): Hicine est ille Telamo, modo 
quem gloria ad celum extulit, quem adspectabant, cujus ob os 
Graii ora obvertebant sua. (Compare the ém-orperros aiwv of 
ZEschyl. Choéph. 350.) The same may be said of the use of obeo, 
“to go to,” “to visit.” The English preposition “ upon” conveys 
much the same idea as emi in such passages as Hom. Od. V. 17: 
ol Kév pw wéuTrotev Ew evpéa vOTa Baddoons. Now it is pretty 
elear that ob is a shortened form of amb. Thus obba stands by 
the side of @ufé, and Festus has told us that there are many 
usages of ob in composition in which it corresponds in meaning to 
audi or qepi, even more than to exi: compare obsidere urbem 
with the Greek “é(ecOa: on the one hand, and repixabycOa 
KUKAw TO Teryos On the other: if ob-scurus reminds us of eézi- 
axwos and ob-edio of éxaxovw, ob-esus (bassus) suggests augu- 
Aagys, and ob-erro may be translated by reprtAav@uar; and if 
occupo corresponds to ér:AapBdvw, so does ob-liquus to appidrokos. 


173 But. we must now show that ew and api agree 
occasionally in meaning with one another. The most striking 
instance of this is furnished by the syntactical usage of éai with 
the genitive and dative as corresponding to that of au@i or zepi 
with the accusative and dative. With the genitive case, emi 
denotes, as we have elsewhere shown*, superposition with sepa- 
ration. The latter part of the meaning belongs more imme- 
diately to the case itself, but of course the preposition must be 
able to reconcile itself to such an application. Now there are 
two modes of connecting the idea of superposition with that of 
separation. The first is when we imply that the separation is 
total, but that a line drawn over one object will pass over the 
other. Here then we denote direction or motion at a certain 
height or distance: ¢. g. a ship at sea was spoken of as up in 
the air (ueréwpos); hence such phrases as wei ert Tapou 
(Thucyd. I. 116); and past or distant time supposes a reckoning 
upwards, as we shall show farther when we come to the tempo- 
ral augment; hence we have such phrases as éai Aapetovu éryé- 
vero (Herod. VI. 98). It is clear that we might say, with a 
slight difference of meaning, wAciv augi Zduov, and audi rov 
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Aapeiov ypovov. The other mode of considering superposition 
and separation together is where we signify that the whole of a 
superimposed object does not rest on the supporting surface. 
Thus we imply only. a partial superposition when we say that 
planks are laid across piles fixed at intervals (Herod. V. 16: 
ixpia érl Tov oTavpwy éornxe), or that burdens are placed on 
the head or shoulders, so as to extend beyond them on both 
sides (Herod. II. 35: ot wev éwi tav xeparéwv popéovor, at dé 
ryuvatkes €rt Tav @pwy). Hence such phrases as émi Opovov 
cabiCecOat, ed’ trmov oxeioOat, because in sitting and riding the 
legs hang down by the side, and the Spartan woman gaye her 
son his shield with the words: » rav » él ras (Plutarch. Lae. 
Apophth. p. 241 %). Much in the same way, we find audi used 
with the accusative, as in Eurip. Phan. 122: aowid’ appt Bpa- 
xXiova xovPifwv. With the dative éwi and audi give many 
traces of a cognate meaning; thus we can say with the same 
signification of proximity oixéovres em! Xtpvuove (Herod. VII. 
75), or audi divas Evpimov (Iph. T. 6). As however aude 
has retained its original form more completely than éai, we 
must expect that the combined meanings “up and about, or 
around,” will be more consistently retained by the stronger word. 


174 There is a very remarkable reference to the original meaning of 
émt and api, when the former is used in composition to signify mu- 
tuality, an interchange, a running of one thing into another. As this 
meaning of é7t has not been sufficiently noticed by Greek scholars, we 
shall illustrate it by examples. In this sense éz} is frequently prefixed 
to dAXos, or some word like it, and the origin of the meaning seems to 
be the same as that of @\AyAwv, with which indeed it is combined, if we 
may adopt Hermann’s very probable emendation of Sophocles (Antig. 57): 

tpitov 8 adérpw svo piav Kal’ yuéepav 

avTOKTOVOUYTE, TW TAaTwpw, fopov 

KoWwov KaTepyacavtT’ é€madAnArow KXEpow. 
The expression of mutuality or interchange by juxtaposition seems to 
have been the result of a natural love of brachylogy or the shortest 
mode of expressing our meaning. When we say “they hurt one an- 
other,” we mean that A hurt B, and also that B hurt A: which would 
certainly not be expressed by saying “ the one hurt the other.” Simi- 
larly in Greek, if we wrote GAAo: Exreway aAdovs, we should merely 
express that the one party killed the other, but if we put the two 
pronouns together and write GAAo: GAAous (aAArAovs) ExTEwav, We eX- 
press that the slaughter was mutual, that there were killers on both 
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sides. It is therefore by an obvious contrivance for the purpose of 
saving a superabundance of words, that, whenever reciprocity is in- 
tended to be expressed, the subject and object are placed in immediate 
contact, in order that the hearer or reader may combine them both into 
one idea of agency. The fusion which has taken place in @AArAwv is 
only a further extension of the juxtaposition. In Plato, Resp. IV. p. 
444, we have vm’ aAAnAwv twice by the side of G@AXo Um aAdov. It is 
precisely the same case with phrases like zpo o tov évoncev and mpos 
@AX0T GdAov, This expression of reciprocity, by creating an idea of 
contiguity or contact, is sometimes extended in Greek to an expression 
of identity. This appears from the use of éavtovs, avrovs, for adArAous 
(see Hesychius and his commentators sub v. éavrovs). In the passage 
of Sophocles quoted above, we have avtoxrovovvte for d\An\oKTovowrTe, 
and farther on in the same play (145), we find xa avrow diKpareis 
Adyxas oryoavte for kar’ GddAndwv. In Plato (Parmenides, p. 133 F) 
we see the grounds of this usage more clearly: @AX’ ov ra év nuiv mpos 
exelva TH Sivamw exer ovdé Exeva mpos Huds, GAN, O Aéyw, adTa avTav 
Kat ™ pos QUTa éxelva TE éoTt, kal Ta map npaiv WTAUTWS ™pos éavTd,— 
that is, @AAyAwY Kal pos GAAna, We do not very well understand 
what the author of the cwaywyn rAEfewv xpnoinw (Bekkeri Anecdot. 
p- 378) means by asserting that the converse is the case: @AArjAwy avtt 
TOV EavTaV. OVTWS Evpimidns Kal Oovkvdisys’ kal mov tives GAAHAOY 
é yevoavro, dyti Tov éavtav. The passage of Thucydides here alluded 
to is as follows (II. 70): 6 re ciros éweAcAoime:, kal Ga TE TOMA 
emeyeyernto avtdO: H3n Bpwoews mwépt dvayxaias, Kai Twes Kal GdAnAwY 
éyéyewvro. It is here simply stated that the Potideans were reduced 
to the necessity of feeding on human flesh: of course @AAyAwv is not 
used in its ordinary signification, for there could certainly be no recipro- 
city in such an action as that referred to in the text; but still less can 
any reflexive meaning be intended. Thucydides perhaps considers the 
Potidzeans as one body, and intends, by the use of adAyAwv, to indicate 
that they fed upon the corpses of their fellow-citizens: this is the only 
way in which we can comprehend the interpretation given in the cvva- 
yoy. There are other passages in which a@AAsjAwv cannot be inter- 
preted with any reference to reciprocity. In Odyss. XII. 102, dAAjAwv 
must be equivalent to érépwy if the present punctuation is retained : 
tov 8 Erepov cxoredov yOapnarwrepov over, "Odvocer, 
mAnoiov GAXnAwv* Kai Kev dioleTEevoeias. 

But it is better, perhaps, to understand it as if it were written of 
oKOTEAOL TAjotov eiow GAA(YAwY, putting a full stop at the end of the 
first line. In such words as @dAndovyxos, @\Andovyxia, the idea of reci- 
procity is merged in that of contiguity or union. 
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Besides €madAnros we have €madAoKapTos and é7a\\cxavAos in 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plaut. III. 18), with the same meaning of reci- 
procity. The use of éra\\docew and its derivatives, in the sense of 
alternation or interchange, is very common. Thus in Homer (Jliad 
XITI. 359) we have: 

vw 8 Epidos kpatepys Kal opottov mod€euo1o 

meipap éwaddAdkavtes, ex audorepot Tavvecay, 
i.e. “alternating the rope of war, pulling it now to one side, now to 
the other, fighting with various success.” The metaphor is taken from 
a game, in which two people tried their strength by pulling at a rope, 
which is also alluded to in Iliad XI. 336: 

évba oft xara ica paynv érawoce Kpoviwv, 

The Homeric éroixyecGa: also expresses reciprocity, especially when it 
means “to walk backwards and forwards in weaving :” comp. forop 
érroryopuevyy (Iliad I. 31) with Pindar’s icra@y radipBapovs ddous (Pyth. 
IX. 18). 

The word érad\ayy is used by Herodotus (I. 74) to express an 
interchange of matrimonial relations between two families: kat yapwv 
énaddaynv éroincav: ‘“Advartea yap Eyvwoav Sovva: tHv Ouvyarepa 
*Apuguy ’"Aotudyel to Kvafapew radi. On the similar word éra\iakis, 
see Wyttenbach on Plutarch (Moral I. 2, p. 885). In this sense 
érvyapia is used (Herodot. II. 147); it also denotes a jus mutui con- 
nubii between two states or parties in a state (Wolf ad Demosth. 
Leptin. p. 282). The word éradAdrrew is used to express an inter- 
change or interlacing in a material sense in the following passages: ta 
pév €ott Kapyapocovta a’tav—ra Sé dvewadXaxtTa—KapyapdoorvTa 
yap éotw dca éwardartea Tos oddvtas Tous o€eis (Aristot. Hist. 
Anim. I. ¢, 1. p. 501 Bekker) ; apxewv TaY vevpwYy éradrayy, “the 
interlacing of the ends of the muscles” (Aretzeus, p. 34 B, Boerhaave) ; 
and a line or two lower down in the same page, dAAnAowwt Ewadrakapueva 
els Yraopov sxnpatos, “interlacing with one another like the letter y.” 
In a metaphorical sense érad\arrew is applied to express verbal am- 
biguities ; thus, Xenophon, Mem.III. 8.§ 1: un mn 0 Adyos éwmadrAax Oy, 
“lest your words be perverted.” Aristot. Polit. I. 6, (p. 1255, 1. 13 
Bekker) : aitiov 8€ ravrns audio nticews Kal Oo Toe? ToVs AOyous émad= 
ANarrew, OT1....€7e: SiacTavTwY Ye Xwpis TOUTwY TMY oYwV, Ke TA. 
“that which makes the arguments run into one another and inter- 
change....for if they were kept distinct,...&c.” In this sense évap- 
gotepiCew is very frequently found: érapdorepioa:. cis dudiBorias 
ayayew tov Aoyov (Timeus, Lex, Platon. s. v.): see also Suidas and 
Hesychius. Plato, Huthydemus, p. 500 D: 6 adedpds cov eEnuporé= 


pixe tov Adyov, — Resp. V. p. 479 B: Tots év Tals éotiaceow émapn 
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porepiCovew éowxe—xal yap TavTa émapgorepi(ew.—Scholiast. ad Ari- 
stoph. Pac. 849: érappotepiCovtws edexTat Kal mpos TO mpaypa Kai 
mpos ro aoedyes. Id. ad Plutum, 635: raiCwv yap érapporepiCotcas 
AeFers €Oyxev. The word also occurs in the sense of “to fluctuate,” 
“to waver between two parties or opinions:” érapydorepiCew, To py 
mayiws év Tt BovheverOa cat mparrew, GAG Kal Tose Kal TOE Siavoei- 
o8a: (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 41), as we see in Thucyd. VIII. 85: @6ei- 
povra trav IleXorownciwy ta mpdypata pera ’AdkiGutdov Kal érap- 
orepiCovra. Plat. Phadrus, p. 257 B: ta «ai o épactns 6d€ av’rou 
pykert €mauporepi(n. If it be objected to the connexion between éat 
and audi that the compound érapuqotepifw could not in that case be 
formed without tautology, we need only remark that éxt and apu¢i had 
become in time different, though cognate, prepositions, and their use in 
the same compound is not more remarkable than that of 0b and amb- 
in the verb obambulo. 

The same idea of reciprocity is conveyed by érapeiBew and érapor- 
Basis. It may also be inferred that éwiyepa in the sense of a reward 
or punishment contains the same notion; éwiye:pov. dvtarddoow 
Hesychius; trawiyer:pa. rov picbev, ras duofas. Suidas. Hence 
Zschyl. Prometh. 327: rowira pévror ris ayav Wyyyepov yAwoons, 
IIpopndev, tamwiyerpa yiyvera. The 28th line of the same play: 
ToavT arynipw tov piiavOpwrov tporov is explained by the Scholiast : 
Ta THs piiavOpwrias Ewiyverpa To.a’Ta co éyevero, probably, as Hem- 
sterhuis suggests (ad Lucian. I. p. 106. p. 370 Lehm.), with reference 
to line 327. Plato, Resp. X. p. 608 c: ra ye péeyiora Ewiyerpa tis 
apetys xat...20.a. In Sophocles, Antig. 814, ovre Eupéwy Ewiyverpa 
Aayovra, punishment is implied ; but in the Greek idea of punishment, 
that of an equivalent or guid pro quo was always included. The word 
€wixerpa is of course intimately connected in meaning and, ultimately, in 
origin with émypycOa, “to have an habitual interchange of kindnesses 
with any one.” Thus, Herod. III. 99: nv de yun Kaun, woauTws al 
€miXpe@pevar padiora ywvaikes Tavita Toic: avipact rover, Thucyd. 
I. 41: dfiwow yaprros roiavde rv ovx éyOpot dvtes wore BAGmTEW oVd 
av dita dor EriypHOar avtdoOjvat ypiv év To mapovTt papev yprvat, 
Plato, Legg. XII. p.953 a: dvayxaia pév ws odipiora b€ Emr xX pwpévovs. 
The same meaning of reciprocity is conveyed by émimayia, “an alliance 
for mutual defence,” as distinguished from fvypayia, Thus, Thucyd. 
I. 44: fvppayiav pev py womoacba, wore Tous avrous €xOpous Kat 
Pidous vopiCew...€wipayiav dé éromcavto, TH aAnrov Bonle, V. 48: 
Gpxew tTHv éewipayiav, aGdrdndras BonVew, Ewemorparevew S€ pydevi. 
Ammon. wept dad. AcE.: Luppayetyv Kal €WLpaxerv diadéper* oUp= 
payety pev yap Neyovew To ody éavrois, pyot Aidvpos, eiz’ avrol émiouy 
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morepios 0 Erepor emistparevorev* émimayer [se] Ste Tovs émiovras 
apivovta povoy (according to Valckenaer’s emendations). Words formed 
with the preposition é7t are also used of actions which take place on 
the borders of two countries, or on debatable land: for then a reci- 
procity, a motion in both directions, a hin und her, as the Germans 
say, is implied. Thus, ésepyacia is “a communion of husbandry be- 
tween two neighbouring states,” “‘a mutual right of ploughing in one 
another’s lands:” and érwopia is the same with regard to pasture. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. III. 2. § 23: émvyapias 89 eivar cat Ewepyacias Kat 
Emwivopias Kal émpayiav dé Kowry, et Tis adikoin onoTépous. Plato, Legg. 
VIII. p. 843 co: trav te GAAwy wép Kal by Kal Ewepyacias ovpmdons... 
ds 8 dv émepyaC(n ta: Ta Tod yeiTovos UmepBaivwv Tovs Spous. Aristot. 
Polit. V. 4, 5: tev ev’rdpwv ra xryvn aroocpagtas \aBwv mapa Tov 
moTapov éemivépovras. The verb érwéeuew is also used when a common 
trespass on the part of a neighbour is spoken of, as in Demosth. in Cal- 
liclem, p. 1274: kal trav yerrovev émivepovTeyv dua Kab Babi Covrwv da 
TOU Ywpiov, THY aivaciavy Tepipxodounce TavTHv. From the fact that the 
debatable land between two countries was generally left untilled, éaep- 
yacia is also applied to the cultivation of such land, or generally to the 
appropriation of sacred or public property. Aristot. Rhet. I. 13, (p. 
1374 a, Bekk.): éwepydcac Oat pev GAN ov Snuooia. Diodor. Sicul. 
XVI. 23: of dé Dwxeis Emepyacdpevor wodAnv THs lepas ywpas. From 
not observing this use of éx in composition, every one, so far as we 
know, has misinterpreted an interesting passage in Aischylus (Aga- 
memnon, 444) : 

yuvakos aiyug mpere 

mpo Tov pavévros yapw Evvawéea, 

miBavos &yav 0 Ondus Spos éwivepe Tat 

TAXUTOPOS. ada TAX UPLopov 

yuvaikoynpuTov OdrAUTAL KXEOS. 

Without dwelling on the absurdities of the commentators, it will be 
sufficient, after what we have already said on the meaning of érwépew, 
to translate the passage. The Chorus says, “ It is in accordance with 
the disposition of a woman” (so Choeph. 630: yuvaixeiav drouov aixpay : 
aiypn is connected with atcow root aix-, as Spaypn is with dpacew root 
dpax-) “to express her gratitude before the good luck really appears. 
From excessive credulity, the boundaries of a woman’s mind are easily 
encroached upon. But a good report set on foot by a woman perishes 
by a speedy fate.” Here, dpos is used by a strong, but very intelligible 
metaphor, just as in v. 1077 of the same play (700ev dpous Eyes Vere 
cias 0800 xaxopprjpovas). Similarly Menander says: rovs tas yaueras 
Gpous vrepBaives, yuvar (‘lepeta 80); Cf. Plat. Legg. p. 843 0, quoted 
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above. Another word of some difficulty, in which we believe éi is 
found with this sense, is ér:paSdopopeiv, which signifies to gallop, as 
applied to a horse. This meaning is generally supposed to be derived 
from the pasos, or riding-whip, with which the rider struck his steed 
in order to quicken its motion. Passow compares it with émioeiew, 
which is used in much the same sense: but we are convinced that 
this last word is derived from the act of shaking the rein in order 
to urge on the horse, a practice to which allusion is frequently made 
in the Greek writers. Thus, Soph. Antig. 109: 
guyasa mpodpopov ofvTépe 
Kunjoaca Yadwo, 
which the editors have generally misunderstood. Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 
909: wo8’ aipatnpa crops éreuBareiv éuot. The Furies put their bits 
into the mouth of Orestes, and, by shaking the rein till the snaffle was 
covered with blood, urged him to furious flight: see Alcest. 495: ya- 
Awov éuBareiv yao, The passage in Xenophon in which the word 
émipa/soopopew occurs, is as follows (de Re Equestri, VII. 11): pera cé 
TavTa Tov avtodyy SiatpoxaCwv diayadwn 7 adv GAvroTata TO copa 
Kat €ls TO éeripaBdopop ety Hoot av adikvotro, ered Tep Kalanto TeV 
dpirrepav apyerOa: evdoxinwTepov, OO av parioTa aro TOVTwY apYorTo 
ei SiatpoyafovTos pev, SToTE avaBaivor Te de~im, TOTE cHpaivar TH 
inp TO érripadopopeiv. TO yap apiorepov pédAwv alpew ék TovTou av 
&pxorro. Now it is quite clear from this passage that ém:paPdogopeiv 
_ applies to an action, not of the rider, but of the horse, and this 
action is the gallop, for the whole* passage is about the change from 
the trot to the gallop. The Greek word for “to trot” is, as we see 
here, ciatpoyaCew, “to make two wheels,” for, as every one knows, 
when a horse trots, he makes semicircles with his legs first on one side 
of the body, and then on the other: so that the hind and fore feet on the 
same side occasionally touch. Hence Aristotle mentions it as a fault in 
sculpture if the artist represented tov ‘rrov dudw ta deFiad rpoBeBrn- 
cota (Poet. XXIV. 4). To this Virgil also alludes in the Georgica III. 
192, when talking of breaking the horse: 
At, tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit estas, 
Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 
Compositis, sinuetque alterna volumina crurum. 
Which Voss, with his usual accuracy translates “ wnd erhebe die wech- 
selnde Kriimme der Schenkel.” That Virgil is here talking of the trot is 
farther obvious from his allusion to the gallop, which immediately follows: 
tum cursibus auras 
Tum vocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
Aiquora, vix summa vestigia ponat arena, 
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It appears then that the word which expressed the action of trotting 
was derived from the appearance of the horse’s legs in trotting: accord- 
ingly, we should expect that the same would be the case with the word 
expressing the gallop. Now the primary idea in Jafdos is “ beating,” 
“striking,” “an instrument to strike with’—paccew, pamiCew; and it 
appears to have been one of the chief functions of the paPdovxos, or 
paPsopepos, to inflict the punishment of stripes ; see Thucyd. V. 50: 
Ure tav paBdovywv rAnyas EXaev ; and when a horse gallops or canters 
he strikes the ground alternately with his fore and hind feet. This, 
therefore, is expressed by é€ r:paBdodope, 


175 The use of éx' to signify combination or coexistence may also 
be considered as a trace of this preposition’s original identity with audi. 
Thucyd. II. 101: vrocyopevos adedgrv docew kat ypypata em’ avr ye 
Soph. Antig. 555: ovxén’ appyrors ye tots euois Aoyas. Lbid. 759: 
émt Woyoo Sewafew. Eurip. Jon, 235: €m aopdxros pytoo. In 
this way émi is especially used when dishes are spoken of as eaten 
together: thus Aristoph. Hguit. 707: émi tG payor Hoior av; ert 
Badavtiw 3; Pax, 123: fer’ év ope KoAAvpav peyadny kal Kovdvhov ovvov 
én’ aire. Acharn. 835: raiew éd’ ad rav paddav. Xen. Mem. III. 14, 
§ 2: éobiew éxt +H citw dWov. Cyrop. VI. 2.§27: émt re city rive, 
and even in metaphorical expressions, as when Pindar says (Pyth. IV. 
187 Bockh) : . 

npléoow ro0ov mpocdaev “Hpa 
vaos "Apyous, wy Twa AEevTopevov 
Tav akivovvoy mapa patpt pevew alava wésoovt, GAN’ emt xat Bavar@ 
P~appaxov Ka\Nuorov éas apetas Gigéw eipécOar stv GAdas, 
i.e. “Juno kindled in the minds of the heroes a longing for the ship 
Argo, so that no one might brook to be left behind and remain by his 
mother’s side, leading the sodden, insipid life which is free from danger, 
but that each might strive to obtain in company with his mates a 
seasoning or relish even for death itself, in his own glory and renown” 
(On this sense of dpery, see Pindar, Olymp. VII. 163. Thucyd. I. 33, 
Sophocl. Philoct. 1406. Bekker. Anecd. p. 443, 33, &c.). It is quite 
a mistake of Matthia (Gr. Gr. § 586) to: suppose that éa! has this 
force in sentences like 6s é! O@vyarp! ayrtopi—eémrt tavrn &ynwe GAnv 
qwaika, 4 dé érecedovca ébixaiev civar Kal To Epyw pytpuin TH Ppo= 
viny (Herod. [V. 154). Here éat has the sense of coming into a family 
as a stranger, in which sense Schiller, in The Song of the Bell, most 
naturally calls a step-mother “ the stranger :” 
An verwaister Stitte schalten 
Wird die Fremde, liebeleer. 
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That such is the meaning of é2t when applied to a step-mother is proved 
by the 4 éreced Oovca in Herodotus, and by the following passage of 
Euripides (Alcestis, 305): 

kal pn “wiynens ToIsse pNTpuiay TEKVOIS— 

éx9pa yap 4 ’wiovoa pytpuia TéKvois 


~ , 
ToL mpoabe, 


176 We now proceed to the consideration of those pre- 
positions of which the leading idea is motion from or out of some 
given place. ‘The shortest and simplest of these is é«, or e&, 
which is written e or ew in Latin. Various conjectures have 
been made with regard to the origin of this little word. Pott 
supposes (tym. Forsch. II. p. 183) that it is connected with 
the Sanscrit vahis (extra); that the -Ais is represented by the 
Greek -£, and that a digamma has fallen out in the Greek word: 
he recognises the same root in the Sanscrit ava (off, from), and 
considers ov« to be the same word with avak (deorsum). Har- 
tung (Partikeln, II. 81) looks upon ex as a subsidiary form of 
ovx. It is true that ov« and éx are the only words in the Greek 
language which ever end in «x, but it must be recollected that 
one of the words is written with a « just where the other throws 
off the x, and as this « is the only letter they have in com- 
mon, it would be rather rash to assume their identity on such a 
ground as that. We reserve the consideration of ov, ov« for 
the next chapter. It is clear to us that the éx, é&(éxs) bear the 
same relation to one another that subsists between ey and eis 
(evs), and that e€ is the original and proper form of the word. 
It is perfectly analogous to dW, the old Homeric form of azo, 
and there are words of great antiquity into which ¢& enters. 
It has been the lot of this preposition more than any other 
to suffer mutilation when used in composition. Thus we have 
k-powvos and x-pyvy from eéx-péev, and, what is more to our 
purpose, E¢vos from ef, and the locative és =évg=ev(o)s. Comp. 
étranger, extraneus, straniero. We have no doubt that ¢€ is, 
as we have mentioned before, a compound of the demonstrative 
stem @ or e, in this case a mutilation of na, with the second 
pronominal element under the form -xis, so that, according to the 
principle of composition before explained, it expresses a removal 
from the there through that which is near to the here, and 
therefore naturally expresses “out of.” We have still more 
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mutilated forms of it in the Gothic us, Sclavonic zz, Lithuanian 
isz, old Prussian and Lettish is (Grimm. III. p. 253); for we 
have already seen that the Lithuanian sz at any rate is a repre- 
sentative of the Greek guttural (above, p. 177). The adverb 
vahis, with which Pott connects é-«-s, should rather be com- 
pared with ay, abs, and the Sclavonic bez. 


For our purpose this preposition presents little that is deserving of 
notice. Its meaning is generally fixed with great accuracy, and it 
seldom occasions any difficulty. The only word in which its usage 
appears to be really anomalous is éxvyoxew, which, though at first sight 
it might be thought a synonym of emori, “to die the death,” is always 
used to signify “fainting,” “seeming dead.” Thus Homer Odyss. XVIII. 
100: adtadp punotnpes ayavot yeipas dvacyxopevot yédw €x 0avov—which 
is precisely our idiom “died with laughter.” Soph. T'rachin. 568: 
éxOunoxwv 8 o Onp tocovTov eizre, “the monster, as he was fainting 
away, said just so much.” Plato, Legg. XII. p. 959 a: ras 8€ mpo- 
Oéces mpaTov pev pH paxpoTepov ypovov Evdov yiyverOa Tov SHrovvTOS 
Tov Te ExT EOveaTa Kat Tov dvtws TeOvyxdra, “the apparently dead,” 
as opposed to “the really dead.” Hippocr. Morb. Vulg. V. 7: wat 
é€é0ave revraxis, dere TeOvavar doxeew (Comp. Abresch. ad Aischyl. 
Agam. 569). Plutarch. de seréd Num. Vind. p. 563 p: xarevexOels €& 
Dyous Twos, ov yevopévov Tpavuatos GAA TANyis povov, €Fe0ave Kat 
T piTatos 10n epi Tas Tapas avtas avyveyke. Elian. Hist. An. VIII. 
7: tov a\yapevov AeroOupetv kat ExOvnoKkerv Ta TpwTa, Eira pevTOA 
kal aroOunoxew. Hesychius: €&€0avev* edecroOvpnoev. The origin of this 
meaning is the opposition of the owteward and seeming to the intrinsic 
and real. It is very well explained by Eustathius in his note on the 
passage of Homer just quoted: oyAov b€ ws apéAws Kat yAvKéws TO 
ayav yeddoar yew ExOavety rAEyeTa, Hyovv E&w, Kal, ws elmeiv, € mi- 
moraiws Oaveiv, cat ov kata TO Kupiws Oaveiv. The verb éxpépw also 
presents some peculiarities of usages ; for while in a very common ap- 
plication it signifies to carry out a corpse to burial, the effect of which, 
by the nature of the case, is a sort of concealment and seclusion (as is 
shown by the Latin words se-pelio, &c. ; Gothic filhan, Gr. pui-aooew), 
on the other hand, it means, with more continuous reference to its 
origin, a publishing abroad or promulgation of that which ought not to 
be concealed. The former meaning needs no illustration ; it is as old as 
Homer (J. XXIV. 786); it is recognised by the legal phraseology of 
Athens (éxpépew aro8avevra, Demosth. p. 1071, 2); and is represented 
also by the Latin efero. With reference to this sense éxpopa means “a 
funeral,” and perhaps there is truth in the suggestion that Aéschyl.. 
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Eumenid. 910: rev svecefoivrwrv & éxpopwrépa médor, means “ mayest 
thou rather carry off the impious as corpses” (see Miiller, Hwmeniden, 
p- 178). The other meaning of éxpépw is found in such passages as 
Eurip. Hippol. 650: viv & ai wev évdov Spacw ai xaxat kaxd Bovdevuar’, 
é&w & expdpover tpoorodc, From this sense we pass easily to that of 
commemoration or celebration, as in Soph. Trach. 791: tiv’ énveyxas, 
® Téxvov, Xoyov; hence it means in the middle voice, “ to carry off for 
oneself, to get the credit of, or to be celebrated on account of some 
thing.” So we have in Soph. Electr. 60: ti yap me dure? TOu0’ Stay 
Ady Vavav Epyorsr swe, kafeveyxwpar Kdéos; Trachin. 497: péya 
tt c0évos a Kurpis expéper au vixas aet. Demosth. p- 178, 7: rov doxet 
eD Aéyew Tv dofav éxpépovra. Xen. de venat. 1, 15: dofav eicePetas 
eEnvéyxato. In the signification “to lead out of a crowd, to conduct 
from a confusion of surrounding objects to a definite end or goal,” éxpépw 
is used both transitively and intranitively. Thus, of a road or path, 

Plato, Pheed. p- 66 B: Kivouvevet Tis oonep at panos expépew nuas peTa 
Tov oyou év TH oxée\ver: of a scent in hunting, Soph. Aj. 7: ¢0 dé 0’ 
éxdepe xvvos Aakaivns ws tis epwos dois, and intransitively of the 
fulfilment of oracles, Soph. Zid. Col. 1424: opas ta rovd’ otv ws és opbov 
éxpéper pavrevpal’, os opwv Oavarov €& apotv Opoct So we say in 
English, “a road leads to such a place ;” “ this conduct leads to certain 
ruin,” &c. For the similar employment of da, see above § 150. Another 
use of éxpépw is to express that something has been cast on shore, from, 
or out of the sea, as Eurip. Hec. 701: wovrov ww é&yveyxe wovtios KNU= 
Sev. We mention these significations, not because they are at all un- 
known or recondite, but merely because their connexion is inadequately 
recognised by commentators and lexicographers. 


177 The prepositions avo and zapa also express motion 
from a place. The former corresponds to the Sanscrit apa; its 
original form was a-zo-s, for av-mds, or va-7os, and as such it 
denotes motion from a distant object to the subject. This etymo- 
logy is in accordance with the distinction always observed 
between azo and e€ as denoting motion from the surface and 
interior respectively of a distant object; for in d-wo we go 
straight from the remote to the here; while in e-£ we pass 
through intermediate proximity. The preposition zapa is related 
to the Sanscrit para, and as a compound of the first pronoun. 

pa =méa (compare wé-da, pe-ra) with -raé denotes primarily 
motion from the subject, and, by a secondary sense, conveys 
generally the idea of motion connected with that of closeness, 
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and may even signify motion to the subject. For para we also 
find apara, which is only the comparative of apa, that is, apa 
with the suffix -ra, which we have before explained; there is 
also a superlative parama (see Schlegel’s Indische Bibliothek. I. 
p- 362). In its ordinary use, para is an indefinite pronoun, 
and is equivalent to aAXos, alius, the relative meaning of which 
we have before discussed. When we compare para, par, mapa, 
mépav (Sanscrit param), meipev, per, peren-die, with a-po-s, 
mapos (Sanscrit puras), pre, pro (Sanscrit pra), rpw-i, (whence 
pru-ina), on the one hand; and epi, Sanscrit part, on the 
other hand, we shall find it impossible to believe that the Greek 
prepositions zpo, wapa, and epi, and the Latin pro, pre, 
per, are not etymologically connected. Nor is there much diffi- 
culty in reconciling their various meanings. The essential part, 
the expression of the here, is the same in all the words which 
we have compared above; the only variation is in the affix, 
which is written ro-s, ra, ri. Let us examine the force of these 
terminations in the Greek: (1) a-po, or ma-po-s, signifies “ that 
which is before the subject ;” 1-po-s; m-po-Ti, denotes “ motion 
towards that which is before the subject” when joined with the 
accusative; “mere direction” when joined with the genitive * ; 
and “closeness” when joined with the dative; in this last collo- 
cation it also signifies, by a very natural transition, “adding,” 
or “superimposing :” (2) zapd is found with the same three 
cases, and in its general use corresponds pretty nearly to a-po-s, 
except in its use with the genitive, when it invariably means that 
something is taken away from some other thing; it is true there 
is an appearance of the same force in such phrases as wpds 7ra- 
Tpos, unTpos, “on the father’s, mother’s side,” ot apos aiuaros, 
* blood-relations,” atre Oéusoras mpos Ads eipvarat, “ by com- 
mission from Jupiter” (Iliad I. 239), ovd’ axdeys vw dd&a mpds 
avOpwrwv vrodekera, “proceeding from men” (Eurip. Herael. 
625), and in the other examples cited by Matthize ; but the more 
general use of z-po-s is unquestionably to denote motion, not 
from, but to, a place before us: (3) we-pi generally signifies, 
when joined to the genitive, “relation;’ when joined to the 
dative, “closeness,” “on,” “about;” when joined to the accusa- 





* On the vague uses of mpds and rapa with the genitive, see Gr. Gr. 
Art. 486. obs, 1. 
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tive, it denotes “motion or extension around,” and answers to 
the question “whither?” or ‘“ where is it moving?” We see, 
then, that the general difference in meaning between 7-po, 
Ta-pd; e-pt, is very slight; indeed in some cases their mean- 
ing is so nearly the same, that one of the three might be 
substituted for either of the others without materially affecting 
the sense. Thus, with the dative, in the sense of apud, we 
have Tpos: péon Tp. ayopa (Sophocl. Trach. 371, comp. év 
péon Tp. aryop4, ibid. 423), mapa tvpavvic: (Pind. Pyth. II. 
159), Tept Lxajot wvAyor (Iliad XVIII. 453); with the accu- 
sative, in the sense of secundum, “‘with respect to,” we have 
Bideos mpos apetyy (Plat. Alcib. I. p. 120 2), acral Tept 
vt (Plat. Resp. V. ad init.) ; and in the sense of propter, “on 
account of,” wwe have mpos ov TH oy TavTqY Tov yanov 
Tot TovTov eomevoa (Herod. I. 158), éxacros ov mapa tHv 
éavTou apedeiav olerac BAa\vew (Thucyd. I. 141). We have 
another proof of their identity in the way in which the Latin 
prepositions are used to express the meaning of these three. 
Thus pre, which bears more outward resemblance to za-pai, 
is used as a synonym for epi in pre metu, wepi tapBe: per, 
which externally resembles mept, is used as a synonym for 
mapa in such phrases as mapa TOUTO, per hoc: also pre-ter, 
the comparative of pre, in ma-pa dokav, preter opinionem ; 
pre is also used for mepi in such sentences as rep: ravTwy, 
pre omnibus; also pre and per are sometimes synonyms ; 
Cf. non possum pre fletu (Cic. Att. XI. 7), and neque per wtatem 
potis erat (Ter. Eun. I. 2, 32): per is used in Latin, where 
mpos is in Greek, to express the person called upon to witness 
an oath: and Tos and per are used in the same way with a 
neuter adjective in an adverbial sense: compare zpos tayos for 
taxews (Plato, Legg. VII. p. 810 B) with per tacitum for tacite 
(Virgil, 2neid IX. 30): wepi and per agree in the intensive 
sense: compare mepixadAns with perpulcer. 


178 There is one use of the preposition wep! which is not found in 
any of the cognate prepositions, except in the Sanscrit pari. These 
words frequently mean “round about,” like the Greek au@i, the German 
wm, and the Latin circum; and megt designates, by an association 
which we have already explained, not only that which surrounds, 
but also that which is surrounded. The former meaning is due to a 
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connexion of the ideas of closeness and removal in this word: the last 
vowel seems to point to the fragment of a case denoting rest, and the 
termination 7a indicates motion. It may, therefore, be surmised that 
the whole word denotes motion confined to a sphere of action not far 
removed from the subject. The other meaning has, perhaps, arisen 
from the wider signification of ra-pa, which seems to denote simply 
motion from the subject; and this has generated the ideas of “ going 
through,” “‘piercing,” “boring a hole,” conveyed by zepi, and its deri- 
vatives seipw, me povn, TopTn. That wept does bear this meaning 
appears from a well-known line in Sophocles (Ajax, 890): 
€v yap oi x8ovi 
mnkTOv TOO EyYos wepimeTes KaTyyopel. 

Lobeck approves of the interpretation of Eustathius (p. 644, 7): Zo- 
poxdas eyxos wepimeres cimeiv ErOAUnoeEv, o Tepimenroxey Aias. This 
interpretation has obviously been suggested by two other lines in the 
same play—rerrwra twde rept veoppavtw Eipe (815), and Ketrar Kpv- 
gaip pacyave repirtvyys (883). But these passages have nothing to 
do with the proper interpretation of wepierés in the former one: the 
construction of that line is obvious, and though it is true that epi 
generally denotes that which is round any spot, and not a round hole, 
it does not follow that it may not have borne the other signification 
also. Lobeck quotes the following passages in illustration of the line in 
Sophocles; Alian. Hist. An. XV. c. 10: @yxiorpa wepimayevta trois 
ixOver; Liban. Decl. Tom. IV. p. 1081: cdevres +H deipy mepimeipovras; 
Chrysostom, Opp. Tom. III. 85 a: €avre ro Ethos mwepéerepe. But 
the age of the authors quoted renders their authority of little value: 
indeed the passages prove no more than that these writers understood 
the line in Sophocles as we do, and had probably met with other 
passages like it. The following analogies are more to the purpose. It 
will not be denied that the ideas of “boring,” “ piercing,” ‘* roundness,” 
&c, are mixed up in the family of words which includes rép-os, rop- 
vos, TOp-EVw, TOp-[Los, TI-TPd-w, Ti-Tpalvw, TPww, TI-TpwWoKW, TpaLua, 
Tpiw, tpurn, tpuTaw, &c. Now these words are unquestionably con- 
nected with one of the simplest words expressing beyond, or motion: 
we mean the ending -tara, -repos, discussed in the last chapter. The 
analogies between this set of words and those we are discussing extends 
in many directions, both in Greek and Latin. In the first place, we 
have répya, Toppos, terminus, trans, by the side of mépas, mépay 
(epaw), “the object of a journey,” “the place gone to.” The words 
zéppa, wédas, also signify “an end,” “a termination” in general, and 
verbs signifying “to end,” or “finish” are frequently used in Greek to 
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express a journey: thus awoew tov “Aéav (Soph. Aj. 606), where 
Lobeck quotes xatavicas €£ 'E. és A. (Herod. VI. 140); redeiv émt ro 
vépua (Lucian. Trin. § 20); ’A@jvas éxwepav (Athen. II. p. 47 .c); 
zépua Biow Kai és BadrBida repnoas (Oppian. Cyn. I. 512); derody cis 
THv Umepwav wepaivov (Galen, de Usu Partium, IX. 3, 508). By the 
side of répas, répua, we have the by-forms wéAas, téAos. In Latin the 
adjective teres is applied to signify roundness in general; in se ipso 
totus, teres, atque rotundus is said of a sphere in Horace (Sat. II. 7, 86). 
Compare Ausonius, Jd. 16: mundi instar habens, teres, atque rotundus. 
It is also applied to a net, either because the ropes which composed it 
were cylindrical, and drawn through holes, or because it was full of 
holes, namely, the meshes. If the former is the-true explanation, which 
is more probable, we may compare teres with zeipap, the Homeric 
word for a rope (Jliad XIII. 359). There are two Latin words which 
involve the combination pa-ra, and which are interesting, not only in 
reference to the combinations just mentioned, but also as bringing us 
back to the liquid form of the first element—we allude to pars (par-t-s) 
and paries (pari-ct-s). We cannot doubt the affinity of the former to 
its Greek synonym pé-pos, or €-Aos, which we shall discuss in a future 
chapter ; division or partition, as we shall there show, resolves itself 
into the idea of a line proceeding from the subject and cutting another 
fixed line. The analogies, which we have mentioned above, are suffi- 
cient to show that the same or a similar idea may be conveyed without 
any reference to the subject, by the mere combination ¢a-ra, and it is 
easy to pass from zre-p¢-w to reipw, topos, &c. The notion of piercing 
through and separating into parts very soon suggests that of distri- 
bution and division ; and from this again we get the sense of discussing 
and declaring at length: we see this especially in the verb évdaretoAa:, 
which Hesychius translates by ¢ropuepiCew, but which is used by So- 
phocles (Gd. T. 205) to signify celebration or commemoration by word 
of mouth, and by Aischylus with the similar implication of repeated 
mention (Sept. c. Theb. 578, and apud Platon. Republ. Il. 383 8; ef. 
Soph. Zr. 791). The same is the case with the Latin disputo, and we 
are disposed to seek a similar explanation for the solitary form rerapeiv 
(Pind. Pyth. Il. 57), which Hesychius explains as signifying “to 
display or exhibit” (werapeiv: évdcifa, onuyvarr weTapevoiporn. 
evppacrov, cadés), and which we regard as an obsolete aorist of weipw. 
We recognise the sense of separation and division in paries, “ that 
which goes, or is a divider” (cf. se-paro, &c.) ; for paries is properly a 
party-wall common to two chambers, or standing between two houses: 
thus it is applied to the divisions in a labyrinth, ¢.g. in Virgil, 4neid 
V. 588: fertur Labyrinthus habuisse parietibus textum cecis iter ; and 
Xx 
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to the walls between two houses as distinguished from the outer wall; 
e.g- in Tacitus, Annal. XV. 43 : nec communione parictum sed propriis 
queque muris [edificia] ambirentur, where the last word refers to the 
technical term ambitus, which was probably used thus in the seventh 
of the Twelve Tables: inter vicinorum edificia ambitus parietum ses- 
tertius pes esto (Dirksen, Zwolf Tafel Fragm. p. 565, Varronian. 
p. 159). We must not be led by an apparent similarity of sound to 
seek for the meaning of paries in the Greek words mapodos, mapa- 
oxyma, Where the rape stands in a sort of opposition to repi (Theatre of 
the Greeks, 6th edition, p. [152] sqq. notes), and where there is rather 
an implication of lateral motion. The same is signified by the military 
term rapimrevw, which means “to move cavalry along a line of battle,” 
either for the purpose of changing its position from one wing to the 
other (Arrian. Anab. II. c. 9, § 1), for the purpose of extending the 
flank (Id. ibid. III. c. 13, § 2), or for the purpose of masking the 
movements of a line of infantry (Id. ibid. V. c. 16, § 1: és KUKAous 
Tapimnevwy dvérave tovs meCous). Déderlein, who has seen the con- 
nexion between paries and pars, has not observed the connexion 
between the latter and pépos, but has endeavoured to trace an affinity 
between murus and poipa, which contains the same root as pépos 
(Syn. und Etym. V. p. 350). Now it is clear that this meaning does 
not apply to murus or merus, which denotes the outer wall of a city 
or house; see Virg. in. II. 234: dividimus muros et monia pan- 
dimus urbis, from which Niebuhr would infer a distinction of buildings 
within and walls around a city (H. R. II. note 80), a distinction 
which is not borne out by the practice of the best writers. We believe 
that murus and menia come from the same root a-uwvw, menio, which 
we have discussed in another part of this book, and that the only 
difference between the words is that murus is “a wall” generally, but” 
meenia a city-wall or fortification in particular. 

If we place this meaning of separation by the side of the other signi- 
fications of 7-p0, wa-pa, me-pi, we see that the meaning of the Sanserit 
pronoun pa-ra = alius is more or less conveyed by all of them, and that 
they are all merely modifications of the expression of diversity or beyond 
considered in immediate connexion with the subject ; from this ground- 
meaning all their uses may be explained, the separate words being 
only different cases of the Sanstrit pronoun. This pronoun occurs 
directly in the Latin par, which is equivalent to alter (Pott, Htym. 
Forsch. Il. p. 230), and we may recognise it in the compounds peren~ 
die (“on another day”), per-(2)grinus (“of another country”) (Bopp, 
Vergl. Gramm. p. 541), and, perhaps, in the Greek wep-epées. Hero- 
dotus says (IV. 33): tous ‘YrepBopéovs wéurvar hepoveas ra ipa dve 
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Kopas—dna Sé avrijo: dopadins eivexev mépnrar rovs “YaepBopéovs trav 
aorwv avopas mevre TOnTovs ToVTOUS of viv Tleppepées Kaheovrar, Some 
suppose this word to be another form of wepipepées: Guyet (on Hesy- 
chius sub v.) suggests that it is a synonym of proceres: and Niebuhr 
(Hist. of Rome, I. p. 85) connects it with perferre. “If,” he says, “it be 
but allowed that the people called Hyperboreans may have been a Pe- 
lasgian tribe in Italy, the possibility will, perhaps, be nearly turned into 
certainty when it appears that the title of the carriers was almost a Latin 
word.” Now there is no objection to consider ep as standing for ep! in 
this compound ; see Bickh, Not. Crit. ad Pind. Ol. V1. 38. ad Fragm. 
p- 631; and compare wép-0w with per-do, which is related to per-co as 
ven-do is to ven-co. We might, however, be contented to suppose that 
the word merely signifies “the strange” or “ foreign carriers.” That ep- 
Pepées is connected with ¢épw appears from the word Pepovcas in the 
passage of Herodotus, and by the names Amallophori (Porphyr. de 
Abstin. II. 19), otropdpor (Servius ad Virg. Ain. XI. 858), also given 
to these personages. There is yet another Greek word in which we 
recognise this root, namely wép-7ep-os (wepmwepevoua, mepmepeia). This 
word, which is evidently a reduplication, means a strange, out-of-the- 
way, absurd person : compare the Latin perperam, perperitudo. 

The intensive meaning, which we find in zept and wép, may be 
thought due to the idea of perfection and completeness suggested by the 
circle or sphere: thus Plato, Timaus, p. 33 B: kal oxnpua o€, Edwxer 
(6 Beds) avte (TH Koop) TO mpérov Kai Lvyyevés’ TH yap Ta TavT 
év atte (aa mepeyew péddr{ovT: Cww mpémov av cin oxHpa TO TEpLel~ 
Andes év aire wdvTa omdca oxnpata’ di Kat opaipoedés éx pérov 
wavtTn Tpos Tas TedevTas icov ameyov Kal KuKAOTEpes AUTO €TOp~ 
vevoaTo TavTwy TEEWTUTOV OpoWWTATOV TE a’TO EavTm TYNMATOV. 
But the same idea of completeness is found in répas, which derives 
it from the other and perhaps earlier sense of wepi, namely, that 
of “going through,” “ piercing,” “ faring to the end ;” and we believe 
that this is also the origin of the intensive meaning of wepi. Com- 
pare the case of di (mentioned below) and the English use of 
“throughly,” “thorough-going,” “through and through,” &c. 


179 It is easy to see that v-70, v-wé-p, and their San- 
scrit and Latin equivalents w-pa, u-pari, su-b, su-per, are related 
to one another precisely in the same manner as the Sanscrit 
a-pa, a-pa-ra; that is to say, the latter preposition in each 
case denotes a continuation of the direction indicated by the 
former. If vwép is actually formed from vzo, the vowel o, which 
represents the loss of an original ¢, as in a0, wpo, &c. has only 

X 2 
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suffered the usual attenuation in point of weight. We have 
already endeavoured to show that v-z0, (su-b, u-pa) is a com- 
pound of the second pronominal stem with the first, implying a 
motion or continuation from that which is immediately near in 
the direction of the subject. From this analysis it appears that 
v-7ro differs from a-zé only in supposing the point from which 
the motion commences to be near to instead of far from the 
subject, and, in fact, the most prominent signification of upa is 
“near,” or “by the side of.” It does indeed also denote “ infe- 
riority,” but in a great many cases it approaches nearer to the 
meaning of éwi as implying superposition, or indeed position 
generally. We believe, then, that v-ze primarily implies only 
a motion to the speaker from that which is near to him, the idea 
of “under” not being in any way directly conveyed by it, 
except so far as the Greeks habitually spoke of things near 
them as ta éurodwv=Ta év wooly byvTa, OF Ta ev ToGt eieU= 
peva (Herod. II. 76). But when by the addition of the suffix 
-ra this direction is continued beyond the subject, the ideas of 
“upper” and “under” arise from the correlation. “Y-2d, su-b, 
u-pa are related to v-mép, su-per, u-pari pretty nearly as posi- 
tives to comparatives. A similar relation subsists between the 
Gothic uf, ufar: thus in Ulfilas, Mark iv. 32, urd tiv okay 
avrou, “ under the shadow of it,” is translated ‘‘ uf skadau is,” 
and Matth. x. 24, ove tort paOnrys vrép Tov dwddoKkador, - 
ovde dovXos umép Tov KUptov autov, “ the disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his lord,” stands in the Gothic 
version “nist siponeis wfar laisarja: nih skalks ufar fraujin 
seinamma.” Now “over” and “under” are both comparatives, 
the former being, in fact, identical with ufar. The simple 
method of explaining this difference is, to suppose that vd, sub, 
upa, uf originally signified “up,” “upon,” like éwi and ob; 
and then, according to the proper use of the suffix ra, uzép, 
super, upari, ufar, would mean “upper,” as the comparatives. 
of the other set of words. The meaning of the words “over” 
and “under” is this, that tlfe subject considers himself as a 
point in a vertical line, every point in the line, reckoning from 
his feet, being considered as “under,” and every point in the 
line, reckoning from his head, being considered as “over,” so 
that the subject is the positive, and those two words are com- 
paratives, not in relation to one another, but to him; thus it 
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is, that when the relations of “over,” “under” are expressed 
by comparative forms, as in English, German, and Sanscrit, they 
contain different roots: for “over,” iiber, upari, have no etymo- 
logical connexion with “under,” unter, antar. But “over” 
and “under” are really opposed to one another; they are rela- 
tive terms, and are expressed as such, when, as in Greek, Latin, 
Sanscrit, and Gothic, they stand as positive and comparative 
degrees of the same word: so that, although “under” is ex- 
pressed in these three languages by a word signifying “up” or 
“upon,” it must be recollected that what is “up” in regard to 
one thing, is “under” in regard to that which is “upper;” 
just as to rin cuvedOov Kal roovv, GAXkw av TpooTecor, 


mracxov avepavy (Plato, Theetet. p. 157 A). 


180 The preposition &a is merely a form of the second 
numeral: compare d:axooto for dia-exooror, with rpraxocror, 
&c. Accordingly, it generally conveys the idea of “ penetrat- 
ing,” “dividing into two parts.” That the same root should 
express both the division and union of two objects is an instance 
of the association by contrast to which we have before drawn 
attention (j 53). Aéw=d-Féw means to “couple two things,” 
and the converse idea of separation is manifestly presented to 
us in the word dvw “to penetrate,” which, of course, belongs 
to the same origin, for in this word the vowel is always waver- 
ing between v and :, as we might expect, according as the labial 
is omitted or vocalized. 


In éi-dvpos, a reduplicated form, we have both ways of writing the 
root. We have remarked before on the Sanscrit dvimdtri, which stands 
between bimater and cmryrwp. It is from this connexion with the 
second numeral that Sif is a synonym with dudicBntéw. The sepa- 
rative force of dic is strongly expressed in such compounds as Siadépa, 
diacxiCw, Sidvdvya, &c. In Sophocles, Ajax, 511, it is clear that cov 
Swiceta: povos ix’ opdanctav py piiwv cannot be referred to such 
phrases as S:adépew Biov, aiwva. We have elsewhere shown (Proceed. of 
Philol. Soc. I. p. 164) that Herodotus, who was a constant imitator of 
Sophocles, has indicated the true meaning of the passive ciapépecrIar 
here, namely, that it refers to the embezzlement and spoliation of a 
minor's goods by his dishonest guardians: cf. Herod. III. 53: Bovacat 
TH TE TUpawida és GANovs TEcEEW Kal TOV OiKov TOU TaTpOS KiadopHOevTa 
PGov 4 avtos ode aredOwv éxew; with I. 88: nodAw Te THY onv saps 
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nave Kat ypypata Ta oa Siadopée ; and Lobeck has quoted Dio Chr. 
Or. XLI. 506 c: ia’ cppancrav iacracOycera, which is obviously an 
imitation of the passage. The preposition &@ is sometimes used em- 
phatically, with this separative force, in the verb diapaive. Thus we 
have in Pind. Pyth. III. 44, xatopéeva & air@ diepave mupa, of a cloven 
flame ; and in Thucyd. IV. 108, éWevopévows ris "AOnvatwy duvdpews 
émt TocovTov don berepov Siepavn, all the emphasis falls on the preposi- 
tion; the meaning is that the subject-states “‘ were mistaken in regard 
to the power of the Athenians, by as much as that power afterwards 
appeared different from their notion of it” (on the force of the doy 
after éwt tocovrov, see Greek Grammar, Art. 555). In Latin the 
numeral adverb 8's is written dis, the labial sound being alone retained, 
but, as a preposition in composition, the Greek form, Sis or Sa, is re~ 
tained, the final letter when not preserved being represented either by 
a lengthening of the 7, or by an assimilation with the first letter of the 
word with which it is compounded. Thus the Greek form is preserved 
in dis-cedo, dis-rumpo, &c.; it is softened into 7 in dir-imo (dis-emo) ; 
it is assimilated in dif-fero (8:a-pépw), dif-findo (S:a-cyiCw) ; and repre- 
sented by the long i in di-lanio (d:a-craw), di-midius (:a-pécos, i- 
puov), &c. The form ins is preserved in Greek, but only in one sense, 
that of separation, weakness, and, consequently, in general opposition to 
that which is good. In this sense the connecting vowel is v in Greek, 
though in Latin the form is generally not altered in consequence of this 
signification. In Gothic tus is used in this sense (Grimm, II. p. 768) ; 
this is because ¢vis is the form of Sis in that language. In Galat. v. 20, 
dvyooracia: is translated tvis-stasseis. The extensive use of the prepo- 
sition or second numeral, call it which you will, in this sense cannot be 
better shown than by comparing Svs-evyjs, with the Sanscrit dur-manas 
(comp. dir-imo) and Persian dush-men, which have the same significa- 
tion. In Latin we have dif-jicilis (Sve-yepys), dif-famo (dus-pnypéw), 
&c. ; and the same prefix appears in French words like dés-astre, “evil- 
stars,” dés-ordre, “ dis-order,” dés-accord, “ violation of harmony,” &c. 
There is one case in which dés has sprung directly from the Greek dus- ; 
for Des-demona is merely the Italian form of Ave-daipova, the accusative 
of the name given to this unfortunate heroine in the original Cyprian 
story from which Cynthio borrowed his novel. The accusative form is 
of course the usual one in Italian. So Shakspere’s Cressida is merely 
Homer's Chryseis, represented, however, as the daughter of Calchas, 
and not of an Asiatic priest of Apollo. Sometimes, as in bis, the labial 
only is represented, as ve-cors, ve-sanus, unless we prefer to consider 
these words as representing the element va, in a-va, “ out of,” which 
seems at any rate to be contained in ve-stibulum (see Becker, Gallus, 
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Eng. Tr. p- 189). Under the form Ca we have &e in an intensive 
sense, for the same reason that epi, per, bears that meaning also. Thus 
Caxpucos=Siaypvoos. It is a strong proof of the connexion of this 
( with dia, dic, dvs, that Ca-nevns is generally used as a direct synonym 
for éve-pevns. Compare also diai-ra with vi-ta, on the one hand, and 
(on on the other. So too we have Cevyos, jugum (diugum), Zevs 
(gen. Acos), Ju-piter (Diu-pater), &c. The dental alone is retained in 
some words, as in dd-cx1os = (a-cxios (Sidoxios), and dia itself is used 
in this sense uncompounded with any word. Iliad XII. 104: o & 
Empere xat Sia wavrwv. In Sanscrit this preposition also assumes the 
form vi-, like the Latin Jis, ve, as well in the more original significa- 
tion of disjunction or separation (thus vi-ydktun, disjungere), as with 
this intensive meaning (thus vi-mahat, “ very great”). 


181 The preposition suv, Evv, always signifying “in con- 
junction with,” does not require much discussion. There can be 
no question about the connexion of its first two letters with the 
Sanscrit preposition sa-m, and consequently with the pronominal 
stem sa (Grimm, II. p. 1018). We have the former in ono, 
dpa, simi-lis: we have the latter in ca-gys, from ca and das 
(compare ev-ryevys from syévos, a-cOevys from ofévos), and pro- 
bably, though in a mutilated form, in such words as d-doyos 
=oa-déxos, “same bed ;” a-dehdos = ca-dedus, “same womb ;” 
&c. (Bopp, iiber der Einfluss de Pronomina, p. 10). The 
Latin cu-m is of course connected with Evy = xauv, as xouvos is 
with Evvos, and the Gothic ga is another form of the Sanscrit sa 
(Grimm, II. p. 751). The w in ov-v, cu-m is a remnant of the 
original labial in the element Fa, oda. 

We must not identify the final -v of cv-v with the m of cu-m, 
sa-ma, DI, o-uov, a-ua, &c.; nor must we forget the distinction 
between ov-y and we-ra. The Sanscrit sa-ma, is obviously a 
compound of two pronominal roots, the one belonging to the 
second element, the other to the first. Consequently, while the 
full force of the two elements was perceptible the word expressed 
a conjunction of the near with the here; and this was the simplest 
form in which the mind of man could conceive an union, Just 
SO we-ra was a compound of the first and third pronominal roots, 
that of the first person being, however, put foremost; thus, al- 
though the idea of an union in general was still conveyed by the 
word, this idea was combined with that of a motion from the here 
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to the there, and it-is in this sense that wera signifies “ after,” 
when joined with the accusative, the case of motion. But, even 
with the accusative, the idea of companionship or continuity is 
retained. Thus we have ped’ yuépay “in the day-time ” (Eurip. 
Orest. 58), pera vuxras “in the night” (Pind. Nem. VI. 12). 
The Homeric né-cda, a synonym for péypt, is used with the 
genitive in the sense of “until” (Zliad VIII. 508). This word 
is a compound of the first and second pronominal roots, just as 
ue-ra is of the first and third. It has no affinity with néypu, 
which is connected with paxpos, as aype is with axpds. Mera is 
found as mit in German, by a mutilation not unlike that of ewm, 
from sa-ma. On the other hand, ody = Fa-v is merely a combi- 
nation of the second element with the third under that form of the 
latter, which is used as the expression of the mere locative. So 
that it approximates in meaning to év, with which it is ultimately 
identical. This is consistent with the distinction which we have 
elsewhere laid down (on Soph. Antig. 115, 6) between ody and 
mera ; namely, ovy denotes conjunction, or union on the same 
spot; whereas wera implies companionship, or juxtaposition. 


182 The preposition xa-ra is a form perfectly analogous to 
pe-ra. The first part is, as we have seen, the second pronomi- 
nal stem under the form xa. On this element Bopp makes the 
following remarks (iiber den Einfluss &c., p. 5): “ «ata appears 
to be of a relative nature, like the Latin qui, in such phrases as 
kat atiay, kata yvwunv, where «ata would be translated, in 
Sanscrit, by the relative adverb yathd, ‘as,’ ‘ like,’ which forms an 
adverbial compound with the following substantive; thus yathd- 
kimam, yathé-vidhi. In phrases like xa’ éva, xaO’ érra, it 
corresponds to the German je, the pronominal signification of 
which is obvious. We may often translate xatd very properly 
by (wie), ‘like, ‘as, e.g. mwarépa...... evpyoes, ov kata Me- 
Opadarny, &e. ‘not like M.’ kat’ éeuavrov, ‘like myself, ot 
xaO’ npas, ‘ those like us,’ oi xaO’ eavrov, ‘those in the time in 
which he was,’ pei(wy 7) Kar’ avOpwrov, ‘greater than like a 
man’ (grésser als wie). In general, the relative nature of 
kata shows itself, more or less, wherever it is construed with 
the accusative; it is worthy of remark, too, that the Semitic 
prefix ka, the primitive meaning of which is ‘as,’ ‘ like,’ (wie), 

_ corresponds to xara cum accusativo (‘in consequence,’ ‘ according 
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to, ‘nearly,’ before numerals, and so forth). With the geni- 
tive, xara is more of a demonstrative nature, and ‘under’ is 
related to the opposed ‘over,’ as this side (diesseits) is to that 
side (jenseits), citra to ultra. In respect to the form, cara 
appears to be a relict of the primeval period of language, a 
property derived from the original abode, and not formed ac- 
cording to the principles of the Greek language itself in its 
-~ present state: the Sanscrit, too, has a form which exactly cor- 
- responds to it: namely, katham, ‘how?’ to which, in respect to 
the omission of the nasal, xara stands related, as e. g. the accus. 
ooa to the Sanscrit and Latin padam, pedem. With the ex- 
ception of katham, there is only one pronominal-derivative with 
the suffix tham, namely, it-tham ‘thus.’ [Besides this, however, 
there is a cognate suffix tha, which occurs in only one pronominal 
formation, namely, in a-tha, which signifies ‘but,’ ‘then,’ ‘ after 
this, ‘ hereupon,’ and with which the Greek ei-ra is perhaps con- 
nected, with the introduction of an z, just as the interrogative 
stem ka has also assumed a similar form in the compound xei-vos, 
and in the abverbs xei-@:, xei-Oev.” 

There is not a little vagueness and confusion in these observa- 
tions, and Bopp has, in some measure, begun at the wrong end. 
The relative meaning of the element xa, like all subordinate 
meanings of pronouns, springs from its originally demonstrative 
force. As a demonstrative this pronoun expresses a position 
near to the subject; it is this idea of nearness which constitutes 
the relatives, reflexives, indefinites, interrogatives ; ; it is this 
which generates the idea of relation in general: for what is 
relation but a sort of juxtaposition ? The word ci-tra, which he 
mentions, gives the true idea of xa-ra, though a little more 
strongly. The Sanscrit katham does not correspond to xara, but 
to woev, xoPev; and the termination -tha in a-tha is that found 
in €v-Oa, &c. We can scarcely comprehend what Bopp means 
by saying that xara is not in accordance with existing Greek 
analogies. The termination of xa-va is merely the third personal 
pronoun, which constantly makes its appearance in the Greek 
language either by itself or in the pronominal compounds. 


183 In order to understand properly the various uses of 
kaTd, we must consider it in immediate connexion with ava, 
which is found as its equivalent or counterpart in almost every 
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one of its significations. Thus, if we have cara Tov moXeuov 
(Herod. VII. 137), we have also ava rov woXenov TovTov (Herod, 
VIII. 123) with but a slight difference of meaning : we have both 
ava orparov (Eurip. Pheniss. 1309), and kara orparov (Iliad 
VII. 370): and both ava and xara are used with numerals to 
give them a distributive signification. As counterparts, avd, avw 
are used to signify “up,” “motion up;” kata, xaTw, “ down,” 
* motion down.” : = 

If we examine a-va more minutely, and compare it with xara, 
we shall arrive at a satisfactory explanation of their correlative 
use. We have already remarked that the ultimate pronominal 
form a- must be referred either to the second element Fa or to 
the third ya. When therefore it is prefixed to this latter element, 
as in the prepositions a-va, eis = é-vs, and év, we must either re- 
gard it as a strengthening prefix, like the ¢ in éué, exeivos, &., 
or as the other element Fa. For a compound particle, indicating 
a relation between two positions, could hardly be made up of a 
reduplication of the same element. Without inquiring here 
whether the same explanation is applicable to the prefix in é-é, 
o-dovs, &e., a comparison of iva, and the Sanscrit é-na = ai-na 
= ya-na, furnishes a strong presumption in favour of the opinion 
that in the case of ev and eis = evs the initial element is a mutilated 
remnant of the second pronoun Fa; and when we discover that 
d-va-€, which, as we shall see afterwards, is derivable from a-va, 
was Fa-vaé in Homer’s time, and that in all probability it con- 
tains the same elements as the Hebrew ’ha-né-ki, which with the 
exception of the reduplicative first syllable corresponds to its 
synonym ¢-ryw-vy, we have as much evidence as we can expect in 
this ultimate refinement of etymological analysis, to convince us 
that the full form of a-vd was a compound of Fa and va. Con- 
sidered under this point of view, there ought to be no difference 
of meaning between é-v, ov-v, and a-yad, which are equally com- 
pounded of the second and third elements; and, in point of fact, 
there are many correspondences in the use of these prepositions. 
We shall be able, however, to show that in the existing state of 
the Greek language, the latter part of a-va, namely, va denoting 
distance, was alone regarded, and in like manner that all the 
stress was laid upon the first part of xa-ra, namely, xa = xe-v, 
denoting proximity. Consequently in the prepositional use of 
kata = xe-v-ra, the direction implied is one beginning near us, 
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and proceeding to a point not necessarily distant. In ava, like- 
wise, a direction is signified; and both the first and last points 
may be regarded as distant, though the line itself may be parallel 
to that denoted by xa-ra. And thus we find that ava and xara 
may be used in a similar way with the accusative, that is when 
direction or extension is implied, according as we suppose, for 
-the moment, that the direction or extension is near or far. But, 
when they are used with cases which imply fixedness or position, 
the emphatic syllable is alone considered, and that is, in ka-ra a 
word denoting nearness, in a-ya a word denoting distance: but 
up and down are conceived as distant and near respectively, 
for we say “up there,” but “down here;” therefore, when a 
point is implied, ava means up, and kata down. 


184 The preposition ava occurs, either separately or as a 
prefix, in almost every language of the Indo-Germanic family, 
and there are few words which have more varied functions to 
perform. It is found even in the Semitic languages; for the ne- 
gative N> and the prohibitive 5x are clearly connected with the 
prepositions 5x , ‘i = év, in (see Maskil le-Sopher, p. 15). In 
Greek this particle appears not only as the dissyllable ava, but 
also under the monosyllabic forms va or vy, and ay, and even 
without the characteristic nasal as the prefix a- or ¢-. Similarly 
the Sanscrit ana is reduced occasionally to the initial a, and na 
occurs separately in Pali, though it is used only as a termination 
in Sanscrit and Zend (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 531). This 
latter element stands independently in Latin, in the words nam, 
(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), num, nun-c, né, né, nt, nz, non ; 
in Greek, in the words vu, vvy (compare ov-v, sa-m), val, vy, vy-, 
&c. In Sanscrit the full form a-na is used as a negative prefix : 
thus anapakara “harmlessness,” “freedom from hatred and 
malice,” is compounded of ana and apakdra “evil doing.” It is 
both in this sense, and as an augment indicating past time, that 
it is shortened into a. The same is the case with the Greek ava. 
We have both av and va or vy as negative prefixes; we have ava 
so used as a prefix, and separately, in the form avev, with a 
very similar signification; we have a for av as a negative prefix*, 





* On the supposition that the first syllable of d-va is the element Fa, 
it is obvious that the negative prefix cannot be this syllable only: it must 
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and we have e- for ava as the verbal augment. That va is not 
a mere abbreviation of a-va, like the modern Greek dev for ovdev, 
appears from the fact, that av is found with the same privative 
meaning as va and ava; and in the Greek a-sd (a-\)), a-rep 
(a comparative form), &c., as well as in the Sanscrit a-pa and 
a-va, we have a for na. In a different application of the same 
pronominal combination we have seen above that the Hebrew 
*ha-ni, when used as a verbal prefix, is shortened into *hé, and 
that "henesh becomes ’hish. With regard to -ya we must remark 
that the primitive meaning of this stem is sufficient to account for 
its negative use, without assuming that when so used it is merely 
an abridgment of a-va. We have before pointed out the idea of 
separation, removal, distance, conveyed by the words mv, voo-pr, 
voo-ros, &¢.; this power of the element -na is so forcible, that 
when appended to the element ka, which is the strongest expres- 
sion of proximity, it converts it into a pronoun («ei-vos), denoting 
distance in a very marked manner. It is to this same idea of 
distance that we owe the meaning of negation contained in va; 
for after all, what is a negation but an expression of farness or — 
removal? and what way of negativing have we in our own lan- 
guage more decided than the common “ far from it ?” 


It is on this account that we also find do and apa=na-pa witha 
negative meaning both in Greek and Sanscrit. Thus the word apa-kara, 
mentioned above, which is composed of apa “‘from” and ‘ri to make,” 
signifies “evil-doing,” “injury,” in perfect analogy with the Greek: 
ovdev ato Tov avOpwreiov tpoTov we Toinkapev (Thucyd. I. 76). Itis 
this use of de which has given occasion to the employment of droxadéw 
in a bad sense: thus Soph. Aj. 727: tov rov uavévros kam Bovrevroo 
otpatou £ivaimov awoxadovvres, “ calling him by way of abuse.” Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1263: amoxexAnkapev dioyevets Oeovs (unless we ought to 
read dzoxedyxapev). Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. § 6: rovs 8 A\auBdvovras 
ahs omirias pucBov dviparotioras €avtav arexadrte I, 2. § 57: apyous 


drexare. I, 6. $13: cogicras aorep WOpvovs atokadovew. Plato, 





be a remnant either of dva the fuller form, or of va, the v haying evanesced 
according to the general principle. We prefer the former alternative, 
and the same may have been the view of Lepsius when he proposed the 
following thesis: “particulam privativam apud Grecos a principio unam 
dv fuisse; ceteras, que reperiantur, formas secundum euphonie leges 
inde natas esse” (de Tabulis Eugubinis, ad calc.). 
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Gorg. p. 512 ©: ws év dveider aroxakécas dv pyxyavorowv. Andoc. c. 
Alcib. 31, 10: dddous odAvyapyixovs—aroxade?. Eurip. [ph. 1354: of pe 
Tav yapwv drexddovv fjecova. Plut. Moral. p. 204 ¥: dvacOnrovs Kat 
BapBapous amexdde:. Theetet. p. 168 D: yapievtiopov Twa aroxadav, 
which Schleiermacher properly translates “ nannte er nicht dies einen 
schlechten Scherz ;’ Demosth. Fals. Leg. 47: Aoyoypadous Toiwy kat 
gogis rcs amoxadav, Aristides, Tom. II. p. 383: amoxadeiv diafova 
(see also Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. u.s.). The meaning “up,” with 
which ava is so often found, is only another modification of the same 
_ idea, for highness and farness are related notions. This is shown by 
the word avexas, which, we conceive, is a compound of ava and éxas, 
although Déderlein supposes that it is formed from ava, as wepi£ is from 
mepi, and that it is related to ékas in sound only (De adda intensivo, 
p- 12). Béckh has endeavoured to show (Nota Crit. in Pind. Olymp. 
II. 23) that avexas always means “upwards.” Plutarch says that the 
Attics used avexas for avw, and avéxalev for avwOev (in vita Thesei, 
CXXXIII). One would think that there must be some distinction 
between dvwev and avéxaGev, and that the latter was the stronger of 
the two, from their use in Hschylus, Choéph. 421, though Lobeck (ad 
Soph. Aj. 145, p. 148) looks upon this as one of many instances of a 
mere redundancy of expression: “neque negari potest,” he remarks, 
“de vocabulis idem valere, quod de foliis dici solet, nullum unum 
alteri perfecte simile esse, sed hee discrimina plerumque delitescunt.” 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 18) says: avexas &¢ avti tov avo, 
mavy €xas Kat els tos, which we believe to be a correct statement ; the 
word implies both height and distance, as in the line of Pherecrates 
emended by Valckenaer (Diatrib. in Eurip. p. 285): tout ti éorw; ws 
avexas To xpiBavov: and this is also implied in the passage of Pindar 
on which Béckh is commenting: érav Ocod potpa wéury avexds ddPov 
uWnrov, i. @ mwéepry dvexas wote UVyXov eivat. 

As aia is used negatively, so is xara used affirmatively. But in 
this case, at least in composition, the opposite of xara is often azo: 
thus, xard-pnu, “to say yes,” axo-pnu, “to say no.” As opposed to 
kata-vevw, “ to express assent by nodding,” we have both a7o-vevw and 
ava-vevw with the contrary signification, The simple ¢- was also a 
direct opposition to xara, as Thucydides plainly announces (I. 123): 
ov yap on wepevyoTes Tata émt THv mreioTous by BAdWacay KaTa- 
ppovnow KeywpyKate, 9 €k TOU ToAXOUS oHadew TO éEvayTiov dvopa 


: ’ ’ 
a-ppocuvn peTwvopacTat. 


185 If a-va, va, and a are all used in a negative sense, it is 
equally remarkable that they are all three used with an intensive 
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meaning. Of the uses of ava and a in this sense it is unneces- 
sary to give examples; Déderlein, we think justly, considers vy- 
syareos (ayabes), vyduuos (idUs), vyduTHs (adeTHS), vyTEdavoS 
(jaedavos), vntpexws (at peKds), vyXUTOS (oAVYUTOS), vwrArEeues 
(ciety, comp. ovAapuds), to be instances of the intensive signifi- 
cation of vy (De adda intensivo, p. 21 foll.) 

The prefix a is also used in a collective signification, but then 
it is only a corruption of a, Sanscrit sa, and of course does not 
belong to the root na now under discussion, 


It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of the supposition that 
the intensive a is a shortened form of @yav. Déderlein attempts to 
reconcile the negative and intensive uses of @ as follows (De adda in- 
tensivo, p. 24): “I consider that by a sort of abuse the proper force of a 
privative has been turned into an expression of excess (nimietas) ; just as 
in those words in which «@ is put for dvs; for the depravation of a thing 
is nearly the same as its defect, and excess is nearly the same as depra- 
vation. Thus, among the Greeks, ¢draAapos is, in Homer, he who is 
without skill, in Pindar, he who makes a bad use of his skill; and in 
German, Unlust is used in a privative sense, Unstern in a depravative 
sense, and Unstier in an exaggerative and intensive sense. If greatness 
lies between immensity and Jittleness, immense and little things are 
alike excluded from the category of greatness.” Bopp endeavours to 
connect the privative signification of this particle with the temporal 
augment (Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 27): “ What the a, pre- 
fixed to (Sanscrit) verbs in order to form a preterit, originally signified, 
I do not know, but this I know, that it is prefixed in the same manner 
to nouns with the sense of a negative and privative particle; for 
instance, adina, happy (not miserable), anindita, dear (not despised), 
abala, weak (without strength), &c. It would not by any means be 
contrary to the general practice of languages, if by the words adina, 
anindita, exceeding the primary sense of the negative particle a, the 
Sanscrit had also signified one who has been miserable, who has been 
despised—but who is not now miserable, not now despised ; in that case 
there might have been a closer connexion between @ negative and @ 
preterit, than would be evident at first sight; or, in other words, the 
particle a expressing in its primitive sense negation, can very properly 
in a secondary sense indicate past time, that is to say, deny the exist- 
ence of the action or quality with respect to the present time. One 
might ask why in this way @ is not as well employed to form the 
future tense, for neither in this tense does the action or quality ex- 
pressed by the verb, actually exist: but the usage of language is 
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despotic, arbitrarily employing its means without controul. Another 
objection could be taken against the original identity of the negative a, 
and the a expressing past time, from the case of the first being em- 
ployed in Greek under the form of a, the second under that of an ¢, so 
that different forms answer to different meanings. But it is very often 
the case, that one original word produces, in languages originating from 
others, two, three, or more words, with slight variations in form and 
meaning ; and this practice has particularly contributed to the copious- 
ness of the English language. For instance to stay and to stand have 
the same origin, both are variations of the Sanscrit root sthdé to stand. 
Z stay agrees with the German verb ich stehe, signifying ‘I stand,’ of 
which the preterit is, ich stand (I stood), which is considered as a new 
root in English.” In our opinion the negative and intensive significa- 
tions of a@- are alike due to the notion of “farness,” which we have 
pointed out as the primary one of @-va, va-, and ¢-; and with regard to 
the fact, which we admit, that the augment ¢ is the same as the prefix 
a, this may also be explained in the same way, for the idea of distance 
is inherent in that of past time. Déderlein’s explanation is not incon- 
sistent with this view of the case; for the ideas of distance and diffi- 
culty are intimately connected with those of abnegation; thus we say, 
“far from it,” for “not at all;’ and we shall show in a future chapter 
that wrong-doing is often specified as an excess. No one can doubt 
that ada and uodis are connected with mdlus, and that poys and 
pox0os spring from the same origin as péyas. So, too, we understand 
Virgil’s iniquo pondere rastri as referring only to excessive weight ; 
and in-gens =vrep-duijs, means “over-grown,” i.¢. of excessive mag= 
nitude. 


186 But by far the most important of the correlative uses of dva 
and xava@ is their appearance in an abridged form as dav and xév, with 
much the same functions to perform. That the dv, which appears in 
conjunction with verbs, expressing the apodosis of a condition, is in 
reality the preposition ava, appears clearly enough from the use of that 
preposition in the old poets under the same shortened form (Béckh, Not: 
Critt. in Pind. p. 387). It is also sufficiently obvious from the use of 
the prepositions, av-ri, which bears the same relation to dva that mpo-7} 
does to mpo, and ayu-pi, which stands for avai, as aud does for 
dva-po =dava-0Fo. It is altogether a matter of indifference whether 
we regard a-v as the locative of the mutilated pronoun 4, or consider 
the v as part of the suffix -va, for the v of the locative is simply this 
suffix in a mutilated state. 

The identity of the preposition ¢-v¢ and the particle av was some 
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years ago recognised by Hermann, who, in his laborious treatise on the 
particle av (Opuscul. Vol. IV.), explains the use of the particle from 
the sense of secundum, “according to,” in which ¢ve is found ; thus, 
he says, éBovdouny av ei edvvaunv is equivalent to éBovrcuny ava TovTO 
el éduvdunv. He connects xev with «ai, on the ground that ds xe Oeois 
érereiOnrat is equivalent to ds xal Oeots éremeiOnra:. With regard to 
the meaning of the particles av and xév, he thinks that these two words, 
like tows, wov, and té, are only so many modifications of the idea of 
probability. The explanation here given by Hermann is quite insuffi- 
cient, but there can be no doubt that dav is the same particle as ava, 
and that he is right in comparing «ev with xai. We shall show in the 
next chapter that not only «al, but re and wov, in which he recognises 
a similarity of meaning, are etymologically connected with xev. It 
was not, however, remarked till very lately, that xév was also con- 
nected with xara, and that the first syllable xa was actually used by 
the older Greeks instead of the more lengthened form in which the 
preposition appears in the classical authors. This was first suggested, 
so far as we know, by Adolfus Weber, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Gymnasium at Torgau, who has shown that xara is shortened into 
xa, not into xav, and that «av has arisen more from usage than from 
the nature of the case. Welcker, in his notice of Weber's pamphlet 
(Rheinisches Museum for 1835, p. 638), has given an instance of the 
use of xa for cata from an inscription of the 69th Olympiad (in Chis- 
hull, Antig. Asiat. p. 49), where we have EZHTHEE TAZ MOAEIS 
TA KA THN ZSEAEYKIAA, Weber therefore infers the deriva- 
tion of dv, and «ad (xé), from ava, xata*, and we agree with him in 
thinking that dva, card, and dv, xev are cognate and parallel correla~ 
tives. We believe, however, that xa =xev is not apocopated from xara, 
but that the latter is a subsequent and lengthened form. For if xa had 
not resulted from the independent xev (according to the principle often 
referred to), the longer form would have retained the ¢, as in pe-ra, 
€i-ra, ket-vos, Kei-O1, &c, 

It is in accordance with all that we know of the origin of prepo- 
sitions, to suppose that they would naturally and necessarily be used 





* De xata Prepositionis Apocope, ser. Ad. Weber, Gymnasii Torgovani Sub- 
conrector et Discipline Mathem. ac Physice Doctor, 1835, Since the publication 
of the former edition we have succeeded in obtaining a copy of this valuable little 
essay, with the following notice respecting the author from Dr G. W. Miiller, the 
Rector of the Torgau Gymnasium: “ Obiit Suerini a.d. IV. Jan. anno p. Chr. 1842. 
G.W.M.” The real effect of Weber’s argument, although it does not seem to have 
occurred to himself, is to prove the independent existence of xa=xey as a preposition 
equivalent to its offspring xa-rd. 
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by themselves as cases of pronouns before they were employed as 
supplements to the cases of nouns, when those cases had, by the 
mutilation of their endings, lost their original significance. We observe 
remains of this use not only in classical Greek, but even in modern 
French and Italian. In the former we find almost all the prepositions 
used in their primary sense as adverbs of place: thus we have &, 
“at the same time” (Sophocl. Gd. Tyr. 27, quoted above § 170); 
ém, “in addition” (Gd. Tyr. 183: év & adroyo, wodai 7 Em paré- 
pes. Antig. 789: Kai o ovr alavatwv PvEimos ovdeis, oF apyepiwv 
éx avOpwrwv; see however, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 584 n.); mpos, “in ad- 
dition” (Plato, Resp. p. 466 E: kat mpos ye d£ove1, Demosth. Philipp. 
I. p. 47: TdhavTa évevykovta Kat pukpov TL mpés) 3 or even two at once 
in Homer, as in Iliad V. 66: 1" dé bia po avTikpv KaTa KUoTW UT 
oaoteov HAVE axwxy. That xa-ra and a-ve are also used in this way is 
well known: thus we have in Herodotus (I. 208): 1 peév 64 eFavaywpee, 
Kata imécyeto mpota, and (III. 86): of &, card cvvebyxavto, wapy- 
cav éxt trav immwv:—and in Homer (Iliad XVIII. 562): péraves 3 
ava Borpves joav. In Italian and French the prepositions ve and en, 
both signifying “in,” are used as general adverbs of relation with the 
meaning “ of this,” “from this,” “with regard to this.” It is gene- 
rally supposed that these particles are derived from inde, as y is from 
ii (Grimm, D. Gr. III. p. 746. Raynouard, Gr. d. 1. langue Rom. 
pp- 86, 268), and there is no doubt that this was the origin of their 
use; but the forms themselves show that these adverbs were eventually 
superseded by the preposition included in the Latin in-de. 

Although dv may be considered as essentially the same with the 
preposition ava, its correlative xa =xév, xé, always appears without the 
superadded element of the third pronoun, which is subjoined to xa-ra, 
and is moreover used as an enclitic or unaccented and dependent word. 
This need not create any difficulty. We have already mentioned that, 
when xa-re signifies “down” as opposed to “up,” the stress is laid 
entirely upon the first syllable, which designates the point at which 
the direction commences, and declares that point to be in the proximity 
of the subject. We have also seen that this syllable alone is retained 
even in cases when the meaning is not “down,” but “along” or “in,” 
as in the inscription quoted from Chishull by Welcker. In the oppo- 
sition, therefore, of xev to av, considered as an opposition of “near” to 
“far,” of antecedent to consequent, of protasis to apodosis, we should 
expect, not merely that they would use that syllable alone which con- 
veyed the meaning “here” as an antithesis to ava, but also that a 
shorter, more dependent, and subordinate form would be used for the 
first sentence, as opposed to a stronger and more decided one employed 
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for the latter member of the period. The use of av and xév, like that 
of all the other particles in Greek, is a proof of the early tendency and 
striving of that language after clearness of logical expression. It is 
true that the moods of verbs, as well as the cases of nouns, are capable 
of expressing, without any outward helps, all the necessary modifi- 
cations of meaning. But they cannot do this with sufficient distinctness, 

even when they retain the full force of their inflexions; and when, 
in process of time, the ending is overbalanced by the body of the word, 
or sacrificed to the laws of euphony, it becomes impossible to express 
the different local relations or cases of nouns without prepositions, and 
the different modal relations of verbs without particles, to designate the 
dependence or subsequence of the secondary sentences. One of the 
great beauties of the Greek language, as it stands, is its frequent use of 
particles or pronominal words for this purpose, but no one of these par- 
ticles is used with more efficacy than those two fragmentary prepo- 
sitions of which we are now speaking. The older Greek writers used 
both dy and «ev to express the apodosis of an hypothesis or condition: 
the later authors employed only the former. According to what we 
have stated above, «ev would, if not an enclitic, mean “in this,” and 
d-va “in that.” As, however, «ev is but a dependent word, it stands on 
the same footing as re and 7, tov and ws, which are all oer 
gically connected with it, and signifies “in some place or other,” “‘i 
any way,” and, by implication, “perhaps.” If ve is an enclitic pat of 
xat, the relation between them is altogether the same as that which 
subsists between xev and dv. Indeed there is a much closer connexion. 
than is generally supposed between the copulative sentence and the 
hypothetical proposition. In either case we have a relative with 
an indefinite antecedent. Thus in dvdpes re kat tra, “achere horses, 
there men,” ve is an indefinite antecedent to the relative xai; and in e¢ 
Tis TavTa Spey, ayabes av ein, “as often as any one did these things, he 
would so often be a good man,” the particle dv is the indefinite ante- 
cedent to the relative «i (see Gr. Gr. art. 397, and elsewhere). The. 
particles FWY and 3, which are both of a demonstrative nature, the 
latter being in fact a residuum of N37, are similarly used in the 
apodosis as the antecedents of DX, which is clearly connected with 
the roots DY, DI, cum, dua, &e. (see Maskil le-Sopher, pp. 14, 30),- 
In Sanscrit the intimate connexion between the hypothetical and rela- 
tive sentences is shown not only by the obviously relative origin of 
yadé, but also by the occasional parallelism of the relative and chét = 
“if:” thus in the Hitépadéca, ¢l. 29, we find: “yad-abhavi, na tad- 
bhavi; bhavi chén-na tad-anyatha,” 7. e. “what will not be, that will 
not. be; if it will be, this [is] not otherwise,” When we find ve 
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in the first sentence, and «a! in the latter, which is the common con- 
struction, the meaning conveyed is, that what is affirmed generally 
(re= “in any way”) of the former, is affirmed in the same way of the 
latter (xai=“in this”). When te appears in both sentences, the 
meaning is, that what is affirmed in any way of one is predicated in 
some way of the other. Similarly, we should expect (1) that ce would 
appear in the hypothesis and dv in the apodosis, with this meaning—if 
such were “in any way” (xe) the case, then “in that case” or “farther” 
(d-va, dv) such things would follow: or (2) that xev would appear in 
both, with this sense—if such were “in any way” the case, then “in 
some way” such things would ensue. We frequently find both of these 
constructions in the Epic and Lyric poets, as in the following examples; 
(1) Homer, Odyss. VIII. 353: was av éyw oe déoyu per’ a0avarorer 
Beotow, et kev” Apys otyorro, ypeos Kat Séopov advEas; Pindar, Mem. 
IX. 34: Xpouio nev vracriCwov—txpwas dv xiwdvvov ofeias avras. 
(2) Homer, liad VI. 50: trav xév tor yapicarto marnp adrepeiot 
dmrowa, €t Kev ene Cwov wenvOoir’ emt vyvow "Ayawv. Hesiod. apud 
Aristot. Eth. V. 5: ¢i ne wabor ra «’ épete, Sinn x’ eta yévorro, There 
appears to be a particular attraction of the indefinite xev into the 
protasis, as might be expected from the generally vague nature of 
hypothetical sentences. Even dv is appended to relative, or, what 
is the same thing, hypothetical words in the Attic dialect; thus, we 
constantly have éav, drav, és av, &e.: and «ev seems to have been 
similarly appended to the conditional particle by the Cretans, as we 
may infer from the gloss on Bat-cav = Fai-cav, in Hesychius, and from 
the Dorie collocation ai-«a. In Homer and Pindar we often find xe in 
the hypothesis without any corresponding xe or dv in the apodosis. 
Thus in iad XIX. 321: ov pév yap tt kaxwrepov GAXo TaDoytu, OVS 
ei Kev TOU Tatpos aroPOipévoro rvPoiuny. Pindar, Pyth. IV. 263: «i 
yap Tis O(ovs o€vTomw wedéxer eFepeiyar kev peyadas dpvos, aleyuvor Sé 
of Paytov eidos, kat Plivcxapros éviea did07 Wradov wep avtas,—where, 
however, cat stands as a sort of substitution for the kev which might 
have appeared in the apodosis. The fact is, that the hypothetical 
particle, in its older and stronger form, is itself a relative word, as will 
be shown in the following chapter, and even «/, which is generally its 
representative, and which is more immediately connected with %, where 
the idea of nearness is not so strongly expressed, may always be re« 
ferred both in origin and meaning to the second pronominal element. 
As there are instances in which xa! is found in the first of two 
correlated sentences, and re in the second, the enclitic xev might ocea- 
sionally be expected to appear in the second sentence in opposition to 
dv in the protasis: the instances of this construction must be very few 
Y2 
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the only example, with which we are acquainted, is in Pindar, Vem. 
VII. 89: ef & avro Kai Oeos adv Exo, év tiv «x €0éAo1—evtTvYws vaiew. 
It would be better, however, to read avéyor, with Thiersch and Béckh, 
for the meaning clearly is—“‘ if a God would condescend to, would put 
up with, would not disdain, the law of good neighbours,” a sense which 
dvéyo bears in Euripides, Hecuba, 119: Kaccavipas dvéywy AéxTp’ 
"Ayapéuvev, and Sophocles, Ajax, 212: émel o€, A€xos SovpidAwTorv, 
orép&as dvéxe: Dovpios Alas. 

187 One of the best proofs of the correctness of this view, with 
regard to the meaning of dv and xév, is the place which these particles 
occupy in the sentence. Neither of them can appear as the first word, 
but they are always placed in immediate connexion with the con- 
ditional word, when they appear in the protasis, or in that part of the 
apodosis, in which the reference to the hypothesis is most distinct and 
prominent, in other words, where the antecedent would be most likely 
to stand. The formation of the compound conditional particles Baixav, 
aixa, éav, drav, &c. is a sufficient proof of the attraction of xév and av 
to the conditional words: the following will serve as instances of the 
mode of placing dv in the apodosis. When there is no reason for its 
appearing in other positions, dv always follows the predicate: thus, 
Sophocles, Ajax, 550: © mai, yévoio matpos evtuyéorepos, ta 8 GAN 
Gporos * Kal yevor dv ov xaxos. Here is a wish expressed by the first 
yévo.o, and the second signifies the result of a condition ; in the oppo- 
sition therefore of the two repeated words, the av should immediately 
follow the second: “may you be, &c., and you will be in that case, 
&c.” But in the following passage, where there is a similar opposition 
of the optative proper to the optative with dv, the antithesis is between 
the two negatives, not between the two verbs, and therefore the dv 
appears immediately after the direct negative ov, to which the indirect 
uy is strongly opposed ; Sophocles, Antigon. 686 : ob’ dv Suvainny, uy” 
émotaiunv Aéyev. “I should not even in this (i. e. if I knew how) be 
able, and I pray that I never may know how to say, &c.” The 
negative ov, and the cognate particle ovv, exercise an attraction upon ay 
in the apodosis similar to that which it experiences in the protasis 
from the relative and conditional words. Thus, we very often find the 
collocations ov« av, v8’ dv, vv’ Gv, ovror’ av, &c., and dv is often drawn 
away from its verb by the influence of oty: compare Demosthen. 
Olynth, 1. 13 : ri obv dv Tis elon TavTa Néyers ‘uiv viv ; Olynth, III. 14: 
ti oby av Tis elo ov ypadeas TavT’ civar oTpaTiwrika ; Plato, Sympos. 
p- 202 D: Ti ovv av, Edy, cin 6”Epws. The reason for this is obvious; 
the particle otv refers directly and specially to what has preceded, and 
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the particle @v must of course have the same reference in questions like 
those we have quoted. In general, whatever word in the apodosis is to 
be expressed with most emphasis in reference to the conditional sentence, 
whether that conditional sentence is expressed or understood, this word 
is followed by av: Herodotus, III. 119: TAT pos b€ Kat untpos ouK Tt 
pev Cwovrwr, aderdgeos av GAdos ovdert tpdr~ yevorro. Thus also 
qualitative adverbs, like déws, cixoTws, Taya, wakiota, &c., on which 
the emphasis always falls, are invariably followed by dv unless some 
other word with a stronger attractive power appears in the sentence: 
Plato, Protagor. p. 318 A: ndéws av dnot mvbécba. As words ex- 
pressing opinion about or information on a subject have all the effect 
of qualifying adverbs or predicative words,-we find that they also 
attract the particle into their immediate neighbourhood: Plato, Phado, 
p- 101 EB: ot 8 cimep cf Trav Pirocddwy oipa av ws eyo Eyw rowis. It 
is prefixed to the word of thinking when the emphasis falls upon a 
word before it, as in Plato, Respublica, I. p. 333 a: mpos ye vrodnua- 
Twv av oiua: pains xrqow, or if a relative word precedes, as in Thucy- 
dides, I. 22: ws & dv édcxow éuoi—ra Séovra padtora elmeiv, OF OUK, as 
in the same author, II. 89: ov« dv yyouvrar—avbicracOa yuas. If 
emphatic adverbs occur in the same sentence with the verb significant 
of opinion, the dv as a particle of reference is naturally enough re- 
peated with the different predicative words; thus, in Thucyd. II. 41, 
we find: doxeiv av por Tov avtov avopa éxt mreior Gv elon, Kat peta 
xapitwv paket av evtpawédws TO copa aitapKes TapéxecOa. The 
most curious and most instructive instance of this hyperbaton is the 
intrusion of @v, which belongs to an optative following, into the phrase 
ovx of0 ei=vercor ut. Euripides has ovx oid av ei meicayu in two 
passages (Medea, 911, Alcestis, 49), but it is clear that the necessities 
of the metre have obliged him to misplace the particle, which certainly 
ought to follow the negative, as appears from Plato, Timeus, p. 26 B: 
eyo, & pev XOes Hxovea, ovK av o10 ei dvvainny GravtTa év pny wadw 
Aafew, and from the somewhat similar passages in Demosthenes, de 
Fals. Legat. p. 441, 21: ot8 dv eis eb of8 drt pyocev, and Prowm. 
p- 1423, 14: ovdev dv ta iuérep’ eb of8' drt BéATiov cyoin. The dv 
appears unattracted in Aristoph. Aves, 1018: ovx oida 7 ei POains av, 

The particle xev is distinguished from dv by its tendency to assume 
an early place in the sentence. It is put before many words to which 
év is regularly subjoined ; thus, as Hermann justly remarks (Opuseul. 
IV. p. 7), if Syagrus (Herodotus, VII. 159) had not been desirous of 
making a line 4 Ke peéy’ wpwfeev 6 Medoridns *Ayapeéuvev in imitation 
of Homer's 4 xe péey olpwfere yépwv immndara Unrevs (Iliad VIL. 125), 
he would have said 4 péya av wpuwfeev. 
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188 JN the last chapter we were led, by an. investigation into 

the origin of the prepositions va and xara, to make some 
remarks as well on the particles av and xév, as on the negative 
uses of the word a-va, and its abridged or mutilated forms. We 
shall commence our inquiries, upon the important subject of the 
Greek particles in general, by a reference to what we said there, 
as a natural introduction to the extensive question respecting 
the words which express interrogation, negation and inference, 
which, we shall find, are all connected in the Greek and cognate 
languages. 


Grimm, at the end of the third volume of his great, work, has dis- 
eussed this question with that extraordinary diligence and learning 
which he everywhere displays. We refer our readers to what he says 
with the greater pleasure, as this part of his work has been rendered 
accessible to the English reader, and commented on, by a scholar of 
eonsiderable ability (Philol. Museum, II. p. 315 foll.). We shall 
make the German philologer’s inquiries the basis of our own on the 
present occasion; for, although we do not think that he has seen the 
general principle by which all the phenomena are to be explained, and 
although he has in consequence fallen into some particular errors, such 
are his learning and indefatigable industry that we could not hope to 
add much by our own researches to the vast induction of particulars 
which he has collected and arranged. 

He commences by stating (III. p. 708) the distinction between a 
negation and an opposition ; the latter includes the former, but not cice 
versa. ‘The essence of the proper negation consists in the logical 
denying of a position. By the expression not mountain, not good, the 
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position mountain, good is excluded, but it is left indefinite whether 
the opposite valley, evil, or the intermediate notion plain, middling, is 
to be supplied.” He adds, “ All negation proceeds from the grounds 
of the position, and presupposes it. The position is independent, the 
negation necessarily refers to a position, and cannot be expressed as any 
thing new, but merely as a modification of the position. This modifi- 
cation results from an insertion in the positive position, which insertion 
in the first instance consists of the smallest possible particle, producing 
an effect both rapid and sure. By degrees, however, this negative 
particle is usually connected very closely with other words. Along 
with it we often find substantives that strengthen the sense, which can 
even take the negativing power from it to- themselves.” He then 
divides the simple negation in the Teutonic languages into two kinds— 
the consonant-form and the vowel-form. The fundamental letter of 
the consonant form is N. Thus, in Gothic it was né, in High German 
nein=ni-ein (so non, anciently nenum, from ne-unum*), and in old 
English ne. The German nicht, English not, are compounds signifying 
no-thing ; compare the old High German néowiht, niowicht, nieht 5 
middle High German nicht, niht ; Anglo-Saxon naviht, nduht, nauht ; 
English nought, not (Phil. Mus. II. p. 326). Of a similar formation 
is the Latin nihil=ne-hilum. The English no is a compound of ne, 
and the Anglo-Saxon @ (Gothic ai, aio, comp. aiFe, aevwm), which 
signifies always; ev-er contains the same element. The middle High 
German prefix en- does not we conceive arise from the old High Ger- 
man 7’ for ni, nor do we think it is analogous to the formation of 
éuov, énoi, évé, from pov, pot, pé (Grimm, p. 711). It is, we believe, 
the fuller form of the negation (compare a@-vd), and is connected witli 
the German wn-, ent-, Latin in-. Grimm himself compares the old 
High German interrogative innit, inti, éno with the Gothic annu, and 
sees nothing strange in the substitution of ¢ in old High German for a 
in Gothic (III. p. 757). The vowel-form of the simple negation is a 
suffix -at, -a, or -t, one or other of the two component letters being 
occasionally omitted. This suffix is peculiar to the old Norse. It is 
probably, as Grimm supposes (p. 718), a corruption of 2dét, which is 
used to strengthen the negation, like the German wicht, and the funda- 
mental negation is omitted, as the French negative is before pas, point, 
rien, in pas un mot, point du tout, rien du tout. The prohibitive 





* Whether we accept this etymology or not, there is no objection to it from the use 
of the word as a mere negative, having no relation to unity in particular, e. g. in non 
multi, for in these compound negatives the adjunct is very little regarded. Thus, 
although it is clear that nemo=ne-homo, Virgil does not scruple to write nemo divém 
(Aineid IX. 6). 
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negation is in Gothic ni asin ni grét! (uy «Aaie); old High German 
the same, as ni churi! (noli) ; in middle High German the prefix en 
as en ruoche! (noli curare); in Anglo-Saxon it is ne, frequently 
strengthened by a following nd=né-d (never), thus né vép pu nd, 
“weep not.” Grimm’s general conclusion is as follows (p. 743): “On 
the whole, then, there are two sorts of negation. The one quite 
formal and abstract, which, though at first the soul of all negation, 
vanishes by degrees in its separate use, and only continues its influence 
in connexion with other particles. It is superseded by words which 
properly contain the idea of Jess, little, small, either quite concretely, 
or perhaps in a more abstract sense. At first they are only united as 
companions to the negative particle, and coalesce into an equally 
abstract form, of which our new High German nicht, new Netherland 
niet, English not is the most striking example. Frequently, however, 
they dispense with the simple negative, and make a formal negation out 
of their diminutive-sense, as is especially shown in the Norse icke. 
This interlacing of the formal, and, as it were, material negation, 
explains to us two phenomena: on the one hand, the repetition of the 
negative-particle, and, on the other, its complete dispensableness. If 
our new High German weder (neque) =old High German niwédar, the 
middle High German wan (nisi) = newan, the Gothic thai=nibdi: in 
like manner we have seen that also stoup (‘an atom’), wint, twivel 
(‘devil’)*, and the old Nordish va@tr (‘demon,’ ‘genius’) serve as 
negatives without any preceding abstract negation. The formal nega- 
tion is therefore unessential.” 

If now we compare this ni, né, of the German dialects with the 
Greek negative prefix vy- and with the second syllable of a-va, we 
shall have no difficulty in recognising their identity. We have before 
mentioned, that the middle High German prefix en- points to a fuller 
form corresponding to the whole of ¢-va. The form (né) of the simple 
negative occurs in Latin in the combination ne-guidem with a word 
interposed, and also in the compounds non, neque, &c. 


189 In the German dialects we have seen that the prohibitive 
does not differ from the simple negative: the same is the case in the 
Latin né, except that the vowel is long. In Hebrew also the prohibitive 
bs involves the same element as the negative 5 (above, § 184). In 
Greek the prohibitive is »7, in Sanscrit md, and in Persian me. The 
analogy of the German dialects might lead us, at first sight, to seek 
for some connexion between p17, and né, as Grimm has done (p. 745). 





* Just as “ Devil a bit,” is used in vulgar English to signify “not at all.” 
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But, when we consider that »a@ and'vy are used in direct opposition to 
one another in oaths, and compare ply and viv, the distinction between 
which we have pointed out before, we are compelled to seek for some 
way of explaining the word py less obvious but less objectionable than 
that of a transformation of n into m. 

In the ordinary use of ua and vy, the former refers to a negative 
oath, the latter to a positive one; moreover vai, which bears the same 
relation to vy that Sat does to 8, is always used in a positive sense, 
like the Latin nw. The question ti wyv; is generally used with a nega- 
tive application ; 7 »xv, which is used as a form of swearing, is mostly 
found in a positive sense. With regard to na we believe, with Passow, 
that it is, in itself, neither affirmative nor negative, but gains either the 
one sense or the other according as it has val or ov prefixed or under- 
stood. .In our opinion pa contains the element of the first personal 
pronoun ; it represents an original wev, which is used for »nv in Hero- 
dotus, and bears the same relation to pe-ra that xa or xév does to 
ka-ra: so that the leading idea is that of absolute nearness to the 
subject. If vai, v7, are, as we have no doubt they are, connected with 
the second syllable of ¢-v¢, and the negative prefix vy, the idea con- 
veyed by these particles must be quite the reverse; for the leading 
meaning of uv, -va, vy- is, as we have already shown, that of “ dis- 
tance,” “separation.” Grimm says (III. p. 767), “the seemingly 
negative form of the affirmative vai (Lat. nae!) is worthy of notice ; 
we might compare va! and oi with the Gothic né and jai, except that 
the meaning is reversed. If we take the Hessian d=nd, in connexion 
with the Swabian et = net, and the identity between the negative and 
positive expression which occasionally presents itself, there results 
apparently a deep-founded identity between the negative and affirma- 
tive particle, which I purposely forbear to investigate farther.” All 
prima facie difficulty occasioned by this fact vanishes when we 
recollect that the prefix vyj- is used with an intensive or affirmative 
signification, and in general “yes” and “no” are only emphatic exple- 
tives, which may be expressed by the two most definite pronominal 
words ma and na, signifying separation and distance, as well as by any 
one of those simple words by which we affirm or deny in our common 
conversation. Our own “yes” is simply the second pronoun, denoting 
“here,” opposed to “no,” the strongest form of the third element, just 
as ye and xa-ra are used with an affirmative sense, in opposition to 
d-va and d-10 = av-7o oY va-T0. 

In order to explain yj, we must turn our attention to the other and 
more direct negative ov, and consider what are the leading and funda~ 
mental distinctions between the two particles. 
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There can be little doubt as to the derivation of ov, ovx. The only 
question that could be raised, is whether we ought to derive it at once 
from the Sanscrit avak (deorsum), considering that an apocope has 
taken place in the form ov, which is Pott’s opinion (Htym. Forsch. I. 
p- 134, comp. I. 273, II. 64, 183); or rather with Bopp (Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 547, 8) connect it with the Indian-Zendic ava, Sclavonic 
ovo, and take the final consonant as a mutilation of -«, =x, the 
Sanserit -chi, -cha, Latin -gue; so that ov is related to ov-«, ov-yi, as 
ne is to ne-c, ne-que. We have no hesitation in adopting this latter 
opinion, which, we think, is confirmed by the appearance of the muti- 
lated root au (av) (§ 138), with the signification of “ removal,” “sepa~ 
ration,” “contrast,” which gives rise to the negative, in the Greek ad, 
ai-Oi, ai-ris, av-epvw, &c., and the Latin au-tem, au-t, hau-t (haud), 
au-fugio, &c. (see Bopp, J. 2. p. 546). A question might arise, 
whether we are to consider av, ava, as simply the element va, a form of 
the first pronominal stem, with the semivowel transposed, or this same 
element appended to another in a similar state of mutilation. A com- 
parison of aufero, with abs-tuli, ab-latus, and of a-va with d-é, also 
used in a negative sense, and the difficulty of explaining the second 
vowel otherwise, induce us to believe that a-va-k, o-v-«, are the com- 
pound preposition a-va = d-70 = av-70, with the element ka affixed; so 
that a-va-k = ovx is really a combination of dro and €&. The particle 
ovv=avam is an additional confirmation of this etymology of ov-«. 
Hartung justly remarks (Partikeln, Il. 3), that the double form ovv, 
év, leads us, according to the analogy of ods = ds or auris, to a ground- 
form adv, which is clearly an accusative. We find the element of this 
accusative in the pronoun av-res. It is doubtful whether the Cretan 
and Laconian word avs, quoted by Hesychius, is a synonym of avros 
or of ots. He says, ais. avrds. Kpyres cat Adxwves. Now we might 
suppose with Soping that avros is the genitive of ats, as wes is of obs, 
But in either case we have an analogy for the connexion of ovv with ad, 
and the Zend neuter accusative aom. If this be true, ov-« expresses a 
total disjunction, separation, denial; for as it means both “from” and 
“out of” (§$ 177), it is even stronger than the Latin h-aut and non, 
and the Greek d-vd, in which the fundamental meaning is the same— 
i. é. distance, removal. Accordingly, if »d and py are connected, ov-« 
must be put along-side of a-va, vy-, and we must expect to find the 
same distinction between ov-« and » as we have already observed to 
exist between vy and pa. The connexion in meaning between ov, ava, 
and azo, is farther shown by the former being used, like the other two, 
as a sort of negative prefix, and even in proper names; thus we have 
(1) Odi, “Mr Nobody,” Hom. Od. IX. 366. Eurip. Cycl. 549, 672- 
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(2) Ovxaréywr, “ Dreadnought,” or “ Carefornought,” Hom. J7. III. 
140. Virg. @n. IT. 312. Juv. IIL. 198. (3) Ovrowia, Utopia, “ Weiss- 
nichtwo,” ‘* Kennaquhair,” ‘‘ Lord-knows-where.” 

All scholars, who have written on the distinction between ov-« and 
py, have made it consist in this, that while the former denies abso- 
lutely, the latter denies relatively to some thought or opinion of the 
speaker. In other words, ov-« denies objectively, un subjectively*. Now 
what could be better suited to express subjectivity than a word which 
contains, under a strong form, the simple element of the first personal 
pronoun? Such a word is py, a stronger form of pa; for pe is opposed 
to vy as nearness is to farness, and py to ov-« as subject is to object. 
This root appears with the same notion of -subjectivity in the verb 
pce =péveo, of which more hereafter. : 


190 We proceed to the interrogative particles. As we have dis- 
tinguished negation into subjective and objective, so Grimm considers 
that questions are either subjective or objective (III. p. 751): “In- 
trinsically considered,” says he, “ there are two sorts of questions, the 
one requires in the answer an expression of knowledge or opinion about 
something, without the necessity for any direct affirmation or negation; 
the other sort of question, on the contrary, desires the affirming or 
negativing determination of the answerer. In the former case the ques- 
tion turns upon the thing asked about, in the latter on the will or 
knowledge of the person questioned. The former may be called the 
objective, the latter the subjective question. The following are instances 
of the objective question: ‘ who is there?’ ‘whom lovest thou?’ ‘how 
did that come to pass? ‘when did you see him? The following are 
subjective questions: ‘is he there?’ ‘lovest thou me?’ ‘will you go 
with me?’ ‘is he alone?’ 

“This distinction according to the content of the questions is con- 
nected with the formal distinction which has been premised. Objec- 
tive questions are generally expressed by the sound, subjective by a 
suffix, 

_ “Tnasmuch as the questioner does not know beforehand what an- 
swer will be given, all questions are naturally doubtful. The subjective 
question, however, is doubtful in a higher degree. The objective ques- 
tioner desires information, and may receive it in an infinite variety of 
-ways. The uncertainty of the subjective questioner is tied to one of 
two possible answers, yes or no. Accordingly, we may add an ‘or 





* For the distinctive syntactical use of od and jj, we must refer to our Greek — 
Grammar (articles 528—546), 
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not ?’ to every subjective question; in other words, it may be taken 
either positively or negatively. Instead of—‘ is he there?’ ‘ lovest thou 
me?’ it would, in many cases, be equivalent to say— is he not there?” 
‘lovest thou not me?’ (the expectation of the questioner being the 
cause of preferring one mode of expression to the other). From this 
follows generally and at once a sort of connexion between the subjec- 
tive question and the negation, which the forms of the interrogative 
particles also confirm.” 

The objective question is asked by the interrogative pronoun, or 
some word derived from it. We have before shown that this pronoun 
in Greek is, in its shortest and oldest form, «- (is, kos). The sub- 
jective question is expressed by interrogative particles, of which, 
according to Grimm (III. p. 760), there were three forms in the Indo- 
Germanic languages: (1) the Gothic suffix -w, which he considers as 
perhaps related to the Greek ov ; (2) the Gothic suffix -nw, old High 
German -nii, Sanscrit -nw, Latin -ne, Greek pj, old High German -na; 
(3) the Gothic an-, old High German in-, Latin an, Greek ov, which, 
he remarks, are all connected with the simple negation. To these may 
be added the important particle dpa or dpa, which asks the questions 
apparently in a negative as well as in a positive way: this also seems 
to have been the case with ov« ovv. It is highly important to know 
that all the roots mentioned by Grimm, and the dpa adduced by us, 
are used not merely as interrogative and negative, but also as inferen- 
tial, particles. 

We have pointed out before the co-ordination which subsists be- 
tween a-va and xa-ra, in their various uses. We find them here again 
employed in expressing, the former, a subjective, the latter, an objective 
question. Or rather the root which enters into xa-ra¢, and which is 
found more simply in xa, kev, xe, is the same as that of the interroga- 
tive pronoun, which in some form or other is generally prefixed to 
objective questions: and both the successive mutilations of d-vd, as well 
as the whole word, are found as the interrogative particle in subjective 
questions in the Indo-Germanic languages. When the ultimate ¢-=av- 
occurs in this use in Greek, it is strengthened by the particle pa, and 
becomes dpa=av-pa. In Latin'we have an as a direct interrogative, and 
also -ne and num, the former being used as a suffix only. 

Although there is no occasion to connect the Gothic w with ov, as 
Grimm has done, it is true enough that the Greeks used the objective 
negation in these subjective questions, sometimes in a doubled form, as 
ovx ovv, sometimes alone, and frequently in conjunction with the sub- 
jective negation py, as in pav=py-obv, wy o'x obtws Exn, &c. This is 
easily explicable. We do not speak of the subjective negation in the 
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same sense in which Grimm applies the epithet to questions which may 
be expressed negatively. The subjective negation refers to the opinion 
of the speaker, the subjective question to that of the person interrogated. 
But although these subjective questions always refer to some opinion, 
will, or knowledge of the person questioned, they may express in them- 

- selves, though faintly, an opinion on the part of the questioner. We 
find that in these cases the subjective negation, which refers to the 
speaker, is always prefixed. Asa general rule, whenever ov is found in 
an interrogation, a positive answer is expected ; and the appearance of 
py in a question presumes a negative reply. 


191 When there is such a vacillation between the affirmative and 
negative modes of putting a subjective question, we need not wonder 
that there should be a similar ambiguity in the answer. Thus it is 
that vai, new, obviously connected with the negative root -va, vy-, are 
always used as affirmative answers, corresponding to the English “yes.” 
The writer in the Philological Museum above referred to, explains the 
fact thus: He asks (p. 323) “may not this connexion between the 
positive answers and the negative root have arisen from the use of the 
negative, like our ‘nay,’ immo, or anzi (ante), in Italian? -which are 
negative, inasmuch as they object to the preceding phrase as not being 
strong enough, whilst they agree with its general meaning and enhance 
its force? Certainly, in these cases, the negative and affirmative senses 
often approach very near to one another, as, for instance, in the follow- 
ing passage of Ben Jonson: ‘ A good man always profits by his endea- 
your, yea, when absent, nay, when dead, by his example and memory’.” 
The opinion of Pott (Htym. Forsch. II. p. 65) is much the same: 
“immo,” he says, “nicht bejaht sondern nur negirt, oder (steigernd) 
opponirt.” There is, it must be confessed, much of truth in this expla- 
nation, but it is not sufficient. The proper view, we conceive, is to 
derive this sense of vai, like the other significations of the same root, 
from the original idea of farness, distance, separation, conveyed by it, 
and in which the meaning assigned by Pott and the English critic are 
contained. It is curious, however, that in Latin the application of the 
correlative words is inverted. For imo or immo is an adverb derived 
from imus or immus for infimus*, and is regularly opposed to ad sum- 





* A writer in the Classical Museum (Vol. II. pp. 291—297) proposes to consider 
immo asa mutilation of in modo. This unhappy thought seems to have been suggested 
by the fact that modo is counted as a monosyllable in Terentian scanning, and that 
quomodo is represented by the Spanish como, Italian come, and French comme. But in 
the Latin authors themselves modo and guomodo are never written mo and quomo, and 
conversely we never find immodo for immo, to say nothing of the fact that, although we 
have in modum, ad modum, and in morem, ad morem, in modo would be as surprising a 
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mum, which corresponds to most of the uses of ye or your, and this is 
concessive and affirmative, whereas immo is at least corrective, like the 
Greek pév obv (Grammar, art. 567), if it is not even negative. In 
the correlation, however, of the affirmative card and the negative dva, 
the latter signifies “up” and the former “ down,” which is just the 
reverse of the negative immo and the affirmative ad summum. The 
fact is that the Roman spoke as if standing between two distant points, 
the one below and the other above him: whereas the Greek was con- 
tented with opposing the near to the distant ; and negation is as much 
implied by ¢-1é=dv-7 and ov-«=dv-va-k, which in the Sanserit a-va-k 
signifies “down,” as by d-v¢=Fa-va, which denotes “ up.” 


192 From the signification of farness or distance we also ex~ 
plain the use of words, containing the negative element, as inferential 
particles. We have the negative root a- for va~ or dva- in d-pa, the 
second part of which is the particle fa, also used separately, which, 
as we have before remarked, denotes motion, and is found in compa- 
ratives; so that dpa will signify distance, or progression to another 
step in the argument, which is the idea of an inference. It is owing to 
this that cat am’ éxeivov is used for dpa in the nearest approximation to 
a regular syllogism which is found in Thucydides, namely, in VI. 89: 
(a) rots yap Tupawois det more Sidhopot écpev* (b) nav dé rd évavTiov= 
pevoy TH SvvarrevovTt SHuos wvopacrat’ (¢) Kalam éxeivov Syswapé- 
pewev 4 Tpoeracia rpiv Tov tAnOovs, We have also a distinct reference’ 
to the original meaning of dpa in those cases in which it expresses that 
the existing state of things is at variance with our previous expecta= 
tions. Here it implies that at the advanced point at which we have 
arrived, we are enabled to detect a fallacy, which had previously 
eluded our observation: so that after all, the state of the case appears’ 
widely different from our antecedent notion respecting it. In this usage, 
it very often amounts to a declaration of regret and disappointment, 
in accordance with our collocations “so then,” &ce. The following pas- 
sages will make this sufficiently clear ; Soph. Hiectr. 934: 





piece of Latinity as in more. Any good Latin scholar must see that the citation of 
illico for in loco is no justification of the assumption that immo=inmodo; for though: 
we may say: dulce est desipere in loco, we cannot say: in more modoque apis Matine. 
Then if immo were felt to be equivalent to in modo, Cicero would never have written : 
et quid dico nuper ? immo vero modo ac plane paullo ante vidimus &c. Lastly, which 
is the main point, ad modum is used in answers to questions, in the sense “yes, by all 
means,” which is surely the antithesis of immo “nay;” and it would be somewhat 
remarkable if in modo, supposing the existence of such a phrase, were the exact oppo- 
site of ad modum=in modum. As the writer in question is distinguished by a confident 
assumption of superiority, we have thought it worth while to show that in this case at 
least he has proved nothing except the Jaxity of his own Latin scholarship. : 
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& Svoruyys* éyw Sé civ yapg AOoyous 

Toioved Exovs’ Earevoov, ouvK ecidv? dpa 

iv’ guev ats’ adda viv, 60 ixouny, 

Ta T dvtTa mpocber, GAAa & evpicxw Kaxa— 
“T brought the news not knowing, as it seems, in what misfortunes we 
were all the while involved, but now, &c.” Id. ibid. 1175: ws ovk ap’ 
on Tav éuay vddev xaxov, Hurip. Troad.414: ovdév 7: xpeioow tav to 
pndev nv dpa*. Cf. id. ibid. 109. Herod. IV. 64: dépya bé dvOpwrov Hv 
Gpa. oxedov Sepparwy TavTwv AaumpoTratov NevKoTYHTI, 4 so then it 
seems that after all the human skin is, what we should not expect, 
nearly the whitest of all skins,” meaning that if we had not laboured 
under that error, the tanners would have made-some use of our hides. 
Hence we have dpa as a term of soxrow; Soph. Aj. 1025: mas o” 
adnocmacw Tovde kywoovTos, Ud’ ov Povews ap’ e&érveveas, “by means of 
which, as i¢ seems, (or to my sorrow) you have been slain.” Similarly 
in Latin; Hor. I. Carm. 24, 5: ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget: 
* So then Quintilius is dead after all!” Cf. Serm. II. 5, 101 (Heindorf. 
p- 376). From this we may see that Dr Cyril Jackson was not so far 
from the truth when he translated Tpwes dpa, “ the Trojans—God help 
them!” We have the negative root va-, with a weaker inferential sense, 
in vw, viv=na-va, na-va-n, Latin nam, and the direct negative ov-x, as 
we have before observed, appears as an accusative in ovv=a-na-va-n. 
This last particle always refers to something that has gone before ; it 
takes up what has been said, and continues it; so that the ground- 
meaning is still the same, namely, that of farness. The use of viv, nun-c 
as particles of time, is to be explained from the feeling that the present 
time is an advanced point in comparison with any preceding time that 
may be spoken of. 


193 There are still other modifications of the idea of distance or 
progression, to which we will now advert. Words with much the 
same signification appear in weaker or stronger forms in the Greek 
language. Thus we have both é7: and ¢ita (comp. avt! and dyra), 
arap and avrap, dpa and dpa, év and civ. The same is the case in San- 
serit. We find pronominal roots ana and éna, ava and éva, ati and 
éta, which have the same force, for they all alike signify distance. 
Bopp is unquestionably right in comparing é7: and ati (Demonstra- 
tivstimme, p. 16), which are to be considered as by-forms of efra and 
éta. A comparison of the Sanscrit and Greek. enables us to explain the 
Greek and Latin particles én, jv, rvide, which have occasioned much 


‘ 





2 The phrase 7 tiv dpa may be illustrated by the combination +6 vi jv civat, by which, 
Aristotle so often signifies the formal cause. 
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difficulty to scholars. That én and jy are identical can scarcely be 
doubted, and we must also recognise the affinity between these parti- 
cles and the Hebrew 1377 and N}- The only question is, how to ex- 


plain ecce, ecquis in Latin, and yjvide in Greek. There is no instance, so 

far as we know, of a change of into ¢ in the former language, there- 

fore ecce, which is a synonym for en, cannot be a compound of en and 

ce: and the same remark applies to ecguis. We adopt, without hesi- 

tation, the suggestion thrown out by Pott (tym. Forsch. II. p. 138), 
that the first part of ecce, ecquis, is a pronominal root analogous to the 

Sanscrit ta: comp. iccirco for idcirco, aceingo for adcingo, &c. : in fact, 

etquis is often found in old MSS. The pronominal roots éta, éna, 

equally signify distance: they point to the there as removed beyond 

some other point. Now this is the ground-meaning of en and ecce: they 

are particles which are used to attract the hearer’s attention to an 

object distinct from him and the speaker, and for this purpose a word 

strongly marking distance would naturally be used, and the element of. 
the second pronoun is appended in the case of ec-ce, in order to mark 

the approximation or importance of the distant object to the speaker or 

hearer. As idciv denotes merely “to see,” but idéo8a: is “to view for one- 

self,” “to see with interest,” ‘to gaze upon” (Kenrick, Herod. p. 48), 

we may understand why ‘dov is so frequently used as an interjectional 

word. The particle rvt is related to jv as vurt is to viv, and dai to dy 

(Pott, l.c.). Hartung supposes (Partikeln, I. p. 273 note) that jvide is 

merely this sjvt with the suffix dé. Although this is possible, a com- 

parison of jv Sov, which also occurs, of the French voila, of the German 

sich da! and of our “lo you there” (look there), inclines us to suppose 
that this word is nothing but a compound of jv ie, “see there.” This 
shows us too that the real meaning of jv is that of éna; that in fact it 

is only a pronoun like the Gothic paruh, “there,” which is used by 

Ulphilas to translate iéov (Grimm, III. p. 172). 


194 To the idea of distance or progression some of the copulative 
conjunctions are also due. The relation which subsists between these 
conjunctions and the demonstrative and relative pronouns in the Latin 
and Greek languages is obvious: twm-tum, are evidently demonstra- 
tives ; quum-quum, que, kai, and the corrupted form ve, are as clearly 
connected with the relative or interrogative stems. The Latin et, at 
are to be compared with é7:, Sanscrit ati; é71, efru, are used in Greek 
very much in the same way as the copulative conjunctions. An 
attempt has been made by Herzog (in his edition of Cawsar, de Bello 
Civili, pp. 4, 5), to point out accurately the distinction between the use 
and meaning of the Latin copulative conjunctions. According to him, 
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ac is throughout a logical particle, which places two predicates or ideas 
on the same footing, so that one is equal to the other in the supposed 
relation ; e#, on the other hand, is a mere particle of addition: 1+1=2: 
atque (which he wrongly supposes to be a combination of ac and que) 
connects two ideas, as cause and effect, antecedent and consequent, or 
conversely. ‘That there is some truth in this appears from the obvious 
etymology of these Latin particles. Ac, however, is clearly a shortened 
form of atque, as nec is of ne-que. The long ais put here by way of 
compensation for the lost dental, and the change from the double sound 
qe to the single c=, need astonish no one after what has been already 
said on the subject. There appears to have been a great vacillation in 
the use of ¢ and g even by the Latin copyists; thus in Cicero (pro 
Murena, II. [25]) eleven MSS. have vero acewdam, four others vere 
cuadam, vero cuadam, vero ac eadem, or vero alone; and the Venice 
edition of 1484, has vero ac edam, though the true reading is verba 
quedam, as Niebuhr has shown (Rheinisch. Mus. for 1827, p. 228). 
The case of cujus, cur, cum, &c. will also be remembered. The first 
syllable of atque is to be compared, like ef, at, and the preposition ad, 
with the Greek ér:, Sanscrit ati. That these particles contain the 
elements va and ta, appears from the analogy of év and ava (§§ 170, 
183), and might be inferred from the Behistun synonym w-td (Rawlin- 
son, As. Soc. XI. 1, p. 80). 


195 In the first chapter of this second book we endeavoured to 
show that the elements of the demonstrative, indefinite, interrogative, 
and relative pronouns are the same, though, in Greek, the radical letter 
varies in an extraordinary manner, being either an aspirate or one of 
the three tenues. The aspirate, the labial, and the guttural are, as we 
have seen, the legitimate offspring of the second pronominal element 
under the form Fa, but the dental is simply a degenerate and corrupted 
progeny of the sibilant. The form under which the interrogative ulti- 
mately appears in common Greek, is 7:- (ris), or, in Ionic, x- (x7, xo0ev, 
&c.). Instances of these two forms are the copulative conjunctions ve, 
cai. When we compare éx-xa &c. with 6-re &c., and réccapes, re, 
with the Sanscrit synonyms chatur, cha, and the Latin quatuor, que, 
and remember the connexion which subsists between cha and the inter- 
rogative stem a, and between the first part of cha-tur and é-ka, 

English each (comp. gua-tuor and @-quus), we shall find it difficult to 
deny the relationship of re to xai. Hermann, with a different view, 
has endeavoured to establish the identity of vé, xév (which he derives 
from xaé), and ov (xov) in the sense of “perhaps” (de Particuld dv. 
Opusc. IV. p. 4, 9 foll-): their correspondence, in this respect, can only 
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be explained by the fact which he has overlooked, that they are all 
forms of the indefinite pronoun, and are all used to convey that inde- 
finite idea of locality to which their meaning of doubtfulness is due: 
(xd) xé, xév, bear the same relation to xal, that d€, dév, do to dai, which, 
like «ai, is never used as an enclitic. In this consists the great dis- 
tinction between ve and «ai; ve.is a mere indefinite, enclitie word, 
always placed after the word to which it refers, whereas «a! is generally 
placed before the words to which it belongs, and is used rather ina 
relative than in an indefinite sense. Though we constantly find re-«ai, 
we seldom have xai-re : the former collocation answers pretty nearly to 
‘some where”——“ where.” The use of the combination xai re is of 
itself a proof of the relative power of xai, for ve is continually found 
in immediate connexion with relative words, as és Te, ws TE, olds Te, 


bcos te, &c. (below, § 197). 


196 The investigation of the use of copulative conjunctions, or of 
the connexion of sentences, is a question of syntax, on which we must 
make a few remarks, though it may appear at first sight to be in some 
measure foreign to our leading object. When we wish to speak of 
something that happened as subordinate to, or in connexion with, some 
other thing that we are speaking about, we may express this occasion- 
ally by a participle or infinitive mood; but. in by far the majority of 
cases a greater degree of definiteness is required, and then we invariably 
call in the aid of some word of pronominal origin to connect the two 
statements together. These auxiliary words are relatives, whether 
they appear in the form of adjectives or of adverbs. The correlation of 
two sentences is effected either by placing the relative word in both 
clauses, as in the Latin gwa—gqua, Greek xai—xai; by placing an inde- 
finite in both sentences, as viri-qgue, feeminw-que, avopes re Oeoi te; by 
placing the indefinite in the first clause and the relative in the second, 
as in -re—xai; or, by an inversion common enough in Greek and 
Latin, putting the relative clause first, as in guwm—tum ; or, finally, 
by putting a demonstrative in each sentence, as tum—twm, which was 
probably the original formula (above, § 148). The primary mode of 
balancing sentences appears to have been by placing the same particle 
in each clause in order that the similarity of sound might help the ear. 
But, by the same process which led to the division of pronouns into 
definite and indefinite, a distinction was made between the forms as 

‘stronger and weaker ;. the latter preceded, and the office of uniting the 
two parts of the sentence devolved upon the former, 


_-196 In its usage the Latin enclitic -gue corresponds to the Greek 
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-7e, though it bears more external resemblance to «ai, or rather to the 
ka which appears in 6x-xa=6-re, mwo-xa=0-Te, €l-ka=el-Te, Latin 
si-qua. We find this older and more genuine form of the Greek en- 
clitic also in the adverbs avti-xa, rnvi-xa, rjvi-ka, tyvi-xa, &c. Bopp 
supposes that the termination of these words is vixa, avtixa being a 
contraction for avryvixa. The termination vixa he compares with the 
Sanscrit nish, nom. nik “ night,” which is found in anisham “ for ever,” 
i.e. “without night” (wéber den Einfluss, &c. p. 10. Vergleich. Gramm. 
p- 614). This is quite inadmissible. Nor can we approve of Butt- 
mann’s supposition that the termination is -ixa, the accusative of an 
obsolete if, analogous to the Latin vix, vices (Lewil. II. p. 227). When 
we compare the viv, vuvi, Hv, vi, mentioned above, and remember that 
éyv is often used to signify time, and that air:, aire, avfis, &c. occur 
separately, we must conclude that the termination is -ce. When we 
recollect, too, that the Latin done-c, doni-cum, deni-que, nam-que 
(nem-pe), quando-que, and the Greek 6-re, wd-re, td-Te, ev-rTe, &c. are 
also particles expressing time, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
last syllable of avri-xa, rnyvi-na, &c. is also the interrogative stem, 
used as an enclitic like the Latin -gue. The same is to be said of the 
termination of terpa-xis, &c. The compounds dxws (6-7ws) and 6-¢pa 
must not be confused with one another: the former is a compound of 
the ordinary relative with the indefinite, the whole being expressed in 
the ablative case, while d¢pa is the same relative with the suffix ra-pa, 
the being changed into @ either from the contact with p or bya 
transfer of the initial aspirate. 


197 Although our analysis of the original forms of the pronominal 
roots has led us to consider re as belonging to the interrogatives and 
ultimately to the relatives, we find that this enclitic is constantly used 
in combination with the stronger relative forms 6s, cai, 70-, Ko-, oios, 
&e., and with the demonstratives ro-, rotos, &c. We need not wonder 
at this, for the stronger form is often placed before the weaker in the 
languages with which we are concerned, especially when the weaker 
form has by mutilation or otherwise lost to any considerable extent its 
external resemblance to the stronger form with which it is connected. 
The addition of the indefinite to the relative occurs more frequently in 
_ the older than in the more recent Greek writers. The effect of it is 
to give greater emphasis to the relative sentence. We have before 
referred to the mode of expressing the correlation of two sentences by 
putting the same particle in each. In process of time different varia- 
tions of this practice came in. One of the first would be to place the 
two correlative words together (for instance xai-xai, gua-qua),—the 
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natural consequence of which would be to shorten one of them—and 
then to cause its omission altogether. The sentence: is tibi notus est 
aque ac mihi might be written is notus est aque tibi, wque mihi, or is 
notus est tibi ac mihi. Another step would be to put the indefinite or 
weaker form into the first sentence, and the relative or stronger form 
into the other. An instance of this is the common use of re and «ai. 
If, however, it was desired to give particular emphasis to the relative 
clause, the word which was found in the antecedent clause would 
be repeated in the relative clause, though the relative word alone was 
sufficient to express the general correlation. Thus Jliad XVI. 9: 
ite Kovpyn untin, 40 dua parpt Béove’ averécbar dvwyer ciavod ar- 
Topévn Kai TE éoovpevyy Karepvxet. Xenophon, Anab. II. 1, § 22: 
Kal yuiv tavra Soxet adwep kat Baoire?. Lastly, just as the relative 
adjective is put alone in certain cases without a formal expression of 
the antecedent, the antecedent particle also is omitted; but to give the 
full definiteness required by the relative sentence, not only the relative 
but the antecedent particle is retained in it. Of this usage of kat we 
have an infinity of examples even in the Attic writers; of the separate 
use of ve with the relative words the instances in the Attic writers are 
comparatively rare, with the exception of the combinations d-re, &s-re, 
olos re, and to these may be added the analogous compound és~ris, 
which is to be explained by an application of the same principle. 
Oics 7° eiu: always means, in the Attic writers, “I am able.” In the 
older writers oi0s te signifies “ precisely such,” and chiefly appears in 
comparisons. Thus Odyss. XXI. 173: roiov—oiovre putypa Biot 7 
guevar kal oiorav. It is quite clear that, though the meaning is idio- 
matically restricted to the idea of ability in the Attic dialect, this 
notion of a comparison is the basis. In that dialect the omission of 
the antecedent clause is more common than in any of the other varieties 
of the Greek language. Such an omission has taken place here, and 
olds 7’ ete is equivalent to roios eu, olds re moi raira, “I am 
the particular kind of person to do these things,” i.e. “I am calculated 
for the performance of such and such things.” In the same way olos 
kal is also used. We have striking instances of the definiteness thus 
communicated to the relative clause by the addition of ve, in dcov-re 
used in definitions of numbers: e.g. Herod. III. 5: éov rovro ovK 
Oriyov xwpiov, GAN Scov rE Ext pels nuepas odov. And in é@” @ TE, 
which is used to express the terms of a condition. Herod. I. 22: 4 
Siadrrayy ou eyévero, én’ @ Te Eeivovs GrAHAoior civar Kal Evppayous. 
Like wore we find é¢’ @ re with the indicative as well as with the 
infinitive: comp. Thucyd. I. 103, 113, where we have the future indic. 
We also find éxt roicde, aore (Thucyd. III. 114). The same ex~ 
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pression of definiteness is conveyed by -ve affixed to temporal particles, 
such as mo-re, 6-o-Te, d-Te, TO-TE, Exacro-Te, &c. And when the 
relative is used, even in Attic Greek, with this temporal reference, the 
ve is sometimes appended, as in Hschyl. Pers. 748: €€ ovre tissjv 
Zevs éuot tyvd wnacev. Humen. 25: && ovre Baxyas éorpatnyn- 
cev Deos. 


198 The enclitic re appears to be used for the relative in és re, &c.; 
thesame is the case in the Latin ws-gue compared with ws ov, ney pr ov, &e. 
To: has no connexion with ve; it is simply a case of the third personal 
pronoun. Its perfect identity with the demonstrative appears from the 
fact that xai ro: and xal ravra, are synonyms. English scholars gene- 
rally translate the latter “and this too ;” a translation which applies to 
very few of the passages in which this combination occurs. It is of 
course the proper rendering in those cases where the pronoun is regu- 
larly declined as an adjective, as, for instance, in Aristoph. Plutus, 545: 
mOaxvys mrevpav, éppwyviav kat tavtnv (where see Dobree’s note). 
In general, however, it corresponds exactly to «ai ro: and means “al- 
though,” “and yet.” For instance, in Aschylus (Humen. 113) it is 
used as a particle with a finite verb: «al ratra xovpws ex peowv 
Gpxvepatwv epovcev. When it comes after other words, to: is written 
as an enclitic. We do not believe that it ever approached to the in- 
definite meaning which is proper to enclitics, and its appearance at the 
beginning of a sentence in the combinations rofyap, rorydpro, and 
even the use of roivvv, prove that it ought not to be considered as a 
merely dependent particle. It is a strictly demonstrative adverb. 


199 The ordinary disjunctive in the Greek language is the simple 
yowel 7. Pott justly remarks (Htym. Forsch. Il. p. 321) that the 
number of words of different origin which this same vowel is used to 
represent is a striking proof of the corruptions which have crept into 
the Greek language. He enumerates the following: 74 =<ait, Sanscrit 
tha; 4="a (eram), Sanscrit dsa; from the same root 7 =siet, sit; 7 
interjection; 7=Sanscrit sd@; but 7 (que)=Sanscrit yd; and 4 or 
€9 =suce, which is quite different from 7= cui feminine. This is suffi- 
cient, he adds, to show that the Greek etymologer cannot expect much 
success if he pays no attention to the cognate languages. According to 
the principle which we have often referred to, we are justified in com- 
paring 7 and jv (in jv7e) with the Sanscrit disjunctive ed or c@. With 
regard to the substitution of 7 in Greek for va in Sanscrit, Hartung 
(I. p. 217) properly compares srddu (suavis), nove; cach (vox), nxn. 
The following instances belong to what we have called the change of 
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place of the digamma: vdmi, éFnu:; aipa, dFrp or inp, nép; aFas, 
ws ; vankh, eiyopa:; to which we may add jis, és, sv, ev, compared 
with the Sanscrit synonym vasu (see Benary, Berlin. Jahrb. Aug. 
1834, p. 230). The Sanscrit v@ also signifies “like,” “as,” and in 
this it coincides with the Greek 7, or ¢ij=ws, which bears the same 
relation to 7 that gr: does to ju. Buttmann supposes that 7 is 
connected with 27, as @aves with raves, papoos with pars, pawodns 
with penula, flagrum with wrny7 (Leail. I. p. 241). The same seems 
to be the opinion of Miller (Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, III. p. 770). 
This leads us to the second pronominal stem Fa, or, as it is more 
generally written in Greek, opé. The frequent omission of an initial in 
Greek need hardly be mentioned: the following are a few instances out 
of many: o-pixpos, puxpds; snow, upds; smile, pediaw; Sanscrit snd, 
viCw ; Sanscrit snued, German schnur, wos (Lat. nwrus) ; sonus =svonus, 
dowry, &c. (below, p. 364). The shorter Sanscrit form ed corresponds to 
the Latin -vé. It is not probable that v2/ contains the root of vedle, as 
Hartung (II. p. 63) and Pott (II. p. 317) suggest, although it might 
appear so from the frequent use of parts of this verb in connexion with 
relative words, as in guam-vis, qui-vis. The same conclusion might 
seem to be favoured by the assumed connexion between the Hebrew 
jx, “or,” and the root MN, or TIN (cf. JIN, and the Latin aveo) 


“he desired.” But there is no reason to adopt this etymology of 3X; 
which is much more likely to have been an extension of }= ve, or tum, 
to which it bears the same or nearly the same relation as ON does to 
5 (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 15). In this way, we get back to the second 
pronominal element of which } is a residuary form. If we contrast 
the distinct meanings of gui-vis and quis-qguam, and remember that guam 
is used like # to connect the two members of a comparison, we shall have 
little difficulty in perceiving that ve-/ is not connected with volo, but con- 
tains the element va, which we have indentified with 7, and ultimately 
with gua-m. The termination is the intensive element /@=rd, which 
is appended to give a further direction to va. The difference between 
qui-vis and guis-quam is simply this; the former, like gzi-libet, means 
“any one selected from any given number,” “any one you please,” so 
that all are included in the range of choice; but qguisguam, like ullus, 
means “any one at all,” the selection not being supposed; in other 
words, quisquam is exclusive*: thus Seneca de Tranquill. 11: cuivis 
potest accidere, quod cuiquam potest. That -piam may be identical with 





* It is a remarkable proof of the laxity of modern Latin scholarship that all the 
recent editors, so far as we know, acquiesce in; et latus Oceano quisquam Deus advena 
junzit (Ovid, Fast. V. 21). It is manifest that guisquam is inadmissible here, and we 
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quam in signification, as it is in origin, would appear from Cicero (in 
Verrem Actio, II. Lib. 1. c. 10): nego esse quicquam a.testibus dictum, 
quod aut vestrum cuipiam esset obscurum aut cujusqguam oratoris elo- 
quentiam quereret. Practically the substantive quisquam, like the 
adjective wilus, is confined to sentences which are formally or virtually 
negative. It is a mistake to suppose that a/i-quis can ever be rendered 
by the English word “any,” or that it is ever equivalent to guispiam, 
as Heindorf supposes (on Hor. Sat. I. 4, 35, p. 95). All compounds 
with ali- (ali-quis, ali-quot, ali-quando, ali-cubi, &c.) are definite, and 
must be rendered by the English word “some.” So that aliquis ap- 
proaches more nearly in meaning to guidam, than to quis-piam, which 
usually means “any one in general,” rather-than “some one in par- 
ticular,” which is the force of aliguis and guidam. It is remarkable, 
however, that aucun, which must have been originally aliquis unus, 
performs the same functions as guisguam: for non vidi quenguam 
might be rendered: je n'ai vu aucune personne. 


200 There can be no doubt that the disjunctive 4 is the same word 
as the # used in comparisons. That a comparison presumes a disjunc- 
tion, or difference, appears from the use of the genitive in Greek and 
Halian, and the ablative in Latin and Sanserit, after comparatives. 
The same disjunctive force of the comparison is shown also by the 
following phenomena, some of which have been brought forward by 
Hartung (II. p. 68). In the proper correlation of sentences, the same 
word is placed in both the clauses: thus we have 47—7, aut—aut, 
alius—alius, in disjunctions ; now aliud loquitur aliud sentit is equi- 
valent to aliud loguitur quam sentit, and als in German is a substitute 
for quam. From this it might be inferred that there is some connexion 
between the disjunctive or comparative 7 and the disjunctive or negative 
av, aut, ovx, a-va, into which an element, apparently the same, enters. 
We have before mentioned that there are two stems, both written va, 
one of which is an approximate vocalization of the first pronominal 
element, the other a mutilation of the strongest form of the second. 
Now, as we have already seen, av =a-ca =a-po; and therefore this use 
of va points to the vocalization of pa=ma. There is every reason to 
believe, on the other hand, that the disjunctive and comparative 7=va is 
simply the second or relative pronoun. In Latin the clause compared 
is connected with the clause on which it depends by a case of the 





propose to read quisquis, with the punctuation: et latus Oceano, quisquis Deus advena, 
junzxit, i.e. “whatever God happened to come up.” Cf, Plautus, Amphitr, I. 1, 156: 
quisquis homo huc venerit, pugnos edet. 
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relative, and the Sanscrit 74, when it means “in which manner,” is 
clearly relative. Besides, if there were any really negative or dis- 
junctive force in this 7=va, the Greeks would not have added the 
strong negative ov to the disjunctive # when they wished to express 
that the second proposition in a comparison was not or ought not to 
be entertained. This construction is very common after the compara- 
tive uaddov, after which we find ov as well as 7 whenever it is intended 
to express that the second alternative is very much to be preferred to 
the first, in which case, naturally enough, a negative, interrogative, or 
some word expressing extreme disapprobation, is invariably found in 
the first clause. Thus Thucyd. III. 36: wyuev ro Bovrevpa wal péeya 
éyvacba wodw ddrnv Siapbetpar paddov 4 ov Tous aitiovs, which, as 
Hermann rightly observes (ad Sophocl. Aj. 1260), is equivalent to ov 
tovs altiovs @AAG paddov THY ToAWw GANy, for, as we have said above, 
the word of the second clause in correlated sentences is only a substitute 
for the word in the former clause, which is here “a\\ov—p@Adov OA. 
mOX,, OV paddAov t. air. Other instances are Thucyd. II. 62; Herod. 
IV. 118, V. 94, VII. 16; Demosth. p. 1198, lL. 14, p. 1200, 1. 12, 
p- 1226, 1. 23; Aristot. Eth. IV. 1; where paddov # ov seems to have 
coalesced into one word. 

The genitive case, which expresses removal, is, as is well known, 
also used in the second term of the comparison; the meaning of the 
prepositions 7-Ayj-v, mapa, which express the idea of removal from the 
subject, is also contained in the comparative termination -ve-pos. The 
particle guam, used to connect comparisons in Latin, is, like «ev, the 
locative of the elementary interrogative. In this particle comparison 
only, not difference, is implied: non mehercule quidquam libentius 
facio, quam ad te scribo, is perfectly equivalent to “where or when 
there is an opportunity of writing to you, I would not exchange that 
for any employment.” In the same way wan, also connected with the 
relative, is used in middle New German (Grimm, III. p. 183, 283). 
Our than, only another way of spelling then, is more nearly connected 
with the demonstrative, and expresses, like the Greek comparative 
termination, that in the given relation that which is mentioned in the 
second clause comes after that which is mentioned in the first: “ Peter 
is greater than John,” i.e. “Peter is greater, then (comes) John.” 
Although relative words are not directly used to connect the terms of a 
comparison in Greek, we see traces of the feeling, which led to their use 
in other languages, in such phrases as peiCov n Kar av0pwrov, 0accov 
ii ws—, kaxiwv | @o7e—, where the difference is expressed as well as 
the likeness, just as the genitive, which expresses resemblance or com- 
parison, as well as separation and disjunction, is used after 7: Soph. 
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Antig. 1281 ; wt Soc ad ndkiov 4 kaxe@v ett; of which however a dif- 
ferent interpretation may be given (see our note on the passage). 


201 *H is found in immediate conjunction with peév, dé, 84. "Hyev 
—y¢ are not disjunctives, but copulatives, signifying ‘* both—and ;” 
7 in this combination is, therefore, to be compared with the use of the 
Sanscrit vd for “as ;’—“as in the first place—so in the second place.” 
Of péev—sdeé it is unnecessary to add much to what has been already 
said. They are generally and properly correlatives, though sometimes 
adyv, “ farther,” @ddv, “another,” are substituted for dé, to which their 
meaning is very much akin. As a general rule, aAdq@ is opposed not to 
pev, but to ov, just as sondern in German expresses the opposition to a 
negative, and we often find a sentence in which ovk, dAAa, are opposed, 
including two others which contain an opposition of pév, dé. Thus 
Eurip. Med. 555: 

ovX, 7 ov KviCa—cov pév éxPaipwrv rAéxos 

kawis d€ vwiudns inep@ wemAnypLEv0s— 

GAN’ ws K.T.A. 
"Hoy is almost always used as an expression of time. To explain the 
word properly, we must enter at some length upon an investigation 
into the formation and meaning of its second syllable 6y, a particle of 
great importance. Hartung’s account of oy (Partikeln, I. p. 222— 
322) is about the worst specimen of etymological analysis we ever met 
with. He considers 75 as prior to 5 (p. 245), refers all the meanings 
to a temporal one, and derives the second syllable from the Sanscrit 
root signifying “day” (p. 223 foll.), which is as objectionable as Bopp’s 
derivation of the ending -v-xa from nisham, nox. We have before 
shown that the idea of intervals or positions belongs to the primary 
thought-form of space, and that the words by which this idea is con- 
veyed are pronouns, that is, words indicating position. Such a prono- 
minal word is ¢, which, we have seen, indicates relative nearness, and 
therefore enters into the second personal pronoun, the second numeral, 
and a number of other pronominal words conveying the same idea. 
That such a pronominal word should be used to express “ what is near 
to the now” as well as “what is near to the here,” is only what we 
should expect; and this is the full extent to which the idea of time 
enters into dy, and #8y. We have before pointed to the connexion be-~ 
tween this root and the preposition i. The idea of duration is 
derived from that of division or passing through, and thus it is that dix 
signifies both length of time generally, and also the particular length of 
a day (inter-diu, compare inter-dum, where the root retains its more 
general meaning) ; it is, therefore, more than probable that the Latin 
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dies, the Sanscrit diva, dyu, &c., are connected with this pronominal 
root, just as we have already seen that other words of the same kind 
are manifestly of pronominal origin ; but to say conversely that a word 
like 67, which enters into such a vast number of combinations, which 
very often has not the slightest reference to time, and which is so obvi- 
ously connected with an extensive class of pronominal roots, is derived 
from such a secondary idea as that of “day,” is opposed to all the 
principles of a systematic analysis of language. Hartung supposes 
(I. p. 230) that jam is connected with dies, Sanscrit dyas, on the ana- 
logy of Jovis for Djovis, &c. It is clear, on the contrary, that jam is 
merely the locative of the stem Fa, and bears the same relation to piam 
that iaddw does to p:addw. It appears also as the dissyllable tam. 


202. In the temporal sense the root 3- appears also under the 
form Syv, which generally signifies “long.” This same word appears 
in Latin, under the lengthened form dénz, which bears the same relation 
to dyv, that nvi, vi do to qv, viv. The word denique might be written 
dyvixa, in conformity with avtixa, yvika, myvixa, and omnvixa, though 
it appears from a comparison of the synonyms typos, demus (demum), 
that tyvi-«a is the Greek form of deni-que, by a corruption similar to, 
‘but not so great as, that by which the enclitic te has been formed 
from the regular stem of the second element. There is, in fact, no 
absolute reason why da should not be a regular variety of the third 
element, but in the Greek language 6 and @ seem to approach in pro- 
nunciation to the sibilant « more nearly and frequently than the tenuis 
7, which is changed into o rather than derived from it. Thus &, 6, 
hold their ground, but z: generally becomes o. It is owing to this 
that 3- has become the consistent representative of the second numeral 
in all those cases where it has superseded the second pronoun. A¢, 
dev, on, Syv, are related just as mé, pév, py, pov; and it is singular 
enough that the last word of each set has the most direct reference to 
time, and the third words of each set are particularly opposed to one 
another, for »# expresses a doubt, and $7, confirmation. The opposition 
of pév, me, Sév, dé, has been interfered with by causes to which we have 
before directly referred. 

The first part of the compound 76y is the same as that of sev, dé; 
also; we believe, as that of 70s, which has no immediate connexion with 
jap, nvepa. In the other compounds ¢y stands first. Of dari, and its 
connexion in meaning with deic, we have already spoken: dja is of 
perfectly analogous formation: we may compare cite, cita; émeire, 
émerta; évexe, Evexa, which fully explain the termination -ra. The 
termination of 67%ev is not so easily accounted for: 67@ev is generally 
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used in a sort of ironical signification (rpocmoigow ddnOcias Eye, dv- 
vapww é ~vevdous, Suidas) ; this signification is also generally borne by 
Oyv, which is obviously connected with @év as peéev with pv, and dev 
with é7v. That this termination is essentially the same with that sign 
of the genitive case, which we have before explained, is self-evident, in 
spite of Hartung’s arbitrary assertion that they are totally distinct 
(I. 317): the old grammarians understood this when they translated 
énfev and syrovdev by évrevPev and &« twos torov. If we compare 
év0a, évrav0a, eide, 340a, with the words before us, we must be con- 
vinced that these terminations differ from the second syllable of d70ev 
only in the absorption or absence of the locative ending v (above, 
p- 179). If now we recur to what we said before of the genitive ending 
Gev, and of the omission of the aspiration in that case (p. 275), we 
must admit that the terminations -ra, -@a, are only softened forms of 
the second pronoun in the ultimate forms dea, dya. That there is 
some sympathy between @ and y appears from y@és compared with 
hyas, and that 0a is in fact a representative of the second personal 
pronoun is clear from the forms vic-0a, cdv-i, &c. The ironical 
use may be easily explained by the sense “only,” which is nothing 
but a mark of position, and which seems to pervade the Greek as 
well as the Latin words into which this root enters: ei Oe, “‘I wish 
that” =“‘if only!” =“ if in this particular.” Compare the similar use 
of was adv. The termination of péraCe is the same as Oc, 0a: comp. 
Zevds with eos. We shall see by and by that this same root with the 
sense of position enters into the large class of words to which @eds 
belongs. We may compare dyure, devre, with ire, evre, and Tpauvpsa, 
tpavpa. There is no need to suppose, with Apollonius and Hartung, 
that the first is a contraction of 61 and aire, although such compounds 
were common enough ; take, for instance, ryvicaira from tyvixa. 

The Latin set of words into which this root enters very often have 
o or u instead of the Greek ¢, 7. They use donec by the side of deni- 
que, dum with syv (dum-taxat involves a verb; see Varronianus, 
p- 181), and -do as a termination in guan-do, which may be compared 
with tadd, “then,” yadd, “when,” kadé, “when,” in Sanscrit. The 
coincidence in meaning between the Greek and Latin appearances of 
this root is very striking: it is to be remarked, however, that in Latin 
it is very often placed after the word to which it immediately refers, 
while in the same case it precedes in Greek : thus 71s answers exactly 
im meaning to qgui-dam. In tan-dem, and deni-que, we see that this 
root may be placed before, as well as after, the syllable to which it 
refers, and that too in synonyms. Another word of the same signifi- 
cation is demum, which, according to Festus, was also written demus 
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(comp. rumsum, rursus), and which corresponds exactly to the Greek 
Thuos opposed to fuos. The use of i-dem, tanti-dem, toti-dem, is just 
the same as that of avros dy, dcov Sy, oiov dy, &c. in Greek. All the 
meanings of 61, dem, &c. may be deduced from the naturally intensive 
use of a word marking location with emphasis. 

A great many of the uses of 6 correspond to those of sep, 
which we have explained before as a word signifying “throughly,” 
“entirely,” and thus it is that «ai wep corresponds so exactly with é 
mas (ev raor). The m, v, or u, which is found in words from this root 
is the mark of the locative case. The form -dé which is found asa 
termination in Latin (in-de, guam-de) corresponds to -0a in év@a, &c., 
and is another proof of the connexion of that termination with the 
root of the second personal pronoun. 


203 If we compare ye, ya, with xe, xa, we must feel disposed to 
seek for some connexion between these forms; we shall now endeavour 
to establish by proofs our assertion, that such a connexion does in fact 
subsist. The Latin gui-dem, which corresponds to ye, or rather to ye 
67, in almost every respect, and which is obviously a compound of the 
relative stem gu(;) and the de-stem which we have just discussed, 
proves that there is some affinity between the meanings of these con- 
cessive particles and that of the relative, which indeed might be shown 
directly, for <i xe and sigua are as nearly as possible equivalent to i ye 
and si guidem. In fact, we believe that, in Attic Greek, ye, which was 
much more frequently used by the more modern than by the more 
ancient writers, actually stands as the successor and substitute of xe, 
which never appears in that dialect. In other languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family, the words which correspond to ye are manifestly con- 
nected with the relative and demonstrative stems. Thus, in German 
we have ja as a synonym of ye in its common sense of “ yes” by the 
side of jener, a synonym of xeivos, the connexion of which with xe has 
been before pointed out. We do not concur with Hartung in recognis- 
ing the identity of @yav and the Sanscrit saha (I. p. 228) ; the first 
syllable of the Greek word is not the collective but the intensive a. 
The second syllable, in the Sanscrit word, is a pronominal root inti- 
mately connected with the relative, and is the same which appears in 
the first personal pronoun a-ha-m, which we have before explained : so 
that, in their existing state, at least, a-ha-m, €-yw-v, and d-ya-v are 
only different forms of the same word. It is remarkable that in San- 
scrit there is a particle 4i which corresponds very nearly in its use to 
ye. That this is only another form of dé cannot be doubted, and thus 
we have an additional proof of the connexion of the relative with ye, 
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We shall have further remarks to make on this particle 42 when we 
come to the verbal-endings. Hartung’s supposition (I. p. 352), that 
Ga- isa by-form of dyav and an older form of ye (p. 357), is not to 
be entertained ; for we think we have shown pretty clearly that (a- is 
only another form of &¢. The Anglo-Saxon géa, our “yea,” is, like 
the German ja, another form of ye, and indeed a tolerably near ap- 
proximation to it. 


204 That the common inferential particle yap involves the same 
root as yé, ya, is sufficiently obvious, and scholars have generally 
endeavoured to explain it as a compound of ye and dpa, just as yovr is 
made up of ye and otv. We have before pointed out the meaning of the 
pronominal stem a-, av-, or va, signifying distance, removal, &c., and its 
use as a negative; also we have said generally that the termination -pa 
indicates motion, and is consequently joined to the third pronominal root 
za-, to denote “beyond:” in which sense it is used as a comparative 
ending. As an ending with this sense we find not only te-pos, but 
also the simple -pos, and we have not only dpa, but also the simple fa. 
Thus, we have wa-pa, and tva-ra instead of tara in the fourth numeral. 
Similarly, in the older English writers, we have where as well as whe- 
ther: e.g. “but where I be as true begot or no” (King John, Act I. 
Se. 1). With our modern where, signifying merely the relation of 
place, we may contrast the Sanscrit Au-tra, and the Latin trans, 
ul-tra, &c., in which the stronger comparative ending is used without 
any immediate reference to the comparative degree. As a general rule 
we have the shorter form in re, er as the sign of the comparative in the 
Teutonic languages, so that ra may fairly be considered as a compara~ 
tive suffix. For this reason also, as we have seen, words like Avz-pos, 
pax-pos, which have a comparative meaning, throw off the termination 
when they assume the comparative ending -iwy. Thus too we have 
G-pa = dy-pa as well as d-re-p =av-rep. It is the merest trifling to say 
that pa is a contraction of ¢pa; it is found in the oldest authors by 
itself, and has every right to be considered as ancient as the compound 
into which it enters. Nay, more; it is compared through its degrees 
paov, paoros, just like pada, paddov, padttota. The words, in which 
it is found as a stem in the different Indo-Germanic languages, show at 
once that its meaning must be that which we have assigned to it. In 
Greek it is found in pew, pedis, péerw, &c., in Latin in rapio, rapidus, 
prefix re-, &c., in the old Norse ras, Anglo-Saxon raes, Swedish rasa, 
German rasch, rauschen. The difference in meaning between dpa and 
pa, appears to us to be merely this, that in the former the notion of 
farness is combined with that of motion, in much the same way, 
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though more emphatically, than in the comparative ending -repos, 
while in fa the idea of motion, proceeding, &c. remains alone. It is 
for this reason that pa is never employed to express a direct inference, 
i.e. a going farther in reference to, and in consequence of what has gone 
before, which is the common use of dpa. We have before mentioned 
the intimate relationship of the negative and inferential particles. It 
arises, as before stated, from the idea of distance implied in the former. 
Another form of dv¢, namely dvev (Zolic auc), is used as a synonym 
of &-re-p, which, as we have just remarked, is only a stronger form of 
a-pa, If we are right in our conclusion that a@-rep was originally 
dv-rep, it must be the same preposition as the Sanscrit an-tar, Lat. 
in-ter (above, p. 287), Germ. un-ter*. That the ideas of distance, sepa- 
ration, and evanescence, are cognate, is sufficiently obvious. Compare, 
however, the uses of the Latin prefix se-=sed and sine; and for the affi- 
nity of inter, and unter, “under,” we have the cognate significations of 
inter-ficio and pessum-do. In a similar manner, a slight modification of 
the second syllable of avev, namely, vv, wv, is used asa synonym of dpa, 
i.é, in an inferential sense, just as nam, nempe=namque, are used in 
Latin. The use of the second syllable of ¢-va, under the lengthened 
form of vy, vai, as a strong affirmative particle, corresponds to the 
similar use of 57, dai, just as the strong form of wi, wiv, i. ¢. viv, corre= 
sponds to 87, when that particle is used to mark a point of time. 


205 The hypothetical particle i is intimately connected in mean- | 
ing with the relative. The meaning “if” = “in which” would at once 
lead us to imagine a connexion between the relative and demonstrative, 
and the “if.” The use of clearly demonstrative or relative words in 
the Indo-Germanic languages, as hypothetical particles, is an addi- 
tional proof that ei must be a case of the pronoun ¢. The only difficulty 
is occasioned by the appearance of the form ai, as an equally old par- 
ticle with «i. We might be inclined to suppose, from a comparison of 
the Aolic forms xraivw, Pbaipw, with the common forms kreive, Pbeipw, 
that the difference is merely a dialectical one: but the forms xraivw, &c., 
seem to have arisen from an insufficient perception for the finer shades 
of vocalization, which requires that in heavy forms like these the 
lightest vowel should be employed, whereas ai seems to be a really 

stronger and less degenerated form than ¢i, 
; That there is some difference between ¢ and ai, farther appears 
from the fact, that Homer uses both forms, and with a slight but 





* This view is farther supported by the Behistun atar for inter ; see Rawlinson, 
As, Soc, XI, 1, p. 4. 
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decided difference of meaning, ai being used principally in connexion 
with yap, xé, and 6e, and not by itself as a mere ordinary hypothetical 
particle. In the Beeotian dialect, we find, singularly enough, that not 
only is 7 occasionally written «:, as in ovéOeKe for avéOnxe, pet for pn, 
émidet for éreidy, &c. (Béckh, Corpus Inscript. I. p. 720), but also 
conversely, «i is written 7, as in:  S€ Ka TIS [wpat] TY TO évvopuov Ev- 
Berov (Bickh, Corp. Inscript. I. p. 741, No. 1569, 1.48) ; moreover 7 is 
also a representative of a (Béckh, Corp. Inscript. I. p. 722), so that 
no argument for the difference can be derived from this dialect. If 
however we may read Baixa, éav, Kpares, for the gloss Baixay, Kpires, 
in Hesychius (see Kén, ad Greg. Cor. p. 114), and compare the old 
Latin form suw,=ocFa: (sue pis=siquis; Miller, Htrusker, Vol. I. 
p- 31, Note 62) with the other Latin forms si, se, sei, we may perhaps 
be disposed to conclude that the form ai is derived more from the 
stronger form of the second element Fa, «i from the mutilated form 7, 
which, however, is ultimately traceable to the same origin. This will 
account for the more common union of ai with relative particles in 
Homer, though, as we have seen, the weaker form ¢ occasionally exerts 
an attractive influence on xév, and even on av. The conditional particle 
in most of the Indo-Germanic languages appears to have a connexion 
with the relatives. Compare in Sanscrit ya-di “if,” ya-di-vd “or” 
(si-ve) with yat= quod, ya-tas=60ev, ya-dé =6re: also Gothic ja-bai, 
Frisie jef, Anglo-Saxon gif, Old German i-bu, ubi, Lettish ja, Finnish 
yos, all signifying “if” =‘‘in which or in that case or supposition.” 
The termination bai, appears to be the same as the Latin Ji, Greek 
-¢:, both locative endings (Quarterly Review, Vol. LVII. p. 105). It 
is an important principle of syntax that the conditional clause or pro- 
tasis is a relative sentence, the antecedent, when expressed, being the 
particle av in the apodosis (above § 186; Greek Grammar, articles 
396, 501); and we thus see that the etymological result corresponds 
exactly to the syntactical or logical deduction. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ROOTS OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 


206 Definition of a root. 207 The roots of words did not exist separately and 
before the words in which they are found. 208 Quasi-monosyllabic roots are 
really compounds. 209 The same remark is applicable to the triliteral roots 
of the Semitic family. 210 Internal modifications of Indo-Germanic roots. 
211 I. Reduplication. 212 II. Prefixes consisting of single letters. 213 Some 
of these are prepositions. 214 III. Assimilation. 215 (1) Assimilation pro- 
per and absorption. 216 (2) Substitution of oo or ¢ for a consonant and i, 
217 (3) Introduction or interpolation of symphonic consonants. 218 Digres- 
sion respecting dus, and Katyptuxws. 219 (4) Affections of the final con- 
sonant of the root. 220 Arbitrary duplications of liquids. 221 Dissimilation 
and metathesis. 222 IV. Vowel changes. (1) Weight of vowels, 223 (2) 
Adscititious vocalization. 224 Significance of roots. 225 Metaphysical and 
historical differences. 226 Dissection of words, in order to arrive at the root. 


206 N a language, which, like the Greek, admits of inflexion 

and composition without limit, we find in every word 
that expresses a conception, whether it be a noun or a» verb, 
some prefix, suffix, or both, common to it, and to a great num- 
ber of other words, from which it essentially differs in meaning ; 
and, when these adjuncts are removed, there generally remains, 
if the word be not a compound, some single syllable which 
constitutes its meaning, and which again, with occasional slight 
modifications, runs through another set of words, differing from 
the one in question in prefix, suffix, or both, but agreeing with 


it in the fundamental signification, This ultimate element we 
3 AA 
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call the root, or, if we may be permitted to borrow the termi- 
nology of mathematical analysis, and apply it to philology, we 
may say that every word is a function, the root being the inde- 
pendent variable, and the prefixes and suffixes the constants. 


207 When we talk of the roots of words, we do not mean 
to say that words are derived from them, or that they ever 
existed separately. If we did we must fall into the absurdity 
of deriving all languages from a few primitive syllables, an 
absurdity for which Murray has been so justly derided. Like 
the common parts in things generically the same, they are 
created by our powers of abstraction and generalization, they 
have only a subjective existence, and to speak otherwise of them 
would be the excess of realism. Everything is conceived as 
existing or happening in space or time, and therefore, as has 
been shown, the element indicating the conception must always 
have, subjoined to it, some element denoting position, that is, at 
least one pronominal stem, before it can be considered as a word. 
That any hypothesis of the separate and primary existence of 
roots must lead to the merest trifling, is clear from the absur- 
dities into which Lennep and Scheide have fallen, in their 
attempt to carry out Hemsterhuis’ principle, that the primitive 
verbs consisted of two or three letters, from which the complete 
words, as we have them, were formed. It is, of course, of the 
utmost importance that we should analyze and compare words, 
so as to arrive at their primary elements, just as it is necessary 
that the philosopher should seek for the real definition ; but there 
is no more truth in saying that the bare roots, which form the 
materials of inflected language, ever existed separately, than there 
would be in asserting that the world was once peopled with 
avtoéxaora, whose fossile remains, forsooth, the geologers have 
as yet failed to discover. 

When we thus deny the separate existence of roots, it may 
be objected to us, that some languages, the Chinese for instance, 
are entirely made up of naked roots. But then it must be 
recollected, that these roots are mutilated words which have in 
all probability lost their original inflexions, and that we are not 
speaking of tertiary idioms in which there is no such thing as 
flexion or etymology, but of perfect languages like those of the 
Indo-Germanic family, which are based upon monosyllabic roots, 
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adapted for composition, and only appearing in connexion with 
‘at least some pronominal element*. 


208 Many syllables terminating with a consonant are called 
roots of Indo-Germanic words. It must be recollected, however, 
that no consonant can be pronounced without a vowel, and that 
every such final consonant of a root was originally a distinct 
syllable; so that all roots terminating in consonants must be 
considered as dissyllabic, and, therefore, as compound roots. In 
such compounds not only is the second vowel suppressed, but 
also, in some cases, the first, and thus too there are apparently 
monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, which are nevertheless 
dissyllabie (see Lepsius, Paléographie, p. 65). An instance to 
the point is furnished by the root «re-, the first vowel of which 
is never inserted in Greek, though it appears distinctly enough 
in the Semitic synonyms Sop, amp. Ls, Jb3, Ws, &c. When 
the second consonant is a liquid, nothing is more common than 
the metathesis of the vowel, according to the principle men- 
tioned above (§ 107). We have an example in the root yev-, 
which sometimes appears as ‘yve-: compare é-ryev-0-unv, yt 
"yvopar; genitus, gigno; and the Sanscrit jan, jajnati. In 
the form ya- of -yé-ryaa, &c. the v has evanesced, according 
to the common practice (above, § 114). It will be under- 
stood, then, that when we call dax- the root of dax-v-w, tum- of 
TUT-T-w, guy- of pevyw, mpary- of mpdcow, xTe- Of KTeivw, 
&c., we are not speaking of the ultimate element of thesé words, 
but of that root, which, though a secondary one, forms the base of 
a large class of words, and of which the real ultimate elements 
are not known or not taken into the account. It is these quasi- 
monosyllabic roots which it is so difficult to recognise in conse- 
quence of the changes which the terminations produce upon them. 


209 It is usual to speak of the triliteral elements of the 
Semitic languages as roots or ultimate forms of words. On this 
subject we have only to repeat what we have elsewhere had 





* It is right to mention that, while the true theory, as we consider it, 
has been carried too far by Bopp, other modern philologers have en- 
deayoured to find a philosophical foundation for what is in fact a repro- 
duction of the antiquated hypothesis (see for example Bunsen, Brit. Assoc. 
1847, p. 293). 
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occasion. to state (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 36, seq.), namely, that 
if assuming, as a general view of all languages entitles us to 
assume, that the languages of the Semitic tribes were originally 
endued with a living power of flexion from single significant ut- 
terances, we were to inquire what process of mutilation would 
most naturally ensue from the early use of writing, and those 
ethnical admixtures to which we have adverted in a former 
chapter ( 49), we could hardly imagine any other state of things 
than that which is exhibited by the Hebrew language. We 
observe here a regular preference for words of a certain length, 
and we must suppose that this craving after a symmetry of 
rhythm could only have arisen, when the gradual loss of a living 
etymology had reduced compounds and derivative forms of words 
to the mere units or terms of a logical proposition, Under these 
circumstances, it is probable that euphony would take the place 
of any previous feeling for the significance of the constituent 
parts of a word; and in the pollarding process, which was gra- 
dually introduced, the parts omitted were often at least as sig- 
nificant as those which were retained ; for when the etymological 
value of a language is at a discount, all syllables are alike except 
so far as they minister to or oppose a conventional euphony. 
To the same obtuseness of etymological discrimination we must 
attribute another phenomenon, which is very observable in the 
Hebrew language, namely, that different meanings of the same 
word, from being at first indicated by mere modifications of sound, 
are ultimately represented by different words. The same euphony, 
however, which leads to the mutilation of more complex words, 
also obliges us, in certain cases, to elongate, or otherwise make 
the most of simple crude-forms; and thus it happens that the 
Hebrew language often preserves the truest and fullest forms of 
certain important roots, or quasi-roots, which it has in common 
with the Indo-Germanic idioms. We will give a few examples of 
these linguistic phenomena, which are very instructive with re- 
ference to our immediate object. (@) We should not at first sight 
recognise the identity of 10) and navOdve, but it is demonstrable. 
In its pi*hel, or causative form, 7229, the Hebrew verb signifies 
“to teach,” or “to cause learning to pass on to another;” but 
this leaves the inference, that in its primary use it signified “ to 
learn.” Supposing, then, that the first syllable is the preposi- 
tion 5 = ava, the extensive use of which we have already men- 
tioned, the monosyllabic root of the verb is 19, which is found 
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with the same meaning in pad-etv, uno-on.at, woos, wATIS, Tpo- 
pnQevs, &e., in the Latin med-itari, and in the Sanscrit médha. 
In the word m2, “he took,” which we at once identify with the 
Greek )ay-eiv, euphony has called into play the residuum of 
some pronominal adjunct, analogous to that which supports the 
conjugation of \a-ry-ya-yw, and in some of the forms, e. g. the 
imperat. Mp, this affix is retained at the expense of the radical 5. 
_ If we compare rySovmTos with dodzos, xtvzos with tuzTw, Kpnvn, 
kpovvos With pew, &c. we shall probably recognise in these prefixes 
a remnant of the preposition ex or e€. The same may haye been 
the case with 57-3, “great,” compared with dodAcyos, Russian 
dolgye, &c.; but the Hebrew euphony employs the prefix as 
equally significant with the root of the word. Again, the very 
common yerb j3, “he gave,” must be considered as a compound 
of the preposition )=5 and the root jm found with an affix in the 
synonym 772A, “ porrexit,” and in the Indo-Germanic ceive, 
Tavuw, teneo, tendo; Sanscrit tanémi, German dehnen, which again 
are formatives from a root ra- still found in Greek. The im- 
perative jM exhibits the simpler root without any prefix, and the 
construct-infinitive NA entirely disguises the common or elongated 
form of the Hebrew verb. In 2573 we have the same root as in 
fallo, “fall,” but, as in the Greek o-paddw, the prefix is in- 
separably connected with the root. The same remark applies to 
81-3, 81-2, which may be compared with @y-ni, fari, fatum, 
vates, rpo-pytnys. In yn-9, yi, and yi", we have the same 
root, YM, which is also found in the Latin quatere, the German 
quetschen, and in our quash, s-quash, s-queeze. The preposi- 
tional affixes, of which the first and third must be considered as © 
identical, modify very slightly the signification of the compounds, 

and yet, according to the Jewish grammarians, they are three 

separate roots. (6) This brings us to the second class of pheno- 

mena. An example of this is furnished by the root vid-, which, 

in Latin, denotes “to divide,” and “separate” (as in di-vido, 

idus, vid-uus) ; hence, “to distinguish,” or “to see” (video). We 

have the latter sense in the Greek idetyv=Ficetv, and an exten-— 
sion to the sense “to know” in oida. Now in Hebrew we have 

372, “he divided,” and by the side of this the entirely distinct word 

yo}, “he knew,” containing the same root slightly disguised. 

Then, again, there can be no doubt that the important verb yu, 
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“he was open and unconfined,” contains the same root as yw, 
“he opened,” and yw, “hollow,” xocAos. And we must suppose 
that TN, “ he saw,” (o-paw) is really connected with my, “ he 
looked after a flock of sheep, went about with them, and tended 
them,” the more immediate analysis of which leads us to y7 (ef. 
erro, Eppew, and the roots pa or peF); and we find a further 
transition in JI", “a road” (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 40). (¢) The 
cases in which the Hebrew euphony has preserved the fullest forms 
of Indo-Germanic roots or quasi-roots, are very numerous. A few 
specimens must suffice. By the side of cadéw, xéAouat, Keevws 
kAvw, Kr\éFos, &c., calare, cliens, in-clytus, &c. we have the 
Hebrew 5%p or OND, which shows us that the initial must have 
been originally a compound of guttural and labial—in fact, the 
sound F or g. The same inference might, perhaps, be derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon gyllan, and our yell: and we are thus 
enabled to pass on to the connexion between NUD, Kpa-Cw, KN- 
pvoow, rynpus, &c. Again, we have probably the more original 
initial in }}?, compared with Képas = xépev-r (above, § 114), for 
this g sound is necessary to explain the o in cornu, horn (Goth. 
haurns): see Varron. p. 202. The Latin p-recor, the German 
Fragen, Sanscrit p-rach-chhimi, &c. exhibit the p-r in close 
proximity, while rego omits the labial, and posco for proc-sco 
nearly annihilates the root-syllable; but the Hebrew 77-2 ex- 
hibits the root rek or reg- with its prepositional prefix complete, 
and carries us at once to the original idea of the word, namely, 
approach and supplication. From these examples, which might 
be multiplied to any extent, we see, on the one hand, that 
Hebrew words might be reduced to monosyllabic roots, like those 
which form the basis of the Indo-Germanic languages*; and, on 
the other hand, we observe that if the quasi-monosyllabie roots 
of our family were liable to the same extensions which we see in 
the Semitic languages, we should recognise the fact, that they 
are compounds, and should seek their explanation in a further 
analysis of the elements of which they are composed. 





* The existence of monosyllabic roots in the Hebrew language has 
long been maintained: see Adelung, Mithridates, I. pp. 301, 2; Klaproth, in 
the Baron de Merian’s Principes de Pétude comparative des Langues, pp. 212 
sqq.; Fuerst, as explained by Delitsch, Jesurun, Grimme, 1838; and 
others. 
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210 Although therefore the distinction between the Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic languages consists principally in the 
fixity of the compound crude-form, and the more frequent in- 
ternal modifications to which it is liable, in the latter family, yet 
we must not suppose that the roots in the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages are always simple and incapable of internal modification. 
Eyery root consists either of a vowel, or of at least one con- 
sonant and a yowel. Now if we alter the consonant or conso- 
nants we alter the root, as far as its immediate identity is 
concerned, for we are not speaking here of cognate roots as li 
and ri; but the vowel of a root containing consonants admits of 
many modifications, and even when the vowel constitutes the 
whole root, it is liable to a few regular changes. The reason 
is, that the vowel is merely a voice or sound produced by a 
greater or less opening of the mouth, and entirely dependent on 
the consonant or breathing which it articulates, whereas the 
consonants are all produced by distinct intentional motions of the 
tongue or lips, or both, and therefore constitute the intended 
meaning of the word. The difference between composition with 
constant prefixes and suffixes, and modification of the root, be- 
tween the external and internal modifications of the significant 
element, consists in this, that the former being pronominal addi- 
tions can only affect the expression of local relations of the thing 
intended, whereas the latter expresses a modification of the thing 
itself. As the roots in the Indo-Germanic languages are ulti- 
mately monosyllabic, the internal modification must of course be 
of less frequent occurrence and less various than the external. 


The changes which it will be proper to notice in this chapter are, 
(1) reduplication of the radical consonant, or, in some cases, of the whole 
or greater part of the root; (II) prefixes consisting of single letters; 
(IIT) in the case of quasi-roots, or roots ending with a consonant, assi- 
milation produced by contact with the pronominal part of the word ; 
(IV) modification of the root-vowel. 


211 (1.) Between the roots of nouns and verbs as such, there is 
no essential difference. The verb and noun are distinguished by the 
constant pronominal endings which are attached to each, and occasion- 
ally by the manner in which these endings are connected with the root. 
Reduplication, however, takes place in the verb much more frequently 
than in the noun, and with reason, for the intention of the reduplica- 
tion is to convey an idea of repeated action, which is of course more 
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frequently applicable to a verb than toa noun. It will be understood 
that the reduplication, of which we speak here, is essentially different 
from that which we 5 ie pointed out in the pronominal word desig- 
nating the number “six.” In that case a pronominal word, denoting 
position, and as ck 3 representing a certain number, signifies, when 
repeated or written twice, the double of that number, just as the word 
thus reduplicated itself consists of two pronominal words, each repre- 
senting a number. But the reduplication of the root is merely an 
internal modification, intended to enable the sense to dwell longer on 
the word, and as such does not differ in kind from the guna or anus- 
vara, of which we shall speak in this chapter. 


212 (II.) Many roots in the different Indo-Germanic languages 
have occasionally single letters prefixed, which do not belong to the 
root, for it generally appears without them, so that even when these 
letters are vowels we are not to conclude against the assertion that all 
proper roots are monosyllabic. The following are some instances (see 
Quarterly Review, LVII. p. 107). 


1 &=é=6 prefixed. 


> ‘ An Os, Aa, 
G=BANY POS .. 2. sececreceeeeeeeee { famaen Brag 
G=UAUPOS<s00-00ccresresersassnce Haupos 

Latin mulgeo 
DeERD dps Seiepie ss nsbestscosas Germ. melken 

Eng. milk 

Old Lat. nero 
a-vip (Fa-vyp) .--sereeeereees Sansc. narah 

Zend. nairya 
VE” 505. HCE tide SUS Town 
G-CTWAPAYOS see eeneecereeceers orapyn, spprya 
G=NEIPW so eeeeceeecsccceeceeenes Aiwa 
A-POVUO sseveececscnessreceeees porta 
of te Latin stella (for sterula) 
betty F } Zend stero 
(High German ge-stirn Eng. etar 
S-KEWOS "Sa vcacsevesesbonccessése KEivOS 

nc Aaos 
“ep Germ. leute . 
E-NEVOEPOS «ns eeeeeseversersers Selav. Ziad} 
Anglo-Saxon leod 


EfE, EMO! sorcevorcscvaceess asibies Lat. me, mihi 
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Eng. ruddy, 
E—PUIPOS «0.0. crsenesreneerenen ce | Lithuan. ruddus 
Lat. ruber, rufus 
Sanscrit k-ship id 
é-peimew ser eseeeeses pimrew 
PPPETHOT 000.0 000000csoeddbdess Lat. re-mus 
EeWCPOL..-dounsveaiaie t= sfUwoas' .. vép0e 
PRUYA 65 55>. 05000 des 0ecees.s Lat. ructo 
MEE odein is cage cdeVececvee lémina 
RMN SSS coswes 4 chaos nstdayy’ yet Sansc. laghus 
PEMNED © sco <nns-p oncongvngaaaees Eng. roof 
MP DOR oss ace saves ssenentannan Bpbos _ 
6-ppus. an dee ee einasnass hae wedes ae Sanse. bhriis 
eee ae Lat. dens 
ied Store) <ic:uciallok { ee 
DIEAME aNbiacscecaseesevece onied Bédos 
BOGE ....-scneeseececcrseesenece daKx-vw 
OVOP Ae eecesseverssssecssccvsnvee { Lat. eeenen 
Sansc. nama 
Nei Ssh aat cnngeciny cones TAP 
ROR Poste oeisvianenses iat ons Lat. rego 
: Sanse. nakha 
IVE neiecwescccscsocccsececsces { Geruis navel 
AMMO. <socckinns eins. cssseabeee Sansc. nid, “ to despise” 
POROUS sieind paids « yelsdens ok. 0823s Kpvos 
Labials. 
Eng. b-reak 
Icel. b-raka \ Fein ehanv ks puy-vu-[it 
Lat. f-ra-n-go 
Eng. b-road 
Germ. b-reit ee ere Lat. latus 
Greek m-Aatus 
Germ. f-ragen 
Lat. p-recor \ Puede dees Lat. rogo 
Sanse. p-rach 
Lat. ar { Lat luo | 
OT Ree ws 
ot tell ee Gaelic iasg 
Welsh p-ysg 
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3 Dentals. 
Ee re oe { Gorm. rethen 
. * ( Eng. rub 
a ee {Sansa 
(J-acryma) Lithuan. aszara 
B-POGDs isa, os Semi eeercones Lat. ros 
Ba feeb Raise iensceom thas tae hadse Germ. rupfen 
5-€p-Kw \ { Sansc. rasa 
Sanse. d-rigas J -Aukos 
4 Gutturals. 
GUA oo. sccvessgnosaaemeepteae ss Lat. letus 
High Germ. ge-stirn ..... ae { sepa ya 
y-Anun Aaw 
y-ActuKos OI As AevKos 
y-Aavoow AEveow 
ya-Aa(kT) 
y-Aayos a eaieae lac(t) 
(a-péAyo =a-pAdy-w) 
Banse. Kai oc .s ccttecees ss. Lat. amo 
MATE coats ptcg cvs cawasdsues ees loud 
Tat. Q-Uubo oii .oo es eee saeee Lettish lobit 
ing 20: Sagar \ Seen ee Lat. rapio 
Icel. g-ripa 


Yorkshire dialect c-lubstart. Norfolk dialect lobster 
(= clubtail, a name for the stoat) 


BaPUNWNE, Concedes sas sanennboubes nidor 
X-Atapos peekCe sues naaw tense kes Ata pos 
NRAAWA 20.0 ccecsecersceccsereess lena 
FPS os ies svapecenstakasuesenes reeve 
CTE 6 cal S a dices cites s eaxdeese Ital. Lagno 
FA-lodavig «1... 0cceceeeneeneseees Ludwig 
BRE es ere Lat. nodus 
{ Lat. aper 

K-AT POS cevservreseevereeeeceers Psi dbo 
s. (above, p. 342). 
o-KeTapvov (q. Kémrapvov, 

Od. V. 237) KoTTw 
o-KanrTw 
GaTEANEW cuiesscscevileawnaumes ss TéeANEW 


la ° 
SUP BAG 6s cies cis vevdonruegirentt ava-To\n 
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O-TEVW .. 2000. Beer ieee wake case teive (dvs-THvos 7) 
TH-KAPAVOPOS «.ceceeeeeecceseees kapavopos 
Kedavyype 
OH KEOAVVUJLL see seeeeeeceeenceeees | keaCw > 
cut j 
WMRASIB® cni'o sind ciddsccns sadmaneee mash 
8-lash, s-p-lash «.++.0++10000+ lash 
RD isa taka dans sida ess <0 pike 
SMNIIN Ts Shc dake 425 000 008 600000 cooper 
DPLONGIAUS «00 .00.00000ecenseeee ' plenus (comp. candidus with 
canus ). 
NGA: cin a> ch eab ia, pecans pondus 
MORO aca cionnssi ts sdnawcesap es quetschen. 


213 In many of the vowel protheses it is easy to see that they 
correspond to the elements of prepositions. Thus in a-pépyew, o-yop- 
Yup, d-udw, d-pépdew, d-peiew (= duevew, auevoacOa, Pindar, Pyth. I, 
45; Hesych. s. v. ; apevoiropos, Pind. Pyth. XI. 38; a-moveo), a-pa- 
piocew (=drro-cTid Pew, comp. pap-pap-v-yn), d-Towa, a-cKos, d-ori(d)s 
(comp. oxvros), &c. the prothesis is obviously the first part of the pre- 
position a-0, or the pronominal element va, which, we have seen, 
is frequently used to express removal, distance, and, by inference, 
negation. The prefix seems rather to bear the meaning of the com- 
pound a-v¢ in d-crapayos (“that which sprouts up”), d-ctayus, 
G-reipw (com. avapvcow), d-ppvs, &c. In Fa-vyp, as it was written 
in Homer, we have the older and fuller form va of the element a, 
which, as we have before suggested, is probably in this case a mutila- 
tion of the second pronominal stem. The initial @ has a collective 
meaning, or stands for sa, in ¢-ocrd-Copat, a-Kodovbos, &c. But many 
of the vowels, and most of the gutturals and sibilants thus prefixed, are 
only added for the sake of euphony. Indeed this appears to be inva- 
riably the case with the short ¢ prefixed to a word beginning with s 
and a consonant, as in a great number of French words; e-space = 
spatium, e-sprit=spiritus, e-stomac=stomachus, é-cuyer, old French 
escuyer, Ital. seudiere, Latin scutiger, scutarius, in English both Esquire 
and Sguire. In the same way Bartolomeo della Scala, of Verona, be- 
comes Prince Hscalus in Romeo and Juliet. In this country we have a 
habit of prefixing such a vowel in pronunciation, whether we prefix it 
“in writing or not. Thus many people pronounce Xerwes as if it were 
written Hzerxes, and the same appears to have been sometimes the 
case with the people of Asia Minor. The word catpamnin, defined by 
Herodotus (I. 192) as 4 apy tis ywpns, is obviously explicable from 
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the Sanscrit kshétra-m, “a field,” and pd, “to rule.” Now in an in- 
scription found in Asia Minor we have éfa0pamevew, or éFcarparevew, 
for carparevew, (Bockh, C. J. II. pp. 470, 583), which is evidently the 
writing of a person who was much in the habit of hearing the Persian 
pronunciation of the word. The same is, perhaps, the case with the name 
"OF aOpns (see however, § 160). The sibilant seems to be prefixed chiefly 
for the sake of additional emphasis ; at least such is the general effect 
of this prothesis in our language, and it is for this reason that in cases 
of secondary prothesis s is the only prefix used, as in Ala, a-Acibw, 
s-a-lbon; latus, t-latus (rAntés), 8-t-latus; rip, t-rapping, s-t-rip; 
lis; s-t-lis ; lentus, s-t-lentus ; locus, s-t-locus, &c. The labials appear 
for the most part to be prefixed to words the meaning of which would 
admit of such additional force as might be derived from composition 
with @-e, a-pa, a-va, ab, off, to the latter part of which the prothesis 
corresponds. A similar explanation is applicable to the dentals (comp. 
é-7, a-ti, a-d, &c.), and to the Latin prefix re (wa-pa, pa-ra, &c.). 
We do not, however, believe there has been any apheresis, as Pott 
suggests (Htym. Forsch. II. p. 156): the monosyllabic elements are 
shortened into single letters, in Greek as in the German dialects (see 
Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, II. p. 700), but we cannot admit the 
propriety of stating that, when a prefix presents traces of one of the 
elements of a compound word, the other part of that compound prefix 
must have been originally there: this amounts to a denial of the separate 
use of these elements, which, however, is too well known to be doubted. 


214 (III.) When a root, or rather quasi-root, terminates with a 
consonant, and is combined with some element beginning with a conso- 
nant, we frequently lose all immediate traces of the original form of 
the root in consequence of its fusion with the termination. This process 
is generally called Assimilation ; it may sometimes be termed Absorp-~ 
tion, and in most cases would be included under those changes which 
we are accustomed to call euphonical. We may trace it in the melting 
down of two words into one by crasis, which we may observe in our 
common conversation, a crasis which in Sanscrit is sometimes extended 
through a whole sentence, and perhaps there is something similar to it 
in principle in the alliteration so exceedingly common in the Latin 
writers (see Nike, de Alliteratione Serm. Lat. in the Rhein. Mus. for 
1829, p. 324 foll.). 

It will be convenient to consider the different kinds of Assimila- 
tion separately. They are, (1) a. Assimilation proper, or doubling one 
of two consonants which meet in a word, and leaving out the other. 
b. Doubling a consonant to replace a yowel which follows it. c. Ab- 
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sorption and compensation in either of the two last-mentioned cases. 
(2) Substituting +o or ¢ for a consonant and «. (3) a. Change of a conso- 
nant to one more symphonic with.a succeeding consonant. 0. Insertion 
of a symphonic consonant in certain cases. (4) Omission of the final 
consonant of the root when it is identical with one in the termination. 


215. (1) @ Assimilation of the first consonant to the second: év- 
vu-me for Eo-vu-ni (Fés-vupi, Sanscr. vas, Lat. ves-tis); dupes, tapes, for 
dopes, Vopes (Veda asmé, yushmé) ; xoupo, from Kéc-pos, Kab-a-pos, 
Beeot. xol-a-pos, Sanscr. gudh ; flam-ma from flag-ro, préyw ; il-lus- 
tris for in-lustris, &c. 

Assimilation of the second consonant to the first: «ofpy for cop-cn, 
Od-Aupe for dA-vupu, Ya-mos, ik-Kos, for eq-vus, Sanser. agvas, Pers. aspas. 

6 The vowel « is frequently represented by a doubled liquid or o, 
and that too, whether the: follows or precedes: dA-Aos, ol-lus, il-le, 
al-ius, Sanscr. an-ya ; (above §§ 135, 166), pva-Aov, fol-ium ; pad-dov, 
padiov; pércos, péeotos ; kvvoxépaddos for Kkvvoxepadios (Aristoph. Eq. 
416. Phryn. Append. p. 49. Photius, p. 188, Pors.); éAd\amivy (cidam-) 
Brerra (ovTEAN), wayeppos (payepos), Kévvos (eivos), Paewwos (paewes), 
meAAryos (ueEiAryos), yodAGses for yorrddes (Phryn. Append. p.'72), &c. 
Frequently the doubled o represents a guttural or dental succeeded by 
t, as in Oaocor for taxov, kpéoowy for kpatiwv. 

e Absorption of and compensation for a consonant: Aéywv, for 
AéyouTs ; tous, for trmov-s ; yapreis, for yaprevrs. 

Absorption of and compensation for a vowel: tvrres for tUrrest ; 
yevereipa for yeverépia; pmédawe for pertana; éFaipuns for éFarivys. 


216 (2) The present tense of a verb, or that on which its peculiar 
conjugation depends, is generally a longer form than the other tenses: 
it contains besides the root an unorganic, and generally a pronominal 
addition. This addition is very often one of the equivalent pronominal 
elements r, v, or the relative element -ya, and we have many derivative 
verbs in -(w or -cxw. Thus from the roots tvm-, teu-, we have the 
present tenses tv7-7-w and réy-v-w: we have both ¢ryaw and drpa- 
(#; both ynupaw and yypd-cxw. The element ya appears to be con- 
cealed in the contracted verbs, as they are called, and in the very large 
class of verbs which form the present in -cow, or, what is only a dia- 
lectical variety, in -rrw. In all these last it is obvious that assimi- 
lation has taken place: the only question is, with which of the termi- 
nations mentioned above the last consonant of the root has been 
consolidated. This question cannot be answered without a removal of 
the difficulties which have always been experienced by etymologists in 
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fixing the value of the letter (. This letter, as we have already shown 
(§ 112), is an assibilated or softened 8. As an assibilated 6 it was 
originally equivalent to dc ; and it is frequently found in the dialectical 
varieties of the Greek language under the transposition od. As a 
softened 8 it is equivalent to dy, or the English soft g or j, represented 
in modern Italian by gi or ge, which may be derived from do, and often 
passes into a mere sh. This appears from investigations in the Greek 
language only; thus Zevs (=ZeFs), genitive diFos, Ca-= dia, weCwov or 
peiCwv =peyiwv, odj{Cwv = ddyiwv, tpwi-Cos, x0i-Cos = wpwi-dios, yO- 
dios, “the before-day,” “the near day” (for according to Macrobius, 
Saturnal, 1.15: Jovem accipimus lucis auctorem, unde et Luctetium 
Salii in carmine canunt, et Cretenses Lia trv ypépav vocant, ipsi quo- 
que Romani Diespitrem appellant, ut diei patrem). In some Latin 
forms di is actually written for z (see Schneider, Hlementarlehre, 1. 
p- 386. Lobeck, Aglaoph. I. p. 296), and conversely, W. Dindorf 
would write xép{a for xapdid in three passages of Aischylus (Steph. 
Thes. Vol. II. p. 1106). A comparison with other languages leaves no 
doubt whatever on the subject; compare (evyor with Sanserit yuj-, 
Latin jug-um ; juturna with diuturna; Janus with Diana; jubar 
with Sanscrit div, dyu, Latin dies, Italian giorno; Céa with Sanserit 
yava: CyyiBep, with “ginger ;” GWvpos with “ jujube,” Gé@ with 
Sanscrit jiv, Lithuan. gyvs, gyvent, gyvatd; Sclavonic schivi, &c. 
Similarly, in the formation of the Russian comparative kye=ch, as in 
kryepkie “ strong,” kryepche “ stronger ;” gye=j, as in dorogye “ dear,” 
doroje “ dearer ;” chye=sh, as in suchye, “dry,” sushe “drier.” The 
dentals d, ¢, st are changed into j (French), ch, and shch, when followed 
by the comparative affix ye. When it is represented by the transpo- 
sition «3, € admits of both modes of proper assimilation: the o is assi- 
milated to the 8 in paddea for waa, in whaddw for rraCw, &e.; the 8 to 
the o in vicow for vi{w, dooceiv from dofos, Aawdoow for AawaCw, &c. 
Those verbs which are assimilated in -cow very often return to the 
former assimilation, thus for «pa{w we have oparto. 

Having now determined the two values of ¢, and therefore of the 
termination -(w, we shall be able to establish with more accuracy the 
nature of the assimilation of verbs in -cow,-rtw, Buttmann stoutly 
denies the possibility of such an ending as -cow without an included 
guttural (Lewilog. II. p. 111), and would even go so far as to derive 
ad\\adoow from addayov (II. p. 198). But, besides the fact which we 
have just mentioned, that -(w may be assimilated to -cow, the other 
view is established by the instances quoted by Lobeck (Paralipomena, 
p- 403): namely, dpacow, khabacow, kuddoow, Takdoow, orapdcow, 
aécow, ESpyoow, Aapierw, Apwoorow, &c. Leaving out these words, 
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and such as ¢pafw, root ¢pad-, dCw, root o3-, which are never assimi- 
lated, we must consider those in which a final consonant of the root is 
actually contained and concealed in the assimilation, as in the following 
examples: (1) Gutturals: rpdcow, root tpay-; tacow, root Tay-; 
. dicow, root aix-, aiy- ; ppicow, root ppix-; pyoow, root pny- j wWAynoow, 
root mAny-; Spacow, root dpay-. (2) Labials: réccew, root wer-; 
éviocew, root éum-; AaCouat, root AaB-; viwrew, viooew, view; Koooew 
komrew. (3) Dentals: xopvocew, root xopv0-; épéccew, from éper-. 
Now it is quite clear that these verbs are not formed by a mere 
addition of -cw to the root: by this addition the futures of all of them 
are characterized, and it would be absurd to suppose that the only dif- 
ference between a present and future should be an assimilation of one of 
them. The termination of a present tense, if strengthened at all, must 
inyolve one of the pronominal endings +, v, ex, G or ya. Now the ter- 
mination in this instance cannot be 7 or v, for there is no example of the 
_ assimilation of these letters with any preceding consonant. Nor can it 
_ be -cx appended to a root ending with a guttural, for then the assimi- 
lation takes place according to (7), as in Adoxw for Aak-cxw, picyo 
for piy-cxw. The only way in which the ending -cow, -r7w can arise, 
is from an assimilation of the ending ¢ affixed to roots terminating 
with a vowel, or of a guttural or dental with the pronominal ending 
ya. It has been mentioned before that both gutturals and dentals, when 
followed by y, are softened into sibilants, a softened guttural being equi- 
valent in many cases to a softened dental, and thus both are represented 
by € (compare oAiGev with ediyos, and Aids with Zeus). Accordingly, 
it is probable that in the majority of cases the guttural or labial has been 
softened into a sibilant by the addition of the pronominal element :a, San- 
scrit ya, which is represented by a doubling of the sibilant, so that rpac- 
cew may stand for rpayeew, or tpayyev, as Oaocov stands for tayiov, and 
épeccew for épereew or epéryew, as xpéoowy for kpatiwv. This appears 
more clearly in the verb-roots which have liquid endings; here the iota 
is occasionally transposed to counterbalance an omission of the vicarious 
liquid: compare Ocipw, yeivw, xreivw, with the other forms $0éf5w, yé- 
we, xrévvw. Compare also yparcpetv with ypycios. The appearance of 
this ending after roots terminating in labials cannot be explained in this 
way. In all the labial verbs which have by-formsin ¢ and oc, the labial 
seems to stand for a digamma, which has been in some cases omitted 
without compensation, and in others represented only by its guttural 
element. Thus in virrew, the root is »/3-, judging from yepviB-a, &e. 
That however this f is the representative of a digamma, and that. the 
real root is veF =negv-, appears from the verb véw (veFw), evevoa, vev- 
cout, &c., vais, navis, &c., which convey the general idea of “ being in 
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the water,” compared with the by-form vj, which contains the guttural 
only. Hence Nep-tunus, “the god of the sea,” stands by the side of the 
Etruscan Ne-thuns ( Varron. pp- 109, 127), and the Greek Ny-pevs, where 
the guttural perhaps is absorbed. In many of the formations from this 
Toot, as véw, vijcos, vitpoy for virrpov, &c., the digarnma has vanished ; 
in the case of vi-Cw, vi-cow, then, we might suppose that these termina- 
tions are merely suffixed to the root denuded of its terminating digamma- 
sound. When, however, we adyert to the « in vatw, and to the same 
letter either directly or by implication contained in the other forms, it 
seems more reasonable to conclude that the guttural element became 
predominant in these forms, and that it is simply combined with « in the 
verb vifw =u-~yiw: comp. the Latin rabies with the French rage, Rutu- 
pium with the modern Rich-borough, pedagogium with page, &e. The 
same may be said of Aa-Coya:, from the root AaB- or AaF, AcF, for it is 
clear that Aaxy- (in Aeyxave, &c., Hebrew Mp2, laqa‘h,) contains the 
same root, and this of course indicates a combination of the guttural 
with the labial in the original form of the word. In réccew, from wer-, 
it will be recollected that the labials, between which the root-vowel of 
the Greek form is confined, are represented in the Latin co-gvo = qvogvo 
by two qv’s ( Varronianus, p. 200); the second labial is still a softened 
guttural in the Sanscrit pach-. The same is to be observed of éviccew, 
évirrew (whether it is connected with éos, voc-s, Sanscr. vdch s with 
Erouat, seqguor, Sanscr. sajj; or with vix-n, veikos;) and of dccoua, 
Ortopa; doce, OWis, TpioTTis, Tpioms; comp. Latin oculus, Sanserit 
tksh. The idea of striking conveyed by xowrew is derived from that of 
butting with the head (xeporumeiv, &c.), and all the cognate words 
point to this union of stooping and striking in the meanings of the 
word: compare kv-rew, kuBepvav (to direct the head of a ship), cub-are 
(to lay down the head), cap-ut, xepady, Sanscrit hapdla. But besides 
the root cap-, xom-, for “a head,” we have also an accessary root cop-, 
kop-on, xopv0-s, Sanscrit ¢girsha, &c., with the same additional meanings 
of butting, striking, as in xép-as. From this second root comes by 
assimilation xoocos, kooceiv, KorTa, koTTaGos, &c., which therefore have 
no immediate connexion with xérrew, &c. With regard to xopicow, 
KOpUTTW, KopuTTIAOS, KopuTTiAos, it will be remembered that there is a 
form xopv0-s, as well as xopvpy. On the whole, then, it appears, that 
the barytone verbs in -cow or -r7w, are properly assimilations either of 
the suffix -(w, or of a guttural or dental at the end of the root with the 
pronominal suffix ya. 

This assimilation of a guttural or dental succeeded by ¢ or y into ow 
or 77, which we have been endeavouring to establish in the case of 
barytone verbs, appears also in the case of certain feminine nouns, in 
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which Bopp, erroneously as we believe, supposes that the original femi- 
nine « is not represented (Vergl. Gramm. p. 140). Such words are 
Opaeca for Opgnia, Bacitooa for Bacididia, dvacca for dvakia, pé- 
A.cca for peXiria. To these feminine forms we must return in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Before : the 6 and 7 are naturally assibilated, as in 
Ca from Sic, Oavdoiwos from Odvaros; the « becomes s through the 
intermediate sound ch, sh, as in modern languages; compare camera, 
chamber, chambre ; and when two vowels follow a ¢ or ¢ the sound in 
both may be the same; compare redemption, Lucien. 


217 (3) a This rule is most frequently exemplified in compounds 
with prepositions ; as éu@addw for évBaddrw ; api for avadi, &e. We 
have o for 5 in certain words, as acpa from dow, oic-0a for of6-0a, 
jo-Onv from rdw ; éo-Oiw, root éd-, &c. ; and this takes place in some 
cases when there is in fact no actual composition, but only an imme- 

. diate suceession: thus we have in inscriptions éumvpi, ovykapre, 
€ornry for év wupi, odv ape, év oTHAy. 

6 The Greek ear seems to have been particularly averse to the im- 
mediate concurrence of “A, up, vp, ve, op, od, (above § 96), and when- 
ever, by contraction or otherwise, any of these pairs of liquids have come 
in contact, the mute which bears the nearest relation to the first of them 
is inserted, unless assimilation takes place, or one of the liquids is omit- 
ted, which generally happens in the combinations vo, op: thus # is in- 
serted after u, 6 after v, and @ after « ; for example, we have pép-(-AeT at 
for pepéAnra; péu-B-dwxa from pore; a-3-potos for a&-popTos; yap= 
B-pos for yapepos; peonp-B-pia for péon jpépa, and dp--pos compared 
with humor; we have av-d-pos for dvépos, and éo-0-Aos for éodos from 
é0-Aos ; cf. edel, &c. When p» is inserted before 7 or @ as in a-p-T\a- 
Kya, wi-u=rAnput, O-u-Bpios, &c., it is merely an instance of anusvdra. 


218 There is one word in which this insertion of @ has not been 
observed by Greek scholars, and as it has occasioned some difficulty and 
misconception, it will be worth while to explain it more at length. We 
allude to au~f-Avs, which appears to us to be merely another form of 
apa-Xos and auav-pes, with both of which it coincides to a certain ex- 
tent in signification. The primary meaning appears to be “smooth,” 
“reduced to a level,” as opposed to any word signifying “ pointed,” 
“projecting,” “sharp ;” hence, by a natural transition, it implies want of 
vigour or energy,—the weak, timid, or tender.. It is also applied to 
express the fading of colours, loss of the vivid freshness which once 
distinguished them, &c. The first syllable seems to be one of those 
prefixes of which we have spoken above. At least, the word pav-pos 
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appears separately, and pa-Aa-xos, its synonym, seems to be only an- 
other form of a-u-G-Avs, the second pronominal stem being appended 
under the shape -«o-s instead of -v-s. Me-pa-ivw, which in its earliest 
use signifies “to extinguish fire’ (Homer, Hymn. Merc. 140), and 
which is particularly opposed to PAéyw (Soph. Ajaw, 700), seems to be 
a derivative of uavpos. As we have auBrticxw, duBruera, aufdow, from 
apBrus, so we have also BAwcxw, BAwOpos ; and we find aBAnypes, as 
well as BAnypos, Braz. The verb Brwcxw and its aorist guodov (comp. 
Opwcxw, EVopov; OvyoKxw, EBavoy;) signify “to go;” this meaning arises 
naturally from the sense of levelling, smoothing, clearing away, so pro- 
minent in the adjectives which we have mentioned first. It is curious to 
observe generally how words denoting sharpness, a point, acuteness, &c., 
are applied to convey the ideas of rapid motion, and, metaphorically, 
readiness of wit, while those indicating a level, smoothness, bluntness, 
&c., are used to signify slowness, dulness, &c. This is particularly the 
case in Greek. The reader will remember such phrases are appre 
Eupidiov, auBrv cpav, of auBdrvTepa thy pvow (to which meaning we 
refer the gloss in Hesychius: &@BAas, dovvetos, ayvwnwv), duBdvs rpos 
Spopov, auBArvTepos pos tHv paynv, on the one hand, as opposed to 
ofl pacryavor, ofvTarov dépxerOai, of vs Emwonoa, o€vTaTot trmor (Herod. 
V.9). We also find auParvs opposed to mix-pos, the original significa- 
tion of which is undoubtedly “ piercing,” “ penetrating,” “sharp.” As 
mikpos in its metaphorical use is particularly. applied to denote that 
which is painful or galling to the feelings, so aufAvs is employed to 
express the effect of appeasing or removing disagreeable or distressing 
sensations: thus Thucydides (II. 65): dv epi ra oixeia Exaoros HAyel, 
apBruUrepo yon ovtes. We believe that the root of au-G-Avs, aua-Aos, 
duavpos, is found in auew; the opinion of the lexicographers that this 
verb is connected with aua, and means to collect, to gather together, 
appears to us very erroneous, and we cannot conceive how modern 
scholars could adopt this view, which seems to be quite at variance with 
the common usage of ¢udw and its compounds. In all the passages in 
which it appears, ¢udw means “to make a level surface,” “ to lay flat 
or even,” and, when applied to corn, which is emphatically said ¢pic- 
cewv, “to stick up” or “stand on end” (horrere) (Iliad XXIII. 599), it 
means “to cut down,” “to lay down.” The following passages will 
make this clear. When earth is said to be laid smoothly over any 
thing, as on a grave, the phrase is érapao0a: viv; Herodot. VIIL. 24: 
Tappous opvédpevos EOarye, puddada Te EmiBadrwv Kat yhv émaunoapevos, 
on which Valckenaer quotes from Plutarch: ro Acorarov émapara 

THs Owos avtois Kat padaxwrarov. The two epithets in this passage of 
Plutarch show clearly that smoothness, and not collection or congeries, 
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is intended. In the same way Homer speaks of smoothing or making 
level a bed of leaves, with which, he says, the ground was covered, so 
thatithere was no need of collecting them, Odyss. V. 483: : 
apap 8 civnv éwauyoaro yxepst Pilyow 

evpeiav* udAwv yap env xvas nda wodXy. 
Also of milk laid out in broad dishes for the purpose of forming cream, 
Odyss. 1X. 247: 

avtixa & spicy peév Operas AevKoLo yahaxTos 

TAEKTOIS EV Tahapo.ow aunoapevos KaTeOnxev. 
It is only by perceiving this sense of the word that we can translate ‘a 
well-known passage of Sophocles (Antig. 600), where Askew’s emen- 
dation, xozis, is absurd : 

voy yap éoyaras Umép 

pilas 6 TéraTo Paos ev Oidiaov Sonos, Kar ad ww 

powia ew tav 
; vepTépwv Gua Kous. 
A light had beamed upon the root (see our Notes on the Antigone, 
p- 181), but the dust was levelled over it, and made it apavpoy again. 
As the Greeks said carauago8a: cow, so also conversely they could say 
karapa 4 «ous, Hence it is, that, when they spoke of penetrating a 
surface lying flat or level over something they wished to get at, they 
used the verb diapaoOa:, asin Thucyd. IV. 26: diapeipevor tov cayAnka, 
or diapay in poetry, asin Eurip. Bacchew, 701: dkpoio: daxtvAo1c1 Giapo- 
oa x0ova. 

It will be proper, as well for this as for other reasons, to examine 
minutely a passage in /Eschylus, in which the meaning of apf Avs has 
not been properly understood. It is in the Humenides, 229, Miller: 

iixw, Séyou Se mpevpevas Gactopa, 

ov Tpocrporaiov, ovd apoiBavrov yépa, 

Qn ap Sdvv 0n, T poo TET pippevov TE ™pos 

GAAoiww oixows Kal wopevpacw Bporer. 
We do not agree either with Miiller or Hermann in their reading and 
interpretation of this passage. Hermann’s mpocretpippévoy picos is 
quite unjustifiable; it appears to us entirely unmeaning, and is sup- 
ported by no evidence, either internal or external. We have no hesitation 
in saying that Miiller is wrong in taking zpos adverbially: it is obvious 
from vy. 429: mada: mpos aAAow Tai7 adiepwpeba oikorwt, Kat Boroic: 
Kat putois mopois (comp. 272: mpos éoria Oeow), that mpés agrees with 
the following datives; its position at the end of the line is sufficiently 
supported by Dindorf’s quotation from Soph. id. C. 495 : Actwopar yap 
év tw py) Svvacbar pnd’ Opav dvow xaxow. Hermann seems to think that 
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the last words of v. 430 contain an explanation of the wopevmacw 
Bporwy (Opuscul. VI. p. 46). But the xa) Boroio: xa) pyrois mepois 
are not connected with oor; they are datives of the instrument: 
“JT have been purified at other places by means of sacrifices and the 
pouring out of water.” The zopevyata Bporwy is only a general 
expression—“ where men go*.” We have vaiov wopevpa-in Euripides 
(ph. Aul. 300), and Hermann, who had read Aéschylus so often, might 
have recollected réxvwv xéAevOor (Choeph. 350), and TpiBor €pwrwv 
(Suppl. 1042). Miiller again has lost sight of the connexion, and has 
mistranslated a@uGdvs, which does not here mean abgestumpft, i. ¢ 
“blunted,” but implies a fading or loss of colour, i. e. of the colour of 
blood, as below v. 270: 

pile ydp aiva nal papatverar yxepds, 

nT poKxTovov piacpa 8 ExmAvTov méAe. 

moTainoyv yap ov mpos éatia Oeov 

DoiBov xabappois rAaOy yorpoxrovas. 
We have a reference to the same sense of ¢ufadvs in Plato, Respubl. 
IV. p. 442: po my nytv awapBrwera addrgo Tt Sixatocvvyn SoKetw eiven 
i) Sep év TH Tore epavn; “ justice has not lost any of its fair pro- 
portions, has it? its colours have not become faded and dim, so that it 
should appear to be something different from that which it appeared to 
be in the state?” 

In the passage of Eschylus now under consideration we read mpoc- 

TeTpapumévoy in the sense in which rpoorparéoOa: occurs in v, 200: 


A ’ ’ . LJ ‘ ‘ 
kal mpootparéc0a: Trovcd éméareAov Sopous, 


for rpootparéc ba: dopovs, in the aorist, is the correlative phrase to mpoo- 
TeTpapupevov mpos oikors in the perfect; and the sense of these lines is as 
follows: “I am not a polluted person, 7. @ an applicant or supplicant 
for purification ; nor is there the stain of blood upon my hand; but that 
stain is already (767) washed out and faded away (aprvs cia = ap Brv- 
vouat); and I have prayed for purification (tpoorérpaupa:) at other 
temples and in the haunts of men.” So that duds is synonymous 
with ovx« apoiBavros yépa, and rpooretpappmévos with ov Tm posTpomaios, 
a sort of tautology very common in A’schylust. 





’ * Dindorf has since given the same interpretation (Steph. Thes, Vol. V1. 1482): “de 
locis quibus homines viam faciunt, Ausch. Zum. 239.” 

+ This view of the passage occurred to us more than fifteen years since, and as we 
still think that the correction is certain and the interpretation true, we have so repre- 
sented it in our edition of the Eumenides (1848). Unfortunately, however, we have 
not been able to make a convert of Mr Paley, who writes thus in his note on the pas- 
sage: “ miror hunc locum tot doctis yiris corruptum videri: miror etiam doctissimum 
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In a fragment of the Molus of Euripides (apud Galen. Charter. 
p- 418, Kiihn) we have: 


a . 5 . = ~ * s 
ei pév TOS Hap TpWToV Iv KaKoupEry, 
4 ‘ ‘ > ee, Yee | ‘ ’ / 
Kal py paxpav oy bia movwv evavaTodovy, 
> *& / = wv e ‘ 
eixos opaddCew nv av, ws veo(vya 





auctorem Novi Cratyli, p. 296.voluisse rpoorerpappévor (quod postularet pds oixous, 
non mpds oixors) et duBddv intepretatum esse de evanescente colore sanguinis, Pre- 
terea ot wpoctpératov d\X\d rpocreTpapupévoy mihi quidem plane absurdum videtur.”’ 
With regard to the objection raised about the case of oixots, we thought it scarcely 
necessary to remark that the perfect rpooretpappévor, which declared the completion 
of the act, would not, like rpocrpawécOa:, take with it an expression of motion, 
implying that the act was incomplete. We may say, “I ordered you to go to this 
temple and make supplication there” (v. 200) ; but when it was done, we should natu- 
rally say that “‘ Orestes had made supplication at the temple.” Mr Paley’s concluding 
remark involves the same oversight with regard to the difference of tense in rpootpa- 
awécOar and rpocterpaupévov. Would he consider it “ plane absurdum,” if any one 
were to say, “ Mr Paley is not now engaged in publishing the separate plays of Aischy- 
lus, but he has recently completed his useful and convenient edition of that poet?” 
There are nearly fifty instances in A.schylus of the same epexegesis in the adversative 
clause: and in any language we might say of such a figure of speech that “‘it is not 
absurd, but on the contrary emphatic.” The following examples will show that Aischy- 
lus at least has no objection to the repetitio per contrarium. Prom. 613: oix éuwhéxwv 
aiviypar a\N’ dare dOyw. ibid. 951: cai Taira pévTor pydév aivixtnpiws ddd’ aiid’ 
Exact Exppate. Pers, 684: prt paxeotipa ploy adda civtopov héywv. Sept. c. 
Theb. 866: ob« éri Pitia adX’ eri Hove diexpiOnte. See also Eumen. 436—439. 762, 3. 
Prom. 654—7, &c. The only question is whether the difference in tense between the 
ampoorpémaos or supplicant for purification, and the wpoctetpappévos, who has 
effected his cleansing, is sufficiently emphatic, and on this point we entertain no doubts, 
especially as the sentence is strengthened by #jén. With regard to what is said in the 
text respecting the meaning of duPXus eit, it is clear from the fragment of Euripides, 
and from the passage in the Eumenides, 451, that it is here a quasi-synonym of xatnp- 
tuxws. Consequently, it must refer to the completion of a period of imperfection, 
ordeal, and probation, and more immediately, to its effects. Whether therefore we 
translate it by “ purified,” “‘sobered down,” “ inoffensive,” or by any other word refer- 
ring to the effects of the complete rpootpo7y, we must pay some respect to the primary 
meaning of the word and to that of uapaivw and guavpds. Moreover, the yracpuos 
in the adversative sentence would seem to oppose dufBAvs to adpolBavros, and this, 
according to Hesychius, means dxa@apros. Now there is only one way in which this 
opposition could hold, namely, if du@dvs elu: = éuPXbvoua: signifies ** 1am colourless,” 
i. e. in regard to the stain of blood ; and that this meaning may be conveyed is clear 
from the passage quoted above from Plato. The metaphor ‘‘ab acuta ferri cuspide, 
quz retunditur atterendo,” which Mr Paley supposes here, is inapplicable to the context 
and self-contradictory. What is the antithesis in “not polluted, but blunted and un- 
pointed?” Nor will it be easy to show that zpooretpipupévos could, in accordance with 
any known Greek idiom, signify a release from suffering or pollution, Like the Latin 
affligor it is used with precisely the contrary reference. Demosthenes has: ovp- 
opav mpootpivacba: (786, 6); and Antipho (127, 2): tuiv Té prima Tov ddiTnpiov 
mpoctpivouat; and AZschylus himself says (Ag. 386): wéAet mpdotpipp’ Epeptov 
évbeis, and Prom. 329: yAwocy paraia {nuia mporrpiperat, 
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m@dov yarwov apriws Sedeypévov. 

viv 0 a@uBrvs elyur Kat KatypruKas mover, 
where auPrvs eiu: = auBAvvona: is applied, in the other sense of papaive- 
o§a:, to a taming or quenching of the fiery spirit of a young horse, as 
appears even from Cicero’s loose translation (Zuscul. Disput. ILI. 28) : 

Sed jam subactus miseriis obtorpui. 


In the same sense we find @rapfdvvw in Aischylus, Sept. ¢. Th. 
697: reOnypévov roi wv ovK amauBddvJves Aoyo; Prom. 868: piav dé 
maidwv twepos OérFe to py KTEivew oivevvov, aN arapPdrvvOnceTaL, 
“she will be tamed.” 

We may take this opportunity of explaining the participle carnp- 
tuxws, Which occurs as a quasi-synonym of d@ufavs both in this passage 
of Euripides, and in the Humenides, v. 145: 

GAAws Te Kal ov pév KaTnpTuKws Eenois 
ixérns mpoondOes xabapos aBrafys Sdpors. 
The word cataprvoua: and the perfect participle xarnptuxws are applied 
to signify arriving at maturity, and the effects of age in sobering the 
passions of youth. Thus Solon says (p. 66, Bach) : 
7TH 8 éxTH wept wavTa KaTapTvETat voos avopos, 

ove. Epdew €0’ cuas épy amdiapva Oéde. 
which should be translated, “ At the age of 42 the mind-of man is 
matured in every respect (for the use of epi, comp. Plat. Resp. V. 
p- 449 a: Kakas Kat nuaprnpévat ep) movewv Sioixynoes), nor does he 
now commit the intemperate actions of his youth” (oes i.e. as he did 
before). For the use of dradapva, see Theognis, v. 481. From this 
meaning of karaprvw we derive its use to signify the effects produced 
by training, especially upon horses, to which the passage of the olus 
particularly refers. See also Sophocl. Antig. 478: 

ouKkpoe Yariv 8 oida rovs Bupovpévous 

imrous karaptvlevtas. 
Plutarch. Themist. c. 11: Tovs tpayutTadrovs mwAvvs apicrous tmmous 
yiyver Bar packwy, Srav, Hs mpoorKer, TUYwot Maideias Kal KaTapTIcEWs. 
Vol. I. p. 31 b: immous—KaTaprTuovres él rovs aywvas ayouow, 
p- 38 D: xaraptiy ryv diow.. From this is derived the peculiar 
meaning of xaryptukws—“a horse or ass which has cast its teeth,” 
i.e. “aged,” because his age can no longer be known from his teeth, 
which are therefore called yvwuoves, or ppacripes, “the index of age.” 
Suidas: "ABorAntwp Kat Bodrrs kai Boros, dvos o pyderw BeB- 
Anxws ddovras, €& ob yvwpiCerat 4 HAtkia Tov Cwov. éx Sé TovTOU 6 vEos, 


‘ ww ‘ Sow 
ovoemrw yvwphova EXwV. Yvwpova d€ EAeyov Tov Badd cpevov odovTa, &? ov 
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Tas yrdtkias e€ntalov' Tov S€ avtov Kal KaTHPTUKOTE| Erexor, ex pEeTaA- 
opas tav TeTpaTobwy, Kal GToyvwpmovas, Tos dmoyEynpaKkoTas, 
ois ehgroimet TO ywpioua, kai GBorovs TwAOVS Tovs pydérw BEBAn- 
‘xdTas odovras. Hesychius:”A PoXos. véos, ovdérw pivas dédvta, Tov bé 
avrov kai karnptuKoTa Edeyov. Tv@puarov BaddAopevov odovra, 8 ov 
Tas 1iiias éyvwepiCov Twv TeTpaTodwv. Kat Oo KaTHpTUKWS Hon, Et 
Toyvwepwv. rAEvyeTat O€ Kal yvaois: Katnptvkws. tedeuwoas. kupiws 
b€ ext tev droywr Cwwv, Stav éxaryn wavtas Tous odovras. Aeiro- 
Yv@pov, Oo pyxets Borov Exwv' 6 é TéAEios, Kat yeynpakws py Exwv 
qyuwpicpata ty: ndtias. Malala, Chron. p. 379 (quoted by Toup. 
III. p. 539): wpwroBdros. Pullus, qui primos dentes emittit. From 
this it appears that in the passage of Euripides-xarnprvxes is used in 
its secondary and more limited sense as indicating the age of a horse, 
and so the Antiatticistes (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 105, 1. 25) understood it: 
Karnptvkévar édéyovto of pnxéts Bodov Exovres immo. Evpiridys 
Aicdw. In the passage of Aischylus (Humenides, 451) xarnprvxws is 
taken in its wider signification, “ having performed or completed,” 7. e. 
all the necessary rites, just as TéAos, TeAéw, Tédctos, TeAEWOw are used 
absolutely in speaking of the performance of sacred rites, although they 
only denote completion or fulfilment in general, and réAcios is used like 
KaTnpTvkws, in speaking of the age of animals in opposition to &BoXos. 
Plato, Legg. VIII. p. 834 c: povinras re GbAa riWévres, mwArow Te 
Goro Kai Tedelwy Te Kal GBOAwWY Tois Eros Kal avTois 8H Toi TéAOS 
éxyove:. The Scholiast, on the passage of Aischylus, felt this, when he 
wrote: KaTHPTUKOS. TéAELos THY HAKiav. ToUTO S€ aro TaV Cowv : 
and Hesychius too: karaprvcat, xatackevaca, TEhE1@oal, oTEpe- 
Goa, Also St Paul (Corinth. u. xiii. 11): xatapriCecbe, “ be perfect.” 
Karaprivw is used in this more general sense in Soph. Gd. Col. 71: 
ws mpos ti A€Ewv 9 Katapticwy podreiv; on which Suidas writes: 
kara price ve mapacKkevacwr, evTpeTiowy. And thus we have, in the 
use of apPadvs and cxatnptvkws by Aschylus and Euripides, a fruitful 
instance of the manner in which two authors nearly contemporary may 
employ two words in connexion with one another with a marked 
difference, but yet with an affinity of meaning that cannot be mistaken. 


219 (4) Ofthis rule we find frequent exemplifications in verbs and 
verbal compounds, both in Greek and in Latin. Thus dday1%, diddoxew = 
&iday-cxew; docere, discere = dic-scere ; dixeiv, dicxos = dix-ckos ; Aaxerv, 
Adokw =Adk-cKw ; eikw, Cicxw =cik-cKw ; ecimeiv, icxeyv=in-cKev; Exw, 
toy (Ex-cxw); Acyw, AEoyn=A€y-cyN; MiyHVaL, ploywo =piy-cKw, 
misceo =mic-sceo ; mabe, maoyw = 1a0-cKxw = TEévO-cKw 3 pOy=08, boo= 
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Yos=poy-cxos (comp. vacca, vehere); aidws, aicyos =aid-oxos; €& 
(€x), Evyaros =Ex-cKaTos; precor, procus, posco = proc-sco. 


220 We may mention as outwardly connected with assimilation, 
though in fact by no means proceeding from the same cause, the very 
common practice of doubling liquids in Greek words where no compen- 
sation is necessary or intended. This is particularly remarkable in 
some proper names which occur in the Attic Dramatists; as ‘Imop- 
pédovros (Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 488), TapSeworatos (id. ibid. 547), 
Teddevravros (Soph. Ajax, 210), ’ArperoiBoiav (Soph. ap. Priscian. 
p- 1328), ‘Imaoddupov (Aristoph. Hguit. 328), in some of which 
passages editors of the Porsonian school have introduced alterations 
as forced as they are unnecessary. To these arbitrary reduplications we 
may add Spcxyov for Bpoyxov in Theognis, v. 1095. (See Scaliger ad 
Euseb. p. 119, quoted by Gaisford, Poet. Min. II. p. xxix.) 


221 An inquiry into the rules of assimilation might lead us to an 
investigation of a converse phenomenon in the Greek and other lan- 
guages, which Pott (Ztym. Forsch. II. p. 65, foll.) calls dissimilation. 
This consists in the avoidance of a concurrence of similar syllables and 
letters, hiatus of vowels, and so forth: and euphony is alleged as the 
cause of this as well as of its opposite. We do not think, however, that 
this so-called dissimilation is due to anything beyond accident or 
caprice, a wayward choice or an accidental mispronunciation. That the 
Greek ear often repudiated such concurrences, and that many Greek 
words, especially compounds, have lost in consequence essential conso- 
nants, is well known (see Lobeck, Paralipom. Dissertatio prima) ; but 
it is equally certain that they had, when the fit took them, a strong 
predilection for alliteration, an irresistible propensity to assimilation in 
words and homeoteleuta in sentences, of which their constant use of the 
Jigura etymologica is a sufficient proof. Of their dislike to a concur- 
rence of aspirates, or indeed to an appearance of two aspirates in the 
same word, and of the transpositions occasioned by this taste, we have 
already spoken. Of the other changes which fall under the head of 
dissimilation it is scarcely worth while to speak, for they seem incapa- 
ble of a reduction to rules and systems; besides, the phenomena are to 
be collected from so wide a field that the enumeration would far exceed 
the limits to which these discussions are necessarily confined. 

One of the most common changes of dissimilation with which a root 
may be- affected without losing its identity is that called Metathesis. 
The metathesis of vowels takes place most frequently in the case of 
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liquids, because it is a matter of indifference whether a vowel is placed 
before or after them.. Instances of this change meet us constantly in 
every language. Thus in English we have bird, brid; third, thridde ; 
bordel, brothel; burst, brust ; board, broad; &c. (Diversions of Pur- 
ley, 11. p. 83, foll.); and there is a curious instance of the same kind in 
Drayton’s Nymphidia; for when he says: 
“By the mandrake’s dreadful groans, 
By the Lubrican’s sad moans,” 

it is clear that he is alluding to the Lubberkin, that lazy fiend, who 
piteously resisted his brother fairies’ attempts to-awaken him. In Greek 
we find cOavov, Ovijoxw ; xapdia, kpadia; péCew, Epyov; Enodov, Pr(woxw, 
and even in the same word éyp-nyopa (Journal of Education, V.p.305). 
And so also in comparisons of different languages, as English horse, 
German Joss, French roussin; English fright, German Furcht for 
Vor-acht ; English folk, German Volk, Latin volgus, Greek dyros, 
Cretan woAyos, Sclavonic plok, polk, pluk; Lithuanian pulkas (as we 
read of a “‘pulk of cossacks”); old Norse flockr, Anglo-Saxon floc, 
English flock ; &c. Metatheses like Wiv for ofiv; Wadsov for orddwov ; 
vespa for spné ; pacyavov for cpayavov; &c., are analogous to that 
transposition of the aspirate and semivowels, which we have already 
stated and explained. We may also compare figos =cxigos (schief ) 
with the old Egyptian sef, and the Semitic analogies pointed out by 
Bunsen, Zgypten, I. p. 582. 


222 (IV.) (1) The most systematic of the changes which a root 

undergoes is the modification of its vowel. This is produced by influ- 
ences similar to those to which we have attributed the assimilation of 
the consonants, namely, the contact with the prefix and suffix, the 
greater or less weight of which induces a less or greater weight of the 
root-vowel. 
_ It has been shown in a former chapter that there are properly 
speaking only three distinct vowels: @ or the common sound by which 
all consonants are articulated ; i and uw the ultimate state, the former of 
the gutturals and the dentals, and the latter of the labials. The vowels 
o and e differ from a@ in weight only. 

The Greek vowels a, 1, v, as opposed to one another, in most 
cases correspond to the three original Sanscrit vowels 4, 7, wi, and there 
is seldom, if ever, any interchange or confusion between the different 
vowels of the two sets; whereas the two Greek vowels ¢«, 0, very often 
share with a in the representation of the Sanscrit d@, « being the most 
common substitution for it, o the next, and a the least usual. Of these 
three representatives of the Indian short vowel, the heaviest is a, the 
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lightest e, and o stands between them. As the Indian a is the mere 
articulation of the different consonants which form the Sanscrit syllaba- 
rium, and is therefore the shortest possible, it is of course obvious why 
the lightest of the Greek vowels stands in its place. Of the three dis- 
tinct vowels a, i, w, it is clear that i is lighter than a@ though it is 
heavier than e. This appears, as far as the Latin language is concerned, 
from the fact pointed out by Bopp (Vergl. Gramm, p. 5), that in 
secondary formations the radical a is turned into 7 in syllables termi- 
nating with a vowel, and into e when the syllable is followed by two 
consonants, or the consonant which follows is deprived of its vowel and 
thrown back upon the root-vowel, as in the following instances adduced 
by Bopp (7. c.) and Rosen (Journal of Education, VIII. p. 344*). 


A. 2H E. 

es ea adipiscor adeptus 

amicus inimicus 

arma inermis — 

barba imberbis 
occiput biceps 

caput | sinciput | preceps 
principium princeps 
cecidi / 

ome | sailiekdium 

cano cecini concentus 

fallo Sefelli . 

jacio aljicio abjectus 

tuba, cano tubicinis tubicen 


Now it is quite clear that in all these cases the i is introduced into 
a heavier form than the a, and the e than the i, consequently 7 is 
heavier than e and lighter than a. A similar analogy shows that the 
Latin w is heavier than i. We have shown elsewhere (Varronian. pp. 
212, sqq.) that there were three values of the Latin i and w respec- 
tively. (1) The long 7 represents, in composition, the diphthong ai =ae, 
as in in-iguus from @quus; (2) the medium 7 is that which stands for 
a in the instances given above, and also in inter for av-rep (§ 204), in 
for ava (§ 170), ile for «Ados (§$ 166), &c. ; (3) the short ¢ approximates 
to the sound of the shorter u, and was chiefly used where we should 
expect ¢ before » and another consonant, as in vir-tus from vir. Again, 








* Rosen asks, * How does it happen that pario deviates from the analogy, forming 
its preterperfect tense peperi instead of pepiri ?”’ We answer, because in this word the 
r is thrown back upon the root-vowel. : 
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(1) the long @ represents the diphthong oi =o0e, as in munus = menus, 
and, in composition, the diphthong aw, as in in-cludo from claudo ; 
(2) the medium w stands for a Greek o as in lup-us, duK-os ; (8) the short 
zi is nearly the same as the shortest 7, and is chiefly used before / and 
another consonant, where we should expect ¢, as in con-culco from calco, 
which, according to the table, ought to be con-celco. Now in the first 
and third cases it is obvious that there can be no difference in weight 
between i and w: indeed, 7 is sometimes written for oi =u, as in cime- 
terium for xoyintypiov; and in ob-edio from audio, é takes the place of 
ui. But the medium or ordinary « must have been heavier than the 
medium or ordinary 7, for the Greek o passes through u into 7; com- 
pare the Greek tum7-o-yev=timr-o-nes with the old forms sumus, 
volumus, and their more recent counterparts in -imus: so also the 
Greek Kaoropos passes through the old Castorus into the classical 
Castoris, and some genitives in -ws never became obsolete, as hujus, ejus, 
unius, &c. Again, in old Latin the vowel of the crude-form is pre- 
served in the inflexions, as in arcu-bus, op-tumus, pontu-fex, &c., in all 
of which the later Latin exhibits an 2 (see Lepsius, Paldograph. p. 53). 
From these instances we should infer that the medium ~ is lighter than 
o and heavier than i. That w is lighter than o is farther shown by the 
change from colere to cultus, from columen to culmen, though the u here 
may have been partly occasioned by that affinity between w and J, of 
which the French furnishes so many examples, and which we see also 
in the transition from the Greek ’AcxArjjmws, ‘Hpaxdijs to the Latin 
Aisculapius, Hercules. We have probably the lightest form of @ in the 
reduplications cucurri, tutudi, &c.; for a becomes e in the reduplica- 
tive syllable, just as 7, become «. It is probable that momordi is a 
corruption of an original memordi, or mii-mordi. We observe the same 
retention of « in Sanscrit desideratives, as in yuyutz, “‘to desire to 
fight.” In Gothic, a is obviously heavier than w, for we have hulpum 
“we helped,” in the plural or heavier form, but halp “‘I helped,” in the 
singular. We observe the same change from -thas, -tas, the ordinary 
dual-endings in Sanscrit, to -thus, -tus in the longer and heavier forms 
of the preterite (Bopp, Vocalismus, p. 227). In Greek, not only is o. 
lighter than a, but is lighter than 7 (§ 116); and the change from 
-1os to -ews proves that « is heavier thane. That v is heavier than « 
appears from the fact that in the weakest forms of words containing 
labials, whether the labial is vocalized into v or not, we find : as the last 
faint trace of the original form: compare uw, puiw, vids, fio, filius ; hea, 
Fi, 7; ypappa-revs, ypaupa-riCw; avs, ciados; Taxus, Tayioros, &e. 
The Beeotian substitution of v for o: shows that o was equal to « and 
something more. A fortiori v is also heavier than «. On the whole 
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then it may be stated that the following tables represent the — 
tive weight of the Greek and Latin vowels : 

Greek: @; 4, 3 @3 o3 v, t3 & 

Latin: 4; @,° %; a; 0, uy, @; 6; 7%. 


223 (2) Besides the euphonical change produced by substituting 
a lighter for a heavier vowel in a heavier form, there are three other 
vowel-changes of very frequent occurrence, which we may term adsci- 
titious vocalization. 


(a) The first is that which the Sanscrit Grammarians call guna 
and vriddhi ; guna or “corroboration” takes place when @ is put be- 
fore either of the last four of the simple vowels 4 #, , lr; oriddhi or 
“increment” when @ is placed before one of these vowels after it has 
been guna'd; thus 


é 7 r ly 
guna é 6 ar al 
vriddhi ai au ar al 


That the conversion of the vowels 7, /r into the syllables ar and al 
is a guna, appears from the fact that @, 6 became.ay, av before vowels. 
This insertion of a new vowel into the root is not in itself significant ; 
it is purely dynamical, takes place in verbal roots only, and, like redu- 
plication, &c., is designed to give that extension to the root which is 
necessary to adapt it for the expression of duration. In Greek the 
guna is never effected by a, but by e in the heavier, and o in the lighter 
forms, Bopp has rightly remarked ( Vocalismus, p. 193, foll.) that the 
Greek av corresponds to a vriddhi, not to a guna of the v, and that 
although a: does sometimes stand for the Sanscrit ¢= di, it never does 
so in cases where é@ is a guna of i, with the exception perhaps of ai0w. 
At the same time he is not correct in stating that whereas e and o: are 
both gunas of , the only allowable guna of v is ev, for erovéy is a guna 
as well as orevdw, and axddov$os as well as xéAevos. The greater 
weight of the vowel v is the reason why the lighter vowel « is preferred 
in the guna of v. 


(8) The second of the changes to which we allude must be care- 
fully distinguished from guna. This is when: or v is subjoined to the 
a or € of the root, so as to make an apparent guna, as, for instance, 
when we have véa-i-pa by the side of veapa, or éAa-vv-w by the side of 
€\d-ca:. In this case the intruder is the second, not the first vowel of 
the diphthong ; and as this phenomenon takes place in liquids only, we 
may conclude that it is due to the nature of the liquid which admits a 
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vowel indifferently before or after it. The doubling of liquids to which 
we have already referred is a phenomenon of the same kind. 


(y) It seems not unreasonable, after what Lepsius has said (Paléo- 
graphie, p. 73, foll.), to consider the anusvdra, or nasal insertion, as a 
part of vocalization. The name anusvcdra or “ after-vowel” shows that 
it is reckoned among vowels by the Sanscrit grammarians, and, like the 
vowel 7, it is capable of guna. In the conjugations it serves very 
much the same purpose as guna, and we find the same root strength- 
ened by guna in one language, and by anusvdra in another. Thus, to 
take the instances given by Lepsius (p. 79), we have from the Sanscrit 
chid, Latin scid, chi-na-dmi and sci-n-do by anusvira, whereas the 
Gothic makes sk-a-ida by guna, and if a-i0e is a guna’d form, we may 
compare it with the Sanscrit anusrdra-form i-n-dh. The Latin is 
most partial to anusvdra, the Gothic least so, as will be seen from the 


following instances: . 
Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
(root lika) lékmi (root Ary) Aciywo lingo 
(Aur) Aciarw linquo 
(str) strndmi (crop) cropyyu _sterno strauja 
(tuda) tudami tundo stauta 
(uda) vowp unda vat6 


The vowel of the guna is softened into i in Gothic, a fact which 
was first pointed out by Bopp, and to which we shall return when we 
come to a discussion of the verb-conjugation. We may compare with 
it the insertion of j before vowels in the Sclavonic languages, sometimes 
instead of guna as in vjemj (Sanscrit védmi) ; sometimes as an arbitrary 
insertion ; compare jesmj with the Sanscrit asmi. Of this. latter inser- 
tion we have some remarkable instances in Miolic Greek. Thus, in a 
Beeotian Inscription (Bockh, No. 1564, 1. 1) we have tiovyav dyabav 
for t¥xnv ¢yaOyv: in a Delphian Inscription (Béckh, No. 1688, 1. 11), 
pnee Sapa SeFidobw for defacOw; and in the Fragment of Corinna 
quoted above (p. 224), we have [wéapioo for Mwdapao, ’ 


224 Before we quit this subject, it will be proper to add 
a few remarks on the significance of roots, a subject on which 
some very gratuitous assumptions have been made. Moots be- 
ing the centres around which the words of a language are 
grouped, the elements from which the noun and verb develope 
their multifarious forms, the points of convergence from which 
they spread themselves out with infinite ramifications, it is un- 
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necessary to suppose that they should all have a distinct mean- 
ing when taken by themselves. The fact is, that most of them 
obtain a significance, recognisable by the understanding, only 
when combined with those terminations and flexion-forms which 
make them into words, and in these words they must be exa- 
mined if we would know them. i 

The root of a word points to the conception, to the selection 
of some particular quality of the object which makes most im- 
pression upon us, and by which we classify it with the other 
objects, possessing or appearing to possess the same quality. 
Why particular combinations of letters should be chosen for the 
expression of certain qualities, is a mystery which cannot always 
be explained. It has been hinted that the three primary posi- 
tions in space were indicated by the first three consonant-articu- 
lations, namely, the three tenues, and that these constitute the 
three fundamental pronouns. Farther than this we cannot go. 
It appears that certain of these pronominal stems, or modifica- 
tions of them, have become verbal roots; thus, we have the 
first in ua-w = we-vw, and in mwepdw, mparyos, &c. (see Greek 
Grammar, Art. 79); from the second in its two forms Fa and 
tva, we have cevw, Ooos, Ti-On-ut, Keruat, dew, dvw, &e.; all 
of which preserve the meaning of the pronominal words with 
which they are connected. We shall see too, that Favaé is 
only the preposition a-va, with a suffix, and that there might 
be some reason for selecting the particular syllables which ex- 
press the relations of father and mother. But, generally speak- 
ing, the choice is either arbitrary, or depends upon principles 
of which it would be idle to seek an explanation. 


225 In considering the roots of words, we must be careful 
to distinguish them according to the metaphysical or historical 
differences of the same root. A metaphysical difference between 
two roots etymologically equivalent, is when they express two 
ideas connected by the relation, not of resemblance, but of con- 
_ trast: an historical difference is when, with the same meaning, 
they have suffered those systematic changes, which time and use 
are continually producing upon the consonants of a language as 
long as it is spoken. It will be recollected that both these dif- 
ferences are daily taking place: for every man uses every word 


of his own language according to his own mode of thinking or 


> 


eee ee ee TC 
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habits of life; and the pronunciation of words is’ also subject 
to continual variation*. And thus, many of our English vul- 
garisms are merely examples of changes, which take place so 
regularly in certain languages, that they may almost be reduced 
under general rules: for instance, the addition of a dental as in 
gown-d for gown, varmin-t for vermin, is the same variation 
that appears in hun-d compared with canis, tyran-t compared 
with tyrannus, &c. Changes occasionally take place in the 
secondary applications of terms, which have no reference what- 
ever to their original or radical meaning. Sometimes, to adopt 
Mr Cobbett’s expression, we have the same combination of letters, 


but not the same word. For example, the word “ page,” when 


it signifies the side of a leaf of paper, plainly recalls its origin, the 
Latin pagina. When, however, it means a youthful domestic, 
whether at court or in a private family, it‘is the mutilated repre- 
sentative of the Greek word zadaywryiov “a little waidd-ywryos,” 
z.@. one of those servants who were especially appointed to wait 
upon the young master. The French term chétif, and our old 
* caitiff,” are derived through the Italian cattivo from the Latin 
captivus, as if all baseness and misery were the natural result of 
misfortune in war. And thus the Sclavonians, whose name sig- 
nifies “ glorious,” “ illustrious,” and the root of which constitutes 
the key-note to the laconic epinicium of their celebrated warrior 
Suwarrow+, from having merely furnished a large number of 
prisoners of war, have given us our modern name “slave,” esclave, 
schiavo. The Bulgari (according to the French pronunciation 
Boulgres and Bougres) owe the horrible degradation of their 
national name to their early connexion with heresy (Gibbon, X. 
p- 177 Milman). The word Gypsy, which signifies “ vagabond,” 
and “impostor,” is merely a corruption of Egyptian; and in the 
land of the Nile itself, gins el Farauni, “ descendant of Pharaoh,” 
is an abusive designation of Christians. From the same word 





* “ Adeo enim cerea est vocabulorum natura, ut in ipso loquentium 
ore aliter atque aliter figurentur.” Lobeck, Paralipom. p. 148. 
+ Suwarrow’s letter to the Empress Katharine on the taking of 
Ismael was the following couplet: 
“Slava Bogu! slava vam! 
Krepost vzata, y ia tam.” 
“Glory to God, glory to thee! The fortress is taken, and I am there.” 
Ce 
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geist or geest, we have gas, which represents the highest flight of 
modern science, and ghost, which suggests the most degrading of 
medizval superstitions. -The word “quarrel” leads us back 
through querelle to querela, which means a complaint from the 
weaker or injured party; but our English word signifies rather to 
take a high ground in asserting one’s rights, and even to assume 
the initiative in a dispute. These meanings find their common 
ground in the forensic application of the term: for the humble 
complainant is naturally antecedent to the litigious suitor. When 
we speak of a tapster in modern English, we always imply a 
burley cellarman; but our ancestors left this office to women, 
and tapster is the regular feminine of tapper, as spinster is of 
spinner. In the same way the women used often to bake the 
bread, and in Bury St Edmunds the High and Low Bazter Streets 
run out of the Cooks’*Rowy which was the old name of Abbey- 
Gate Street. Many of these feminine forms are preserved only 
in proper names, as Brewster, Sangster, Webster, &c., but they 
are not the less genuine remnants of ancient employments of the 
weaker sex, which are now more appropriately transferred to 
men. The examples which we have given and to which almost 
any number might be added, are sufficient to show that even an 
obvious etymology has often no connexion with the existing 
acceptation of a word ; and from this the inference is plain, that 
the dissection of words, though uniformly valuable as a depart- 
ment of grammar, is not the only source of information which 
the lexicographer must render available to his purposes. 


226 When we wish to dissect a word in order to arrive 
at its primary element or root, our first object is to inquire with 
what other words it agrees in termination or prefix. The latter 
is stript off at once, but the removal of the affix is often a double 
operation. To take that set of words called nouns, with which 
we are in the present part of this work more immediately con- 
cerned, we find that every one ends with a short termination, 
often a single letter, which marks its immediate relation to the 
other objects in connexion with it, and which we call the ease- 
ending. But, in the majority of words, we find, between this 
and the root, an affix consisting of one or more pronominal stems, 
which marks the definite class and quality of the noun, and 
points out the restriction with which the general force of the 
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root is applied in the particular instance. When the case-end- 
ing alone is removed, the remaining part of the word is called 
its erude-form, whether it has another pronominal affix or not. 
In most nouns the crude or uninflected form must be still farther 
denuded before we can arrive at the root or skeleton of the 
word. Accordingly, in the following analysis of the noun, we 
have first considered the case-endings or absolute terminations 
of the noun, and have then examined those pronominal inser- 
tions before the case-ending, which may be considered as the 
terminations, not of the noun, but of its crude-form. The young 
student. will thus more clearly discern by what successive steps 
he must proceed in dissecting any given noun in order to arrive 
at a definite conception of its meaning, so far as the signification 
has remained unaffected by the arbitrary or capricious applica- 
tions to which we have adverted. 
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227 HEN we say that a noun is the name of a thing, we 

mean that it is a word by which we express our 
conception of some object; now the conception of a natural 
object is the recollection of the most prominent quality or at- 
tribute which we have perceived in it; the name, therefore, 
points out or refers to this quality or attribute. We have shown 
in the last chapter that the part of a noun which conveys its 
meaning to our ear, and which is called its stem or root, never 
appears by itself in those languages which have inflexions; even 
the crude or uninflected form is never found alone, except when 
it stands as the vocative case. To the crude-form, in all other 
instances, is affixed a termination, which constitutes it a word, 
and gives it the signification of a noun; for the same root, with 
a different termination, and perhaps slightly modified, might be 
a verb. These endings, which make the crude-form into a noun, 
and which we call the case-endings, it is now our business to 
discuss separately and in detail. The designation “ case,” casus, 
i.e. “falling,” is derived from the Latin version of the Greek 
atwots. Now this word is used by Aristotle to signify not only 
a case of the noun, but any inflexion either of a noun or a yerb, 
and indeed any word-form, whether declinable, as a comparative 
in -repos, or indeclinable, as an adverb in -ws. Nay more: not 
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merely forms of words, but even forms of sentences, are, according 
to his phraseology, wTwoets Aoryou; see Aristot. (?) Poet. 20, 10. 
And for the TTwOLS Aoryou, compare Topic. VI. 10,1: ér¢ ef Tey 
Ouotwv Tov ovopatos TTWOTEWDV at Opouae TOU Aoryou mrwels 
eapuotrovarr, Oiov et wpéedtuov TO TOLNTLKOY urytetas Kal 
wpeAmov TO Temoinkos Utyiecav, Where we have a change in the 
sentence introduced by a change of tense. In this wider sense 
of the word wvdars, it seems to approximate in meaning to the 
word w7apa, and to signify the accidental state or condition of an 
object presented to the senses. Hence the old logicians, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, used wra@ois aS a synonym for dvoua, namely, 
as signifying whatever was the subject of a predication; Quest. 
Platon. 1009 c. p. 108, Wyttenb.: zovro dé (sc. the zpwros 
Aoryos, formerly called wporacis or “ proposition,” and after- 
wards afiwua or “enunciation,”) é€ ovopatos kal pypatos 
auvéstnev (above, § 124), oy TO ev TTM@aLY CLadEKTLKOL, TO O€ 
KaTnyopnua kadovow. In this sense we call all that part of 
grammar which refers to the forms of individual words by the 
name of “accidence” (accidentia), which seems to point to the 
Greek ciurtwors. Supposing then that rr@ors originally de- 
signated any change of form to which the individual word was 
liable, it is easy to understand the transition by which the Stoics 
limited its use to the declensions of the noun. For dvoya, in 
its logical sense, was equivalent to rr@ors: accordingly, when 
Ovoua was merely “ the noun,” arwoes would designate merely 
the inflexions of the noun. But along with this limited applica- 
tion the Stoics introduced a different explanation of the term. 
The Peripatetics understood by it merely the corpus mortuwm 
of an individual word, the dvoua, before it was vivified by its 
connexion with the pjua, and became a part of the Xoyos. But 
the Stoics considered the nominative as indicated by a per- 
pendicular line, from which the other cases fell away or de- 
clined at different angles. Hence the nominative was called the 
mracs op0y or evOeta, i.e. casus rectus, and the others the 
aTwoes TAdyia, te. casus obliqui (see Diog. Laért. Vita 
Zenonis, VII. 65). That this, however, was not the original 
meaning of w7dous, is sufficiently shown by the objection of 
Georgius Cheeroboscus (ad Theodos. p. 9, 35, Gaisford) : djdov 
ort n evOeia ovK éoTi TTWOLS Kupiws” él ryap yD kuplos TTwWOIS 
év wapabéce elyev elvar peta Tav mpofecéwv. How Chry- 
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sippus, in his book wepi trav révte mrwoewv, would have dealt 
with this difficulty, we have no means of knowing: but in all 
probability the original and secondary meanings of the term were 
somewhat blended and confused. It is clear that Cheeroboscus 
did not understand the terms 0p67 and ev@eta as opposed to the 
term mharyia, for he says (u. 8. p. 10, 26): det “yw@oKew ore 
pev p07) ovonactixy Aeyerat Kad evOeia Kal pO Kal evOeia 
Aeryerat, érresdy opOas onuatver THY ovciav TOD mparypatos’— 
ovounacTtky een ov avTns Tas ovouaclas oroupeba*. 

We have before adduced reasons for the opinion, that the 
accusative or objective case is the primitive form of the pro- 
nouns; the same, we believe, holds with regard to the nouns: 
if the primary expression of self is objective, much more so must 
be that of any object in the external world. In analyzing the 
cases, therefore, we shall consider the accusative or general ob- 
jective case first; the others we shall discuss, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the order in which they are placed in Sanserit, which 
has the fewest prepositions, and therefore the most complete case- 
system of any of the languages with which we are concerned. 

In Sanscrit there are three genders; masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; three numbers; singular, dual, and plural; and eight 
cases; nominative, accusative, implementive or instrumental, da- 
tive, ablative, genitive or possessive, locative, and yocative. 


228 Of the feminine and neuter genders, as distinguished 
from the masculine, Bopp says rather quaintly (Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 135): “In Sanscrit the feminine, as well in the stem as in the 
case-endings, loves a luxuriant fulness of form, and where it is 
distinguished in the stem or in the ending from the other genders, 
it is marked by broader, more sounding vowels. The neuter, 
on the contrary, loves the utmost brevity, but is distinguished 
from the masculine, not in the stem, but only in the most pro- 
minent cases, in the nominative and in its perfect opposite, the 





* On the subject of the dispute between the Peripatetics and Stoics 
respecting the applicability of mrécis as a designation of the nominative, 
the reader may consult Ammonius, p. 104 Brandis. And for the designa- 
tions by which the cases were known to the Greeks, from whom we haye 
borrowed them, see Cheeroboscus, 7. c. There is a paper on the yevixy 
nraow by Schémann in Héfer’s Zeitschrift, I. 1, pp. 79 sqq. 
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accusative, also in the vocative, where this is the same as the 
nominative.” The fact is, that in order to mark more strongly 
the relative and collective nature of things conceived as feminine 
or maternal, the nominative s of the masculine is generally 
strengthened by a broad vocal utterance, or reduplicated; whereas 
the neuter, which has no nominative, appears only in the ob- 
jective case, which is most liable to mutilation. This explains 
the fact that, in masculine and neuter nouns, the vowel which 
terminates the crude-form, and to which the case-ending is 
attached, is generally and properly short; while in feminine 
nouns, the vowel is long. There are exceptions to this rule, 
more frequently however in Greek than in Sanscrit. Thus, 
instead of the o which stands for the Sanscrit masculine @ in 
Aory-o-s, &c., we have a long a or y in zasdo-rpi-y-s, &e., 
and in the numerous class of nouns ending in -rys. Though 
the appearance of the genitive in -ov, and the analogy of in-col-é, 
&c., might lead us at first sight to conclude that the crude-form 
terminates in a simple a, yet, on further investigation, it seems 
difficult to conceive an accidental insertion of such a strong and 
heavy vowel as y, which is in almost all cases the representative 
of some lost or absorbed element. Besides, it is not by any 
means unusual to find in the oblique cases a shorter form than 
in the nominative. This is particularly observable in masc. or 
fem. compounds in -ys from neuter nouns in -os; for these 
exhibit the lengthened form only in the nom. and accus., while 
the other cases follow the declension of the primitive neuter. 
Compare, for example, AnuocOévns with oQévos. In our opinion 
the here, as elsewhere, includes the lost y, which is used to 
form derivative verbs, and which seems by no means out of place 
in words expressing an action, as the nouns in -ys and -rys 
invariably do: and thus za:dorpi(3-ns, evepryé-rns are equivalent 
to matdoTpiB-yas, evepyyé-ryas, just as the corresponding verbs 
would be wra:dorpiBéw (radorpiSyw), evepryeTéew (evepyéeTyw). 
That we have here the second pronominal element under the 
form v.-, appears more clearly, and throughout the cases, in 
the feminine forms of nouns in -rys; compare apodo-Ts, ™pod0- 
Ts (-TL0-s); ixé-rns, ixé-T1s (-T10-s) &c. In nouns like rap-ia-s, 
root rau-, the second element is clearly seen under the double 
form -1a=.a-ca. Bopp’s remarks (Vergl. Gramm. p. 139) on 
the long ¢, which appears most frequently in Sanscrit as the 
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characteristic.addition for the formation of stems of the feminine 
genders, deserve insertion here as the expression of a distinct 
opinion, which we must endeavour to controvert: ‘In Greek 
and Latin this feminine long @ has become unfit for declen- 
sion, and where it has still left any traces, a later, unorganic 
addition has become the vehicle for the case-endings. In Greek 
this addition is either a or 0; in Latin it is c. Thus eg, 
noera answers to the Sanscrit svadv~ from svddu ‘ sweat ;’ 
-Tpia, -7 pio; ég. in opxnarpta, Anorpis; Ano pio-os, answer 
to the Sanscrit -tr?, e.g. in janitr?, ‘she who brings forth,’ 
to which the Latin genitri-c-s, genitri-cis answers, while in 
the Greek -yevérecpa and similar formations, the old feminine 
t is pushed back a syllable. This analogy is followed by je- 
Aawa, Tadawa, Tépewa, and substantive derivations like réx- 
rawa, Adxava. In Oeparawa, éawa, the stem of the pri- 
mitive is mutilated by the loss of a +, as is also the case 
with the nominative masculine. In @Qéawva, AvKawa, we must 
assume, either that the proper primitive in v, or v7, is lost, 
or that these are forms of a different kind, and agree with 
indrant, ‘the wife of Indra,’ a word which stands nearly alone 
in Sanscrit. The cases, where the feminine @ is superseded by a 
only, are confined to feminine derivations from forms in yz, in 
which the 7 is changed into o, and the preceding pv is repre- 
sented by v or z, or a mere lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
or assimilated to the o; 


thus, ovs-a, eic-a, eco-a, ao-a, (Dor. ao-a), vo-a, 
for ovt-a, evT-a, EvT-a, avT-a, UVT-@,. 


To this class we must also refer feminine substantives like @d- 
Aacca, Baciticca, wédhiooa, which J. Grimm (II. 328), as I 
think very rightly, compares with forms like yapi-ecoa, wedi- 
Toecoa, and explains the doubled o by germination or assi- 
milation. These formations of the feminine by a simple a, 
instead of the original «, are the most corrupt, and relatively the 
most recent; the Greek too is not supported here by any of 
the cognate languages.” As a first objection to this theory 
respecting the formation of the feminine, we must remark that 
the vowel 7 is, according to the principles developed in a pre- 
ceding chapter, a secondary form of the sibilant s, It appears 
therefore to us a sort of philological solecism to say that -ca 
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is a corrupt and more recent form of -. On the, contrary, we 
are convinced that the oldest and most genuine method of form- 
ing the feminine from the masculine is that which is still pre- 
served in many Greek words, namely, by substituting -ca for 
the -s of the masculine nominative. The participial words cited 
by Bopp furnish simple examples. Thus, from the mase. ya- 
piets = xapievt-s, we have the fem, yapiec-ca = yapievt-ca ; 
from t¥rrwy = TUrTovT-s, and didovs = OvdovT-s, we have rU7- 
Tov-ca, dioov-ca; from dexxvus = deck-vuvT-s, we have derkvo-ca, 
and so forth. We consider the forms in -:a, -pa to be only second- 
ary states of these original forms in -ca, whereas the forms in -:a, 
-pa are contractions of -1a-cd, and -pa-cad, in which a formative 
syllable is inserted, just as in the nouns in -6-s, -d-s; for we 
have words in -rpia = -rpiaca by the side of words in -rpu-0-s. 
That the same is the case in the words which end in -y, namely 
that these are contracted from older forms in ea = ya-ca, appears 
from words like ouxéa, ovxyj, where the uncontracted form is 
still extant. The feminine adjectives uéXawa, &c. merely ex- 
hibit the secondary forms peAav-ra, &c. with the absorption and 
compensation noticed above (§ 215c); and the same is the case with 
nouns like yAaiva, which have no corresponding masculine forms. 
In nouns like wéptuva, exuova, which we must compare with 
mora, 7oTva, the « of the termination is either lost or appears 
in the penultima only, while it is represented by the doubled X 
or v of ayidda, dea, Kopwva, &c. (above, § 2156), and contained 
in the ¢ of pi{a, according to the proper power of that letter, 
(above, § 216). In the words which end in -@a and -da we must 
consider these dentals as representing an original o- (above, 
§ 149). As the feminines réxrawa, Aaxawva, stand by the side of 
masculines in -wy, which in the one case represents ov-s and in 
the other -wv-s, we cannot consider them as entirely analogous 
to peAawa, &c., unless we presume obsolete masculines in -ay or 
-as. The ethnical name Acapvay would justify an original 
Aakav = Aakny, of which Adxwv is after all only a lighter form 
(9 116): and the verb, rexraivw, points to an original rexryy = 
rTéxtwv, cf. pyr, evppaivw, &e. The same assumption of obso- 
lete masculines is also required by Oéawa, Aéawa, and is easily 
justifiable: for the T.:rdves presume as their opponents the Oca ves; - 
and Gedvw must be derived from Qeav, or Qeavevs: the extant 
Ais, accusative Atv, may lead us to an original Aéay, of which the 
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participial Aéev7- for Aaovt- is a by-form; compare povoa with 
the participle uéca from naw. The words \vcawy and duKa-Bas 
would suggest Avxav, according to the combinations noticed by 
Miiller (Dor. II. § 6), and from this masculine, Avxaiva would 
be the analogous derivative. With regard to the very peculiar 
form déc7owa, we must remark that deo-aorns and wor-na 
correspond to the Sanscrit patis “a master,’ and pat-né “a 
mistress” (Rosen, Journal of Educ. VIII. p. 346), and conse- 
quently, that we need not trouble ourselves to find in rorma 
the feminine for deoworns. The analogy of Oeparwv, Separrawa 
would conduct us to an obsolete déc7wv, a degenerate participle, 
of which we have other examples. It may seem an open question 
whether we are to explain avacca, Bacthiooa, Oddacoa, Opacca, 
uédiooa, &c., with reference to the primary form in -ca or to 
the secondary form in -a. There can be no doubt that Opacca 
might result from Opak-ia, Bacidiooa from Bacidid-ra, and so 
forth. But the analogy of Ulyaes, compared with ‘Odvaceds, 
might justify our assumption of the original -ca in the case of 
the gutturals, and the assimilation of the dentals o-, T-, to & 
following o- might seem not unnatural. As, however, we have 
seen that the barytone verbs in oo exhibit the assimilation of a 
guttural or dental succeeded by 7 = y, it is more reasonable to 
suppose that the same contact has produced the same result in 
the feminines in -cca; for it would be strange if the explana- 
tion of avacow did not apply also to avacca, especially as the 
future avaéw and the dative avag are opposed to the assumed 
assimilations of x or xr toga. When we see the termination ~a 
thus brought back by contact or assimilation to the form -oa 
from which it originally started, we seem to prove our etymolo- 
gical rule by a process of inversion which is so frequently 
applicable in arithmetic; and on the whole we cannot but regard 
Bopp’s explanation of these feminine forms as singularly deficient 
in critical tact and accuracy. That the d or ¢ of the Greek and 
Latin feminines is not unorganic, as he supposes, will appear in 
the next chapter. 


229 If it be inquired what is the reason why so many in- 
animate objects are called by names which are considered mas- 
culine or feminine, it will be sufficient to answer, that this may 
have arisen partly from the idea of comparative strength or 
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weakness (Hermann de Emend. rat. Gr. Gr. p, 125), partly 
also from association ; for if one word of a class be considered as 
feminine, all other words of a similar signification would be so 
considered likewise. For a great many words the gender depends 
upon something included in the idea of the word; a tree, in 
reference to its branches, and most collective words, would be 
feminine, from the included idea of mother (comp. Buttmann, 
Aether. Sprl. § 32, Anm. 3). It is for this reason, we conceive, 
that 7 tos, signifies “a body of cavalry” (Thueyd. I. 62), 7 Bods 
‘a herd of oxen” (Thom. Mag. in v.), and 9 kaundos “a troop 
of camels” (Herod. I. 80). We observe the same collective 
meaning in weT pa “a rock,” 7.¢. a collection of stones, as op- 
posed to wérpos “an individual or single stone” (§ 15 note); 
~ also in ywpa an extensive tract of country, as opposed to ywpos, 
and its synonym yopos, which signify “any separate piece of 
land not built on,” 7. ¢. either the open space in a town, which is 
the proper meaning of yxopds (Theatre of the Greeks, ed. 6, 
p- [11]), or a field in the country, which is the ordinary signifi- 
cation of ywpos: so Herod. II. 154: dtowar Xwpous évoknoa: 

ef. I. 126. We might say that ywpa “a territory” was an ad- 
jective agreeing with the suppressed noun y¥, and that yapos 
referred to ary pos 3 but there is no occasion to call in this ma- 
chinery. The diminutive ywproy of course belongs immediately 
to xwpos. The large meaning of y#pa is still farther shown by 
its use to denote the room or space, the vacans provincia, which 
ought to be filled by some one: see Xenoph. Anab. IV. 8, § 15 

émeton ev Tals Xwpars ExagTor éryévovTo, and cf, Blomfield, Gloss. 
ad Agam. Aéschyli, 77. 


230 We have remarked that the Sanscrit nouns are in- 
flected in the dual as well as in the singular and plural numbers; 
the same is the case with the Greek, and, to a certain extent, 
with the Gothic. There is every reason to believe that, in 
Greek at least, this dual is nothing more than an older and 
weaker form of the plural, restricted in the newer and more 
refined speech to the expression of two instead of more; for, 
first, in many of the pronouns we find the oldest forms of the 
root in the dual number; secondly, we find in Homer, and in- 
deed in later writers, this dual form used as a plural; lastly, 
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we have the analogy of our own and other languages in support 
of the opinion, that of two forms of the same word, the older 
may be confined to vulgar use as a plural, while in the more 
polished language it is restricted to the number two (comp. 
Buttmann, Ausfihrl. Sprl. § 33, Anm. 1; Penny Cyclop. article 
Dual Number). Besides, it appears that some old gramma- 
rians considered the forms dixere, &c. for dixerunt, &c. as 
duals (Quintil. I. 5, § 42); on the other hand Cicero (Orator. 
ce. 47) admitted them as allowable, though antiquated, forms of 
the plural. 


231 As we are about to base our inquiry into the Greek 
cases upon the more complete case-system of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, we may introduce the subject by laying before our 
readers an example of the declension of some simple and regular 
noun in that language. The name of the divinity, giva, is thus 
declined : 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 

1 Nominative givas civau givas 
2 Accusative — givam ~— do. civan 
38  Implementive or fale eS ony Bi 

5 eee eitell ® \ givéna givabhyém  givais 
4 Dative ‘ civaya _— do. civébhyas 
5 Ablative civat do. do. 
6 Genitive givasya givayds civandm 
7  Locative civé do. civéshu 
8 Vocative gwva civau civas 


It is not necessary to remind the student of Sanscrit that 
every final s in this scheme is changed by visarga into h, and 
every m by anusvara into the nasal n. 

The crude-form of the word which we have taken as an ex- 
ample is giva, which ends in short a. Separating this from its 
affixes, we have the following scheme of case-endings for a noun 
the crude-form of which is terminated by @. 





* Wilkins calls this case the implementive; Bopp and other Germans 
term it the instrumental. We have mentioned both, but we much prefer 
the latter designation. 
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Sing. Dual. Plur. 
1 -3 \ -6 = at -as 
2 -m do. -an 
8 -ina -bhyam -is 
4 -a-Ya do. -bhyas 
5 -a-t do. do. 
6 -Sya -y6s -andm 
7 “4 do. -ishu 
8 crude-form -U -as 


It will be remembered that this is only one of many forms of 
declension in Sanscrit, and that even this form differs when 
applied to feminine or neuter nouns. In most of the other 
declensions the instrumental and dative very nearly resemble one 
another: thus, the dative of dhard “earth,” is dardydi, and the 
instrumental darayd ; the dative of prités “love,” is pritayé, the 
implementive is prityd, and so forth. To this we shall recur 
hereafter. The general form of the cases in other than the 
short a declension may be derived from the following paradigm 
(vide Bopp, Grammatica Sanscrita, p. 85, or Kritische Gram- 
matik, p. 82): 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. smasc. fem. mneut.* au m.f. én. as m.f.n.7n. 
Ace. m, amm.f.mn.* au m.f, én. 8, asm.f,nm.7in, 
Instr. dm.f.n. a m.n.* bhyamm.f.n. bhism.f.n. 
Dat. ém.f.n.atf.ayam.n.* bhyamm.f.n. bhyasm.f.n. 
Abl. ¢m.n.* as m.f.n. bhyamm.f.n, bhyas m.f.n. 
sm.f. ds f. 4 
Gen. syam.n.* as m.f.n. 6s m.f.n. dm m.f.n. 
sm.f. asf. 
Loc. im.f.n. dmf. 6s m.f.n. su m.f.n. 


232 It is customary to divide Greek nouns according to 
three, and Latin nouns according to one consonant and five vowel 
declensions+. The differences which constitute the declensions 





* Only in the &@ declension. 
+ The student will find the Greek declensions arranged according to 
our views in the Greek Grammar, 157—194, and the Latin in the Varro- 
nianus, p. 227 sqq. 
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are differences of root and crude-form, not differences of termi- 
nation. The case-endings must have been originally the same 
for all nouns; indeed we can observe striking resemblances be- 
tween them even in the Greek language, as it exists in the 
writings which have come down to us. For instance, the dative 
singular and the dative and genitive plural are always distin- 
guished by the same endings, as is generally the accusative sin- 
gular also. A writer in the Journal of Education (Vol. V. p. 19) 
remarks, “That at one period of the language, probably prior to 
any written books that have come down to us, all the Latin and 
Greek nouns had an incremental syllable in the genitive and 
oblique cases, we consider to be nearly demonstrable.” We do 
not think there are sufficient grounds for this generalization. 
There is no good reason, so far as we know, for supposing that, 
in the oldest state of the language, the accusative was ever a 
longer form than the nominative. If we consider the Latin and 
Greek nouns in the oldest forms which we have of them, and 
extend our observations by analogy to all cases, we shall have 
the following schemes for the case-endings in Latin and Greek. 
It will be recollected that we take merely the case-endings, and 
do not trouble ourselves with the roots or crude-forms of particu- 
lar words. 


233 (a) Latin Dec tension. 
Sing. Plur. 
sometimes absorbed, as- . 
Nom. -8 fine or dropt "| [Jeo money 
visarga 
the singular 
Ace. -m -[m]s I constantly 
absorbed 
Dat.and Loc. -¢ or -bi -bus or -bos 
Abl. -d or -tus 
Gen. -t8, -Jus, -sis -[rjum 
EXAMPLE. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom.  lapi{d]-s lapid-[s]es 
Accus. lapid-e-m lapid-e[m]s = lapidés 
Dat. lapid-%-[ bi] = lapid-i lapid-ibus 


Abl. lapid-e-[d] 
Gen, _ lapid-is lapid-e-rum 
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It is not necessary for our present purpose to consider the 
differences of gender in the Latin noun, but our scheme for the 
Greek case-endings must have regard to these alterations. 


» 234 (6) Greex Dec ieEnsion. 
Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
-ca, -1a, -0-s, -o- ‘ 
Nom. -s { be Tier hae | wanting 
“10-0, -1h 
Accus. -v -cav, -Oa, -da, &. -v, -T 
Dat. -0, -r, -:[v] -ca-t =an, &e. same as masc, 
Abl. or 
Gen. (70 -Oev, -ws -ca-tov= ons, &e. do. 
Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Nenut. 
Nom. -o€S -ca-€¢ wanting 
Accus. -vS -cav-s, &e. -v-T=a 
Dat. -t-Ol-V -ca-t-ow, &e. same as masc. 
Ablat. or 
-ctov-s, -wy -ca-tov-s, ca-wv, &c. do. 
Gen. : ; 


It will be observed that the plural masc. and fem. is formed 
by adding to the singular the collective c- (above, § 152), which 
in the dative plural assumes nearly the full form of cvv. We 
have shown elsewhere that the Hebrew plural was similarly 
formed by means of the prepositions DY and Mx, both signifying 
“with” (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 13). The neuter plural of the 
accusative is merely a reduplication of the singular pv or 7, and 
this combination -vr is invariably softened into a (above, § 114). 
With regard to the mas. singular, it is clear that the nominative 
case-ending of the noun, denoting the subject, is to be referred to 
the second pronominal element which indicates relative proximity. 
To this the genitive or ablative, denoting removal from the sub- 
ject, adds the third pronominal element under the form -v. 
The dative, which denotes juxtaposition, repeats the second ele- 
ment under the form « or du, which we have recognised with the 
same sense in ¢-7i. The accusative, denoting the object, is 
content with the third element alone. From this it appears that 
the cases of the noun are connected only with a special develope- 
ment of the second and third pronominal elements. 
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The dual presents abridged forms of the plural, the nomina- 
tive and accusative being distinguished by a vague -e, which is 
often absorbed, and the genitive or ablative and dative being 
both expressed by the same residuary ending -v. The abridg- 
ment of a-ses into ae in the nominative plural of the Latin a-» 
declension shows how the nominative and accusative dual have 
been merged in a single representative. But it is impossible that 
the genitive and dative dual can have sprung from any disinte- 
gration of those two cases in the plural or singular. It is clear 
that -v for -qxv or -dus is the plural form of the locative in « or 
gu, just as the Latin plural in -bis or -bus stands by the side of 
a singular in -b¢. But as the Greek genitive is strictly and 
properly an ablative, and as the ablative and dative plural are 
uniformly expressed by the same locative case-ending in Latin, 
we need not be surprised to find the same neglect of case-distinc- 
tions in the mutilated dual of the Greek nouns. 


EXAMPLES. 
(a) Masculine. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. : 
/ 
Nom. ddovyo-s , Aoryo-t = oryo-ces 
, Aoryw ’ / 
Accus. Aorye-v Aoryous = oryo-vs 
Dat. Aor =orvyo-Gu Aoyo-tot=v 
Abl. or) Aoyou = Aoryo-t0 \ , , 
, Aoyowv Aocyev=Aorvyo-c1or-s 
Gen. = oryo-a10-vf ci v va 
(8) Feminine. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. = 
Nom. wov-ca * ae [L0U-0' OL = mou-caes 
Ace. ov-cav is Mou-oaS = mov-cav-¢ 
Dat. Mov-o7n fov-caict-v 
=0U-ca-t 
, 5 
=mou-ca-Gi ; i j 
> fL0U-CawW =§Lou-0 WY =pouv-cawy 
Abl. or) uwou-ons 
Gen. =.0U-0.a-1ov =LOU-0.A-LOv-§ 
(y) Neuter. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


Nom. 
Ace. 
Dat. Képa-TL=Ke pev-TL Kepa-Tow Ké pa-ol=Kepev-TETot 
Abl.or Képa-Tos Kepa-T wv = Kepev-TEGLOV-S 
Gen. } =K€PEV-TETLOV 


hépars=niper-r Képa-Te K€ pa-TA=Ké pev-TV 


== ee 
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235 We shall now discuss in detail all the cases of the 
Sanserit declension, comparing them with the corresponding 
Greek and Latin cases, and pointing out what are the substi- 
_ tutions in these two languages for those Sanscrit cases which 
“they have not. 


(1) AccusaTIvE. 


The proper sign of this case is m in Sanscrit and Latin, and 
vin Greek. It is well known that the laws of euphony, which 
prevail in the Greek language, do not permit the appearance of 
any labial at the end of a word. It would be of little use to 
seek for an explanation of this rule; and in the present instance 
there is reason to believe that the Latin and Sanscrit m are 
weaker forms of an original dental more truly represented by 
the Greek y. The Sanscrit m of the accusative is generally 
transformed by anusvdra into a nasal %; it is probable that the 
Greek final y occasionally had the same sound, and that it then 
subsided into the broad a, which is so frequently its representa- 
tive (above § 114). Some such view is also necessary to explain 
the fact that the Latin final m is disregarded in prosody, and the 
vowel preceding it elided, when the following word begins with a 
vowel; so that this m is merely the nasal liquid in its ultimate 
state of obscuration. Indeed Quintilian distinctly explains the 
ecthlipsis as a kind of anusvdéra. He says (Inst. Orator. IX. 4. 
§ 39): Inde BELLIGERARE, PO’ MERIDIEM: et illa Censorii Cato- 
nis Dizz Hano, eque M litera in E mollita: que in veteribus 
libris reperta mutare imperiti solent: et, dum librariorum in- 
sectari volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur. Atqui eadem illa 
litera, quoties ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis ita con- 
tingit, ut in eam transire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen pa- 
rum exprimitur: ut, MuLTUM ILLE, e¢ QUANTUM ERAT: adeo 
ut pene cujusdam nove litere sonum reddat. Neque enim ex- 
imitur, sed obscuratur, et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales 
velut nota est, ne ipse coéant. As an accusative case-ending, 
therefore, we must conclude that the Latin m and the Greek yp 
are traceable to a common origin, which i is more truly repre- 
sented by the Greek affix. 


236 In Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit the nominative and ac- 
cusative of neuter nouns have the same termination. There can 
Dob 
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be little doubt that the true explanation of this phenomenon is 
that given by the late Mr Coleridge, especially in its connexion 

with the fact that in Greek the neuter plural is generally followed 

by a singular verb, “The neuter plural governing, as they call 
it, a singular verb, is one of the many instances in Greek of the 
inward and metaphysic grammar resisting successfully the tyranny 
of formal grammar. In truth, there may be Multeity in things; 
but there can only be Plurality in persons. Observe also that, 
in fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative case, 
though it has a formal one, that is to say, the same word with 
the accusative. The reason is—a thing has no subjectivity, or 
nominative case: it exists only as an object in the accusative or 
oblique ease” (Table Talk, Vol. Il. pp. 61, 2). It would perhaps 
have been better to say at once that both these facts depend 
upon the same principle, that there is, namely, no nominative 
ease of neuter nouns, either in the singular or in the plural*, 
The reason of this we shall see better when we come to explain 
the meaning of the termination of the nominative. 


237 It is difficult to resist the impression that there must 
be some connexion between this accusative -m, -y, and the old 
locative ending -n. It is clear, as we have before shown, that 
this locative ending becomes -m in the Latin words interim, enim, 
iam, et-iam, &c., though in other Latin words the -n is retained 
e.g. in, quin, in-de, pro-in, &c. In Greek the adverbs di«yv, 
axnv, &c. are clearly locatiyes in meaning, though in form they 
are perfectly analogous to eae We may also compare 
the accusatives piv, viv, with the recognised datives emiv, Tiv, 
opiv, &c., and the Sanscrit instrumental in 4 = ana and ina 





* The following extract from an essay on the Greek dual has been 
sent to us, as conveying a different explanation of the use of the neuter 
plural. Blackert de vi usuque dualis numeri, Proem. X. X1: quum de notione 
et vi cujusdam orationis partis, imprimis autem de conjunctione, quze inter 
subjectum et preedicatum intercedit, agitur, illud quod seepissime apud 
Greecos, minus seepe apud Romanos multum valet, tenendum est nomina 
posita esse non in eo numero, quem concentus postulet forme grammatice, 
sed qui sententiee congruat. Ad hoc genus referendus est ille conjungendi 
modus, ex quo seepissime subjecto gen. neutr. plur., Predicatum (Verbum) 
sing. adjungitur quia res in genere neutro posite, quasi vita carentes, sic 
inter se juncte esse videntur, ut wewm tantum corpus fiat, 


ee see eel 
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rc 245). Moreover, it is well known that in a multitude of 
instances the meaning of the Greek accusative is entirely lo- 
cative: e.g. when it follows a neuter or passive verb. We 


find other examples of an interchange of case-endings in the 


use of -d as the sign of the neuter accusative-nominative in id, 
istud, and the appearances of a similar ending in é7-71, &e. 
(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 183), whereas the -d was the ancient 
termination of the ablative in Latin, and also, as we shall show, 
in Greek. * The s, which the Greeks sometimes substituted for 
this 0, is also used sometimes as a mark of the genitive case, 
because the significations of that case frequently enter into those 
of the ablative. But all this is very intelligible. It depends 
upon the nature of the noun, whether a dative, genitive, or ac- 
cusative case-ending should be used, when a given relation of the 
noun is to be signified. In some instances a locative would most 
appropriately express the relation intended, in others a dative, 
in others even an ablative. But there is, properly speaking, no 
mere accusative ; objectivity and location are identical; only the 
former is the expression of general, the latter of particular posi- 
tion. If we speak of a thing as an object, it is the there, though 
the particular location may not be defined. We conclude, then, 
that the sign of the accusative case in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit 
is the oldest form of the locative, assigned to express general 
objectivity, its use as a particular locative being retained only in 
certain pronouns, and its place being supplied in other words by 
the termination 7 when a particular position was to be described. 
This ending -2, as is generally the case when this vowel appears, 
is a mutilation of the element of the second pronoun, and is re- 
presented in its fuller form by ¢:. It has probably lost the final 
y also, as we see in those Greek words which exhibit the accusa- 
tive-ending as a mere -a, as avdpa for avdpa-v, &e. We may 
also compare mpoa-Oe,. mpoaber ; Tart, Wadi} IE pats mépav ; 
&e. (above § 114, and below § 239). 


238 With regard to the accusative plural we adopt without 
hesitation Grimm’s opinion, that it is merely the accusative sin- 
gular with the plural s superadded. The stems which end with 
a short vowel in Sanscrit form the accusative plural in , with a 
lengthening of the final vowel of the stem : thus vrikis “a wolf,” 

Dp2 
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makes accus. plur. vrikdén. If we compare this word with the 
Gothic vulfans on the one hand, and the Latin lupos on the 
other, we shall perceive that the Gothic is the complete form, the 
Sanscrit and Latin having lost, one the s, the other the n, and 
both having supplied the loss by strengthening the final vowel 
of the crude-form. If we now take the Greek Av«ous, which 
bears the same relation to Avcovs that ddovs does to dens, &e., 
it will appear, we conceive, that the same holds in Greek. We 
may add that rumrwv for r¥rror(r)s is analogous to wrtkan for 
vrikans. It will be observed, too, that in those cases where 
the accusative singular has lost its final m, n, and indeed in 
some others, the plural s is merely subjoined to the weakened 
form of the accusative singular; thus tvrrovta(v) makes TUTH 
TOVTA-S« ; 


239 In neuter nouns the accusative and nominative plural, 
which are, for the reasons above given, the same, always end in 
-a in Zend and in the old European languages of the family; but 
in Sanscrit we find an 7, which, according to Bopp, is only a weak- 
ened form of an original a (Vergl. Gramm. pp. 5 and 269); the 
final vowel of the crude-form is lengthened, and “an euphonical 
n,” as Bopp calls it, is inserted between it and the case-ending 7. 
Thus madht (ué6v) “honey,” makes in the plural madhii-n-< 
instead of néOu-a. 

This appears to us a rather unscientific way of accounting 
for the Sanscrit inflexion. A more accurate examination of the 
phenomena will enable us to reconcile the different forms by 
reproducing the structure in which they all originated. 

We have already shown generally that the broad @ repre- 
sents an anusvara or suppressed n (§ 114), and the final m in 
particular is constantly so represented in nouns of the third 
declension, as in @d¢B-a, warép-a, &c. Moreover, we have 
shown that even -y-r may be represented by a solitary a, as 
in dé-ca for dFé-xevr (§ 161), and we shall see that the forma- 
tive war =pevr becomes -ua, as in ca-ua, &c. There would be 
no objection then, a priori, to regard the plural -a as a relict 
of yr; and if the objective » or + of the singular had to be 
formed into a plural analcgous to that of the masculine nouns in 
+s, which, we shall see, form their plural by a reduplication 
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of the ending, we should be led at once to the assumption that 
the result would be the combination v7, or the reduplication vy. 
Now we have positive authority for the assertion that the 
neuter plural in Latin originally ended in -ad; thus we find in 
the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus, 1. 24: quet advor- 
sum ead fecisent. Again, we find in Sanscrit, as we have seen 
above, an interpolated m in the terminations of neuter plurals, 
and the z, which follows it, is most probably the vocalization 
of a second n, just as conversely nn is substituted for ni 
(§ 215. 5). Putting all these considerations together, we can 
hardly avoid coming to the conclusion that the proper and 
original plural of i-d was e-ad = e-nd; that the genuine plural 
of madhu = madhu-n was madhu-nn; and that €vd-a from 
Evdo-v represents a primitive EvA-evr. Our view is still farther 
confirmed by the fact, that while the Erse plural of the third per- 
sonal pronoun is siad (for swiad), the Welsh form of the plural 
is hwynt (for swynt). 


240 This theory explains all the common forms of the 
neuter plural. But there are two pronouns in Latin which we 
must consider as isolated in this respect, and we must endeavour 
to account in a different manner for the anomalous forms which 
they exhibit in the neuter plural. These are the correlatives 
hic and qui. We have mentioned above (§ 146), that gut, sie, 
hic, and is, are four forms, including the same pronominal root, 
and signifying relative proximity, in which the guttural. ele- 
ment has successively degenerated. But a sameness of origin 
does not presume a continuous sameness of use; and while hi-c 
has obtained a fixed value, as a demonstrative pronoun equi- 
yalent to 6-de, and is used idiomatically to denote the first 
person, zs, in its common and simple form, is the mere ante- 
cedent to gui, which is always a relative; compounded with the 
third element, is becomes i-ta, the correlative of si-c, and is-te 
the converse of hic; and, with a further extension, it becomes 
z-terum, the opposite of heic and huc. Under these circum- 
stances, we shall not be surprised to find that the adjunct ce, 
which is invariably attached to si in this use, and which is 
almost always appended to /i-c, is rarely found in conjunction 
with gui and is. The declension, however, of these pronouns 
is long anterior to their distinctive use, and it would argue the 
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utmost degree of philological ignorance to maintain that be« 
cause the affix ce is not found in the usual forms of zs and qua, 
it never attached itself to the inflexions of these pronouns. Even 
in hi-c we see a tendency to throw off this adjunct; the mase. 
and fem. plural are hz, he, in the ordinary use of the pronoun, 
though we know from Varro that they were once written hi-c, 
he-c, and though the feminine appears with the affix in Plautus 
and Terence, (see Varronian, pp. 237, 8). Now if we compare 
et, isté, illa with the feminines singular hec, que, we must 
conclude that these latter forms represent hd-ce, qud-ce, the 
former retaining the ¢ as well as the transposed vowel, and the 
latter showing its original adjunct only in the diphthong @. 
We observe precisely the same changes in the neuter plurals 
heec, que, which admit therefore of precisely the same explana- 
tion. Moreover, the diphthong is represented by the long @ 
only in post-haec and qua-propter, which stand in the same rela- 
tion. And as we have also post-ed, inter-ea, propter-ea, &c., 
with a similar long a, we may infer that these plurals also 
passed from ea-ce through ewe and ew to ea (Varronian. p. 91); 
an opinion which is farther confirmed by the Latin phrases 
mea réfert = mew rei fert (Festus, p. 282, and Miiller, Suppl. 
Annot. p. 405), &e. The Bantine Table exhibits the pronouns 
esus and ais with the affix -ke, the former in the combination 
post-esa-k = post-hac (1. 8)*. 


241 We have before stated that the dual is merely a 
by-form of the plural. The nominative and accusative dual in 
Sanscrit are, as in Greek, the same. In some neuter nouns the 
dual nom. accus. are the same as the plural; in others there is 
an omission of the characteristic n. Thus ddna, “a gift,’ makes 
in the dual déné=déna-i, the plural being dénd-n-i; vichis, 
“ speech,” makes in the dual v&chis-é, the plural being vachdns-t, 
where we have different compensations for a final n. 





* A writer, who can neither discover the truth nor recognise it when 
discovered, obstinately maintains that the long a in antea, &c, results 
» from an absorption of m, and that the original forms were anteam, &c., 

“on the analogy of postquam, antequam, &c.” Every Latin scholar is 
aware that quam is not here a case after post, or ante, but the particle 
of comparison, so that the full form is, in fact, posteaquam, anteaquam, &¢. 
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(2) Nomrnarive. 

242 The proper sign of the nominative case is s. In 
Sanscrit this sibilant is usually softened by visarga into h, In 
Greek and Sanscrit it is often absorbed in an d-ending in femi- 
nine nouns; in Latin and Zend it is frequently dropped altoge- 
ther in this case. When we recollect how constantly the final s 
is mute in modern French, we shall not wonder at these appear- 
ances of a similar insignificance of the same letter in the ancient 
languages. We find instances in old Latin of s concluding a 
short syllable though the succeeding word begins with a conso- 
nant, as in the senio confectiis quiescit of Ennius, which can 
- only be explained by supposing a visarga of the nominative 
analogous to the anusvdra of which we have spoken above. 
There are reasons for supposing that this was the case in Greek 
also, Thus it is possible that the rule about the pause is not 
violated in Auschylus (Perse 321), as Porson thinks (Suppl. ad 
Pref. Hee. p. 38); we can easily imagine that ’Apiouapdos 
Zdpdect might be pronounced ’Apiouapdo Lapdect. As to the 
objection that Ariomardus was a governor of Thebes and not of 
Sardis, we might as well object to Aischylus for saying in v. 301, 
that Arcteus was myyais NetAouv yerrovav Avyurriov, because 
the same Arcteus, by an amusing conversion, is called in y. 41 a 
governor of Lydia: aBpocairwv 0 érerar Avody oxAos—rTods 
Mirp. ‘Apxtevs 7 aryalos —eéFoppdotv. Quintilian, too, seems 
to haye thought that the chief reason for the visarga in old 
Latin was to avoid a concourse of consonants similar to that 
in this passage of Aischylus, He says (Inst. Orator. IX. 4, 
§ 37): Ceterum consonantes quoque, earumque precipue, que 
sunt aspertores, in commissura verborum rizantur, ut X ultima 
cum S proxima, quarum tristior etiam, si bine collidantur, 
stridor est: ut Ars stupioruM. Que fuit causa et Servio 
(ut dizi) subtrahende §S literw, quoties ultima esset aliaque 
consonante susciperetur, quod reprehendit Lauranius, Messala 
defendit. Nam neque Lucilium putant uti eadem ultima, 
quum dicit, SERENUS FUIT, e¢ DIGNUS LOCOQUE, et Cicero in 
Oratore (c. xiv) plures antiquorum tradit sie locutos. (We 
have here adopted the emendations of Rollin and Gesner; the 
books have e¢ S wltima eum X proxima, which is nonsense). If 
this view is well founded, we shall not wonder that a final letter, 
of little force in pronunciation, should in some cases be dropped 
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in writing also. Such we find to be the fact in the feminine 
nouns’ of the first declension, where the termination sa is repre- 
sented only by the length of the final vowel, and in many mas- 
culine and feminine nouns of the third or unparasyllabic de- 
clension. 


243 The explanation of this nominative sign is obvious and 
easy. The simplest form of the third personal pronoun in the 
Indo-Germanic languages is, we have seen, in Sanscrit sa-s, sd, 
tad; in Greek (c)o, (¢)n, ro; in Goth, sa, 86, thata. It is ob- 
served by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 66), that although there 
is such a great number of crude-forms in the Greek language 
ending in -o, there is not one which wants the nominative sign s 
except this pronoun. A similar remark applies to the Gothic 
language. ‘There must be some very good reason for this ex- 
ception. We remark that, in modern German, when the adjec- 
tive has an article prefixed, it is declined according to a weaker 
form, in other words, it does not preserve the declension, which 
it exhibits when not preceded by an article; thus we have gute-r 
Wein, gute-m Wein, “good wine,” “to good wine;” but de-r 
gute- Wein, de-m gute-n, “ Wein, “the good wine,” “to the 
good wine;” the case-ending of the article not being repeated 
in the adjective. Conversely, we find in Greek that the case- 
endings are preserved in the noun or adjective, but not in the 
nominative masculine of the article. Thus we have o (=o) 
aryaOo-s avOpwro-s, not os arya0d avOpwro. When, however, 
this pronoun assumes a distinct personality it takes to itself a 
nominative ending like another noun; thus, 0 avOpwzos, os Tatra 
movi, “the man who makes these things’ = “the man, he (i. e. 
this man) makes these things.” We have before remarked that 
in the article it is only the nominative, masculine and feminine, 
of the demonstrative pronoun which exhibits the form o, %, or, 
substituting the sibilant for the aspirate, co, oy; the other 
cases present a form beginning with 7, as nominative-accusative 
neuter To; gen. Tov, THs, Tov, &c. Whereas in the relative, 
as it is called, the form beginning with an aspirate is used for 
all cases and genders; now this relative expresses distinct per- 
sonality, or a subject, in the masculine and feminine genders 
(that there is no subject or nominative in neuter we have 
before seen); but when this pronoun is used merely as a pre- 
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positive article, it of. course expresses personality or subjec- 
tivity only in the nominative case, for in that case only can 
the name of any object be considered as a subject; this is the 
reason why all cases and genders of the article o, 7, except 
the nom. masc. and fem., assume the objective form in v-. We 
have shown before that, of the three fundamental pronouns, 
the first represents the here, the second that which is near to 
the here, the third the mere object; we have also seen how in 
the idea of nearness the second pronoun includes the relative 
and reflexive pronouns as opposed to the mere demonstrative, 
and that it is also used to form a nominative case to the third 
pronoun; we now see that this element under the form sa 
represents subjectivity as opposed to olyectivity, and is for 
that reason used as a sort of post-positive article to note the 
nominative case. 


244 The plural nominative ending in Sanscrit is -as, which 
we might be content to explain with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 261), by considering it “as an extension of the singular no- 
minative sign s, so that there lies in this extension of the case- 
suffix a symbolical indication of plurality.” For this we gene- 
rally find the ending -exs in Greek. In the first and second 
declension, however, the nominative plural is -a or -o.. It is 
nearly demonstrable that the final z in these instances, as well 
as in Latin, has supplanted an original s, a remark which ap- 
plies also to the Latin genitives of the first declension; thus for 
Jamile, familai, the common forms, we have also familias = fa- 
milia-is. We have no hesitation in asserting that XuKo-1, yopa-t, - 
stand for AvKo-es, y~wpa-es, and that the Latin fifth declension 
in s differs from the first declension in a only in the termina- 
tion of the crude-form (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 263). That 
this -es presumes an original -ces, appears, in part at least, 
from the following considerations (see also Varronian. p. 229 
sq.). As the accusative plural is formed from the accusative 
singular by adding s, we may be justified in supposing that the 
plural nominative is formed from the singular by the same addi- 
tion; and as a double s is not allowed at the end of a word in 
these languages, we must conclude that the plural s was joined 
to the singular by the intervention of a short @ or @, so that in 
all probability the original form of the plural nominative of 
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tyOv-s, for instance, would be 7y@vc-es, which is practically 
shortened into tyOves, as edéryeco is into édéryeo=ederyou, &e. 
(comp. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). 

In our own and other modern languages we find n as well 
as s the sign of the plural. In the verb-endings in Greek we 
find the plural -uev instead of -nes. We shall discuss this in 
the proper place. | 


245 (3) @ ImpLEeMENTIVE or INSTRUMENTAL. 
6 Dative. 
ce. Locative. 


We shall consider all these three cases together, because we 
believe that their meanings spring from the same source, and 
because these meanings are all represented by the same case in 
Greek, that, namely, which we call the Dative. 

In Sanscrit the instrumental singular is marked by an ending 
4 or ina, the latter ending being appropriated to nouns the crude- 
form of which ends in a short vowel. The termination 4 is 
considered by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p.77; Vergl. Gramm, 
p- 188) to be identical with the preposition a, which is elsewhere 
used as a prefix, with the signification “on,” and which must 
be a residuum of a-na. The prepositions in, ava, iva have the 
same meaning, and involve the same pronominal elements (above, 
§ 170). Hence, the instrumental in -ana or -ina and the loca- 
tive or dative in -in (j 237) are traceable to a common origin. 
That the idea of an instrument or cause may be included in 
that of position or containing, is obvious; and that a preposition, 
the intention of which is originally (as indeed is the case with 
all prepositions) to denote position, can be used as a word mark-~ 
ing an instrument or cause, is clear from the functions of dia 
and vo in Greek, and per and ob in Latin. The phrase év 
xepot sufficiently points to the connexion between immediate 
proximity and the active use of an implement. The sign of 
the dative in Sanserit is é=az or one of its longer forms dé 
or aya. The termination of the locative singular is in most 
eases 7, so that the dative is only an extension of the locative. 
The masculine nouns in 7 and wu, and sometimes also the femi- 
nines, have an anomalous locative ending in dw; in this case 
the final vowel of the crude-form is thrown off, or changed 
into y, as in patydu, sakhydu, from pati, “a master,” sakhi, 
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“a friend.” We believe that Bopp is perfectly right in sup- 
posing (Vergl. Gramm. p. 228) that du stands for ds, a change 
which we also find in the dual ending of the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative, and consequently that it is a form of the 
genitive, which is used with a locative meaning like the Greek 
avTov, ov, &c.; and in the Latin humi, domi, militie, Co- 
rinthi, &c., the locative has assumed the same form as the 
genitive. It is to be remembered too that, in the Sanscrit dual, 
the genitive and locative are identical; they both end in és. 
The instrumental and dative dual are identical with each other 
and with the ablative. The termination is always -bhyam. In 
the plural, the implementive ends in -bhis; the dative and 
ablative in -bhyas, and the locative in -su or -shu. 


246 It now remains to inquire what is the relation, in 
form or otherwise, between these cases and the Greek dative, in 
which their meanings seem to be included. The characteristic 
of the Greek dative singular is -: or -¢@i; of the dative dual -., 
it being identical with the genitive of that number; of the dative 
plural -:or or -cc. Bopp has remarked (4dh. Ak. Berl. 1826, 
p. 78) that the Sanscrit prepositions 4 (= ana) and abhi (= ana- 
bhi, § 172) are synonymous; that the former constitutes the 
singular instrumental ending, the latter, with an end-syllable 
-dm, the dual -bhyaém = bhi-dm, and, with the end-letter -s or 
end-syllable -as, the plural bhis or bhyas. The dative and 
locative singular present abhi under the different forms of ai 
and z, the former standing for abhi just as tais does for tabhis, 
and the latter for bhi just as avrw- does for avrodu, avtd-w 
for avro-giv, and avro-s for avré-dis. The Etruscan inscrip- 
tions as compared with the old Latin, on the tables of Gubbio, 
present ufeph=ovi, jitluph=vitlu (=vitulo), &c. (Miiller, Ltrus- 
ker, I. p. 48). The terminations of the Sanscrit implementive, 
dative, and locative, are therefore resolvable into synonyms 
analogous to the Greek ava, ay-pi, and gi. The Latin z-bi, 
vo-bis present us with the form qd: and its plural variation; 
for as the nominative and accusative plural are formed from 
the same cases in the singular by the addition of the plural s, 
so we may conclude that the plural of @: would be formed by 
turning it into dus, as bi is turned into bis. The termination 
-(p)w bears the same relation to gus, that -~ev, in the verb- 
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endings, does to -ues, the other form. The Sanscrit locative 
plural ending -su, -shw is identical with the Greek -o1-v or 
-t-ct-v. We have before remarked, that the letter » is the 
most striking mark of the locative, and that we find this letter 
at the end of locatives of all genders. The v épeAxvorixov, 
then, which we so often see at the end of Greek datives plural, 
is not a merely arbitrary addition, but a real part of the word, 
dropped according to laws of euphony in the newer language. 
The anusvdra, or nasal at the end of the plural locative in 
Pracrit, points to a similar final » in that language. For the 
Sanscrit su, shu we find shva, hva, in Zend, from which Bopp 
not unreasonably concludes (Vergl. Gramm. p. 288), that the 
original form of the Sanscrit plural-locative ending may haye 
been sva, and this leads us at once to the reflexive pronoun 
sva, Greek oe, and is, therefore, identical with the collective 
termination -cos=aqos. The relationship between oquv, the 
locative of this pronoun, and the locative ending gu uy, is 
clear from what we have said in a former chapter. The ter- 
mination of the dative plural in Greek is generally -:-cw. We 
have a similar form in Sanscrit. Thus, vrzkd-s makes locative 
plural vriké-shu=vrika-i-shu. At other times the crude-form 
is not thus altered. This is the rule in Sanscrit feminine nouns. 
Thus, jihvd, “a tongue,” makes jihvdsu. It also holds in cer- 
tain Greek words, as in the feminine ’A@yvyo1, ’OdX\vuriact, 
Ovpaot, &c., and even in masculines, as rauiace (Béckh, Cor- 
pus Inscript. I. p. 80). As the penultimate vowel, however, 
is invariably long, it is probable that the dative singular is 
included in the form to which the plural affix is appended. 
We are at liberty, therefore, to conclude that the locative 
plural is formed from the locative singular by the addition of 
the collective ending -sva=cur, the characteristic ¢ of the latter 
being absorbed in the long 4, a, of the words which we haye 
mentioned as exceptions, If this supposition is well-founded, 
the Greek language furnishes a confirmation of the theory 
which we have elsewhere proposed respecting the structure of 
the Hebrew plural—namely, that it is formed by appending the 
prepositions Dy and Mx signifying “with” (Maskil le-Sopher, 
13). 

- The locative-ending -@ is, like -qu, referable to the wine 
pronominal element (above, § 202). 
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247 (4) @ AbLatTive. 

The plural ablative in Sanscrit has the same termination as 
the dative; the dual ablative is identical with the instrumental 
as well as with the dative. The connexion in meaning between 
the dative and instrumental cases we have just shown. The 
Sanscrit ablative properly expresses removal from a place, i.e. 
it answers to the question “whence.” It will easily be perceived 
how this might be resolved into the idea of a cause or instru- 
ment, and also how the same meaning might be made applicable 
to the ordinary use of a dative; for instance, “I give to him” 
might be represented by “I give through him,” or “he is the 
cause as well as the object of my giving,” for in such cases the 
object to whom is very often the cause by which. In Greek, 
the use of the dative to signify the occasion or instrument is but 
little different from that of the adverb of manner (Gr. Gr. art. 
457); and this adverb, as we shall see presently, is a residuum 
of the ablative, which is similarly used in Latin. We require 
generally vzo with the genitive to express the cause, and this is 
equivalent to the Latin ablative with ab (see Gr. Gr. 487). 

The characteristic of the ablative singular is -¢, when the 
crude-form of the noun ends in @; in other declensions it more 
nearly resembles the genitive, to which also it corresponds in 
meaning. The English writers on Sanscrit grammar consider -d¢ 
as the termination, but Bopp rightly concludes (Vergl. Gramm. 
209), from the analogy of mat, tvat, the ablatives of the first 
and second personal pronouns, and of the Zend ablatives, that 
the ablative-ending is merely the letter -¢. 

We find this termination in the Latin met = Sanscrit mat, 
which appears in the combinations egomet, memet, &c., and in 
the conjunction se-d, more anciently written se-t. Under the 
form -d, this ending appears as the regular characteristic of the 
ablative in old Latin. Thus, on the Coluwmna Rostrata we 
have: presented sumod dictatored olorom in altod marid pucg- 
nad vicet (Varronian. p. 179). 

It is to be remembered, that in Latin the same letter ap- 
pears as the characteristic of the neuter-objective singular as in: 
id, illud, &c.; also, as has been mentioned above (§ 239), in the 
neuter plural; thus, in the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus, 
we have quet advorsum ead fecisent; and as me, te (anciently 
met, tet. or med, ted) are used both as accusatives and ablatives, 
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so sed, which appears as an ablative in its conjunctive use, is an 
accusative in the senatus consultum just mentioned, where it 
appears after inter. This brings us back again to what we said 
about the Sanscrit 4, which, though a preposition denoting mere 
position, is used in an instrumental sense. To us it appears 
nearly certain, for reasons which we will give directly, that the 
ablative-ending -¢ or -d is the second personal pronoun which 
appears under the forms dva, dya, tha, &c., and which, though 
it may and in fact does signify position, and indeed vicinity, is 
also used to denote the last term of a series proceeding from the 
subject, ¢.e. the nearest to the subject, and hence proceeding or 
removal in general: for which reason, as we have shown in a 
former chapter, it is used to form the superlative degree of 
adjectives. j 

The ablative relation in Greek is expressed by the genitive, 
with or without a preposition. In most Sanscrit words this rela- 
tion is also expressed by the genitive, or by a form very nearly 
resembling it. We believe, notwithstanding what Bopp says 
(Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 97), that the genitive and ablative were 
originally identical. 

The only instance in Greek of a near approximation to the 
Sanscrit ablative in -¢, Latin -d, is to be sought in the adverbs 
in -ws as they are called. We find the ablative -d at the end of 
adverbs like bened, facillumed, which are clearly the old abla~ 
tives bon(°)d, facillum(2)d. In the same way ovrws, Kates, 
&e. are the old ablatives of otros, xadds, &c.; for in the Greek 
language euphony will not allow the appearance of a 0 or ¢ at 
the end of a word, and ou@s bears the same relation to its San- 
scrit synonym samdt that didwoe does to daddti (Bopp. Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 205). 

We have before seen this termination of the ablative under 
the Latin form in the adjective %d-cos, and as we shall meet it: 
again-in the forms norpi-dcos, &c. and in patronymies like’ A7vpel- 
Ons ='Arpei-dios, &e. A comparison of ‘A@podity with the: 
Sanscrit abhréddité “ she who comes out of a cloud” (from the 
ablative abhrat, written abhrad in composition, and itd) shows 
that the first part of the word is an adjective equivalent to the 
ablative of apos, which should be d@pwd or adpws; the in- 
cluded form agpod- from adpodus is indicated by the sueceed- 
ing long vowel, which would otherwise have been short: comp. 
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trys, trapos, &e. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 216, note). We 
_ shall see directly that this fuller form of the ablative is neither 
more nor less than the genitive. 


248 (4) 6 GeEnITIVE. 


The endings of the genitive singular in Sanscrit are s, sya, 
as, and ds. The latter is appropriated to feminine nouns which 
end with a vowel; thus priti-s “love” makes prityds, which is 
perfectly analogous to woAews ; for that this was a dissyllable 
(probably pronounced zoAyws) appears from its accentuation, 
and its frequent use at the end of a senarius in the Attic 
dramatists. The length of the termination is not unconnected 
with the short vowel in the penultima. Thus, although we have 
Aads, vads &c. we find also News, vews, &c.; and conversely we 
must write aos = aFos for éws, whenever this particle is a tro- 
chee in Homer (Varronian, p. 239). When the final vowel of 
the feminine stem is long, this termination is invariably preceded 
by y or v, as jihvdyds, vadhvds ; when the final vowel is short 
it is optional whether we write a guna of the vowel and the 
simple s ending, or the full ending in yds. Thus, we may have 
from préti-s not only prityds, but also prités = prit-a-i-s. The 
termination y-ds is represented under a weakened form by the 
Latin j-us in cujus for quo-i-us, &c. The terminations s or &s 
are used according as the stem ends with a vowel or a consonant. 
In the former case the termination may still be considered as 
-as, for the vowels 7 and u are always affected by guna in the 
genitive: thus, pati-s “a master” makes patés (= pat-a-i-s), and 
sénu-s “ason” makes sinds (= sén-a-u-s). In all these instances 
the genitive corresponds to the ablative. When, however, the 
ablative ending is -at, the genitive ends in -sya: thus, vrika-s 
makes ablative vrtkat, genitive vrikasya. To this, as we have 
before shown, the Greek genitive in -o.o bears the same relation 
that édidov does to édidoco, the form required by analogy: so 
that toto might be written roo1o (Sanscrit tasya), and AvKoo 
might be written Avxooro (Sanscrit vrikasya). The Homeric 
forms in -ao (Bopéao, Aweiao) stand for -a-1o, and this for -a-c1o - 
(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). We observe that this genitive 
ending, which is peculiar to the Sanscrit declension in @, does not 
affect the final syllable of the stem with guna: it is also probable 
that the guna of the final syllable in the ablative of this declen< 
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sion, and the genitive and ablative of other declensions, is ocea- 
sioned by the loss of some final vowel or vowels, as in ‘Adpodr'= 
ivy mentioned above. Since, therefore, there is no reason why 
the genitive and ablative should be different in the first, and 
identical in the other Sanscrit declensions, we conclude that the 
genitive and ablative of the first declension are to be considered 
as merely by-forms of one another. This is almost reduced to 
certainty by the following fact. We have mentioned above, that 
the old ablative is still preserved in the adverbs in -ws, and we 
have seen this adverbial termination in the Greek genitives, like 
modews corresponding to the Sanscrit prétyds, &c., which, there- 
fore, are only by-forms of prétydt, &c. Again, possessive adjec- 
tives like dyuoctos, &c., are obviously connected with the geni- 
tives dyuo(c)o, &c., (Bopp. Vergl. Gramm. p. 294, note). But 
Zccos, @ possessive of the same kind, is clearly formed from the 
ablative of the pronoun 7, and %d.os bears the same relation to 
toos that medius does to péccos = uéotos ; from all which we — 
conclude that the ablative vrikat = vrikatya = vrtkasya, and that 
the genitive and ablative are identical in Sanscrit as they are in 
Greek. Among other advantages presented by this view of the 
ease, the termination of the ablative admits now of an easier ex- 
planation ; it is in fact tya, just as the ending of the dative is 
aya = abhya=ambhya. 


249 The genitive-ablative relation is also expressed by -Oev 
in Greek. The connexion of this suffix with the Latin -tus, 
Sanscrit tas, thas, das, dhas, we have already pointed out; and 
it will easily be seen what relationship subsists between huma- 
nit-us and the proper adverb humaned (comp. bened &c. in the 
Columna Rostrata), or between ovpavoO(%) and the genitive ov- 
pavo(c)o: (see Varronian. p. 240). In point of fact, the ter- 
minations -Oev and -oio are only different modifications of one 
and the same form. We often find that Oe-=o1-, eg. m 
Qcos = atog. And while the vowel, which followed the palatal 
of which Oe or ox is the representative, has been lost in -Oev, 
oo has parted with its final nasal, which is so often seen to 
be removable. This observation points the way to an interest- 
ing and instructive analogy. We cannot doubt that adjectives 
in -1og=-o1os are formed from the genitive in -1o=-o10, and 
we have seen (above § 165), that these adjectives correspond in 
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signification to the quasi-comparatives in -iwy=-1ov-s. If, as 
there is every reason to believe, these latter are older, stronger, 
and thore complete forms of the adjectives in -1o = -cxo, it is a 
just inference that -cov = -c1ov was the fullest and most original 
form of the genitive case. 


250 This view is confirmed by the Greek genitive plural 
which is otherwise an inexplicable phenomenon. According to . 
all reasonable expectations, the genitive plural ought to be de- 
rivable from the genitive or ablative singular by the addition of 
-s. In common Greek the genitive plural consistently ends in -wy, 
which is immediately attached to the crude or uninflected form, 
the circumflex however in the first declension points to an original 
form in -d-wyv, which is still found. But if ’Avpeid-a-o =Atped- 
a-c.ov, still more easily do we pass from "Arpewd-d-wv = Arpeid- 
a-ov-s to ‘Arpew-a-crov-s. This result receives a further support 
from the analogy of the Latin and Sanscrit. Although in com- 
mon Sanscrit nouns the genitive plural ends in -ndm or -ém only, 
the pronouns, which generally preserve the authentic forms 
longer than the nouns, give us -sdém or -shdém, as in té-sham = 
horum, té-siém=harum. Now this fully accords with the Latin; 
for -rum, which is the proper and genuine termination of the 
genitive plural, not only in the vowel declensions, but also in the 
others (Varro, L. L. VIII. § 74, Cn. Gell. ap. Charis. I. 40), 
must have been originally -swm, and this points to an older -sém 
corresponding to the Sanscrit -sém (Miiller ad Varron. L. L. 
u. 8. p. 192). It is not easy to arrive at any certain conclusion 
respecting the n which appears in many Sanscrit genitives; but 
when we find the more easily explicable form in the pronouns, it 
is reasonable to conclude that this nasal or nasal guttural is, like 
the Latin r, a corrupt representative of the original sy-, Persian, 
hy-. The passage from the palatal y or 7 to a sound like the 
Hebrew Ayin is very conceivable. At all events, any thing is 
better than, with Bopp, to import the foreign difficulty into the 
Greek language, by supposing that Avxwy is a representative of 
AvKc-v-wv, the v being dropped as in wei(w from peiGova (Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 286, note). 


(5) Vocative. 
251 The vocative is either the crude-form of the noun, the 
EE 
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vowel being generally represented by the lightest sound e, 2, or 
the same as the nominative. The nominative case corresponds 
to the third person of the verb; it presumes a subject spolen of. 
The vocative corresponds to the second person: it presumes a 
subject spoken to. We believe that the first arose from the 
second; the idea of a subject in its objectivity being suggested 
by conversation with another subjective reasoning being; for this 
cause the sign of the nominative case is identical with the ele- 
ment of the second personal pronoun. In the second person of 
the imperative mood, where the person spoken to is most directly 
and impressively addressed, we find sometimes the crude-form of 
the verb as turve, at other times the element of the second per- 
sonal pronoun more strongly expressed, as in «xAv-6:; for the 
other persons of this mood a stronger form is invariably adopted. 
The yocative Avce stands related to the imperative rvare just 
as the nominative Avxo-s does to the indicative t¥mres for 
TUNTET te 
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THE PRONOMINAL TERMINATIONS OF THE 
UNINFLECTED FORMS. 
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are derived from -va, both from their use as pronominal syllables; 269 and 
from their employment as verbal roots: 270 especially in expressing the ideas 
of progressive time and recurrence. 


252 HE root of a noun or verb, which properly speaking 
never exceeds a single syllable, may, as we have said 
before, be considered as the independent variable; the noun or 
verb is a function of this variable, and contains, besides the root, 
in the former instance, a set of case-endings, in the latter a set of 
person-endings, both of pronominal origin. But between these 
case- and person-endings we find, frequently in the verb, and 
generally in the noun, a derivation-suffix. Having discussed the 
ease-endings of the noun, we proceed to the consideration of 
these derivation-suffixes, which determine the class the noun be- 
longs to, and declare the particular modification of meaning with 
which it is used. Of the prefixes, which express the relation in 
space that the noun is supposed to bear to the other words in 
the sentence, we have spoken under the head of the prepositions. 
We do not intend here to mention those compound words which 
contain two or more distinct verbal or nominal roots. We shall 
confine ourselves to those suffixes which are of pronominal origin, 
and which may therefore be considered as the constants of the 
function ; compound words are, as it were, functions of two or 
more variables. 
In these pronominal suffixes we observe all the peculiarities 
which we have noted in the pronominal elements separately con- 
sidered ; there is not one monosyllabic or primary pronoun which 
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does not appear as a termination, and scarcely one combination 
of monosyllabic pronominal elements which is employed inde- 
pendently but is applied to this purpose. But though we can 
most clearly trace the pronominal elements in these formations, 
it is scarcely possible to assign them a definite meaning on all 
occasions, any more than we can translate literally all the long 
compound pronouns. That they had a distinct signification at 
one time cannot be doubted, and it is at least useful, for the 
purpose of classification, to arrange the terminations according 
to the significant pronouns to which they externally correspond, 
even though we are not always able to assign to them, in their 
use as suffixes, a meaning perfectly and perceivably identical 
with that which they bear when used independently. 

The three primary monosyllabic pronouns are, as we have 
seen, (1) pa (ma); (2) qua, or Fa; and (3) ta: the first ex- 
presses the idea of “here;” the other two are modifications of 
the idea of “there,” distinguished according to the relative 
nearness or farness of the object. These primary words are, 
we have seen, compounded with each other, and otherwise modi- 
fied, in a great variety of ways. The second admits of the 
greatest number of modifications ; its original and proper element 
Fa or qva becomes sva, va, sa, hva, ha, ka, pa, ga, and ya; 
and the sibilant passes into the dental articulations dva, da, tva, 
tu, &c. The third is changed only into na. Any one of these 
stems may be strengthened or rendered more emphatic by the 
addition of the affix -ra or -la derived from na. The Sanscrit 
vowels and diphthongs 4, 4; %,¢; @; which are all used as pro- 
nouns in composition, are only initials. 

In the formation of nominal derivatives in Greek, we ob- 
serve generally that the first pronominal element expresses that 
the thing proceeds from, or immediately belongs to, the subject ; 
the second, that it has a relation to the subject ; the third, that 
it is a mere object, or something removed from the proximity of 


the subject. 


253. (1) Forms with the first pronominal element only. 


The termination -so-s masculine, -u7 feminine, is generally found 
with a class of nouns which represent the action of the verb proceeding 
from the subject, and may be expressed by the infinitive active used 
as a noun: thus ceiw-po-s, “the shaking,” =70 ceiew, wor=nos, “the 
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falling,” = +0 wimrew (root. ret-); or the thing in which the action of 
the verb is exemplified ; as dy-pos, 8y-u0s, “that which binds,” i. e. 
either an inclosed field or village (like the English “ toune” from 
“twine,” which signifies both a field and a town), or the fat in which 
the thighs were wrapt up for sacrifice; éper-p0s, ré-mus, “ that which 
rows,” &c. The same meaning may be observed in pvy-4n “a recollecting,” 
émory-yn “an understanding,” &c. We cannot agree with Buttmann 
(Ausfihrl. Spri. § cxrx. 22) in thinking that the ending -p is ever 
equivalent to -uar=pevr. The termination -yos is generally pre- 
ceded by oc, as in Gec-pos, from TiOnpu, deo-p0s, deo-~y, from dé (com- 
pare however 6y-0<), or by its representative 0, as in dp:0-y0s, dpO-p0s, 
pv8-u0os (compare however pu-n0s). A « is occasionally aspirated, as 
in wAoypos, from wAéKw, lwypos, from iwxw, or even inserted instead of 
o or 8 as in avypos, from aiw. The force of this ending is well shown 
by a comparison between the Latin pri-mus, “the first of a series 
beginning with the subject,” and the Greek mpw-ros, “the last of a 
series ending with the subject ;’ between a/-mus “the nourisher” and 
alu-m-nus “the nourished.” 


254 (2) Forms with the second pronominal element only. 


Nouns in -ous, -rvs, both feminine, express a relation to the subject, 
and therefore approximate in meaning to those in -nos: thus we may 
compare mpax-o.w, “a doing,” piny-o, “an imitating,” pdow, “a 
showing,” &c., with édy-rvs, “an eating,” émy-tus, “a showing com- 
passion,” opyno-rus, “a dancing,” pax-rus, “a doing,” &c. These two 
endings are related as tv and ov: between them stood the old form in 
-Tis, as pa-ris, “a speaking,” py-ris, “a thinking,” avo-7is, “an en- 
quiring,” &c. Compare the Latin pes-tis, “a destroying,” ves-tis, “a 
covering,” &c.; po-tus, ‘a drinking,” spiritus, “a breathing.” When 
we compare por-tus with mop0-p0s, opxn-ors and opxXns-ts with 
épxnc-pos, we see that, as the meanings of the first and second ele- 
ments often correspond in separate words (§§ 135, 150, 154), so there 
is scarcely any difference in signification between these endings. To this 
class belong the Latin supines in -twm and -iw, and the Greek verbals 
in -reos, -ros. By the side of the words in -rus, expressing an action, 
we have a set of masculine nouns in -7ns denoting the corresponding 
agents: thus with émry-rus, opyno-tus, we have émn-TNS, opxne-Tis, 
&c. We shall show directly that these endings are connected in origin 
as well as signification with the verbals of which we are speaking. 

The termination -cos = dos, implying a collection, is a representative 
of the full form of the root Fa. We have spoken above of its use in 
forming pronominal adjectives like d-cos, t-cos, &c. It also appears 
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in substantives, as in @ia-cos, “a collection of sacred persons,” Oup-cos, 
“a collection of leaves,” rup-cos, “ a gathering of fire.” 

Among the modifications of the second pronominal element, the form 
-xo-s is very common as an adjective ending. The terminations -a-«-s, 
~€-K-S-, -@-k-s, -i-x-s, -b-x-s, and the Latin -i-c-s, are only modifications 
of this ending, as the adverb-ending -x-s is of -«s, comp. dkwrné with 
the Sanserit l6péka, xadv€ with the Sanscrit kalaga (“a water-jar”) ; 
and the forms powaf, eipaé, wodAaxs, terpaxis, &c.* From these 
we must distinguish those words in which the guttural belongs to the 
root and the ~-s constitutes the ending, as in émmi£ (root pry-), oda& 
(root Sax-). This termination xo-s expresses a quality in answer to the 
question “what ?’—as in momri-xds, “ like a poet,” avipi-xos, “like a 
man,” &c.: just so bdla-ka=puer qualis? in Sanscrit (Pott tym. 
Forsch. Il. p. 458)» Still more common is the termination in -s0-s an- 
swering to the Sanscrit yd-s: in fact there is hardly a root or termina- 
tion to which it may not be joined with a qualitative meaning. Under 
the form -ias, -iov, it is of extensive use in the construction of quali- 
tative nouns, such as veavias, xovpias, &c., and of proper names express- 
ing a quality, as KaAnias, Aof€ias, ‘Immias, Nixias, &. We recognise 
this suffix also in the numerous class of abstract nouns ending in -y, and 
in those, denoting agents, in -ys: thus, dpyy, tpmpdpyns, stand for 
apxy4, Tpmpapxyas, just as tpimpapyxéw represents tpinpapyyaut. Tt 
is not, however, subjoined to the ending -xo-s, to which it appears to 
be perfectly equivalent (compare dvépeios with avdpixcs), nor can we 
persuade ourselves that it is ever appended to the simple element of the 
second person, though some scholars have suggested that terminations 
like -cros in Greek and -sya in Sanscrit are compounds of sa and ya. 
We believe that the terminations -c1s, -cia, are perfectly equivalent in 
form as they certainly are in meaning, and differ from the form in -ia 
only by being more complete (below, § 258). A third class of qualitative 
_ endings is connected with the modification -ca. These appear in a very 
mutilated form, and therefore the real termination is not discernible at 
first sight, at least in the uncompounded state ; with the addition of the 
third pronominal element this suffix becomes more obvious in Greek ; 
without that addition it is not used in Sanscrit. In Greek we have 
ypae-v-s = ypapi-Ko-s, imme-v-s =inm-xo-s, &c. The word Baci-dev=s 
does not belong to this class. It is compounded of Aads (AcFos, Aevs), 
and a root Baci-, of which we can only say that it seems to be the same 
. as that of Bayds, Ba, a vocative (see Valcken. Adoniaz. p.383): compare 





* The comparative philologer will be amused by Lobeck’s difficulties; Paralip.. 
p. 123. 
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Oitneus (=vis populi= EOevé-raoc), ’Aynoi-raos, &c., and see Pott, Htym. 
Forsch. Il. p. 278. The feminine corresponding to this masculine 
ending is -w ; thus [Ipore-v-s, Hpw-rw ; NnAe-vs, Nna-w' ; Oepiore-vs, 
Ocmor-w, &c. The words ev-cor-w, kaxeor-w, dei-eot-06 and éot-0 
point to the connexion between this class and the nouns in -ws = For-s, 
fem. -via. For it is clear that we ought to derive evecr not from ev 
éori, which is the derivation given by H. Stephens, after Hesychius, 
but from the participial <b éorws. Thus Thucydides, V. 46: odio: pev 
yap ev orate TaY Tpaypatwy apirrov eivar Siacwoaca THv evmpa= 
yiav. We shall point out the connexion between the masculine and 
feminine of this suffix when we come to the compound terminations. 
The nouns in -7o0s seem to contain the second pronominal element in 
its Attic form (ov, wolev, &c.): as paorpo-ds (see Eustath. 308, 2), 
xedpo-mes, yapo-res, and perhaps dorépo-ros (Schol. Eurip. 373), 
and xépdo-ros. The solitary form ¢y@0-d0-res contains this ending, 
subjoined to the element 30-; of which hereafter. It is possible that 
this ending may also lurk in the Homeric sjre-po-we-v-s, 4 T€-po-me-v-T 1/8, 
the root of which seems to be contained in ¢ra-ry. 

It might be supposed that the termination -7y-s, gen. -rov, which 
signifies a male agent, as xpi-rys “a judge,” &c., consists of the third 
element only. There is reason, however, to believe that this ending 
either presents the second element under the form 7:, which is the case 
in all nouns like «p:-71js of the first declension, or adds the element ya 
to the third element +- in the nom. of the few nouns which end in 
-Ts, ~Tous, just as ya alone appears in the nominative of compounds 
like evreiyns from tetyos. Words formed with the ending -vys are 
sometimes passive ; thus yeve-r1s signifies both ‘‘ father,” which is the 
more common meaning, and “son” (Soph. Gd. Tyr. 470. Eurip. Jon. 
916). We have also ari-rys “dishonoured” (Aschyl. Agam. 72, 
Humen, 246), cdevyevé-ra: Oeot in Homer =aiev éovres, and Pindar 
calls Bacchus xiocode-rav Oedv (fr. 45,9). But this meaning is more 
generally found with words in -roes, which termination appears not 
only in a large class of words with a passive signification, but also in 
the ordinals and superlatives. In the two latter cases it is probable 
that the termination is connected with -#ev the mark of the genitive 
case, and, therefore, with the second pronominal element, and the 
verbals in -reos, -tus, -T1s, &e. 


255 (3) Forms with the third pronominal element only. 


There is a large class of neuter substantives properly terminating in 
the element -r-, which is however softened in various ways by the pro- 
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cess of declension (see Gr. Gr. art. 182). One of the most common of 
these alterations is the substitution of -o-s for -o-7, and the omission of 
this sibilant in the oblique cases: thus rpa@yo-s for rpayo-r means a 
thing done, the genitive being mpdyeos for mpaye-cos (according to § 
114). The third element also appears alone in a number of participial 
adjectives, such as ypam-ros, “ written,” ypic-rds, “ anointed,” det-vds, 
“dreaded,” &c. Although the termination of the passive participle in 
Latin and Sanscrit is identical with that of the supine, as it is called, 


in Latin, and the Sanscrit infinitive, and though it is clear that these 


supines and infinitives are of the same origin with the verbals in reos, &c., 
it may be doubted whether we ought not to regard the termination of 
the passive participle as resulting from the third pronominal element 
only, and therefore as different from that of these verbals. It should 
be mentioned that these forms differ by a guna of the root in Sanserit, 
a difference which may indicate that the endings are not identical. 
Another reason for inferring a difference between these endings and the 
verbals formed from the second stem is, that the former perfectly coin- 
cide in meaning with the words formed with the suffix -vos, which cer- 
tainly has no connexion with the second element, and contains only the 
third in its strongest form. Thus both -ros and -vos are used to form 


passive participles; compare ple-nus and re-ple-tus, bhd-nu-s and bha- 


tu-s (both signifying the Sun in Sanscrit), the pronouns é-na and é-ta 
in the same language, and ceu-vos, oex-rds, in Greek. The words 
det-vos, oTuy-vos, Tobe-vos, éde-vos, &c, are all expressive of objects 
conceived under certain relations; and the same may be said of the 
corresponding nouns in -vov, such as épya-vov. In omAay-xvov, from 
omy, we have probably the verbal root ya-v-. If so, the orAayyva 
or viscera majora were regarded as an extension of the owAyjv. It will be 
remembered too that m and ¢ are inserted in the present tenses of verbs 
in precisely the same manner, thus we have tim-r-ew and réu-v-ew in 
Greek, si-n-ere and flec-t-ere in Latin (Pott, Htym. Forsch. II. p. 467), 
The qualitative nouns in -ry7-s (r-s), -ry Tos, Latin -tat-s (¢d-s), -tatis, 
appear to be formed either from ablative cases of the third pronominal 
root, or by combination of the ending 77 =7ya with that of the third 
element. The termination -vy is found with a similar meaning in 
ndo-vy, ayxo-vn: more clearly developed when compounded with the 
first and second elements as in yap-po-vy, dixaro-cv-vn, and the adjec- 
tives xpi0a~pi-vos, TUpG=[L1-vos, yn0o-cu-vos, Kno0-cv-vos. The words 
k-pov-vos, x-py-vn, from éx-péw, deserve particular notice on account 
of the apheresis of the preposition. See above § 176, and compare 
the Greek éy-0os, éy-0-pds, Ex 001 (=éEw. Hesych.) &e. 


EE — 
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256 (1a) Terminations compounded of the first and other pro- 
nominal elements. 


Of these the most common are the compounds of the first and third 
pronouns. They express the action as proceeding from the subject, but 
with especial reference to its results. We have participles in -pevos 
(Latin -men, -mnus, Sanscrit -mdna-s), and nouns in -par=pevt. 
These nouns and participles are equivalent in meaning; the latter is 
only a reduplicated form, with a substitution of the termination -vo-s 

pev- pe 


for the combination -yvr. Thus { =p me a } equally signify a 
1 €-T PAY-[LE-VOV 


thing done, and differ from apayos only in their reference to the subject 
as the doer. The Latin and Sanscrit give the full form, as in ar-me-n- 
t-um, mo-me-n-t-um, &c., in the former language, ¢ri-ma-n-t-as, &c., 
in the latter. The Greek compound suffix often assumes the form of 
-Ho-v, aS in Aet-pw-v, yvw-pwv, wAEv-ywv, &c., to which ser-mén, pul- 
mO6n, &c., correspond in Latin: it sometimes appears as -yo-vy, as in 
Xap-po-vy, weis-po-vy, prey-po-vn, TAnT-po-vy, wy-po-v"4 (comp. 7™y- 
pa-7), and ap-po-v-ia, (ap-p0-v1-Ko-s). 


257 (2a) Terminations compounded of the second and other 
pronominal elements. 


Under the form -ya or -va or -ha the second pronoun forms with 
the third the termination -ya-t, va-t, or va-n-t, in Sanscrit, For or hor- 
in Greek. Like the shorter form in -v-s, this ending generally confers 
a qualitative meaning: thus sinha-vat, “ lion-like,” bhaga-va-n-t, “* pros- 
perous,” bha-va-n-t, “a lord” (from bhd, “ splendour”), gus, pwros, 
for paFor-s, warpws for warpi-For-s (here the Sanscrit pitri-vyas pre- 
_sents a longer form of the second pronoun), and the participles in 
-ws=For-s (compare the neuter and oblique cases). The Greek com- 
pound terminations in -ws=For-s have a feminine in -via, in which 
the v, or labial part of the digamma, is still seen. The shorter 
but analogous termination in -v-s has a feminine in -w. Here the 
case is reversed, the masculine having kept, while the feminine has 
~ lost, its characteristic breathing. We are disposed to infer from the 
feminine ending -via, and from the appearances to which we have 
before called the reader's attention, that the termination -v-s was ori- 
ginally written -ws or -F.s, and that the termination - is a contraction 
of Fa. The change from vis to us is shown in the Oscan ke-us for ci- 
vis; see Varronianus, p.95. We have endeavoured to show before 
that the vowels i, «, never appear but as the representatives of some 
lost or vocalized consonants, and we think that whenever they are found 
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in a Greek termination, we may conclude that the element of the second 
pronoun is comprised in it. The Sanscrit feminine corresponding to the 
Greek in -via, is -ushit. It is to be remarked that the feminine noun 
"Has corresponds to the Sanscrit wsh-as ; and the analogy between ’Hws, 
“Eos, and the particle éws, originally aFos (Varronian. p. 239), may 
convince us that the former involved a digamma, which is farther con- 
firmed by the form Avws. In the same way, aidws must be regarded as 
derived from aido-Fis. The masculine pws, which we shall discuss 
more at length in a future chapter, includes-@w7-: mentioned above, for 
the original form was yp-Faor-s. It is also curious that in the Scla- 
vonic languages o-va corresponds to the Greek ending in -#, as Janova 
=Joannis uxor (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. Il. p. 486). 


258 With the third pronominal root under the form -vy the second 
makes a class of abstract nouns in -ov-vy, as cwppo-cl-vy, dixaio-cv-vy, 
kahio-cvvn, &c., which are nearly equivalent in meaning to those in -vy 
and -yo-vn. Indeed, xadAAovvvy, which means “ that which is of the 
quality of beauty,” differs very little from xa@AXo-s = xddXo-7, “ objective 
beauty.” We have no hesitation in classifying the termination -:-vos 
with -cv-vn, to which it bears the same relation that -:-uos does to -o1- 
tos, -tos to -c10s, -1a to -o1s, and the genitive in -1o to that in -cuo. 
The adjectives in -:-vos express the material out of which any thing is 
made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, to 
the object denoted by the substantive from which they are derived. 
Thus £vA-1-vos means “ of wood,” “ wooden,” €Ac-1-vds, “ pitiable,” &c., 
and @An@-1-vos signifies “ genuine,” 7. ¢. “made up of that which is 
true.” This last adjective is particularly applied to express that which 
is all that it pretends to be, for instance, pure gold as opposed to adul- 
terated metal. Compare the aAy$wov orparevpa of Xenophon (Anab. 
I. 9, § 17) with the xaBapes orpares or te xabapov rot erparou of 
Herodotus (I. 211, IV. 135) and Thucydides (V. 8), where the reader 
will remember that the better class of citizens are contrasted to those of 
lower origin as good coin is to bad (see Aristoph. Acharn. 517; Ran. 
719 foll.). This force of dAn@vos seems to have escaped the notice of 
all the commentators on Theocritus (XIII. 14, 15*): 

ws avt@ xara Oupdv 6 mais mewovapévos ein, 
alte 8 ed Edxwv és drabwov avsp’ adroBain, 


where €Axwv does not refer to oxen drawing the plough, as the editors 





* Dr Wordsworth, very ingeniously, proposes to alter ed ¢\xwy into é£ alkiwv, 
but we still prefer the old reading with the interpretation given above, which is 
farther confirmed by the additional passage from Theocritus. 
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suppose, but bears its common sense of “‘ weighing,” “being heavy,” 
“drawing down the scale.” So that the passage means that Hercules 
brought up Hylas with a view to expel all dross and adulteration from 
him, in order that he might, by “ weighing well,” like pure gold, turn 
out a genuine man: just as Plato, speaking of the military caste in his 
state (Resp. IV. p. 428 £), says: mworepov ovv év TH wode ole ruiv 
XeAkéas mrelous évecerOar | Tovs arnOwovs dvraxas TovTovs; because, 
according to his fiction, the artizans were made of copper or steel, but 
the guardian soldiers of pure silver (III. p. 415 a). In the same way 
Theocritus says (Epigr. XVII. 3): & Baxye,-yadrtkeov ww av7 dda- 
Oivod tw wo dvébyxav. The adjectives in -:-sos or -oi-sos express a 
quality by virtue of the first part of their termination, and also an 
action like the nouns in -“os. In fact, by this appendage, the relative 
word becomes subjective ; thus dAw-ors signifies “‘a capture,” and aw- 
ci-pos madv, “a song of triumph from the captors.” 


259 It is difficult to believe that the large class of words in -irns, 
-1aTyS, -aTHS, -NTnS, -wTys, Ought to be classed among those termi- 
nating with the affix -rys only : for, if so, how are we to account for the 
penultimate syllable? It may seem strange that the Greeks should have 
written both woAiwjrns, or woAtrys, and dyuorns, pvdeTs ; but it cannot 
be denied that the former contains something in addition to the termi- 
nation of the two latter. We must endeavour to ascertain what this 
addition is. The termination -irys, which is probably always an ab- 
breviation of -:atys or -ijtns, is appended to substantives of all de- 
clensions; thus, ywpirns from ywpa, omditns from drAov, woXitys from 
moks. With the exception of yre:pwrns from frepos, the termination 
-w7ys is appended to those nouns only which end in -:¢ and -ce. Now 
these nouns are combinations with the second pronominal element un- 
der the form ya: thus, Irad-o-s, “Itad-ia, "Itad-iwrns. In this case, 
therefore, we conceive the termination is compounded of the second and 
third pronominal elements. May not the others be so likewise? In 
the Latin terminations -ds (for ds) genitive -dtis, the third pronominal 
element does not appear in so fulla form as it does in Greek, but the 
length of the penultima points to a combination of the two elements as 
in the Greek. The whole question will be set in a clearer light, if we 
consider in general what is the origin of the ethnic names. Now, either 
the name of the country is derived from that of the people or vice versd. 
When the former is the case, the name of the country generally ends in 
-ia or -i-xy, which are relative endings affixed to the gentile name: 
thus, ‘Iradcs makes Iradia, Aaxwy makes Aaxwvxy. But there were 
two classes of inhabitants in countries of which the Greeks were wont 
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to speak and write; the native inhabitants, and the Greek settlers. 
Thus, if Ivadia is the country of the ‘Iradoi, a person living and acting 
there would be ‘Irad:(?)rns, which is therefore a secondary formation, 
or includes both pronominal endings. The Romans, in like manner, 
would call Hispan-ia the land of the Hispan-i, but a Roman living 
there would be called Hispaniensis (see Ruhnken ad Sueton. Cwsar. 
§ 37). If all the Greek nouns of which we are speaking are secondary 
formations, we can now understand why we have woXinrnys, woditns, 
but gvdrérnys, and Syuorns. The two latter are derived from the sub- 
stantives vAyj, Syuos, which are themselves formed from the verbal 
roots du-, oFe, by the suffixes -An, -uoc; the introduction of the syllable 
ya, 1a, would therefore be quite superfluous. But od-is from the root 
mod- (rodvs, &c.) is equivalent to wodia, just as the suffixes -oiw and 
-o.a are identical; the form roAmrns, wodirys, is therefore necessary 
for the second derivative. For yrepwrns, ordirns, we must suppose 
intermediate forms neipios, Sdos. The latter is presumed in the 
secondary derivative, and may be inferred from the words évord:os, 
mavotiia. We might therefore suppose the original existence of a word 
OmAintys OF OrAwrns corresponding in form and meaning to aomdiworns 
(Hom. 7. XVI. 167. cf. Eurip, Herc. F. 159—161): for the dAov, or 
“thing moved about in defence” (€rw), and the poradov or “ thing 
brought heavily down to strike” (6é7w), would constitute the two arms, 
protective and offensive, of the primitive warrior (see on Antigone, 115, 
6). There is the same parallelism between wxea-vds the swift river 
that bounded the earth, and ovpa-vds the broad expanse which rested 
upon it, according to the ancient idea. There is no occasion therefore 
for the derivation proposed by Bopp (Gloss. Sansc. p. 334). In like 
manner for the patronymics -iw-v, -1w-vy, -i-yn, we must presume inter- 
mediate proper names in -ias, -ia. It is important to remark that the 
nouns in -ias have occasionally by-forms in -irys ; thus, we have both 
veBp-ias and veBp-irns, the latter having a compound, the former only 
a simple ending. Pott’s supposition (Htymol. Forsch. Il. p. 559), 
that -:d-rns contains the Sanscrit root i or ga, “to go,” is founded 
on what we consider a misconception respecting the nature of these 
formations. 


260 ‘The large class of nouns in -wv, -wvos, must be referred to the 
same origin as the genitive plural, and therefore, as we have already 
seen (§ 250), are derived from a combination of the second element 
under the form o:- with the third element v-. They denote a place of 
collection or aggregation: thus, @vép-wv is a “ place for men,” wapev-wv 
“‘a maiden’s chamber” (hence the temple of the virgin goddess Pallas), 
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a@y-ev “a general place of meeting,” a@uae\-wv “a place of vines,” and 
even ai-wv “a collection of periods.” To all these the derivation from 
the same source as the genitive case is very appropriate, for the same 
idea is involved in each. This community of origin is farther shown 
by the form -e#v, which is found in Ionic and old Attic (Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p. 166). The further affix -ia is sometimes found, as in 


pod-wv-ia, uv-wv-ia. 


261 (3a) Reduplications of the third pronominal element. 


Except in the nominative case of the few nouns which end in -7ys, 
-rovs (above § 228), and in words in -vy, -nos, -uxos (§ 255), the third 
pronominal element can hardly be said to be in itself the vehicle of any 
ulterior formations, although, when appended to the other elements, it 
is often followed by additional syllables. The forms -te-p, -re-pos, &c. 
must, like the third numeral, be considered as corruptions of a com- 
pound of the second element under the form vv or 7:, and p-. But the 
third pronoun under the form na is very often followed by the other 
form a, and in Latin and Sanscrit this combination is reversed. Thus 
we have cras-ti-nus, pris-ti-nus, in the former, and in Sanscrit we find 
both -tana and -tna, as in hya-tanas = hesternus, and ni-tnas = novus. 
The Greek termination -vt, whether it appears in nouns or participles, 
is always very much shortened and disguised: as t¥rtwyv for turrovrs, 
otras for oravts, xapiets for yapievts, &c. In the Latin participles it 
is more fully exhibited in the nominative case, as amans, monens, for 
amants, monents, and most completely in guantus, where the Greek 
has ras for wavrs (see Pott, Htymol. Forsch. II. p. 303). So also the 
proper names of places in the South of Italy and Sicily, which, in 
Greek, end in -ovr-s, or -avt-s (-ovs, -as), generally appear in Latin 
under the form -entwm, thus, Acragas, Taras, Pyxus, Maloeis, Cru- 
moeis, become Agrigentum, Tarentum, Buxentum, Maleventum, Gru- 
mentum. ‘The transition step appears in the assertion that the Zolians 
formed these names as masculines in -evros (see Niebuhr, Hist. of 
Rome, I. note 148). In Sanscrit and Latin the combination -n#- is 
appended to other pronominal stems, as in the compound suffixes 
-miint, -vdint ; méntum; and we must suppose it originally included 
in the Greek par=pevr. The termination -n¢ expresses the general 
state or being of a thing without any limiting accessary notion, hence 
its applicability to the formation of participles, and other perfectly 
general words. In Sanscrit, but not in Greek, we have a combination 
of the third and first elements, as in punya-ta-mas “purest.” The 
superlative-ending -ra-ros is a direct repetition of the third element. 
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262 (2b) The second pronominal element under the form sa or 0a. 


We have already mentioned that the element 3- or 6- is to be 
regarded as a corruption of the second pronoun. At first sight these 
articulations might seem to stand rather for the third than for the 
second element. Perhaps, however, the question will be determined by 
an examination of their employment as flectional endings. The simplest 
shape in which 6- or 6- appears is as the last letter of feminine crude-forms, 
as in @vyad-s (puya-s),"Eddad-s (“Eddas), Anjorpid-s (Ajorpis), opub-s 
(Spu-s), kopvb-< (xopu-s), &c. According to Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 139), the 5- is merely a secondary, unorganic addition, intended as a 
vehicle for the case-endings, and yet he says (p 147), that xépv6-s and 
épu0-s are compounds, the one denoting “ what is placed on the head,” 
as from 7:j4:, and the other “ that which goes in the wood,” as from 
6é “to run.” We believe that in all cases 6- or 0- is as distinct and 
significant a pronominal suffix as any other: for instance, why is Aoya- 
é-s not a derivative, if Aex-ros is? In the first and most general of 
patronymics, zai-3-s, this ending appears in the shortest form, and also 
in the patronymic Q¢o-yu-3-s (comp. Gov-xvdi-dys). The root of rat-d-s 
is that pronunciation of the first tenuis which in all the languages of 
the Indo-Germanic family is one of the first sounds uttered by an 
infant, to express at once one of the first persons whom he sees—his 
father,—and one of his first wants—food ; a similar combination of the 
mother and the breast is found in the cognate sound ma, which is 
merely a modified utterance of pa; or perhaps ma is the first sound, 
and pa the second, uttered by an infant. Comp. wdrzas, pappa, 
“papa,” “pap,” papulla, with pappa, mamma, “mama,” pufew, 
“mouth,” snafos, &c.: see Varronian. p. 36. Combined with the termi- 
nation expressing an agent, we have ma-ryp, ua-rnp in Greek, and 
similar words in all the cognate languages ; from the former root with 
a more general ending we have ra-oi=émxrnrot ovyyeveis, then m@-)os, 
&c. in Greek ; pue-r (Lac. dip), pu-sus, pullus, pusillus, disci-pulus, 
disci-p-lina, &c. in Latin; Sansc. pu-tra, Pers. pussr, pur (whence Shah- 
pur=regis filius), and soon. The same derivative sense may be recog- 
nised in the feminine nouns in 6- or 6-. “That which comes from or 
belongs to the wood” (Sanscrit arani, Lat. ornus) would be as good an 
explanation of ép6-: as any other, and the importation of a verbal 
root is quite gratuitous. The termination 6- appears in a longer form 
in the verbal substantives, like Ba-doc, yAi-dy, &c., and in the common 
patronymics, as Kpovi-dns, Oovxvdi-bns (the name Gcoxvoys oceurs in 
Herod. VIII. 65, &c.). In the Moliec dialect this suffix appears as 
~d.0s (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 634: 6 trav Aiohéwv ‘810s twos “YA pddios* “Yppa 
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yap mais 6 Ilirraxos), and the second pronominal ending precedes 
the -dys in ’Ayadns from°Ays, Baxyiadys from Baxyis, &c. Compare 
woh-wj-Tys with dSnwo-rns. As some of the female patronymics are 
formed in the same way as the feminine nouns mentioned above—thus 
from Bopéas we haye masc. patr. Boped-dys, femin. patr. Bopeas (Bopea- 
dos), Soph, Antig. 985, from Tavrados we have masc. patr. Tavradidys, 
femin. patr. Tavradis =Tavtadids (Tavradisos), &c.—we cannot con- 
sider the 5 in the feminine nouns mentioned above as an unorganic 
fulcrum, and must regard it as the elemental letter of the termination 
da, which we have recognised in the ablative or genitive case; and we 
have seen, that, in the fullest form of this case, -c:ov, -.ov, it serves as the 
inflexion of the comparative degree. Hence, it is interesting to remark, 
that we find -.v as well as -3ns = dyas used for the expression of a pa- 
tronymic. In the patronymics in 6- the feminine form is shorter than 
the masculine ; in those in -:wv =:0v-s the converse is observable, the 
feminine being -:wvy, and -ivy. The fair inference from this is, that the 
feminines in -3-s are anterior to the masculines in -dys, but the femi- 
nines in -iwvy, -wy later than the corresponding masculine nouns. As 
it is pretty clear that the patronymics in -dys, and.-.wv find their com- 
mon origin in the sign of the genitive case, we may expect that, with a 
little vagueness occasionally, their significations will correspond. In- 
deed, the distinctions which we observe are casual or arbitrary, and the 
vagueness is shown by the accumulation of one ending after the other. 
The terminations -:ovi-dys, sd-dys, -cov-1dns, would sometimes express 
the son, sometimes the grandson ; thus from”Atpevs we have ’Arpeiov, 
*Arpeiéns (Agamemnon or Menelaus, the grandsons of Atreus); thus 
also we have the forms lamer-iov-i-dys from “laweros, Tada-tov-i-dys 
from Tadaos, ‘Axpiowwv-.c-dys from “Axpicios, &c. In the names of 
tribes, supposed to be the extant representatives of remote ancestors, 
we always have -dy7s or -da:, never -1oves; for example, the Athenian 
tribes are called ’Apyadys, Bovradsa:, Evrarpisa:, &c., and we haye 
clans or castes called ‘Opnpida:,’AcxAnmasa, &c. The termination -devs, 
whence “Apyaérjs, expresses also general derivation without reference to 
any proper name, as in the words vides, sing. Acovridys, ynuors, plur. 
The Boeotian patronymics in -wvdas seem to be derived from participial 
names, as Xapwvdas from yaipovT, Xapwvdas from Xe povr, Kpewvoas 
from xpéovr, Mayavdas from rayour, "Emapeivwvdas, or ’Exapwwvdas*, 
from érapwvovt. The participle ¢uivwv=dyvver, involved in the last word, 





* That this is the genuine Bootie spelling is clear from the inscriptions; see 
Bickh, C. I. L p.723. Thus we have Apivias, nos. 1684, 1608. Apusvdxres, 1563 b. 
*Emaptvoveas, 1574. 
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is particularly interesting from its outward identity with the compara- 
tive apeivwv, When we place the correlatives ducivwv and yxeipwv side by 
side, we are led to the conclusion, that, standing as they do for a-yev-iev, 
x¢p-iwv, they must be formed from some such words as a-ev-evs, Yep-evs. 
Now the former of these, on the analogy of d@-of0s, d-ooentyp, would 
imply some one who stands or remains (Eurip. Here. F. 163. Soph. 
Antig. 671) by us in battle: while yep-evs would denote a handicrafts- 
man or labourer; and thus the usual opposition (Varronianus, p. 76) 
between the better and the worse, between the warrior and the workman, 
would be expressed in the terms of the language itself. The more com- 
mon form of the word expressing assistance in battle is duive, and we 
have the same form with the same meaning in the Latin munia= 
menia, and murus=merus. The explanation of this long w is not 
difficult. We have already seen that comparatives in -1wv presuppose 
a positive in -vs, or -pos. We have no trace of the latter here, and 
must therefore assume the former. If, therefore, the positive was @-sev- 
evs, the verb would be, duev-vw, and this, on the analogy of édavvw, would 
pass into dueww=apvve, just as Gueviwv would pass into duewwv, The 
change of ayvvw into auivw would be natural enough in the Holic 
dialect, which often substituted « for v (Ahrens, Dial. ol. p. 81). 
Besides the participle in -w», which forms the basis of the proper name 
"Exapewwvias, we have also the form ’Apew-ias corresponding to Kaa- 
Nas, &c. Consequently, the form ’Exapewwvdas may be considered as 
a variation of the double form ’Exayewaéas. Aristophanes plays on 
the interchange of ‘Apewias and ’Apuvias (Schol. ad Nub. 31); and a com- 
parison of ray-ias and tau-«v may show us the correspondence between 
the forms in -ias and -wv. Besides, Auvver itself occurs as a proper 
name (Aristoph. Eccles. 365). With this explanation, the comparative 
aueivev will stand in good parallelism to its synonym dpeiwy, from 
“Apns or Apevs, and both will signify pre-eminence in war. Similarly, 
kpeicowv, another synonym, refers to the possession of greater strength 
or power, and perhaps there may be some connexion between bonus 
(anciently dudnus), Bédr-repos = Bév-repos, and dvvaua:*, To return, 





* There has been a great deal of vague writing on the subject of these compara- 
tives. For instance, Bopp ( Vergl. Gramm. p. 421,) proposes to consider d-peivwy as 
compounded of a privativum, and peivwy = minor, and he finds the same compound 
concealed in omnis! Déderlein (Syn. u. Etym. V. p. 349) derives ducivwy from pévos, 
pépuova, in the sense of “ willing,” and finds the same idea in the connexion which he 
assumes between fé\-epos and vel-le. And the Professor of Comparative Grammar, 
to whose ludicrous performances we have occasionally adverted, has put together a 
tissue of absurdities in his attempt to trace the Greek, Latin, and English synonyms 
for good, better, best, and well, to a common origin. For instance, optimus is o-pet- 
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-however, to "Exapewwvoas, we may regard this word as a proof of the 
contacts between the participles in -wy and the comparatives in -1wy», 
and we may conclude that the patronymic ending -éas is appended to 
these Theban names derived from participles, without the insertion of a 
relative element, on account of the resemblance of that participial form 
‘to the comparative or relative words in -iwv thus strengthened; for 
~vodas=-vdios is not far from -vr-10s. And we shall proceed to show 
that the ending 5- itself is sometimes used with a sort of participial 
meaning, which we have seen involved in other uses of the second pro- 
nominal affix (see Varronianus, pp. 240 sqq.). - 


263 We have a long list of adverbs terminating in -dyv, which, as 
Grimm rightly observes (III. p. 239), are to be classed with the Latin 
in -im, -tim, and the German in -ingen, -lingen ; thus he compares 
Basnyy, gradatim ; Brnsnv, wurflingen ; ovr Boyv, conjunctim ; ypaB- 
Sv, rizilingen; dpraysnv, raptim ; xpvBsnv, clam ; Spopadny, lauflingens 
pvyadny, junctim; &c. These adverbs sometimes appear under the 
shorter forms -da, -dov, -d:<, sometimes under the longer forms -vda, 
-voyv, and -v§a, the last however in two instances only, piwvOa and 
oriywba, We occasionally find nearly all these terminations appended to 
the same root, as xpvfsa, xpupndov, kpupadis, kpuPdnv, kpupavddv. Butt- 
mann (Lewil. I. p. 16) regards those in.-dyv as accusatives feminine, used 
as adverbs like dxyv, drpiatny; but although the old locative case, 
which he calls an accusative, may be used as an adverb or preposition, 
and though, as we have seen, nouns are formed by the suffix -éys, -5-<, 
yet the absence of any nominative in all the adverbs in question, and 
the way in which the suffix is attached to the root, forbid us to con- 
sider them in that light. We have seen that the suffix -de implies 
motion to a place, as in otkov-de, OvAvurov-de, and that it is connected 
in meaning and origin with the patronymic termination -dys, -d-s, and 
the suffix -0ev, Sanscrit -dhas, Latin tus, the difference between oiko- 
ev and oikov-de, for instance, being that although -de and -@ev are ori- 
ginally identical, and both signify motion from a place (hin), yet, by 
the accusative v, retained in the latter word, the idea of going is changed 
into that of coming (her). In this secondary use of the affix -de, we 
must remark that in nouns it is always added to the accusative in -y, 
and that in pronouns it is always -ce. We sometimes find also the 
extension -ds. It will be remembered that there is no absolute distinc- 





umus = o-bet-umus = bet-est = best ; the initial vowel being there merely to furnish the 
_astonished reader with the necessary exclamation. Some cruel wag will suggest that 
the author of such derivations ought to be promoted at once to the professorship of 
superlative philology ! 

Thar Fr 
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tion of hin and her in the Greek verbs of motion, and that épyouar sig- 
nifies “I go” as well as ‘I come,” the former meaning being expressed 
distinctively by the perfect oiyoua: or &ywxa, the latter by the perfect 
ixw. A careful examination of all the adverbs now under consideration 
would convince us that the meaning which they convey, whether they 
are more immediately connected with nouns or with verbs, is simply 
that which would be produced by the suffix -0ev, or the patronymic 
suffix -dys, -d-s, that, namely, of proceeding from, being deduced from, 
caused by, in the manner of, &c. Thus, to take those formed from 
nouns, KAayyn-sov is equivalent to xrdyynev, kavaynda to xavaynOev, 
&c. To discuss those formed from verbs, we must first consider what 
would be the meaning of a noun formed from a verb-root by the suffix 
-dys, -d-s. Thus, from the root Ba- “to go,” we have Ba-dos “a going,” 
also Ba-di-o1s, &c., and éu-Ba(s)s “a shoe:” from duy- “to fly” we 
have guy, “flight” or “ flying,” but piya(d)s “a flier ;” so that these 
words express that which comes out of the action of the verb, %.¢. the 
manner of it. Just such a meaning we have in the adverbs Ga-dy», 
€p-Ba-dov, puy-Sa. The forms -dov, -da, -dyv, differ only as turro- 
pebov, turrcpeba, trumretov, turrérny, in the verbs, which, as we shall 
hereafter show, were originally identical. The forms in -vde, -vdqv, are 
analogous to the terminations in -v7; cf. Tipu-vs, genitive Tipy-v@os, 
with Kepi-vOos, AaBupr-vOos, &e. The two in -v0a must be compared 


with évOa, évOev. 


264 It is well known that these adverbs are not formed from verbs 
which take a € in their derivatives, with the exception of BuCyv, Bufo, 
from Ave (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Spri. § 119, 83). From verbs of this 
kind we have generally adverbs in -or1, as ovoua-oti from ovoua-Co. 
This form is most particularly common in connexion with verbs in 
-t-Cw, as €AAnv-i-Cw, EdAnv-i-oTi, dvdparod-i-Cw, avdpamod-t-eri, &c. In 
some of these adverbs « is substituted for +, on the same euphonical 
ground which has produced such forms as Bacra-x-rns from Baera-Cw, 
though from xri-Cw we have xri-erns, and édy-Tvs by the side of éé¢- 
-orns, and though we have dpynotis, opynetns, cwppoveris, cwppovi- 
ons, and conversely both émnrvs and émyjrns (see Lobeck, Paralipom. 
p-19). According to this principle, we have doru-«-7i from ¢ra¢w, and 
dvoyw-k-7t from oiuw-Co (Hermann, ad Soph, Aj. 1206). It will be 
remarked, however, that most of these verbs have y or « in the noun- 
derivates, as oreva-(w, oréva-y-wa, not oréva-c-pa, dorevaKTi; Knpvo= 
ow, kipuk, Kipu-y-ma, axynpu-«ti ; oluw-Cw, oluwyy, avow-kti; oTra-Co, 
ora(w, ordypa, aoraxti; and the truer account undoubtedly is, that 
the € of the indicative is a representative of yy, or ey. Many adverbs 
of this class have neither « nor « before the -71, as aueAAnti, aueta= 
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otperti, dndputi, &c., especially when the root terminates with p, as 
ap-r1, éypyyop-ti, éyep-ri, &c. These terminations belong originally to 
the same class with those which we have just discussed ; namely, to 
the verbals in ~ris, -rvs,-reos. They are all locative cases, and bear the 
same relation to the Latin locatives in -tim, -ter, that the ordinary loca- 
tives in i do to the older locatives in -w, -im. Those in -wovi, as peya- 
Aworti, Syuiwori, icpwori, vewort, &c., are very singular forms; they 
comprise, in fact, an union of the old ablative in -ws with this locative 
suffix, an union similar to that which we have pointed out in oixov-de, 
Pourvrov-be, &c. Besides these locatives with the suffix -r:, -x-71, 
-o-71, from verbs, a great number of adverbs appear as the immediate 
locative cases of nouns, with the ending «: or :; thus we have dyioi, av- 
ToBoel, mavonpei, duayei, &c. It appears quite impossible to settle the 
orthography of these endings. Blomfield (ad Asch. Prom. 216) would 
write -t in all those to which there are corresponding nouns in -os, on 
the analogy of o%ko:, wedo7, &c.; and -e in the others. But the tradi- 
tionary orthography on which the varieties depend is too consistent to 
admit of any such alteration ; nothing is to be inferred from the analogy 
of ofxoi, for oie: is recognised as a genuine form by Theognostus, and 
the Dorians wrote rovre?, tyvet, airei, éxe?, as general locatives, with- 
out any particular expression of gender (Bekkeri Anecdot. p.1404). The 
variation in the orthography and also in the quantity of these endings 
(Bekkeri Ancedot. p. 571 ; Gramm. ap. Hermann. de Emend. Rat. Gr. 
Gr. p. 448) must be reckoned under those anomalies which are due 
only to caprice and accident, and which are so numerous as to defy alk 
the Procrustean efforts of the Porsonian school. With these locatives 
in et, «, we must of course class those in a:, as yapuai, mada, rapai, &e. 
We have also older locative forms in -v corresponding to these adverbs: 
comp. aiév, aici; sometimes even aiés, comp. -Gev, -Oes, -tus, -dhas 5 
maAw, Wad, Tara; mpiv, mpo, (Sevpo, éeturreTo), TeEpi, mépav, wept, 
mapai, mpwi, mapa, &c. The forms in - belong also to this class, for 
in the Bosotian dialect uy, vj, éwesdy, &c. were written pei, vei, émdei, 
&c. (Bickh, Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 720). So that, on the whole, strange 
as it may appear, we are compelled to admit an original identity of ter- 
minations apparently so different as -ov, -7v, -o (compare the secondary 
person-endings of the passive voice -ynv, -c0, -ro, &c.), -i, -i, -1, et, 
-at, -n, -es. To such a distance from an original form in the ending 
word will the arbitrary or accidental divergencies of human utterance 
lead those who speak the same language! or shall we say that the 
principle of association, working and fermenting in the mind, has gene- 
rated these by-forms in language to preserve in the outward symbols of 
thought the idea of likeness in dissimilarity ? 
Fr2 
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265 To return, however, to the suffix dé. We have before shown 
on more than one occasion, that, in spite of the obvious suggestion of a 
simple change of the tenuis into the medial, this element is not a repre- 
sentative of the third pronominal stem ¢a, but a shortened form of that 
word which appears as the second personal pronoun and the second 
numeral. The nature of the present researches and the wide field in 
which they are carried on, does not allow us to bring forward all our 
proofs at once; we are now, however, enabled to set forth with addi- 
tional confirmation, some of the statements which we made in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It appears from the investigation which we bave just 
concluded, that there is an obvious connexion between the termination 
-Tns, expressing agency, the patronymic -5y-s, where the includes y as 
in the passive aorist érvnv (comp. the Holic patronymics in -é:0s, also 
dy-Aos, for deie-Aos, Syados, “as clear as day”), the adverbial termina- 
tions in -dov, -dyv, -da, -0a, -71, -tim, -d:s, and the verbals -dos, -on, 
-rus, -réos. The person-endings of the passive verb may convince us that 
the terminations -da, -de, must have emanated from -da: through -dyv, 
Sov ; comp. érurto-unv with turro-pat, turré-cOnv with turre-c8ov, 
and tur70-pe0ov with tvrro-ne0a. Now -da: presumes the included -i 
of -vic, &c., and carries us back at once to the guttural part of the 
second element. We have before pointed out the identity of -@ev, -Oes, 
with the ablative -d or -¢, the superlative -ros, and the patronymic -dys- 
The adjectives in -d:0s, which generally express immediate proximity in 
space (Lobeck, Phryn. p. 555 foll.), evidently belong to this class, as 
does also the Slavonic ending dje, de, or dé (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 394). There is only one common ground on which all these forms 
can meet, namely, the element used for the second personal pronoun, 
tva, dva, dya, or tha; and one or other of these natural varieties is 
represented by every one of the above suffixes, which in meaning and 
use seem to be equivalent. The Greek @ is a softened 6 almost verging 
upon y or j. It is found where y appears in Sanscrit, and in some 
cases it appears to be equivalent to G which is either de-, or y with a 
guttural or dental prefixed : compare Zevs, Qeds, b:0s, aifyos, iiBeos ; 
x9-Cos for xGi-dios ; wéra-Ce with Oév, &c. In the terminations -rvs, 
-téos (for reFos), the original ¢va is more clearly discerned, the va being 
vocalized in the former. In the endings -7:, -tim, the i is the only 
representative of the additional element by which in these cases the 
second pronoun is distinguished from the third. In general, it may be 
laid down that the appearance of either 7 or « in a syllable is the repre- 
sentative of some lost element. These letters, as we have taken some 
pains to show, are the ultimate vocalization of certain consonants, and 
not simple articulation-vowels, like a and its lighter forms ¢,0. We 
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have seen that i sometimes stands as the sole representative, not merely 
of uw, but even of the digamma or a compound of the guttural and labial. 
It is this letter alone which is left to distinguish v:s, the corrupted 
Hellenic form of the interrogative and indefinite, from the common 
pronoun of the third person, and it is also this which alone remains in 
-tim, -v1s, as v alone remains in -tvs, to indicate that they belong to the 
second pronoun. A similar remark may be made with regard to n. 
But although this evidence must induce us in almost all cases to class 
-dé with the terminations formed from the second pronoun, and to dis- 
tinguish it carefully from those formed from the third, it must be con- 
fessed that certain perplexities remain which it is very difficult to 
unravel. Some might conclude, from the sense, that the Latin verbal in 
-n-dus must be compared with the Greek verbal in -réos. But then 
we have active participles oriundus, amabundus, which seem to differ 
from orien(t)s, aman(t)s, only as guantus from mravt-s, or Tarentum 
from Tépavr-s. Again, cupi-dus is found as a synonym for cupien(t)s, 
and rapi-dus on the contrary for rap-tus ; the forms splen-di-dus, can- 
di-dus, which have reduplicated endings, appear to be equivalent to 
ple-nus or ple-tus, and ca-nus or cas-tus. In these cases, as in the con- 
fusion between the verbal in -tu-s (or supine) and the passive participle 
in -tus, which appear to be of different origin, we must be content to 
say that time and custom have produced identities where we should 
have guessed that there must have been originally a difference, even 
without the resources of comparative philology to tell us what that 
difference was. We are not without other examples of the same sort 
of confusion, which is always troublesome and perplexing. Thus, va, 
another form of ma, is to be distinguished from va, a mutilation of Fa: 
and pa, another form of ma, must be distinguished from pa, another 
mutilation of the same Fa=pa. We have also mentioned the different 
syllables to which the Greek 4 corresponds (above, $§ 150, 199). This 
da being the ultimate form of tva, we shall not be surprised to see it 
combined with the more original and simple form of the second prono- 
minal stem, in -:a-dys, -d0-1ds (€y0o0-d0-res), &c. Its appearance in 
composition with the element -na is perfectly analogous to the com- 
pound terminations -yo0-vy, -1-v, -cv-vn, -cv-vos. Thus we have adyn- 
d0-v, dyOn-Su-v, koTvAn-dev, &c. to many of which, adjectives in da-vos 
correspond, as tyxe-dwv, ryxe-ba-vos; but of course there are many 
adjectives in -davos,—ov7i-8a-vos for instance—which have no corre- 
sponding substantive in -dwv, A long series of Latin words in do(n)-, 
dinis, may be classed with the Greek nouns in -dwv: the Latin termi- 
nation seems to have the same force as the Greek ; compare grave-do(n) 
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with ay@y-dev, &c. In Greek, -davds, -3ev, appear to be sometimes: 
equivalent to one another and to -rys; thus we have paxe-dvds, pake= 
dwv, and paxé-rys, as synonyms. 


266 (34) The third pronominal element va under the form da or pa. 


There are two terminations of most extensive use, ~Aos, -pos, which 

seem to agree in meaning. The former is found in a number of adjec- 
tives expressing objective relations, as tud-Ads, dei-Ads, oTuP-dos, peya= 
Aos, or substantives denoting things of a certain kind, as xpéra-Aov, 
Ouué-An, vee-Ay : sometimes under a longer form, as cpepda-déos, Aevya~ 
A€os, ynpa-Aos, Sarra-A€-v-s ; sometimes compounded with the element 
-os, a8 in wevxa'-\i-yos ; sometimes with the element -kos, as in #-Atk-s 
(faE), TH-At-xos, &c. In Latin it presents itself in all these forms and 
some others; thus we have tremu-lus, faci-lis, vincu-lum, scapu-la, 
Jfi-lius (Fis, pv-ew), fe-li-c-s (felix), fame-li-cus, &c. The compound- 
endings -A:xos, -licus have been preserved in the Gothic and German 
languages, and even in modern English. Thus we have leiks= Engl. 
“like,” from a verb signifying “ to see:” and Awé-leiks is “ what like,” 
German we-l-cher ; compare so-l-cher “so-like,” “su-ch.” The Gothic 
ga-leiks, German gleich, is analogous to the Sanscrit sa-drigas; com- 
pare oa-gys from ovv (ca-na) and pas (above, § 181). 

The termination -pos seems to be equivalent in value to -Aos. 
Compare oxAy-pos with orud-os, Aevya-héos with Avy-pds, pax-pos 
with peyd-Aos, &c., S@-pov with xpora-dov, &e. The Latin words 
cla-rus, glo-ria (xre-), prima-rius, hila-ris, exhibit correspondences to 
all the simple forms of -Aos. In the compound-endings the coincidences 
are still more striking: compare jficu-l-nus, &c. with hodie-r-nus, &c., 
doct-ri-na, text-ri-na, &c. with canti-léna, stercu-li-num, &c., simula- 
c-rum with peri-c-lum, &c. ; and in regard to the compound -A:-Kos we 
may observe that the Greek and Sanscrit have with the same meaning 
dépxw (€-dpaxov), -d-ric, where the d is one of those prefixes, probably 
pronominal, which so often appear before simple roots: compare daxpu 
with the Sanscrit a¢ru, Lithuanian aszara. 

In fact there can be no doubt that -dos, -pos are etymologically 
identical, the latter being only a modernization of the former, as is so 
often the case ; compare glisco, cresco ; celeber, creber ; apostolus, apotre, 
&c. (see above, § 107). The very same word with modified meanings 
presents both endings. Thus we find wa-\a, wa-dw, and piv, from 
mapai; and similarly we have both moxxi-Aos and mx-pés, from the same 
root mx- “‘to pierce.” . It will be remembered that wocxédos and erik 
vos and even moixiio-cTKros are synonyms: the root orry- like mxK- 
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means “‘ to pierce” (see Buttmann, Lewil. I. p. 18). Hu«pos seems to 
have its proper meaning in Soph. Ajaa, 1024: 
Tes o atroctacw amtKpou 


TOVS aidAov KVWdoVTOS, 


267 The identity of the terminations -dos, -pos, is still farther 
shown by the correspondence in meaning of the compound endings 
-r+Nos, -7-Ay, -Odos, -0-An with those in -t-pos, -r-pa, -0-pos, -0-pa ; 
compare for example, éyé-r-An “the plough-tail,” with dpo-r-powv 
“the plough” itself; and see Pott, Hiym. Forsch. II. p. 555. 

We have already made some remarks on the combination ¢+7r 
when speaking of the numerals and comparatives (§ 157), and have 
mentioned the probability that the element r- is not the third pronoun, 
but the second, under the form vv- or tv. As a termination we have 
not only the forms -re-po-s, -r-pos, but also -rep-s, -Tnp=s, -Top-s. 
In import these forms differ little from the simpler ending -rys. Ac- 
cording to Buttmann (Auwsfiihrl. Spri. § 119 8B) the latter is more 
general, and is used as a kind of participle; thus, while oikyropes 
means “the inhabitants of a country,” we have in Plato, Phedo, 
p- 111: Kal 39 Kat Oewv &y Te Kal icpa uirots eval, év oig TH OvTt 
oixynras eivar Oeovs, “in which the gods really dwell.” In some 
cases the difference seems to have been merely that the Attics preferred 
the stronger form in -ryp: thus, they wrote yworrp for yoorrs, 
Sornp for Sérns, &e. (Pierson ad Merid. v. ywworhpas). Nouns in 
-rijp may even be used with a passive signification, like some of those 
in -7s: thus, we have évovryp rémdos in Sophocles (Trachin. 671). 
The termination -7r/p does not differ at all in value from -rwp. Words 
compounded with the latter are invariably paroxytones, with the former 
oxytones, a fact which we might thus express; the nouns expressing 
agency, which, either from being compounds, or from requiring em- 
phasis on their root-syllable, draw back the accent, change the termi- 
nation -r7p into -rwp. Thus, waryjp makes ararwp, because the 
accent is thrown back towards the negative a, and we find pytwp not 
pntnp, because the emphasis lies upon the verb-syllable. Just in the 
same way we have d¢pwv and cwdpev from pry (see § 116). Some- 
times this compound termination appears under the forms -t-po-s, -rpa, 
and -rpo-v, a8 in iatpés, radaiorpa, xévrpov, which must be supposed 
to be corrupted from -ryp, as the more common -ta-ra is from -tva-ra 
found in gua-tvor, (above § 158). In Sanscrit we have both éri and 
tar, im Latin tor, -térus, the latter generally as a future participle ; 
also in the feminine as a noun expressing the office or function of a 
person designated by the ending -tor; thus, pre-tor, pra-tura, &c. 
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The forms -rpo-s, -rpa, sometimes appear as Opo-v, -Opa, as in éde~ 
Opos, ovpy-Opa (not connected with @vpa, as Horne Tooke supposes, 
Diversions of Purley, Il. p. 316), mdA¢-Opov, &c. Giese suggests (Hol. 
Dialect. p. 108), that this aspiration of the 7 is caused by the p. This, 
however, is not to be considered as inevitable, otherwise we should 
have no terminations in -rpo-s. A similar change has taken place in 
-Opiov compared with vpeis, and in “three” compared with drei. The 
identity of the terminations -6pov and -vpov is manifest on a comparison 
of dv-rpov with Bapa-Opov. The former is not connected with avepos,. 
anu, as Pott supposes, but with avd, and it signifies a passage above- 
ground ina solid substance,—e. g. a rock—as opposed to Bapa-Opov 
(= aba-Opov), which implies a passage in the ground below us. We 
may also compare vOpwros from dvadpwrrew or dvadpav=avaPre- 
mew (see Lobeck, Paral. 118). The feminine of these terminations in 
Greek is -rerpa, -rpia, -rpid, -rnpid, and -rpawa, in Sanserit ri, and 
in Latin tric. These forms have been explained in the last chapter. 
By the addition of the second pronominal element, we obtain the fur- 
ther forms -rypios in Greek, and -torius in Latin, both for substan- 
tives and for adjectives; thus, Spacrypwws, rornpiov, senatorius, vic- 
toria. By a similar addition the Sanscrit verbal-ending tav-ya is 
formed from the second pronoun étva. The neuter forms in -rypiov 
denote the place where the work of the agent who is designated by 
-rTns, -Tnp is carried on. When we wish to speak of a similar place 
in reference to an agent defined by the ending v-: = Fis, it is only 
necessary to give the word an adjective form, and put it in the neuter 
gender. Thus, from tpode-v-s = tpoge-Fis, we have tpodetov (com- 
pare -ors, -c1os, &c.). The comparatives in -iwv from adjectives in -vs 
are other instances of this formation. The Latin language has termina- 
tions -ber, -bra, brum; ~-cer, -cris, -crum, corresponding to the Greek 
suffixes which we have been considering: cre-ber, verte-bra, mem- 
brum ; pul-cer, volu-cris, sepul-crum. The latter seem to be another 
form of the ending -culus, composed of the second element and -dus 
(Aos). A comparison of w-ber with ot-Oap, and ru-brum with épv-Opov, . 
makes it possible that some connexion may subsist between these 
endings similar to that which we find between fera and Oyp, so that 
the 6 will be a remnant of the labial involved in the second element 
Fa, just as the ¢ in er, cl, represents the guttural portion of that 
compound articulation. We refer to this class of nouns the names of 
months ending in -er, or -bris, such as Septem-ber. We cannot sup- 
pose with Bopp (Vergl. Gram. p. 436), that there is any necessity for 
having recourse to the Sanscrit substantive vdra, signifying “ time.” 
Bohlen (das alte Indien, II. 445) considers the ending -brum connected - 
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with the Sanserit bhri “to carry,” so that candela-brum would signify 
* the light-bearer.” If the importation of a verbal root were necessary, 
why should we not go at once to the Latin root fer? The large 
class of verbals in -Ji-lis, to which nouns like fa-bula might be added, 
should induce us to explain the nouns in -ber, -bra, -brum, like those 
in -cer, -cris, -crum, namely, by a reference to the constant inter- 
change of / and r. This is particularly exhibited in Latin in certain- 
assimilations arising from abridgment. We have shown elsewhere 
( Varronian. p. 272), that sacellum was originally sacra-culum; it is 
well known that puella is a corruption of puerula, and no one will 
doubt that castellum is derived from cas-trum. The affinities of this 
last word are very interesting, and we will digress from our immediate 
object to trace a few of these ramifications. The root cas- conveys the 
cognate significations of “purity” and “ protection,” which are related 
as effect and cause. When religious reverence throws its shield over 
any person or locality, it becomes, according to the Greek notions, dcxos ; 
but it is Be@nros when that protection is withdrawn. The idea of 
order and arrangement is similarly opposed to that of confusion and 
license. We can therefore understand why the same root cas- should 
enter into cas-nus=cinus “ white,” ( Varronian. p. 39, 74), cas-tus “ reli- 
giously pure,” casa “a covered building,” cas-trum “‘a fortified enclo- 
sure,” xafa-pds ‘‘ undefiled,” xeo-ros, “the ornamented garment of 
Venus,” xaé-yos “a suit of armour” (mythically the husband of 
Gppovia), xac-rwp “the mailed warrior” (6 yaAxouirpas Pind.), xoo- 
pos “ornament and order,’ Sanscr. gud “ purificare” (Humboldt, 
Kosmos, Vol. I. note 27), &c. Combining all these and many other 
parallelisms which might be adduced, we shall see that the Latin 
cas-trum, like the Greek vénevos and its cognate temp-lum, combined 
a signification of safety with that of sanctity, and held out a warning 
to all intruders. The plural, which is most generally used, merely 
indicates the collective nature of a camp, and is therefore quite analo- 
gous to menia, &c. * 





* The Professor of Comparative Philology, to whom we have more than once 
alluded, in his anxiety to gain a character for originality, has ventured to propose 
that castrum means “an axe,” and that it is derived from cado, which, borrowing a 
principle from this book, he connects with cedo (Proceed. of the Phil. Soc. U1. p. 249 
sqq.). His grand reason for this conclusion is, “that the suffix -trum denotes always 
an instrument.” Now to say nothing of plaustrum and claustrum, which he quotes, 
are antrum, theatrum, monstrum, fenestra, veratrum, and many like words, properly 
designated as instruments? It is palpably absurd to press the phrases movere castra, 
ponere castra with this view. No one ever felt any inconsistency, when it was still 
left for despairing ingenuity to convert a camp into a tool-chest. Besides, castrum 
occurs in the singular, and who would think of translating castellum, ‘<a little chop- 
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268. From all these comparisons, it must appear pretty obvious 
that -Aos and -pos are identical terminations ; and when we consider 
the manner in which they are combined with pronominal elements, we 
cannot doubt that they must themselves belong to the formative element 
of inflected language. But it is not so easy to determine in which of 
the pronominal roots we are to seek the common origin of these par- 
ticles. At one time we were disposed to connect them with the dental 
degenerations of the second element; and the principles of etymology 
are not opposed to this conclusion; nevertheless, after sifting all the 
evidence, and balancing one induction against the other, we have come, 
with full conviction, to the result, that the elements A- and p- are 
by-forms of the third pronoun, and immediately derived from the other 
dental liquid v. The following are the leading proofs. 

Although de-Acs seems to stand in a certain opposition to de-vos, 
these words are easily reconcileable according to the principle of contrast, 
which cannot depend upon the termination, for ExmayAos = ExmdayAos 
corresponds in meaning to Se-vos; and they are brought together in 
the Latin di-rus, which answers to de:-vos, just as conversely mag- 
nus does to peyc-Aos. Then, in the Greek language itself we may 
compare dpya-vov with xpora-Aov, cete-rpov; dpdb-vos and dppa-vog 
with rup-Ads ; Avy-pos with orvy-ves; éyO-pos with [é] £e-vos; Ka-Aos 
and xa0a-pos with kat-vos; oixr-pdos with éAee-vos ; and many others, 
which clearly show that the terminations -A0s, -pos, -vos, agree in 
expressing objective relations, or in denoting that an object presents 
itself to our observation as having a certain capability or use. 

It will perhaps be regarded as an important confirmation of this 
view, that the only Latin and Greek pronouns which exhibit the liquid 
1, A,—namely, ille or ollus and alius, dA\os—are manifestly derived 
from ava = Fa-ve (§ 166), so that «e?-vos and ille correspond not only 
in meaning (§ 135), but, ultimately, in form. We have a slighter evi- 
dence of the same kind in the use of the liquid 5 by the Hebrews to 
express the most emphatic employment of the Indo-Germanic pronoun. 
n- (above, § 184). 


269 But we rest our demonstration of the identity of the prono- 
minal elements A, p, v chiefly on the extensive and essential corre- 
spondences of their use as verbal roots. And, first, with regard to the 
identity of A- and p- as they appear in verbs. 





per?” An absurd etymology provokes our mirth; but those who are anxious that 
scientific grammar should take root in this country will regret to find such crude 
puerilities recorded in the annals of a learned society. 
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The intensive particle ja, which belongs to this family, seems to 
convey the idea of facility, easy motion, and so forth. We have ac- 
cordingly recognised its connexion with pé-ew, p¢-cros, &c. Now there 
are two Sanscrit verbal roots with the same meaning, ri and sri, both 
signifying “to go.” We do not conceive that the sibilant prefixed to 
the second interferes with its relationship to the first. The present of 
sri is sardmi=adeo aliquem. This word is of course related to de- 
serere, salire. We consider too that conserere and consulere are the 
same word. “ Without doubt,” says Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome, I. p. 
512), “the name consules means nothing more than simply collegues : 
the syllable su/ is found in presul and exsul, where it signifies one who 
is: thus consules is tantamount to consentes, the name given to Jupi- 
ter’s counsel of gods.” This is not altogether accurate*: the word 
consentes means “those who are together” (compare ab-sentes, pra- 
sentes): consules “those who go together,” prasul “he who goes be- 
fore,” exsul “he who goes out.” That the Romans habitually spoke of 
“ going,” where we should rather indicate “ being,” is sufficiently proved 
by the words in it-, as paries, aries, miles, pedes, eques, &c. If sa-li-re 
and se-re-re are the same word, /i and re must be the same root, and 
therefore /ev-is and rap-idus are connected. The former contains the 
root AeF, which we shall show in a future chapter in all its various 
uses. It signifies both “to see” and “to take;” we have the former 
meaning, ¢.g. in 5-p(i)xw; the latter in rap-io, rap-idus, and lev-is, 
lev-are. We may also compare Sanscrit erikas (Sabine hirpus = virpus, 
or vripus or irpus, Lithuan. wilkas, Latin /upus, Goth. eulfs) with the 
Greek Av-«os, the connexion of which with Acv-xos = AeFos, AvKy, lux, 
Avxafas, and the root AeF “ to see,” is well known. Thus the old diffi- 
culty about Apollo’s epithet Avxeros vanishes at once. 


270 With respect to the identity of p- and v- in this reference, we 
will take the liberty of repeating here what we have incidentally stated 
on a former occasion, when we endeavoured to show that the ideas of 
progressive time and recurrence are connected with our conceptions of 
the regular flowing of water. As the cycles of hours and seasons are 
always recommencing, it is plain that our first notions of progression in 
time must be nearly allied to, if not identical with, those of recurrence ; 
and there is no object presented to the senses which is more likely to 
suggest the idea of the course of time, than the noiseless, but unceasing 
flow of the running stream. Not to enter upon any metaphysical dis- 





* Lobeck too has subsequently expressed his dissent from this remark of Niebuhr’s 
(Paralipom. p. 128, note 16). 
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cussion of this point, etymology renders it sufficiently plain, that the 
words which imply “flowing,” “ progression,” and “recurrence,” are 
connected with the same elemental root. 

The particle, which, in the Latin language, expresses return, rever- 
sion, and recurrence, is that which forms the first syllable of these very 
words—namely, the prefix ve. In the Greek language, the functions 
of this particle are performed by the preposition @-va, while the par- 
ticle and affix -pa, -p denotes, as we have seen above, motion in a di- 
rection previously indicated. Now the idea of motion in a direct line 
is the idea of perpetual recurrence, for the line is a series of points with 
evanescent intervals; and this again is the idea of progressive time. 
For our purpose, therefore, it only remains to show that in their em- 
ployment as verbal roots, A-, p-, v- are indifferently used to express 
these connected ideas. 

It will not be denied that while véona:, viccopat, vorros, &e. express 
return and recurrence, and while véos implies change, which is included 
in the idea of motion (above, § 55), the words véw, vais, vaya, &e. con- 
vey the meaning of ‘‘ being in the water, being borne along the stream,” 
&c. Now a very similar conception is expressed by the cognate roots 
péw, pedpa, m-héw, T-h-vwa, AoW ; Tapio, p-luo, f-luo, lavo, &c.; com- 
pare "Aye-A@os with agua lavans, fluens. We should naturally ex- 
pect to find these roots in the Indo-Germanic term for ‘a year”— 
a period which includes all the changes of the seasons, which is 
always progressive, yet always recommencing; always changing, but 
always resuming its identity. Now in the ancient Etruscan, which 
we believe to have been pure Pelasgian in its calendar, we find the 
word ri-/ signifying “‘a year.” As the termination corresponds to the 
patronymic /- in servi-lius, fi-lius, which in Greek is o:- or 8-, as in 
’"Arpei-6-ns, vi-siov, we may compare ri-/ with per-Opov, which denotes 
the motion of water. Similarly, the Latin annus, more anciently 
anus, must denote at once “ the ever-flowing” (aé-vaos), and “the ever- 
returning” (ael veouevos). Accordingly, d-nus=jd-nus stands on the same 
footing as d-ril, who seems to have been the God of the Tuscan year. 

It will be admitted, we trust, that the result of this investigation is 
to identify the element A-=p- with the third pronominal root v-. And 
if any one seeks to undervalue the importance of these inquiries, he 
may be told that these combinations have enabled us to supply the 
only link wanted to complete the chain of evidence, which proves the 
wonderful and systematic perfection of the formative contrivances of 
inflected language. 
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271 HERE are three words, evidently cases of substantives, 

which are used in much the same way as prepositions, 
that is, they are employed in connexion with the genitive case, 
or, in common language, they govern that case. These words 
are (1) évexa or éxatt, (2) yape, and (3) dixnv. As these 
quasi-prepositions have a sort of connexion with one another, and 
as the first two belong, each of them, to an extensive family of . 
words which has not been sufficiently explained, we shall devote 
a separate chapter to their consideration. 


(1) It is generally laid down that évexa signifies “on account of,” 
“for the sake of ;’ but it is proper to state that the genitive case, with 
which évexa is generally found, may stand alone with the same signifi- 
cation, as when Thucydides says (I. 4) that Minos cleared the Agean 
sea of pirates as far as he could, tov tas mpocodous paddov lévar ave, 
and also that the genitive case may be accompanied by some additional 
preposition conveying a similar meaning, or by yapw: as will appear 
from the following passages ; Sophocles, Philoctet. 554: 

a@ toiow ’Apycioow apd! cov ’vexa 

Bovrkevpar’ éoTi. 
Thucydides, VIII. 92: kat o pév Onpapévns €XOuv és tov Tepac... 
dcov Kat amo Bons Evexa wpyi€ero trois omditas 0 dé ’Apicrapyos 
Kat of évavtio t@ mwAyOe (read te adnOer) exarérawov. Xenophon, 
Hellenic. Il. 4. § 31: wéunwv dé mpécBas 6 Tavcavias mpos tous év 
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Tletpae? exédevev amevar ext ra éavt@v’ émei 8 ovK éreiMovto, mpocé- 
Baddrev doov amo Bons Evexev, Srws py SHros ein evpevyjs avTors wv. 
Lysias de Evandri probatione, p. 176: 6 Oels tov rept trav Soxpacimv 
vopov Lovx xtra] wept trav év odiyapyia apEavrwy Evexevy EOnxev. 
Plato, Politicus, p. 302 B: o¥ pv GAN els ye TO Sdov tows aravl 
évexa Tov TowwvTov mwavtes SpaHnev yapw. Legg. Ill. p. 701 p: arn 
Eravepwrgv TO viv dn rExOev, TO Tivos dy Yapw Evexa TavTa EhexOn. 
In Aristophanes, hesmoph. 372 : 
4 Mysovs érayouo: tis 
xwpas obver’ [leg. eiver”] éxt BrdBy, 

it is probable that the last three words are a mere repetition of those in 
v. 867: xepdav otvex’ [eivex”] Ext BAaBy. We think, however, that it 
is unnecessary to place them between brackets, as Dindorf has done. 
In the other passages it is easy to show that évexa is neither superfluous 
nor insignificant. The phrase dcov aro Bors évexa, used by Thucydides 
and Xenophon, is probably a military expression: for a Greek battle 
generally began with a shout, and if the parties did not go farther than 
that, it was of course only a sham-fight. And thus Xenophon says 
that Pausanias attacked the Peireeus merely so far as shouting went: 
he made a false attack: and Thucydides states that whereas Aristar- 
chus and the young oligarchs who accompanied him were sincerely 
indignant (we read either rp aye or te TANI TH aANOer, the latter 
having been merged in the former from its similarity of appearance), 
Theramenes only affected to condemn the conduct of the soldiers,—écov 
dro Gons Eevexa wpyiCeto, he showed his anger only so far as making an 
outcry went. In these two passages, then, évexa clearly means “ only.” 
In all the other instances of alleged pleonasm the signification obviously 
is “ especially,” “in particular.” Indeed, it is probable that, in the pas- 
sage of Lysias, we ought to bracket, not epi, as Bekker has done, but 
ovxX ixioTa, which seems to be a gloss upon évexev. The etymological 
analysis, which we shall now attempt, will show us that both these 
adverbial meanings “only” and “especially” are included among the 
primitive significations of évexa. 


272 The relationship between €vexa and kav, or éxy7i, as it is 
written in the Ionic dialect, is the same as that which subsists between 
the Italian synonyms in fuori and fuori, which are used indifferently 
as prepositions signifying “ without.” “Exa7:, the older word, has the 
complete case-ending, and is used without the preposition év, which sup- 
plied the place of the locative in the more recent language: évexa 
contains the preposition év prefixed to a mutilated locative of é«as. The 
formation of évexa=€v xa is perfectly analogous to that of évavra =év 
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dvra and éuma=év aacw. In évexa the aspirate of the noun has been 
transferred to the beginning of the word, according to a principle men- 
tioned before, and of which the Greek language furnishes many ex- 
amples: thus o mpo odod makes @povdos, and o mpo dpav, ppovpos. 
Indeed, it would be absolutely necessary that when év xa became a 
single word, the aspirate should be so transposed, for the analogies of 
Hellenism do not permit an aspirated vowel any where but in the first 
syllable, and it is remarked as a strange peculiarity of the Athenians 
that they said rads instead of raws—@irapyos yap ovea kal nyepouxy 
qHv pisw 4 SacvTyS TOs TEevTAlo1s pEépEesi THY OvoNaTwY ovdapaws eY- 
kaleipywra (Athenzus, p. 397 F). We find a similar transfer even in 
the case of aspirated consonants: as in tpedw, Opevw; Exw, E&w, &c. 
From these instances, and from mere crases like Ooipatiov for To inatiov 
we must distinguish (a) those in which it appears uncertain whether 
there is a transfer of the aspirate or not, as in réOpim7ov from tetpa-~ 
and ros, (4) those in which the aspiration seems to result merely 
from a contact with the p, as in Opaccw for tapaccw, and (c) those 
words (like @cpvBos compared with tvpfn, Opéopa: with tpéw, and 
Opurtw and @pavw with tpypy and zpvw) in which the aspirate seems 
to result merely from a kind of vacillation and uncertainty of use (see 
above, §§ 100, 164), “Exa as a mutilated though old form of the dative 
or locative may be compared with Aiwa in the phrase ypiew Aim’ édaio, 
where €Aqos is a regular adjective from éAaa, and Aiwa éAauov signifies 
* olive-oil” (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Sprl. Vol. I. p. 229); xépe for xépars 
gives us the intermediate stage. But we have the proper ending of the 
locative in the form évexev, from which évexa is derived (above, § 114), 
and which is often used even in the more recent Attic writers: com- 
pare xa, xev; év0a, evOev; Ererta, Ererrev; mpdcba, mpoabev, &c. 


273 The element éxa, which is the essential part of the synonyms 
éxatt, and évexa, occurs also in the following words: éxa(n, éxas, 
éxaev, éxarn, éKapnon, Exacros, exaTEpos, ExaTy, ExaTos, Exndos, and 
éxwv, besides a great number of derivatives, as éxa-epyos, éxatn-Bodos, 
éxn-Boros, &c. To classify these words we will first set apart the 
proper names “Exa@n, ‘Exadn, and ‘Exauyiy. The remaining words are 
a substantive éxas, genit. éxa0ev, dat. xa or éxev found in évex(S), with 
which are connected the two adjectives éxa-ros (fem. éxarn), and éxav 
(€xo-vr-s) ; the comparative and superlative éxd-repos, Exac-ros ; and 
the dative éxy7: of a substantive éxys (€x-ya-r-s) no longer in existence, 
by the side of which we have the adjective éxmAos. Such is obviously 
the proper grammatical classification of this set of words, so far as 
regards the forms. We must now investigate their significations, 
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‘Exds, which is used as an adverb, denotes distance, whether in space 
or time; as kdor’ ovy éxds mov (Sophocl. Philoct. 41), “he is not far 
off ;” ovx éxas ypovov mapeora: (Herodot. VIII. 154), “he will be 
here at no distant period.” The word belongs to the oldest state of 
the language. A grammarian under the head ota yAdooa xara 
woes remarks, Oeccakwv—éxas. wppow (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 1095 note), 
which is much the same as calling it a Pelasgian word (Niebuhr, Hist. 
of Rome, I. p. 30, note 69). “Exa@ev generally means “ from, or of, 
that which is distant :” it may be used as a synonym for éxas (Homer, 
Odyss. XVII. 25: exabev d€ re aor par’ iva), as the genitive of other 
words is also used to denote locality. The idea of distance is also con- 
veyed by “Exatos, ‘Exarn, which are epithets of the Sun and Moon, 
the two distant powers (Theatre of the Greeks, 6th edition, p. [23]), 
and by the epithets éxa-epyos, éxarn-Boros especially applied to them. 
The numeral éxarov has no real connexion with these words, as may be 
seen by the accentuation; it has been shown before that it belongs to 
entirely a different class ($ 162). The idea of distance has passed into 
that of separation in the words éxd-repos, “ one of two,” &kac-ros, 
“one by himself out of many ;” the latter is analogous to oAryoo-ros, 
modXoo-T0s, Of which we have spoken before. We have a still further 
modification in éxwv, éxnAos, which imply, acting by oneself, without 
interference on the part of any other person, acting according to one’s 
own will and pleasure, doing any thing of one’s own accord, without 
consulting or being influenced by any other person. Of the two ad- 
jectives éxwv refers rather to the free-will of the agent, éxnAos to his 
freedom from disturbance, and his consequent pleasure and quiet. Yet 
both of them equally convey the idea that the person described is some 
one by himself, that is, considered without reference to any one else. 
Hence éxwv is particularly opposed to fia, as in Sophocles, Gd. Col. 
939: Bia re xovx éxwv, and it is used in speaking of errors which men 
have committed with a full knowledge of the consequences, as when 
Prometheus says (/Eschyl. Prom. 265) : 
éyo Se tavl’ adravr ymorapnv: 
ékwv, EKWY iapTov ouK apyycopat, 

In the phrase éxwv eiva:t, this adjective points still more directly to the 
independent agency, as in Herodotus, VII. 164: éxwv re eivar wat 
Sewov émiovros ovdevos; so that the phrase is nearly equivalent to the 
Atticism ro émt opas eivac (Thucyd. IV. 28). “Exndos generally implies 
uninterrapted rest and quietness, the results of non-interference from 
without. We have already explained the principle according to which 
evxydos is only a by-form of éxyAos (above § 116): it is expressly stated 
by Apollonius (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 558) that evxndAos is related to éxyAos 
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in the same way as ere to Ore. Homer invariably uses éxy7: in con- 
nexion with the name of some divinity, to express that the action in 
question has been effected by the aid or special favour of the protecting 
oem Thus Odyes. XX. 42, Ulysses, addressing Minerva, asks : 

dimep yap xrewayu, Ais te o€0ev te Exntt, 

7H KEV Urekm poduyoune 5 
It is used in this sense by Pindar, ¢. g. Pyth. V.9: éxat: ypvcapparov 
Kaeropos, or as expressing human agency, as in the old proverb: éxy7« 
ZvAocavros eipvywpin, “room enough, thanks to Syloson,” (Strabo, 
p- 638); and finally, which is much the more common usage, as a syno- 
nym for évexa, whether as signifying “‘ by means of,” “on account of,” 
* for the sake of” (propter), as in Pindar, Pyth. X. 58: éxat: orepavev 
Banrov év Gk Onoéuev év kal wadartépors, or With the meaning “ as far 
as,” “in regard to” (quoad), as in Aischylus, Pers. 343: wAyOovs pev 
adv cad’ icf Exatt PapBapovs vavely xpatyoa— if it had depended 
only on the number of their ships, the Persians would no doubt have 
gained the victory.” 


274 We have now considered all the simple words into which 
éxa- enters, and it appears that there are only three meanings, distance 
or separation, will, and unity. It is, we conceive, easy to show that 
these are only modifications of one and the same idea. And first, the 
ideas of separation, distance, and unity are identical. That which is 
absolutely distant or separated is said to be alone, i. ¢. all one: and 
thus the first numeral is expressed either by the pronominal element 
ma, denoting the subject as opposed to the object, or by some pronoun 
é-na (unus), or é-ka, which combines the idea of definite locality with 
that of distance. Again, the idea of will is immediately derived from 
that of self. A man’s personality, individuality, or character, depends 
upon his will, as Schiller says ( Wallensteins Tod, IV. 8): “ den Men- 
schen macht sein Wii/e gross und klein,” or rather the will and the 
character are the same, for, as Novalis remarks: ‘a character is a com- 
pletely fashioned will” (ein Character ist ein vollkommen gebildeter 
Wille, II. p. 284). Now the very idea of a distinct person or indi- 
vidual is that he cannot be divided, that he is an unit; hence Pascha- 
sius rightly asserts—in Deo et homine, gemina quidem substantia, sed 
non gemina persona est, quia persona personam consumere potest, sub- 
stantia vero substantiam consumere non potest (quoted by Hooker, Vol. 
II. p. 288, Keble). So that the meanings, “ separation” or “ distance,” 
conveyed by éxas, ékatos, and “ will,” borne by éxwy and éxndos, as well 
as the sense “only” or “especially,” which we have extracted from 
évexa in the cases of alleged pleonasm quoted above, are all derivable 
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from that of “ unity,” which is the meaning of éxadrepos and ExaeTos. 
“Evexa and ékari, in the ordinary use, bear all these modified but nearly 
connected significations. 


275 Comparative grammar shows us that the element ¢-«a- is, in 
fact, identical with that compound of two pronominal stems which 
forms the first Sanscrit numeral é-/a-s, and the Latin adjective @-guu-s, 
denoting unity or sameness. The identity of ¢ and @ is established by 
a comparison of dévas with ees, &c., and by the frequent metathesis of 
the breathings and semivowels (above, § 116). It happens in some cases 
that a class of words containing a common element preserve their ex- 
ternal resemblance more completely in Greek than in Sanscrit, although 
the changes which the root has undergone may be greater in the former 
than in the latter language. This is one of those cases: for, although 
the element éxa- originally began with an aspirated labial, as appears 
from the fact that all words containing this root are digammated, and 
from the by-form evxydos, they have in every other instance been con- 
sistent in the change to the aspirate, or in the suppression of the labial 
element ; whereas the Sanscrit has merely transposed the guttural semi- 
vowel in the numeral é-kas = ai-kas, and has retained the labial alone in 
vag-mi “I will,” vagas “ will or power,” a-vagas “ unwilling,” a-vag- 
yam, “by compulsion.” The ablative vacat of vagas is used to signify 
**on account of,” just like kav. After what has been said about the 
semivowels in a former chapter, we shall have little difficulty in ad- 
mitting the relationship of these Sanscrit words denoting “ will” to the 
first numeral in that language. This presumes, however, that the first 
part of the compound now before us is the element Fa=hva, denoting 
relative nearness. ‘The same must be the case with the noun dvafé, 
anciently pronounced Favaé, which, as we shall see, is derived from 
Fa-va, the older and more correct form of a-va. In é-yw, d-yav, aham, 
which seem to be connected in meaning with the first Sanscrit nume- 
ral, the first syllable is always found without any aspirate. That the 
aspirate or ultimate guttural, however, was really an essential part of 
the first syllable of this element, appears from the Latin secus, which is 
clearly the representative of éxkas. We are obliged to infer, then, that 
although ¢-yw, d-ya-v, a~ham, &c., seem to be connected in meaning 
with the most emphatic demonstrative, for they imply distance or 
separation, and though éxas, &c., bear the same or a very similar sense, 
all these words are related, in their first syllable as well as in their 
second, to the second pronominal element, and signify “ this which ;” 
for, although ¢ may come from va as well as from Fa, it is impossible 
that the different elements €-, ai-, se-, @-, va, ev, should have any other 
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common origin than the element Fa. And thus the simplest demon- 
strative root a, though in all its appearances it seems to correspond in 
- value to the elements of the first or third person, must in this instance 
be connected in origin with the element of the second; the idea of 
proximity to, having merged in that of identity with, the subject, as 
in the Italian ci mentioned above (§ 150). The etymological fact is 
certain; the explanation depends upon the exclusively demonstrative 
nature of the original pronouns. ‘There is, in fact, no reason why the 
ideas of separation, distance, and unity, should not be expressed by the 
combination signifying “ this which,” as well as by one denoting “that 
which ;” and we have seen other instances of this reduplication (§ 133). 


276 It will perhaps be as well to explain the three proper names 
into which the element éxa enters. ‘Exa/sy means either an only child, 
or one born among the last of her father’s family ; in either case it is a 
title of endearment. With regard to the first part, it may be compared 
with tnAv-yeros, or the Sanscrit éhaja=qui solus natus est (Bopp, 
Gloss. Sanscr. p. 58): its termination seems to be analogous to that of 
\wxa-Bas. The name ‘Exady was borne by a mythical old woman who 
was very kind to Theseus in his childhood, and as a by-form of éxy\os, 
expresses her good nature. This appears from the words of Plutarch 
(in vita Thesei, CXIV.): tyv ‘Exdanv évipwv, “Exadivgy vroxopiCopevot, 
dia TO Kakeivyny veov dvTa Komidy Tov Oncéa EeviCovcav doracacIa mpec- 
Burixas cat pirodpovetcOa roovras Uroxopicpots. ‘Exa-pyén is the 
name of an active and willing female servant in Homer (Z/iad, XI. 623), 
and may be compared with Mep:-uyjsys, and with Tavv-uydns, the name 
of a heavenly menial. 


277 The forms eivexa, rovvexa, otvexa, and ofovvexa also require 
some remark. In the first, the preposition év appears in the stronger 
form eiv (above, § 170), which is used by the Attic writers, not only 
by itself, as in Sophocl. Antig. 1226: civ “Asov depos ; Aischyl. Suppl. 
872: dpaias civ aipais (according to Lobeck’s ingenious emendation) ; 
but also in composition, as in Sophocl. Antig. 346: wovrov 7’ eivadiav 
guow, Sophocl. fr. 480: zs eivodias “Exarys éyyos. This form of éveca 
occurs in the Attic prose-writers, with the exception of Thucydides, as 
Thomas Magister tells us: xat €vexa xat efvexa, HAatwv, Anpoobévns, 
kat of GAAot. Oovkvoidys dé ae Evexa. Of its use in Plato, the following 
instances may suffice: Legg. p. 778 D, p. 916 a, p. 949 D. It has been 
remarked by F. A. Wolf (ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 338) that the form 
elvexa never occurs in the Attic poets, but that they always write évexa 
or ovvexa with the same signification. That is to say, when eivexa 
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occurs, there are almost always various readings, whereas we often find 
ovvexa without any variation in the MSS. It seems, however, quite 
impossible to suppose that oivexa could be used as a mere preposition. 
It stands precisely on the same footing with rovveca and ofovvexa, 
which are compounds of rod and érov with évexa, as obvexa is of ob and 
évexa. Accordingly, the first should signify “on this account,” the 
other two ‘on which account ;” rovvexa also = Tivos évexa, “ why ?” 
(Steph. Zhes. I. p. 1204). It would be better, perhaps, to write 
vovvexa, on the analogy of the other two words. Matthié (Gr. Gr. 
§ 624, 2 obs.) adopts the old derivation of ofovvexa from é7: and obvexa, 
objecting to the obvious etymology from érov and évexa, given by Lo- 
beck and Buttmann, that if this had been the case, it should have been 
written orovvexa, like tovvexa, But rovvexa is purely Ionic, and the 
Tonians did not throw the aspirate forwards, for they wrote ovK éxas, 
én’ dcov, katdmep, and so forth, whereas the Attics would write o@ov- 
vexa just as they wrote 0w7Aa for ta drda, Onpepa for tH nuépa, &e. 
Reisig in his exposition of the Gdipus Coloneus (p. cxxvm1.) advances 
an opinion still more untenable, for he considers oOvvvexa as a compound 
of 66: and obvexa, and translates it ubi id est, cujus causa quidque fit. 
The proper use of oivexa and ofovvexa is, as conjunctions, nearly equiva- 
lent to 67:, and signifying “that” or ‘* because,” a meaning which they 
seem to have obtained by a kind of attraction or brachylogy, like their 
synonym av@’ ev: Sophocl. Antig. 1050: 

av? wv eyes pev tav advo Barwv kato. 
The fuller form may be surmised from a former line of the same play 
(237): 

ti 8 éorw, av® ob tyvd Exes abupiay ; 
that is to say, av@’ od stands for dvi tovrov S71, just as ovvexa is put 
for rovrov évexa, 67:1, Ammonius has given the distinction between 
ovvexa and eivexa correctly enough. He says: otvexa wai efvexa dia- 
Peper, otveca pev onpaiva to dt, eivexa Sé yapw. We agree, there- 
fore, with Ahlwardt (IIter Beytr. zu Schneider's Worterb. 1813) in 
thinking, that, as the MSS. in many cases, and common sense in all, 
authorise the change, we should substitute eivexa, which is acknow- 
ledged to be good in Attic prose, for obvexa, whenever it stands for évexa 
in Attic verse. Conversely, we have proposed to read otvexey for 
eivexev in Pindar, Jsthm. VII. [VIII.], 33, because we do not believe 
that évexa can be a conjunction, any more than we think that the com- 
pound oivexa can perform the functions of a mere preposition. 


278 (2) The difference between évexa and xa pw, in their use 
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as prepositions, has been correctly stated by Ammonius: “Evexa kat 
Xap diaeper® oO pev yap “Eveca Wiryy @v aiviav Sydoi, olov—evexa 
"AreEavipov Kal évexa ‘Edévns éotparevce Mevédaos: 6 8¢ Xapw pera 
ans aitias Sydot Kal thy yapw—yapw Mevedraov ’AxiAdeuvs Eotparevee. 
tovrectt, Mevedaw yapiCopnevos. In other words, the strength of the 
motive only is implied in évexa, while in yapw we are told the action 
is intended to please some one, or to benefit him in some way ; and, to 
express the distinction with reference to the original meaning of the two 
words, évexa or Exat: states that the action has taken place according 
to the will of a certain person, or with particular or exclusive reference 
to some person, thing, or action; whereas yd¢pw always indicates that 
the action is done to promote some thing or other, or to please or 
benefit some person ; just as the Germans would say wm meinet Willen 
in the one case, and mir zu gefallen in the other. This distinction is 
obviously preserved in the following line of Euripides (Helen. 1254): 
mrovrov rey’ ovwex’ (leg. eivey’), Str Oédrers TavTns yapw* 

“ with regard to wealth in particular, as far as wealth or expenditure is 
concerned, say what you would have, to please this lady.” Something 
of this kind seems to be intended in the opposition of yepw to Evexev, 
which we find in Aristotle, Polit. I. 8.§ 11: dere opoiws SHarov St. 
Kal yevopevois ointéov Ta TE guta TeV Cov Evekev eivar Kat TaANa 
a trav avOpwrwv xyaprv. 


279 It will be remembered that the Greeks said not only ’A@y- 
vaiwv xapw, but also tHv "A@nvaiwy yapw (Herod. V. 99); also éunv 
xapw, onv xapw, like mea gratia, tua gratia. Besides these modes 
of expression, we find év Xa pire twos or Twi, like évexa =év éxa, and 
mpos xapw twos. The last phrase, spos ydpw, has created some dif- 
ficulty in two passages of Sophocles, as to whether it should be taken 
with the genitive cases with which it is found, or absolutely, in the 
sense of ut volupe est; it will not, therefore, be irrelevant to attempt a 
settlement of the question. The two passages are as follows ; Antig. 29: 

éav oé (Ilodvveixous véxvv) akAavoTov, arapov oiwvois yAuKuiy 

Oncavpov cicopwot mpos yapw Bopas. 

Philoct. 1155: 
Epmere, vv Kadov, 
dvtigovoy Kopécat oToua mpos xapw 
éuas wapKos aioAas, 

It would be absurd to say that zpos yapw can not be taken abso- 
lutely ; in which case it means “ to please oneself,” as in Sophocl. apud 
Atheneum, p. 220: mpos yapw te xov Big, Eurip. Supplices, 385: 
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mpos xapw Gaya: vexpovs. And so mpos ydovyv is put absolutely in 
Hischyl. Agam. 262. Eusip. Medea, 771; although it is found with 
a dative in Asch. Prom. 502. Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 1022. In the 
second passage we should be inclined to take mpos ydpw in this ad- 
verbial sense, but in the first we are convinced it stands in the relation 
of a preposition to Bopas. The following reasons will perhaps make it 
clear that such is the case. First of all, it must strike any one, who 
has any feeling for Greek construction, that the words mpées ydapw 
Ropas come naturally together ; for yapi{ecOa: is particularly applied 
to setting food before people, as when Homer says (Odyss. I. 140): 


cirov 8 aidoin tayin wapéOnxe pépovoa, 
eldata woAN emOcioa, yapiComevy TapeovTwv, 


And this seems to have occurred to the Scholiast on the passage of 
Sophocles, when he wrote: jyouv tis avrois Bopav yapioera, and to 
Euripides (Suppl. 282): py aragovs yappnata Onpav raidas xatidys. 
That zpos xapw can stand with a genitive as well as by itself is known 
to all scholars; in this same play of Sophocles we have (908): tivos 
vonov mpos xapw. Eurip. Med. 541: apds texvos yapw ; and Eustathius 
evidently construes it so: kal avrois ov Tots amdas, olov kal rots omep= 
Hopayos, G\Aa Tois mpos ydpw Opec Bopas tH: dwo Tav capKav 
(ad I. 0. p. 719, 9), only he has not seen the force of eicopav, which 
means “to look at any thing with longing eyes,” as in Xen. Cyrop. V. 
1, § 15 (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen.): ovre rovs xadovs écopw, ovde 
YE gol cupfovrevw év Trois Kadois éav THv dw diatpiBew. The sense 
of the lines of Sophocles evidently is ‘“‘Creon ordered that the body of 
Polynices should be left unwept and unburied, a welcome store for 
birds, when they are looking out with greedy eyes for a dinner.” 


280 The numerous and important family to which ydps belongs 
is deserving of a more minute attention than it has hitherto met with. 
There are, indeed, few sets of words in the Greek language to which 
researches, such as those in which we are engaged, could be more pro- 
fitably applied. We may divide the words with which yepis is con- 
nected into two classes ; first, those which contain the root ya-, with or 
without an affix; secondly, those which contain the quasi-root Xap- OF 
exhibit the termination pa-. To the first belong Yaw, yaos, yaivw, 
XaoKe, xavddvo, yaCopa, yavvos, ynAn, xend, XEtros, XEAUS, xahden, 
Xarew, oxat w, and cxifw. To the second, Xaptss Xeip, KEpuas, Youpas, 
XEpros, xepos, ywpa and ywpos. If we examine the words of the first 
class, we shall see that the prevailing and prominent meaning is “ open- 
ing” or “openness.” In this the idea of “ hollowness” is implied, and, 
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as that which is hollow may be either full or empty, the contrasted 
notions of content and vacuity are also conveyed by words of this class. 
When the termination -pa, which implies motion or continuance, is 
appended to this root ya- signifying “to lay open,” the idea of extent 
or surface naturally results. And thus we find that the words of the 
second class imply a surface, something laid flat or open, and by in- 
ference, a support or basis, something to rest upon. This meaning 
appears most clearly in the words ywpa, “a tract of country,” yapos 
or xopes, “a piece of land,” which though differing in the extent or 
space signified (§ 229), equally denote a hard, level surface. The word 
xpos specially designates a square or public place in which the mili- 
tary people of ancient Hellas met to celebrate their gods with songs 
and dances of a military character: hence the epithet evp¥yopos which 
is applied to the ancient cities. The use of yopos to denote the people 
assembled on these occasions is quite a secondary one. We have hinted 
elsewhere the connexion of yopos with yapos, ywpa (Theatre of the 
Greeks, 6th Edition, p. [11], note); that this etymology is the true one 
is clear from what the King says to the Chorus, in Aschylus, Sup- 
plices, 796: Aaav év ywpw rdccecbe (see Introduction to the Antig. 
p- xxix. note). In speaking of the open sea, Thucydides uses evpu~ 
xepia, in direct opposition to «revoywpia, and as synonymous with 
méhayos (VII. 49). The latter word, which is connected with wAcé* 
(Pind. P. I. 24: és Badetav wovrov wAdxa), and not with wAéw, as Scott 
and Liddell suppose (Lexic. s. v.), always means “‘the high sea ;” whence 
medayios means “ out at sea,” Thucyd. VIII. 44, Polyb. IV. 41, § 2. 


281 We find the same root in yép-cos, which has the collective 
ending -cos subjoined, and designates the hard, dry land, as opposed 
to the sea. It is also an adjective used as an epithet of y7, and meaning 
“hard,” “untilled,” “unbroken by the plough:” Sophocl. Antig. 251: 
otupros oe yi Kal yépoos, adppwk oud’ éxnpakerpevn Tpoxotow ; whence 
it is applied to unmarried women, @d. Tyr. 1502: Sydrady xépoous 
P0apyvar xdyapous vuas ypewv: by a metaphor similar to that which 
Creon uses (in the Antigone, 569) in answer to the question of Ismena: 

Iop. GAAa KTeEvels vuelta TOD cavTOU TEKVOU ; 
Kp. dpwomo yap yatépwy cio yar 
The use of yorpas is much the same as the ordinary one of xépcos. 





* We may mention obiter that the wNayxroi dimdaxes of Aischyl. Pers. 269, ap- 
pear to us to describe the dvrim)ijyes dxrai of the Straits of Salamis: see our note on 
the Antigone, 588, p. 181. The epithet wAay«rds is well explained by K. O. Miiller, 
(Klein. Schrift. I. p. 809) by a reference to the appearance of motion assumed by a 
coast, when the line of breakers keeps oscillating backwards and forwards, 
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The collective ending of the latter renders it more applicable to signify 
an extended, continuous surface of dry land, whence yepoovvnoos means 
a quasi-island connected at one end with the main-land, a peninsula, 
whereas yorpas signifies an island entirely surrounded by water; thus 
Delos is called Andia yorpas (ZEschyl. Lumen. 9). It does not signify 
a rock under the water, as the Scholiast on Pindar says (ad Pyth. X. 
81), but merely something hard and fixed against which a ship might 
strike, and thus it is used as an epithet of wérpa in the passage of Pin- 
dar on which the Scholiast is writing: tayv 8 dyxvpav Epecov xOovt 
mpwpabe, yoipados akxap métpas. In the plural yopades signifies 
*“scrofulous tumours,” “ glandular swellings,” from the general meaning 
“hard,” “ projecting,” borne by yorpds; just as the Latin name, strwma, 
for the same disease, is obviously derived from strwo. It is singular, 
that another Latin word, by which the king’s evil is designated, name- 
ly, scrofula, is a diminutive of scrofa, “a sow,” just as yorpas is con- 
nected with yoipos, the common name for a pig (cf. grice O. E., and 
Sc. gris, Icel.); and scrofa, scrofula (scrophula) are connected with 
scrupus, scrupulus and rupes, which are synonymous with the more 
usual meaning of yopds. There is very little reason, therefore, for 
deriving yorpas from xoipos, as Blomfield does (Gloss. in Aschyl. 
Pers. 427). The names of animals seem always to be connected with 
those of certain qualities which they possess in an eminent degree. 
When we remember that the hedgehog was also called yp or exvpos, 
we might suppose that the bristly skin of the hog was described by 
the name. But as this attribute would be better expressed by another 
root, Sanscrit vrih, Greek gppix-, which appear in varaha, ppiocew, 
and verres, and as the general outer form of the pig and the hedge- 
hog suggests the more general idea of a hard projecting object, it is 
more reasonable to conclude that the name refers to that appearance 
of the hog’s back, which has given rise to the name of the Surrey 
hill, mentioned by Blomfield in the note above referred to. The same 
idea is conveyed by porcus, porca, which we are inclined to con- 
nect immediately with the Sanscrit root wrth, “to grow up” (Pott, 
Etym. Forsch. Il. p. 53); the derivation from porricere suggested by 
Varro and Festus does not seem probable. The root porec- signifies not 
only a pig, but also a balk or high ridge between two furrows; and 
we have a similar resemblance between the English “ farrow” =“‘a 
litter of pigs,” A.S. fearh “a pig,” and “furrow,” A.S. furh. For 
another meaning in which yoipos and porca coincide, and which is well 
known to the readers of Aristophanes, we must refer to the application 
of xépoos to unmarried women, mentioned above. Although it is clear 
that xepyas is connected with yelp, it does not therefore follow that it 
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is immediately derived from it, with the limited signification of A/Oo¢ 
xetpomAnOns, as the Grammarians and Blomfield (Gloss. in dischyl. 
Sept. c. Thebas, 287) suppose. Xeppas itself indicates only the hardness 
and roughness, not the size of the stone. Indeed, it appears that the 
by-form xepas rather implies a collection of small stones, shingle, &c., 
whence rapdopos yepas (Pind. Pyth. VI. 13), than any one large and 
heavy stone. The German hart, English “hard,” are evidently con- 
nected with the quasi-root yep- in this signification. With regard to 
xé«lp itself, the primary meaning seems to be a combination of the ideas 
of extension and support, out of which the secondary one of taking, 
holding, &c. very soon developed itself. In this latter sense it is con- 
nected with the Sanscrit verb-root hri, “to take,” the Latin Air, and 
the Greek aipéev, xdp-ros, apraCew, &c. (above, p. 269, note). The 
verbs, xpavw, xpiumrw, &c., the primary meaning of which is “to 
touch” (Ruhnken, Timeus, p. 104), are also secondary to yeip. The 
words yév-ro, hin-than, hand, pre-hend-ere, &c. although bearing the 
same signification, seem rather to be connected with the anusvdra 
form yaviave, 


282 The idea of “opening” conveyed by the root ya- would very 
naturally be applied to yawning, a wide opening of the jaws, or, in 
in general, to the mouth, the fissure which most frequently meets the 
eye. Hence, we have, as connected with this root, the words yei-dos 
“a lip,” ya-cxw “to yawn,” yd-cua “a yawning,” yda-cunua “the 
wide opening of a bird’s mouth” (Aristoph. Av. 61), yxv, “ the gaping 
bird” (ynv xexnvws, Athen. 519 a), &c. By a further transition, the 
secondary root ya-p- is employed to denote the noise proceeding from 
a widely-opened mouth, the roar of a lion for instance. Hence it is 
that yaporos and ydpovy are common epithets for the lion, and Hesy- 
chius tells us that yapwv was a name for that animal: yapwv* o Aéwv 
ano THs xapordtnros. The reason that he gives for it is absurd, 
for no one would derive ydpwv from yaporos, though he might derive 
xaporos from yapwrv. The idea that the epithet yaporos refers to the 
colour of the lion is quite erroneous, else how could Lycophron call 
Achilles wepxvos aiyuntns yapwy? for repxvos means black. Hesy- 
chius and his commentators had a distant inkling of the truth, as 
appears from the glosses and notes in Alberti’s edition, Vol. II. col, 
1544: Xapomos, wepryapys (we should read wepipeprs with Suidas), 
yAauxes, Eavbos, pofepos, on which Schrevelius writes: yapords— 
a Xap, id est, Yoke, Kapow, Xaporw, Xaporos id est o XaoKwv. 
G. Apollon. Schol. p. 62. XapvP dis. yaopa Oaracons. XapvBdic. 


, 
wpoBpotos. 4 avatwopern Oaracca. Xapotov, LavOdv, ydaveov, 
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Poepov. wepipepy, and Salmasius asks: An yyapords est 0 yaokwy, 
idem 7@ xapwv, unde pofepes exponitur? We believe that yapev 
and yapuBes originally meant “the open-mouthed animal” and “the 
sea that sucked every thing in;” as Hesychius says a few lines lower 
down: Xdopa Onpos* dw Onpods. f [yaopa meddyous to THs] 
Oaracons mpéowmov (according to Faber’s reading), but that after- 
wards yapores was used with that signification in regard to the lion’s 
mouth, while yapwy came to signify the lion in general as a wide- 
mouthed roaring beast. 


283 There are two reasons which lead us to the conclusion that 
the lion’s roar is particularly referred to in the name ydpwv. The first 
is, that Charon (¢ ydpwy “the roarer”) is so constantly spoken of in 
connexion with the x@ovia Bpovry; the following passages among 
many others will prove this. Diog. Laért. VII. 28 (in vita Zenonis) : 
ErehevTa S€ oTws. Ex THS SOARS driwy mpocémTatce, Kat Tov ddKTu= 
Aov wemépsinke. waicas S€ rHv yHv TH Epi Pyotr To é« rHs NioPys. 
"Epxoua ti p avers; Photius, I. p. 301, Porson: NoSaxxifew: ro 
opxoupevov trois Saxridos émnfodew ceiopos NioSy. Athenzus, 
p. 341 c: dan’ énd 

6 Tiypobéov Xapwv cyortaCew p’ ovx eg 
ovx tHe NioBns, xwpetv S€ mopOnov dvaBoa. 
Euripides Alcestis, 252: 
ope dikwrov ope sxados, vexvwy Sé ropOueds 


‘ 


exav xEp’ emt xovre Xdpwv p yoy wadret* “ri pedrdcis; 


émeiyou' ov Kateipyes.” tade Toi me amEepYouevos TaxXuVEL, 
The many points of contact between Xapwv “the roarer,” and T'ypiwv 
“the caller,” are also to be added to the evidence which establishes the 
etymology of the former name: see Varronianus, p. 110, note 2. 


284 Our other reason for drawing this inference, is the perfect 
analogy that subsists between the root yap- and the root Go- or BoF-. 
Thus we have ydp-wv “the roaring animal,” Govs = BoF-s “the bel- 
lowing animal” (and here the roots Ari and vrih, which so often come in 
contact, present another parallelism, for as yapwy is “the lion,” so is 
vrisha “the bull” in Sanserit, from whatever quality the name may be 
derived) ; xa@p-yn, and foF-1, “the battle-shout,” by an extension of 
usage “ the battle itself ;’ hence Bory ayabds. 6 xara rv paxnv dv- 
Speios; BonPoov, Kara tHv paynv taxvv (Hesych.), from which comes 
the word GonSew “to assist:” also Bonfeia and Bonépopia, “a running 
to a man’s assistance in battle.” With the same reference we find in. 
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Pindar, Pyth. IX. 64: dvipdo: yappa didrow ayyorov, where the 
epithet signifies “nearest at hand to protect.” So also we have in 
Fisch, Ag. 237: ayxXorov povodpoupov épkos. We have seen the same 
connexion of the ideas of neighbourhood, presence, and assistance in the 
word ayucivev (§ 262). We have it also in the Latin prasens deus 
(Cie. Tusc. Disp. I. 12, Hor. III. Carm. V. 2): also in propitius, 
which is the antecedent of prasens, unless we take the view suggested 
above (§ 269): cf. Domitius, &c. Ilythyia (old fem. of ciievOw:) might 
be rendered propitia. From yap-pn, in a perfectly similar way, we 
may derive ypaicpyeiv, which the Greeks used as a synonym for Bon- 
Ociv, and also for éwapxeiv, a word which we will discuss presently 
(Schol. on Apollon. 11. 218). In immediate connexion with this word 
we have yap “help,” ypav “to offer help or assistance,” and ypy- 
cipos “a person capable of offering help or assistance.” To this also 
belongs the use of ypeia in schyl. Sept. c. Theb. 49: e€teropica 
poipay ev xpeia tuyns, and Soph. Aj. 963: Oavovr’ av oipwkeav év 
xXpéia Sopes. The Greeks, therefore, would have understood why Sir 
William of Deloraine was called “ good at need.” 


285 A most remarkable confirmation of this etymology will be 
found in the word pa, which Buttmann has so fully, and, upon the 
whole, so satisfactorily discussed. The root of this word appears in 
p-ns, “war,” dp-ciwy, ap-.cTos, ap-w, ap-eoxw, Bvp-rp-ns, épi-np-os, 
ap-peva, dp-xelv, and dp-ryew. The element ap-, yp-, which forms the 
basis of this last set of words, has lost an initial digamma, as appears 
from a comparison of apern, appnv, arma, ijpws, Oapiwv, with “ war,” 
Wehr, wehren, vir, virtus, “ warrior ;’ as m is often only another form 
of » (comp. Mulciber with Vulcanus, the first pronominal element un- 
der the forms ma, va, and the German meinen with wahnen ; Minne, 
with Ven, Winnesjdfle “friend,” “friendship,” and Venus); we may 
also compare the words “Apys and a@ppnv, with Mars and mas (maris) 
(Buttmann, Abs. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 58). Now the element Fap- is 
obviously related to the Sanscrit root orz, “to protect” or “shelter,” 
from which comes crih, “to grow up,” as may be seen by comparing 
vira “a hero” with jpws and vir, and variyas and varishthas with 
dpetwv, apiotos (see Pott, Htymol. Forsch. I. p. 221). As the root hri 
“to take,” which we shall see has other points of contact with orth, 
the secondary form of this root, appears in yeip, &c., so does this root 
eri appear in Fapiorepos “the left or shield hand,” (above, p. 272). 
In the words from the root Fap-, which we have enumerated above, 
there is precisely the same transition of ideas as in the two sets of 
derivatives from yapun and for, which we have just been considering. 
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This would be sufficiently clear from Hesychius only, if we had no 
other means of showing it. See the following glosses: "Ewinpa. tyv 
ue’ Emikovpias yapw peyadnv,  ék THs TEptovoias’ ws ’AvTipnaxyos,— 
‘Eminpos. émixovpos, émOuyntys.—Eminpos. Bondos. yapw arodi- 
dove,x—Eminpea. érvyapira—H pa. fro, dvrws. 4 yapw, BonPear, 
Emikoupiav, matpt pip eri ypa péepwv Ad. Hh Edy, and the words of 
Apollonius: "Ewinpa’ tv per’ émixovpias xapw. Myrpt didn érinpa 
Pépwv, év Sé TH, OUdE Ti por TOdaUTTpA Today Eérinp’ ava Oupe@, Ta 
Emikoupyntixa THs Wuyis. ovrws ’Apiorapyos. If, in addition to all 
this, we compare éminpaéepew = €mapryew = émapxeiv, with ém:Ponbeiv, 
xXapw pépew, and ypacpeiv, we must feel an irresistible conviction that 
these expressions are all due to the same train of ideas in a Greek 
mind ; that, in fact, the ideas of good, assistance, favour, and pleasure, 
were evolved in the Greek language from the military feelings of the 
heroic age. 


286 The secondary root ya-p- appears with the pronominal affix 
-x- in the word ydpaf and its derivative yapdoow. It will be de- 
sirable to explain these two words. We are told that when yapaf 
signifies “ a vine-prop,” it is feminine, when it denotes “a palisade,” 
it is masculine: thus Moeris says (p- 372, ed. Koch): Xdpak, " yey 
™pos Tats apméois, OnduK@s. ° bé év TOL orpatowédors cpronsey 
And Phrynichus (p. 61, Lobeck): “H yapaf épet Ondrvxas ro ras 
apréhov oTypiypa, ov kata to appevxov, A similar remark is made 
with regard to xauaé in the Htymologicum Magnum. From this we 
conclude that the two significations of the word belong to different 
ages of the Greek language. Now apzedos was feminine from the 
first; and as the vine leans upon and twines round its prop, like a 
sister, for support, it may be believed that the oldest signification of 
xapaé was “the supporter or helper of the vine,” in which sense its 
connexion with the family of words we have been discussing is indis- 
putable. In confirmation of this, let us observe that we find in Homer 
the word aocontyp, in the sense “a person who stands behind us to 
help us up” (dliad, XV. 735): 

né Twas papev Elva: doeontypas oriccw, 
Now docontyp is obviously another form of dofos, “a servant” or 
“helper” (Zisch. Ayam. 209), and dofos means “a branch which 
grows up by the side of another branch,” for, according to Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. I. 13), 6Cos is that part of a tree from which the branch 
sprouts out, and consequently as a-deApos means “he who springs from 
the same SeAgus or womb,” so a-ofos means “the sister-branch,” “ the 
branch which derives its origin from the same nodus :” therefore doo~ 
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entnp, which the Scholiast on Homer (Joc. cit.) explains by Bonds, 
conveys the same idea as yapaé, and conversely yapaf may imply a 
BorGeva, and so it is naturally connected with yapis, according to our 
former investigation. Xapaccw is of course formed from ydpa€, just as 
kapnaoow is from kana; and as kauxacow means “to make like a reed” 
(xdpaf), that is, “to cause to shake,” so yapaoow properly signifies 
“to make like a stake,” that is, “to sharpen,” and in this sense the 
word frequently occurs in the oldest writers. It also signifies to pro- 
duce the effects of a sharp instrument on some substance, just as 
dvaeow means “to perform the functions of a king” (dve£); and it is 
to this latter sense that we owe the important word yapaxryp, both 
as it is applied to signify “the stamp on a coin,” and as it is figura- 
tively used to denote the stamp of mind which distinguishes one man 
from another. In Hesychius we have the gloss: ceyapaypévos. 
wpy:cpévos, which is supported by Herodotus, VII. 1: peydrws xeya- 
paypevov rotor ’AOyvaioor, and Eurip. Med. 157: xeive tocov py 
xapaccov. This meaning might seem to be derived from the first sig- 
nification of yapdoow, for Ojyoua: and ofvvopa are used in a similarly 
metaphorical manner. If, however, the ingenious emendation of Ma- 
treas (apud Athen. p. 19 p) suggested by Blomfield (Gloss. ad Pers. 
689) is to be received, we must conclude that the metaphorical use of 
xapaccew is derived from the second of the primitive meanings. The 
passage in Athenzus stands thus: "Eqoince b€ ovTos (0 Marpéas) kat 
mapa tas "Apiotorédovs aropias, Kai aveyivwoxe Sypocig Sia ti o 
Hos Suver prev, KokupBa 8 ov Kat Sia ti of oMoyyo: cuuTivover perv, 
cvyxw0wviCovra 8 ob Kat ta rerpadpaypa KaTadrAartTeTat per, 
opyitera: 8 ov. Blomfield reads yaparrera:, which, as a synonym 
for opyi{era:, is more in place here than kataAd\arrerat, which bears 
just the contrary signification. 


287 It has been mentioned before (§ 53) that associations by way 
of contrast are often expressed by the same root or element in the lan- 
guages with which we are concerned. This is particularly remarkable 
in the class of words into which the element ya-p- enters. That the 
notions of emptiness and containing are both expressed by the simple 
root ya- has already been shown. Now we find precisely the same 
conversion in the derived root ya-p-, the primary acceptation of which 
denotes “‘ protection,” “good,” * benefit,” and the feeling of joy which 
the possession of such things imparts. By the law of association men- 
tioned above, it also expresses the feeling of desire created by the want 
of such things. Thus ypyfw and xfpos belong to the same family 
with yapis, ypaicpéw, ypio8a. The ideas conveyed by both these 
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sets of words are included in the single word ypeia, which denotes 
both “use” and “need ;” and the uncertainty, which arises in some 
cases as to the proper way of translating this word, shows how nearly 
these ideas are connected with one another. Hesychius uses ypeiav 
éywv as an interpretation of yatéwy, yhpos, and ypniCwv, and the 
doubt entertained by the critics as to whether we should read (Aischyl. 
Pers. 815) cwppovetv xeypyuévov, “in want of teaching,” or cwdpoveiv 
xexpnuevor, “having wisdom,” is a sort of proof that the verb also 
conveys these two ideas (Wellauer ad 1, schyl. and Elmsl. ad Burip. 
Heracl. 801). We observe the same connexion in the Latin cdérus, 
gratus, grates, and gratia, which Passow considers to be connected 
with this element. Carus may be a corrupted participle from cdreo, 
just as péirus is a participle of piito; vérus of véreors procérus of 
procello (where the ¢ is short by nature, compare cdlumen, s-célus, 
prociilus, Bov-xod-os, &c.) ; obsciirus of ob(s)citlo=oceiilo. It is to be 
observed that the ending rus=sus (§ 107) is not at all uncommon in 
Latin words of this class: thus, we have cla-rus, glo-ria (déos, KAvw, 
&c.); ca-rus, ca-reo (xaos); seve-rus (cé8m, Umbrian sevum); &c. 
We have a by-form of cérus in cassus, which seems to be the proper 
form of a participle from some verb like yaréw ; compare fateor, par- 
ticiple fassus. Grdtus=cérdtus might be the participle of a deriva~ 
tive verb like cérdre, if it existed. It would be foreign to our present 
purpose to enumerate all the Latin words of this family ; otherwise it 
would be easy to show that the ideas of value, preciousness, conse- 
quent difficulty in obtaining, or even striving in vain to get, and 
therefore being without, are developed from one another in that lan- 
guage also, like the two meanings of the English adjective “dear.”. 
Déderlein, therefore, is mistaken when he derives careo and cassus from 
Keipew, kapyvat, carpere, xappew (Lat. Synon. und Etym. III. p. 114, | 
note), as opposed to carus and gratus, which, he admits, are connected 
with xapis and yaipw (p. 254). 


288 Bopp (Glossar. Sanser. p. 404) and Pott (Ztymol. Forsch. I. 
p- 272) are inclined to connect yeipw with the Sanscrit hrish. The 
primitive meaning of this Sanscrit root is “to be erect,” and it is par- 
ticulary applied to the hair of the head, whence the epithet Arishta~ 
roma, “ with the hair of the body on end” (Bhagavad-Gita, XI. 4; 
Lassen, Anthologia Sanscritica, p. 4,1.9). In a secondary sense, it 
signifies “to rejoice,” “to be elated,” “to exult,” ‘to be exceedingly 
pleased,” “‘ to have the hair of the body erect with pleasure ;” so that 
it seems to agree in all its meanings with ¢picocw (root ppix-) rather 
than with xaipw. Whether it is applied to the projecting spears of a 
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body of soldiers, to the erect hairs of the head, to the standing corn, to 
the first ripple on the sea, or to the appearance of the skin when one is 
shivering from cold (which we call “ goose’s skin”), the primary mean- 
ing of dpixn, Ppit, Ppicow, is always projection or unevenness in a 
physical sense; the mental emotion sometimes implied being of course 
secondary and metaphorical. We have the same idea in the Latin 
horrere (=horsere?), hirsutus, &ce. Although these words are so nearly 
connected in meaning, it is difficult to pronounce a decided opinion as 
to their etymological relation to one another. It is clear that hrish-, 
hirs-, and $pix-, must be secondary formations, and it is obvious that the 
first two are the same root. We are inclined to connect Ppik-, like porc-, 
with the Sanscrit root vrih “ to grow,” so that this root, the meanings 
of which bear a great resemblance to those of ya-p-, again approximates, 
in its secondary lengthened form ¢pix-, to a secondary and lengthened 
form of the other root Ari. It is singular that not only does this root 
hri agree with yap- in its military use (for pra-hri signifies “ to fight,” 
and pra-héra “a combatant”), but we have the Homeric ydppn even 
in the modern languages of Europe, as a remnant of the warlike Goths. 
Thus we have the German Schirm, Italian Schermo, with one of the 
primitive meanings of the element ya-p-, namely, defence, protection, 
reliance, &c.; and German Scharmitzel, Italian Scherma, English 
Skirmish, with the common Homeric signification of yapyn, to which 
these words are related, as the German Schaum to yupuos, Schelm 
to yaAmos, yadipades, and Schief to xaos (see Déderlein, Vocabulorum 
Homericorum Etyma, p. 14). 


289 (3) Before we consider the remaining significations of yaprs 
it will be proper to discuss dixnv, the third of those nouns which are 
used as prepositions, for it bears a remarkable analogy, in some of its 
applications, to yap. As a preposition with the genitive case, dixyy is 
equivalent to the Latin instar, and signifies “like,” “after the likeness 
of.” Thus in Pindar (Pyth. II. 84): Avcoio dixav is “just like (i.e. 
justly) a wolf ;” in schylus (Agam. 3): xvvos dixqv means “just like a 
watch-dog.” The use of dixnv as a preposition seems to be for the most 
part confined to the older poets ; for, although it occurs even in Plato 
and Aristotle, it is generally used when an air of quaintness or a 
poetical colouring is designed. For instance, Plato, Legg. VI. p. 773: 
ov yap pddiov évvoeiv, St: ToAdw eivar Set Sixny KpaTHpos Kexpapévny, 
seems to be quoting some line from a play, such as rods dixny kparipos 
fw Kexpapevy ; just as, in Legg. X. p. 886 E: Adyous b€ TavTa ed Tas 
cig ro milavov weprrereupeva (“ well-incrusted, covered, or concealed 
with words, so as to appear probable”), he seems to have had in his 
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head some line of an old comedian—perhaps Adyo.: 8 eb ws Taita 
mepirereupeva ; comp. Aristoph. Plut. 157: dvopars WEPLTETTOUGE Thy 
poxOnpiav. Vesp. 668: pnuariow wepimep eis. 


290 The sense of dix, which has given rise to this use of its accu- 
sative or old locative case as a preposition, is found in Homer, Odyss. 
XVIII. 274: punotypwv ovy oe dixn ro wdpoibe rérvero, and in 
Pindar, Pyth. I. 50: rdv Piroxtyra0 Sixav €pérwv, which the Scholiast 
rightly explains: tov Piroxry tov tpowov perepxopuevos, for Tporov is 
also used in the same way as dixyv, as in Aischyl. Agam. 48: tpomov 
alyvriav “like vultures.” So also déuas “the outward build or body 
of an object,” as in Hom. J/. XI. 595; ws of wev papvavro, déuas mupos 
aifouevoio, which Hesychius explains as tpérov mupos Kaopévov, and 
with this reference he renders déuas by poppy, idea, tporos. Hesychius 
also recognises the meaning of likeness or similitude here implied, as 
will appear from the following glosses: Sixy. o tpomos—pynornpay 
(he refers to the passage of the Odyssee above quoted); dixyAov 
(1) éxrvrwpa. cpoiwpa, eidwrov, avdpias, Cediov. apa Aadxwow, (2) 
dopa, ois, eidwdrov, piunua, d0ev Kal 6 pyporoyos mapa Adxwot, 
Sixnrioras. (3) dyadpa avipiavros; dixnv. (1) xabawep, worep, 
Opviws. (2) rpoxou (read rporov); Sixns. tpowov. dixy (this word 
should be inserted). cpotwors. # «picts. But this is only a secondary 
sense of dixy. The following considerations will convince us that its 
primary meaning was “an equivalent,” that is, not only a similitude, 
but an identity. This appears most clearly from the uses of dixatos in 
the best writers. Thus, we have in Herodotus, II. 149: ai ¥ éxarov 
Opyvial dixaai ciot orddiov é€dmAcO poy, i.e. “one hundred fathoms are 
exactly or just equivalent to a stadium.” Referring to which, as it 
seems, the Antiatticistes says (Bekk. Anecd. p. 90, 1, 20): Sixarov 
pétpov: ro icov. “Hpodoros Sevrép». Similarly, Xenophon, Oyrop. 
IL. 2, § 26: ore yap appa syrov tax yévoir’ av Bpadéwr txmwv évov= 
Twv, ove Sikaov adikwy cvveCevypevwv, “when the horses are not a 
pair ;” cf. Soph. Antig. 292: ovd’ xo Cuy@ Adhov Sixaiws cixov, Ibid. 
662: pévew Sixarov xayabov rapacrarny, where we have endeavoured 
to express this idea in our version. In the same way we have dixaov 
copa “a body equal on both sides,” dtckarorarat dvripporai ** perfect 
equilibrium,” karataow opdaAnv kai dixaiay “an equal, level extension” 
(quoted from Hippocrates by Schneider). It is to this primary sense 
that the moral, legal, and political use of dixy is due, just as from the 
similar application of the Latin e@guus and iniguus spring the sense of 
counterpoise or equivalence, Thus, dixyv dovva:, A\afeiv, Eyew, SiwKew, 
&c, “to give, obtain, have, or endeavour to get, satisfaction, or an equi- 
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valent for some injury,” on the principle of the Jez talionis, which the 
old Greek legislators considered to be perfect justice. Aristotle, who 
does not admit of the universal applicability of retaliation (th. V. 5), 
and would rather consider Sixm as something proportional (dvaAoydv 
71), than as an equivalent (Zth. V. 3, § 8), was nevertheless perfectly 
aware, that, according to the ordinary acceptation of the term in Greece, 
dixy conveyed the idea of a guid pro quo: for he says that inequality 
and injustice are synonymous terms, and that to have more than one’s 
share (aAcovexreiv) is to commit an injury; the same appears from his 
ingenious but false derivation of dixn from diva (Eth. V. 4, § 9): td © 
Toov pécov éort THs peiCovos Kal éhaTTovos Kata trv apiOuntiKny dvado-~ 
yiav* Sia TovTO Kal dvouaCera: Sixaov, Sti diya éotiv? worep av et Tis 


ot , 45% \ , 
€i7ol dixasov. Kalo dikacTHs dryaorys. 


291 We now return to yapis, which, besides the meanings we 
have already discussed (namely, good, protection, benefit conferred, and 
the feeling of joy which such things create), also expresses “ gratitude,” 
“a desire to return a favour,” and, in its widest sense, every thing that 
is graceful, amiable, and charming. ‘H Xcpus, or more generally in the 
plural ai Xapires are the goddesses who preside over all that imparts a 
charm to the social relations of man (Pindar, Olymp. I. 30: Xapis, 
amep Gravra tevye: Ta peittya Ovarois. Olymp. XIV. 5: Xapires— 
ovv tupw—ta Te TepTVa Kal Ta yAvKéa yiyvera: wavTa Bporots); who 
love that interchange of good offices which is the foundation of din, or 
“give and take.” Thus Aristotle says (Zthic. V. 5, § 6): t@ avtimociv 
yap dvadoyov suppever 4 TOAS* } yap TO Kaxws CyTovow (ei dé py, Sov~ 
Acia Soke? civat, ef py avtimoijce)* 1} TO ev (ei Se un, peTAadOoIS Ov yive= 
Tat, TH peTadoce SE cuupevovar). 10 Kai Xapitwv iepov Euwodwv To.wvv~ 
Tat, va avtarodocts 4° ToUTO yap yapiTos idiovs avOumnpeTioa yap 
def TO Yapiocapévy, Kal wadw avTov dp&a: yapioauevov, And hence the 
Eumenides, praying that there may be no factions at Athens, say 
(ZEschyl. Humen. 970): 

Xappara 8 dyriwdidouev kowopedrgc? Siavoia, 

Kal orvyeiv mia ppevi. 

mo\hov yap Too év Bpotot aos. 
And similarly, the Theban orator in Thucydides (III. 67): kat qyiv 
avopa maQovew avtamodore yapw sixaiavy wy mpobvpor yeyernpeba, - At 
Athens, according to Josephus (Antiguit. XIV. c. 8, § 5, p. 699), a 
common temple was erected to them and the Demus: oryoa: avtov 
eixova Yadkiv ev To Tepéever Tov Arpov kai tov Xapitwv; and their sta- 
tues stood at the entrance to the Acropolis, where they were worshipped 

Hua 
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with mysterious rites: Pausan. IX. 35, § 3: "AOyvyor mpo tHs és THY 
"Axporohw €oodou Xapirés elot kal avrat Tpeis* mwapa 8é avrais TeAeTHY 
a@youow és Tous TOAXOUS amoppntov. There was a colossal statue of the 
patroness Juno by Polycletus in the Hereum at Argos, on whose crown 
the Hours and Graces were sculptured, and their statues were in the 
Pronaus (Pausan. II. 17, § 3, 4, and V. 11, § 7). The chief attribute 
of the Graces was sociability : they are represented as inseparable from 
one another, and as promoting all kinds of unions among mankind ;— 
that of matrimony, of the family (wdrpa), of the civic phratria at the 
éoriacis, of the whole state or race at the public festivals (Miiller, Or- 
chomen. p. 180). It is with this feeling of the political significance of 
their worship that Pindar says (Pyth. VIII. 21): 

érece 3 ov Xapirwv éxas , a 

a diKawmols apetais 

krewaiow Alaxidav 

Biyorra vacos, 


for he would hardly have used the epithet d«adodw had there not 
been some connexion in signification between ydpis and dixy ; his mean- 
ing is “ the fair-dealing and glorious island of Agina is not disregarded 
by the Graces,—for they preside over the intercourse of men, and are 
also the givers of glory.” The epithet &:«a:drods,—which is properly 
applicable to a man (it is the name of the hero of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, and is analogous to aod, v\viarohis, &c.), but is here 
applied by personification to Aigina,—refers to the fairness which 
characterized the commercial dealings of that island, and for which 
Pindar elsewhere extols its inhabitants. In the same sense, we have 
explained (not. ad 1.) Olymp. VIII. 20 seqq: : 

év0a Lwrepa Aws Eeviov 

mapedpos ackeirar O€uus 

eEoy’ avOpwrwv, St: ydp wodv Kal woAAg pérer 

0p0a diaxpivew ppevi py mapa Karpov, 

dvomarés, TeOuos Sé Tis G0avatwy, Kal Tavd ahepkéa Ywpav 

mavrovanoiow vmérrace Févoiw . 

Kiova daysoviav, 
where Oéus is only another name for dixy: see Sophocl. Gd. Cel. 
1384; 

4] eaiakhares 
Aixn Evvedpos Zyvos apxaiors vouo.s, 

In the Pythian hymn quoted above éece does not refer to the insular 


position of Agina, as Dissen supposes, but is used in the same sense as 
in Sophocl. Aj. 620: 


Sea ee ee, 
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‘ 4 bc a ~ 

Ta mpw © Epya yepoiv 

peyioras apeTas 

apra rap adidros 

ww > wv , 7A 1d 

é€meo, EweoE pereois ATpEtoais, 
as the Scholiast perceived: 9 d€ d:axaiowoXs vyoos Alywa ovk éFerece 
trav Xapirov. 


292 The etymological connexion of dixy and yapis is even more 
remarkable than their analogy in signification. As yapis is connected 
with yeip, the general name for a hand, and with a number of words 
signifying “to take or hold” (above p. 269, note), dixy is obviously con- 
nected with Séx-c.0s, the name for the right hand, with daxzvaAos, “ the 
finger,” and with a number of words denoting “to receive” (Séxopar, 
&c.), or “to point out” (Seixyvu:, &e.), (above, p. 271, note). The 
element of the word is, as we have seen (above p. 266 foll.), a com- 
pound of the numeral “two” with a root signifying “to take,” and 
probably connected with the root Ari, which appears in yefp. The 
form 6:- of the first syllable is on the analogy of da, di-dupos, &c., and 
is more regular and original than the de of déka or the da of Saxrvdos, 
We have this ¢ in deixvyyr, where it is affected by guna, in the Sanscrit 
dig, and in the Latin dicis causa, dicere, digitus, dignus, &c. Hero- 
dian remarks (sept povypous AéFews, p. 14) that the accentuation of 
sixy is very singular, because a barytone noun of this kind ought either 
to have a consonant before the «, like xipxy, Sipxy, tpixxy, or the 4 
should be long, as in vixn, ppixn—y towvy dixn onpewodes. reiweEr yap 4 
Xpeve | cuvudwve, Nouns in y, formed from adjectives in -ixés, are 
naturally oxytone: but there is no reason whatever why dixy,—which 
has no connexion with the pronominal termination -xds, but is formed 
directly from the verb-root 8:x- (dixn for a a not follow the 
analogy of eAixy, éxarn, pedrern, &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ADJECTIVE. 


293 Etymological distinction of adjective and substantive. 294 Under what cir- 
cumstances an adjective or participle may become a substantive or definitive 
name. 295 ‘This transference is particularly common in Latin, 296 It is also 
found in Greek. Connexion of the participle with nouns denoting agency and 
agents. 297 Digression respecting the substantive use of yepapov. 298 The 
adjective often represents the genitive case of a substantive, and is sometimes of 
adverbial origin. 299 Hence the adjective in its distinctive use is merely a syn- 
tactical contrivance. 300 Predicable nature of the adjective and participle. 
301 The three different kinds of predicates may be expressed by adjectives. 
302 Secondary predicates may also be expressed by oblique cases of nouns or 
adverbs, and to these the tertiary predicate is often attached. 303 Certain adjec- 
tives especially used in this way. 304 Syntactical classification of adjectives. 
305 Epithets and predicates have been confused even by great scholars. 306 Fa- 
miliar illustrations of the general principle. 


293 TYMOLOGERS have found or created for themselves 

very great difficulties in the nouns adjective. We 
do not intend to set forth all the explanations which have been 
offered with regard to their nature and functions. It will be 
better to state at once that the adjective differs etymologically 
from the substantive only in being capable of flexion through 
the different genders of the substantive to which it is joined. 
Otherwise it is as much the designation of a quality or attribute, 
and therefore as truly a noun, or the name of a thing, as the 
substantive itself. As for the compound adjectives, they are in 
many languages merely substantives subjoined to adjectives. In 
general, the explanation of the adjective belongs to syntax rather 
than to etymology. 


294 To the student of Greek the adjective is particularly interest- 
ing, and especially in its connexion with the participle, a kind of word 
of which more use is made in Greek than in any other language, inso- 
much that the Greeks have been emphatically called p:Aoperoyor, or 
lovers of participles. While in this language—more perhaps than in any 
other—adjectives and participles are employed to express all the adver- 
bial or accessary relations of the sentence, a great number of adjectives 
have taken their station amongst the most common of the substantives, 
and there is no single Greek adjective or even participle which may 
not become a substantive if it only has the definite article prefixed, if, 
in a word, it has that accompaniment which is necessary for the con- 
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version of a substantive, as the name of a quality or attribute, into the 
name of a particular thing*. Indeed, to such an extent has this been 
carried, that many adjectives, especially those ending in -xyj, which 
have obtained a substantive-use by prefixing the article and omitting 
the substantive réyvn, have at last become so completely substantives, 
that the article is always omitted, except in those cases where a sub- 
stantive would require this auxiliary (see Middleton on the Greek Article, 
pp- xx. 50 note, edit. Rose). This restricted employment of a 
general attribute may be compared with the use of BaciAcvs without 
the article, when a particular king, the king of Persia is meant, so that 
the general term becomes a proper name or appropriated word, 


295 The use of participles as mere adjectives is undoubtedly much 
more common in Latin than-in Greek, and the reason is this, that as 
the Latin language has no definite article, the distinction between o 
pray “the lover,’ and gAwv “if he loves,” cannot be expressed by 
this part of speech. It becomes therefore a matter of indifference whe- 
ther we use the Latin participle as a definitive or as a hypothetical 
word ; but in all cases where a distinct protasis was intended, the 
participle would give way to the conditional sentence. Conversely, all 
the functions of an adjective would be assumed by a participle whether 
active or passive. The passage from this to the substantive use of the 
participle is immediate. Thus the active participles adolescens, parens, 
and sapiens, are constantly used as substantives; secundus is always 
an adjective, and is generally used in a metaphorical or applied sense, 
The passive participles acutus, argutus, &c. are almost always em- 
ployed as epithets, and the neuters praceptum, dictum, scriptum, con- 
sultum, placitum, furtum, &c. are to all intents and purposes substan- 
tives. Some of the participles in -ns have their comparative and super- 
lative degrees like the ordinary adjectives. Thus we find parentior, 
utentior, appetentior, and appetentissimus (Liibker, de participiis Gracis 
Latinisque, p. 12). In some cases, we have actually to reproduce the 
participial meaning by a close examination of some common noun. 
There is an interesting exemplification of this in the words pons and 

fons. From the root pos, strengthened by in the present of pols ]-no, 
pos-ui, we have the participial noun pons = pos-nts, which had a primi- 
tive form pos (Varro, L. LZ. V. I. p. 3, Miiller), and this conveyed the 
idea of laying down heavily, whether this signified that a mass of 





* When the Anglo-Saxon present participle is used as a noun, it is distinguished 
by a weaker form of inflection (Latham, Eng. Lang. p.71. ed. 2). This appears to us 
to indicate the absence of a definite article: comp. the H. G. der gute Mensch with 
guter Mensch. 
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stones was thrown into the water (yé-vpa), or generally that there 
was a weight which caused an inclination of the scale. This, no doubt, 
is the origin of s-ponte, which refers to the momentum of moral incli- 
nation, and thus we get the explanation of the ponti-fer, who settled 
the atonement by the imposition of a fine, i.¢. a certain weight of 
copper, as opposed to the carni-fex, who took satisfaction on the body 
of the delinquent. Hence we have the secondary forms pendo, pondus; 
&c. Similarly, from the root fo=svo or hvo = yeF- for yFe-, “to pour 
out,” we have the participial noun fons, “that which pours forth 
water,” i. ¢. “a fountain,” and from this the secondary forms fundo, and 
he That these roots fo =svo or hvo, and po or spo, “ to pour forth” 
or “cause to fall,” have an identity of signification as they probably 
have a community of origin, may appear from the connexion of mean- 
ing between yopa and pons, between orevdw and fundo. 


296 The Greek participle is not used as a substantive except in 
cases analogous to those which we have just discussed, namely, when 
the hypothetical use of the word has become quite indistinct. Thus 
the nouns ayua, dprua, dpyua, &c., though obviously participles from 
the roots ay-, dp7-, dpey-, &c. never occur except as feminine substan- 
tives. The same remark applies to the proper names EiaeiOua and 
KdaAyas, though the former signifies the pains of childbirth as well as 
the goddess: so Hesych.: eideOvias éviore pev ras Beds, énotre b€ Tas 
odvvas ; see Hom. Ji. XIX. 119, where the Scholiast explains cyé0e 
o eideOvias by wdivas Ewecyev. The form édev0w shows us the con- 
nexion between the feminines in -va and -w ; see above, § 257. (For the 
participial origin of Kadyas see our note on the Antigone, p. 136). The 
nouns in -rys and -rvs (§ 267) are strictly of participial origin; they 
are in fact connected with the verbals in -réos. These verbals very 
nearly correspond in meaning to the Latin gerundiva in -ndus, which 
are merely lengthened forms of the participle in -nts (§ 265). The 
idea of action is explicitly conveyed by the nouns in -rys, -rvs, which 
denote a doer and a doing respectively. It has not been sufficiently 
remarked that from the longer form -rnp, -rwp, into which the ending 
-rns is occasionally expanded, the Romans formed not only an active 
future participle, but also an abstract noun equivalent in meaning to 
those ending in -rvs. Thus, if scrip-tus meant “a writing” (cf. the 
supine scrip-tum “to write”), scrip-tor meant “a writer,” scrip-turus 
“a person about to write,” and scrip-tura again, “a writing.” We 
can scarcely imagine a more interesting subject of speculation to the 
linguistic philosopher than that which is presented by this class of 
words. It enables us to see how from the idea of proximity conveyed 
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by the second pronominal element (rvs-, -71s, -ovw), that of emanation 
is at once derived (-d7s, -Oev), and how we pass from this to an expres- 
sion of agency and an agent (-rns, -rnp, -twp). Then again we observe, 
how the notion of continuity, which is involved in that of agency, 
connects itself with that of futurity ; whence the continuous tense in 
Hebrew is so often a future (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 23 sqq.); and from 
this we get the idea of obligation, or the feeling that the performance of 
an act is continuously incumbent upon us (-réos). It is only by con- 
sidering the matter thus that we can understand the coincidence in 
meaning between the first and last term of the series -tus, -rvs, -réos, 
-tns, -Typ, -twp, -tor, -twra. The Latin and Greek verbals in -tus, 
-vvs strictly correspond in meaning to one another and to the infinitive. 
In Greek, the adjective in -7éos, derived from tvs, corresponds in mean- 
ing to the adjective in -ndus derived from the participle in -nts (above, 
§ 265). But the latter is strictly equivalent in meaning to the infi- 
nitive active, of which the so-called gerunds are only inflected cases 
(see Varronianus, p. 260 sqq.). Every thing therefore tends to con- 
firm the opinion that these expressions all spring from a common meta- 
physical origin. 


297 There are instances in Greek where scholars are still uncer- 
tain, whether a particular substantive-use or a general adjective-use 
is intended. We will select one which will give us an opportunity of cor- 
recting a general misinterpretation of some passages in the Greek poets. 
_. The word yepapos is in Homer an adjective, and an epithet of 
honor. Thus Priam, describing Agamemnon (J/. III. 170), says: 

kahov 8 ottw éyav ovrw idov opOarpoiow, 

oud otrw yepapdov Baciyi ydp avdpt ore, 
and Antenor, contrasting Ulysses with Menelaus (7. III. 211), says: 
; oTavTwy prev MevédAaos Umeipeyev evpéas @Lous, 

dupw 8 éCopévw, yepapwrepos rev ‘Odvecers, 

‘The Scholiast’s interpretation of the former is évtiov, of the latter év- 
TimoTtepos mpos d\yw, and we have no doubt he is right; yépas, yépwv, 
and ‘yepyuos or yépyv are explained in the same way by Hesychius: 
yépwv. emt pev Tov évripov—kixrynokev S€é yépovras apiotyas (Iliad. II. 
404), yépas yap 4 Tien’ yEeprvios evtysos, yépwv' yépny, Evtisos. 
Tepapos is formed by the common suffix -pos from the word yépas, 
“the privilege or peculiar gift of a person in authority,”—e.g. the 
first share of the booty and so forth—especially “the hereditary pri- 
vileges and prerogatives of a king:” in which sense it was equivalent 
to Epavos (see Welcker, Trilog. p. 381, note). Hence Thucydides says 
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of the old kings of Greece (I. 13): mporepov S€ foav éxt pnrots yépact 
matpixal Baoirera: accordingly yépovr-s (yépwv) was a person holding 
such privileges or authority, and yepovria or yepovocia was the name 
given to the ruling Senate at Sparta. The root of the word is gri- “ to 
take” or “‘ receive,” one of common occurrence in all the languages of 
the Indo-Germanic family, and probably the same with hri, of which 
we have said so much in the last chapter (see also p. 269). We do 
not believe that it is connected with yijpas, “old age,” which seems 
to be related to the Sanscrit root jrz, (jard) “to wear away ;’ and the 
use of yépwv, yepaios, as an apparent synonym for yypaios, is to be 
explained from the connexion of the ideas of age and dignity in the 
Greek mind. So that Homer says, very appositely for our purpose 
(IV. 323): 


Kedevow 
Bovdy Kai pvOoir to yap yépas eat! yepovTwoy, 
In Euripides (Suppl. 42) : 
ixeTevw oe, yepaid, yepapav éx 
cTOMaTwY TpOs yovv TimTovea TO Gov, 
we believe that the idea intended to be conveyed by the words yepaa 
and yepapey is not that of age, though both Aithra the person ad- 
dressed, and the chorus who are speaking, are represented as old 
women, but that of veneration or respect: “I beseech, you, O hon- 
oured dame, with a mouth paying you due respect, and falling down 
at your knee.” As yepapos is used as an epithet of the person who 
receives the yépas, so yepaipew is employed to denote the act of be- 
stowing the yépas, as when a greater share of any thing is given to a 
distinguished man (Homer, J/iad VII. 321): 
veto. & Alavra Sinvexéerot yéparpev 
iipws ’Arpetdns. 
Or when the worship of a divinity is spoken of (Plato, Legg. VII. 
799 A): Xopeias woiao: yepaiperv tHv ToTe Ovciav, There is no 
doubt, then, as to the meaning of the adjective or epithet yepapos. 
But there are two passages of Aischylus in which this word is clearly 
used as a substantive, and in both we have a dative plural. They are, 
Supplices, 672: 
Kal yepapoior mpec- 
BurodoKxo: yepov- 
tov Oupérta preyovtwv & 
ws TONS EV vEMOITO. 
And Agamemnon, 722: 
EOpeWvev S€ A€ovra 
civw Sopow ayahaKxTov 
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ovTws avip piropacron, 
év Biorov mpoTteneios 
Euepon; eipirdrasda, 
kal yepapots émixapTov. 
In consequence of the word rpecfutodcxo:, which precedes in the first 
passage, and ev¢:Adwaida in the second, every one has been led, not 
unnaturally it must be confessed, to translate yepapois in both passages 
“the aged men.” A little examination will show that the word is in 
both passages a synonym for yépac:. That yepapois does not mean 
“old men” in the first passage is clear: for how can altars, or rather 
the terraces round the altar (@vséda:: see Miiller, Anhang zu den 
Lumeniden, p. 35) be said to be loaded like a ship with freight 
(yéuew), and to blaze (prAéyew) with old men? That old men crowded 
round the altars is sufficiently stated by the epithet rpecPutoddxa, 
and the addition of a synonym for rpecfutais would be very unlike 
ZEschylus. That yepapots does not signify persons in the second pas- 
sage is clear from this, that when ériyapros governs a dative case of 
the person it always has the meaning “rejoiced over as by an enemy :” 
thus Aischyl. Prometh. 164: éy@pois éwiyapta rérovba (see the pas- 
sages quoted in Blomfield’s note); Thucydides, III. 67: o%krov dé 
afwrepor tvyxydvew of arpewés tt Tacyovtes Tav avOpuTwr* of dé 
Sixaiws, womep olde, Ta evavTia emiyapro eivar; and so émryaipw, 
when it governs the dative, as in Soph. Aj. 940: of 3 otv yedovTwv 
Kamiyapovrwy xaxois; but when the verb governs the accusative, it 
expresses merely a simple act of joy, like yaipw, ynfe, &c. with the 
same government (see Sophocl. Aj. 136, and Lobeck), and so émiyap- 
tos, without a dative of the person, signifies “joy-cansing, agreeable,” 
as in Sophocl. Trachin. 1262: ws ériyaprov redove’ dexovaiov Epyov, 
where the Scholiast rightly compares the Homeric éxwv déxovti ye 
Ovum. If, therefore, in the passage of the Agamemnon we take yepa- 
poi: in the sense “by means of gifts,” we shall have the natural sig- 
nification, “the young lion was tame, it gambolled with children, and 
was agreeable or pleasing, it caressed any one—when it was fed,” just 
as he says afterwards (725): pa:dpwros roti yeipa caivwv Te yaorpos 
avayxais. That yepapots, in the other passage, means “ with sacri- 
ficial offerings,” is shown by the use of the word @déyew (so in the 
Agamemnon, 91: Bwpot Seporcr PrEyovTat), and by the imitation 
of the whole passage in the Electra of Euripides (712 and following) : 
yopot 3 "Arpedav éyépapov oikous* 
Oupérar 8 énirvayto ypv- 
oniato, cehayeito 8 av aor 
mip éwiBwpiov Apyeiov. 
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We conclude, therefore, that in these passages yepapois represents the 
dative plural of yepapev, which has become permanent as a neuter 
substantive equivalent to yépas, just as the still longer, but analogous, 
adjective AvTypios is used by Pindar (Pyth. V. 99) in the neuter, as a 
synonym for Avtpov (see below, § 305). 


298 We have stated that the etymological distinction between the 
adjective and substantive is, that the former is generally capable by its 
inflexions of being attached to substantives of every gender. It will be 
easy to show that this sole etymological difference is the result of the 
syntactical use of adjectives. A great number of possessive adjectives 
are nothing more than genitive cases attracted by juxtaposition into a 
variety of inflexions. For instance, if, as is most probable, an older 
form of the genitive of dios, Sypowo, was Syuocio, what is this in rela- 
tion to Syucc.ws, but the crude-form of a new system of inflexions ? 
The same may be said of the comparatives in -1wv = -.ov-s, which refer to 
the still older genitive in -1ov=-c.0ov (§ 165), and the weakened geni- 
tive may still be recognised in such adjectives as ypuceos from ypucos. 
The verb-adjectives or participles must also be considered as formed 
from fixed inflexions ; for what external difference is there between the 
indicative rvmrovt: = tvmrove. and the imperative rutrovrey, on the 
one hand, and the dative singular and genitive plural of the participle 
on the other? The participle is nothing but the crude-form of the verb 
with a pronominal suffix, which may or may not become the expression 
of certain persons of the finite moods, but which is here made the basis 
of a set of inflexions which, from their capability of fusion or harmony 
with the analogies of substantives, are used as adjectives. Mr Garnett, 
who has referred to this principle in his instructive paper “On the 
Formation of Words, by the further Modification of Inflected Cases” 
(Proceed. of Phil. Soc, Vol. III. p..9 sqq.), seems to haye overlooked 
the distinction between those nouns which are formed from oblique 
cases, by the mere appendage of a new system of inflexions, and a dif- 
ferent class of secondary structures, which affix to the new crude-form 
the pronominal terminations enumerated in a preceding chapter. Thus, 
it is plain to see on the one hand, that dyu0-c.0-s is merely the geni- 
tive dnuc-c1o made the vehicle of a new set of case-endings, and that 
xXprocos, xdveos, &c. are similarly derived from weaker forms of the 
genitive. But it is equally clear, on the other hand, that a form. like 
igios contains something more than an oblique case and a new system of 
case-endings ; and a comparison of ‘I@i-«Arjs, Oi-Aevs, &c. would lead us 
to doubt whether the first part is to be regarded as merely the dative of 
ts. The same remark applies to the forms rjuepricios and yuarios, which 
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Mr Garnett would derive from the datives sjuépyor and #pari, but 
which appear to us to be formed from the nominatives rju¢épy and ruar- 
=ijpapt, by the addition of the affixes -c1os and -tos (above, § 254). 
Nor does there seem to be any necessity for deriving oixeios from o%ko: or 
oie, when the appendage of tos to the regular crude-form oix(2") of oixos 
suggests itself at once. With regard to forms like Bia:os, we should com- 
pare them with ica-ios, tpira-ios, &c. from iton[poipal, rpirn [rpepa], 
&c.; and though, according to the principle laid down above (§ 165), 
the comparatives pecai-repos, idiai-repos, icai-repos, &c. presume a 
derivation from the locative adverbs péoy, itfa, ton, &c. we must not 
apply this to the very different case of formations in -1s from the 
nominative in 7=ya (above, §254). This is still farther indicated by the 
accent of radaids, compared with that of icaios, &c., for this shows that 
the affix, by which the adjective was formed from sada, contained at 
least an additional :, so that madai-0s = wadat-t0s = wadai-xos. There 
seems to us to be the same objection to Mr Garnett’s theory respecting 
the derivation of the participle from an ablative of the verbal root. It 
has been shown above that the ablative-sign was something more than 
a’ mere -7, that it was in fact the affix -c1ov, which appears as -@ev, 
-Onv, -0a,-da. Now it is clear that this, like other forms of the geni- 
tive, may become the vehicle of a new set of case-endings, as we see in 
patronymics in -d7s, and in the forms in -d.os, &c. But we have no 
such forms in the participles, which merely interpose -For- or -vr- 
between the root of the verb and the case-endings. The adverbs in 
Sov, -dnv, -da are in fact cases of the participles in -vr =-vd, or of the 
verbal nouns in 6-; and it is not consistent with sound philology to 
suppose that a mere crude-form is equivalent to a case formed upon 
it. The ablative forms of currendo and cursu do not prove the 
ablative nature of currens, which is really equivalent to currendus 
(§ 265). 

- There are many adjectives which are immoveable or not capable 
of a variety of flexion (Lobeck, Paralipom. p. 189), and these, when 
placed by the side of the noun-substantive, constitute it to all intents 
and purposes one of those compound words in which the genius of the 
Greek and Sanscrit languages is most strikingly developed, the only 
difference being, that in the former instance the inflexions of case are 
preserved, while those of gender are neglected ; whereas in the latter 
the crude-form only is prefixed. Most adjectives, however, vary in 
gender, number, and case with the noun to which they belong, and are 
either the predicate of the sentence of which the noun is the subject, or 
stand as the representative of some case (mostly the genitive) of another 
noun dependent upon the substantive in question, just as, conversely, the 
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genitive case of a substantive may stand as a substitute for an epithet, 
see Soph. Antig. 114: yiovos wrépuy: for yrovén; Electra, 19: aor pwv 
evppovn for aorepoesoa, &c. In much the same way we have, Soph. 
Antig. 795: évapyns Brepapwv tyepos. 


299 From this it will be seen that the use of adjectives at all is 
entirely logical or syntactical, for an adjective when distinct from the 
substantive, that is, when not a mere epithet, is a predicate as con- 
trasted with the subject (above, § 124). Although we do not profess 
to discuss the syntax of the Greek language in these pages, yet as the 
very essence of the adjective is syntactical (its etymological distinction 
being merely an accident), and as its different value, according as it is 
used with or without the article, is a point which teachers of Greek 
find it most difficult to impress upon their pupils, we shall indulge in 
some remarks on the subject. 


300 Every noun in the Greek language, however vague and gene- 
ral its signification may be, is capable of forming the subject of a pro- 
position, if it only has prefixed to it that simplest form of the demon- 
strative, which we call the article ; and if two nouns occur in connexion, 
one of which has, and the other wants, the article, the former is related 
to the latter as subject is to predicate. This is a fact which must be 
always kept in mind by every one who would translate the Greek 
authors correctly. An adjective, in our acceptation of the name, is an 
epithet of the substantive with which it is joined, and the difficulty 
which we experience in practically teaching the Greek language is, to 
convince the learner, that no noun, though with variable gender, can be 
considered as an adjective when it stands alone, while the substantive to 
which it refers has the article prefixed, but that it is always a predicate, 
or asserts something of the noun, even though they should both of 
them be in oblique cases. Another assertion of the same principle is, 
that no participle or verbal adjective in -vr, or -evos, can be considered 
as an adjective, unless it be subjoined to an article, in which case it is 
equivalent to the relative pronoun with a finite verb and a definite 
antecedent. Etymologically considered, the article, the relative, and 
the affix of the genitive case, are equally derived from the pronoun 
denoting proximity (§ 148), and the definiteness which is implied 
by all three is due to the expression of nearness. The difference 
between the relative and the definite article consists, as we have already 
seen (§ 243), in this, that the former preserves the subjective form 
throughout all cases and genders, and has the case-ending in the nomi- 
native, whereas the case-ending s of the nominative is wanting in the 
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article, because that suffix is appended to the noun with which it is 
connected, and the element -/a is used for the neuter and for the 
oblique cases of the masculine and feminine. Thus we see that the 
relative is especially subjective, or that its function, when it has a defi- 
nite antecedent, is to express by periphrasis a definition or epithet as 
distinguished from a predication or assertion. And this view is not 
to be qualified by the fact that with an indefinite antecedent the rela- 
tive sentence becomes hypothetical or virtually adverbial. Considered 
with reference to its origin, the relative sentence is necessarily definitive 
or descriptive, and its own true nature is not affected by the occasional 
circumstance that the antecedent, by which it stands in an adjectival 
relation, is an adverbial or general term: so that the definition is, like 
all hypotheses, in that case, of a frequentative nature. Thus, if we say: 
Lwxparns os ravra edidacke, dyabos jv, we make a single predication of 
an individual specially defined; but if we say: os av tatra diddoxn, 
ayabov vopiCw, we repeat the predication of all who may answer to the 
definition, which is, in itself, as much a definition as before. Now the 
Greek participle active exhibits the pronominal form, which, in the in- 
strumental case, furnishes the third person plural of the verb, inflected 
through all its cases and genders, and the participle passive is another 
pronominal form, which, in the locative, constitutes the infinitive 
active, similarly inflected. Thus, tvrrovts=tvmrove: means “ striking 
performed by an indefinite number of persons” = “ they strike,” which 
is merely conditional, for no particular persons are mentioned: whence 
the idea of striking:in general is naturally deduced, and tumrrovt-s 
=TUmTwv means “a person who strikes, if there is one”=“if he 
strikes ;” therefore the participle alone implies a condition only. <Ac- 
cordingly, the verb, without a nominative, and the participle, stand on 
the same footing as mere hypotheses, which are not, though they are 
capable of becoming, assertions: in other words, they are merely pre- 
dicates without a subject. In the logical or syntactical condition of the 
Greek language, they become the predicates of a sentence, when a 
nominative case (which should properly consist of a noun with the 
article) is prefixed to the verb, and when some case of a noun (also 
preceded by an article) is placed in connexion with the participle; the 
former becomes an affirmative sentence, the latter a dependent one, 
expressed in our language by the finite verb with some particle of con- 
nexion. But both the verb and the participle constitute not the sen- 
tence itself, but the subject of it, when we prefix to the former, not the 
nominative with the article, but the relative pronoun with a definite 
antecedent : and to the latter, not the noun and article, but the definite 
article alone. Thus, éxeivos és didw-7:, “he who gives”=0 Sidovr-s 
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(8i8ous) “the giver ;” and hence it is that the epithet or adjective in 
the proper sense of the term is equivalent either to the verb with the 
relative, or to the participle with the article; for ¢ a@ya0o-: dv0pwmo-s 
is identical in signification with both 6 dv@pwmo-s 6-s ayalo-s éorw, 
and o av@pwro-s, 6 ev moiyd-vr-s (roy). So that, in fact, the adjec- 
tive, which, from its variety of flexion, requires the guidance of an 
article, before it can be regarded either as an epithet or as a substantive, 
_ that is to say, before it can be used as a subject, is to be considered in 
the same light with the participle, which differs from the verb only in 
having variable inflexions. Whereas, conversely, when the adjective 
and participle stand after an article, and unconnected with any sub- 
stantive, they are substantives to all intents and purposes, for their 
variation of gender is excluded by the nature of the case; and adjec- 
tives or participles, which have been long used in this way, may become 
regular nouns appellative, like the adjectives in -«y, or the word yepapév, 
‘mentioned above, or even proper names, like Xdpwv, Kadyas, and the 
patronymics referred to in the last chapter (above, § 267). 


301 An application of these principles will enable us to classify 
and explain all the various uses of the Greek participle and adjective. 
We have seen that the etymological difference between the adjective 
and substantive is limited to the parallelism of inflexion to which the 
former, and the participle, are generally liable: and we have shown 
generally that this is a formative process arising from the contrivances 
of syntax. The main business of syntax, as the handmaid of logic, is 
to distinguish accurately between the subject and the predicate. Now 
we have endeavoured to show in another place (Greek Grammar, Arts, 
404, 414), that there are three different kinds or classes of predicates, 
which we have termed (A) Primary, when there is nothing between 
the subject and the predicate, except the copula, either expressed or 
implied ; thus, in the phrase: of Adyor Yevoeis eiciv, “the words are 
false,” the adjective Wevdet is a primary predicate; (B) Secondary, 
when the predicate is connected with the subject through a verb, which 
already contains a primary predicate ; thus, in the phrase: of Adyar 
Weviets €déyOncav, “the words were spoken, and they were false = the 
words which were spoken were false,” two circumstances are predicated 
of A0oyor, first, the utterance, and, secondly, the falsity ; consequently, 
wevders is a secondary predicate; (C) Tertiary, when in the second 
case there is also a wpoAn Wis, or anticipation of a distinct predication 
of something additional; in other words, when the whole of the secon- 
dary predication is subordinated to a primary predication, which refers 
to a different subject ; thus, in the phrase: 0 pavris rovs Adyous Nev: 
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dete A€yer (Soph. Gd. T. 526), “the prophet speaks words, and they 
are false” =“‘the words, which the prophet speaks, are false,” we have 
the secondary predication of Aoyor Weviets AEyovra attached, by mpd- 
Anus, to the primary predication o pavtis Aéyer, 1. €. Eoti Eywv, “the 
prophet is speaking.” Now the vehicle of this rpoAqWis is the accu- 
sative case Acyous; and cases of nouns, as predicating specially some 
secondary relation, are themselves secondary predicates. Therefore, the 
mpodnVs is rightly termed a tertiary predicate, and this zpoAn Vis is 
contained in the adjective \-evdeis, here used in the accusative case. 


302 From this we see, that all three classes of predicates may be ~ 
expressed by the adjective, according to different syntactical usages; 
but a primary predicate might be expressed not only by an unappro- 
priated adjective or participle, but also by an attributive or general 
substantive, as: pavtis jv o Kadyas, and by a finite verb considered 
as including a participle, as: 6 payris Aéyer=EaTt A€yuv. Again, the 
secondary predicate might be expressed not only by an adjective in the 
nominative case, as in the instance given above, but by a similar use 
of the substantive, as in the line of Homer (J/. II. 673): Nipevs, ds 
KaAdoros avyp vxo “Idov HAVev, where it is predicated of Nireus, not 
only that he went to Troy, but also, which is the main point, though 
the secondary predication, that he was the handsomest man among 
those who went thither. And not only have we the nominative with 
verbs which admit of this apposition. The oblique cases of nouns are 
used with all classes of verbs to convey the idea of a secondary pre- 
dicate; and we have seen that the tertiary predicate is a mpcAnWie 
springing out of this usage. If we say for example: o Zwxparys 
éxyer, we have a primary predication ; for we speak of Socrates as 
having; but the sentence is incomplete; because the transitive verb 
conveys no definite meaning without an expression of the object. When 
therefore we add the accusative case \vyrjv, we state what it is that 
Socrates possesses, and, however little we may be in the habit of 
regarding the fact from this point of view, we add a fresh predication ; 
for the sentence: o Zuxparys & éxe: Wuyxnv, is really equivalent to the 
two sentences: “Socrates is possessed of something, and the thing 
which he possesses is a soul.” The accusative, then, is like the other 
oblique cases, an adverbium or éxigpnua properly so called; i. e. it 
derives its significance from and through the verb, by which it stands, 
or by which it is governed, as the phrase is. The particles, which we 
term adverbs, are merely oblique cases of nouns, pronouns, or adjec- 
tives, which express generally the time, place, cause, form, or manner 
of an action. It is this generality of reference which constitutes the 
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distinction between the adverb and the oblique case of a noun, The 
latter implies a special object ; the former is applicable to all objects. 
Thus we may say with reference to different objects, 6 mais tatdooe Tov 
évov, or Tov Kuva; but we may add the expression of manner or degree 
to any such special statement; as tatdcoe: ioyvpas, or apportictws. 
So also, a dative case expressing the instrument may occasionally be~ 
come attached to the verb in such a way as to complete its signification, 
or to take the place of a merely adverbial adjunct ; thus xreiver Fier is 
virtually one word, quite as much as £:oxrovet. The Greek idiomatic 
usage will enable us to explain this satisfactorily with reference to the 
- predication quoted above. The verb éxw is constantly used in a neuter 
sense, or the reflexive pronoun is dispensed with, whenever this verb is 
construed with ev or any adverb in-ws. Thus, it is a complete sen- 
tence if we say: o Xwxparns Eye: xadws, “ Socrates is (= has himself) 
well,” Socrates bene se habet. To this phrase we may add the specifi~ 
cation of a particular object, which will be expressed by the genitive or 
accusative, according to the reference intended. If we say o Zwxparns 
Kadws Exe: tHv \ruynv, we give the immediate object of the verb: “ So- 
crates has his soul well.” But if we say o Zwxpdrys Kkad@s Eyer Tis 
Wvyxns, we mean that “as to his soul, he is well,” where the sentence 
is doubly adverbial. The former of these phrases may be expressed 
equally well by the commonest form of the wpoAn\is or tertiary pre- 
dicate. Thus, if we affirmed the jocular hypothesis, which the philo- 
sopher is represented as making in his argument with Callicles (Plato, 
Gorgias, p. 486 D), we might say: o Zwxparns ypvony eiye THY Wuyny, 
which would imply, not only that ‘‘ Socrates had a soul,” but also that, 
“the soul, which he had, was golden.” This tertiary predication is 
particularly common in those cases in which the secondary predication 
is assumed in the very terms of the expression. For instance, we might 
assume that “ Socrates had a soul,” or that “a prophet, if he speaks at 
all, speaks words.” But the same assumption in regard to the objec- 
tive case is equally obvious in those passages in which the unwary 
student is most liable to convert the ulterior predication into an epithet. 
Thus, in the description of the lines around Platea, Thucydides speaks 
of the circumvallation itself as something known and assumed, but 
he finds it necessary to state that the lines were double, one wall 
being intended to check the sallies of the besieged, the other to resist 
the attacks of a relieving army. He says, therefore, (III. 21): ve 
Teiyos éiye Svo Tovs wepicrovs, which most readers would be cons 
tented to translate “the wall had two circles,” but which must mean 
that “the circles, which—as a matter of course—it had, were two in 
number.” 
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303 As all additional references in a proposition are connected 
with the subject through the root, it is clear that they are all adverbs 
or secondary predicates, if they are in the same case with the subject, 
but tertiary predicates, if they are connected with some object of the 
verb, which is itself a secondary predicate. It is also clear that a verb 
may be the vehicle of any number of such additional and accessary 
statements. Thus we might ask not only “how Socrates does,” but 
“how he does as to body,” or “how he does in regard to health,” (Plato 
Gorg. p. 514 p), and we might combine the answer to these two ques- 
tions in one proposition: kadws éye: 0 Lwxpdrns TO copa Tpos vyicav, 
where it is clear that the verb éye: is assisted by three adverbs or 
adverbial phrases expressing the manner, the object, and the relations 
of the existing state of Socrates. To return then to our immediate 
‘object—the adjective:—as on the one hand, there are adjectives and 
participles, which have fixed themselves in use as substantives, so on the 
other hand there are many words with moveable inflexions, which have 
a confirmed tendency towards an adverbial usage; and some of them 
are then used specially and in a different sense from that which they 
bear as epithets. Such are the pronouns and adjectives which denote 
separation, locality, quantity, &c.; ¢.g. avros, povos, péros, was, aAAos, 
éxacros, &c. Not to trouble ourselves with a discussion of the usages 
of all these words, which would be necessary in a more elementary 
treatise, it will be sufficient if we take av’ros as an example of the prin- 
ciple to which we refer. It is well known that if avvos has the article 
it is merely definitive—in fact, it merely strengthens the article. By 
a little emphasis we can make “the man” o avyp, equivalent to “the 
same man,” 0 avtos avyjp. When airos stands by itself and in an 
oblique case without the article, it is the pronoun of unemphatic refer- 
ence, like the Latin is or the Hebrew affix j or FJ. Thus 4 yun 
avrov is perfectly equivalent to uwor ejus or SAWN. But if airs 
stands by the side of a noun already defined, and is not itself, by 
’ means of the article, included in the definition, it becomes adverbial, or 
serves as a secondary predicate ; thus 6 advyp avtos means “the man 
considered by himself,” or “alone.” The full force of this adverbial 
usage is perhaps nowhere so clearly seen as in the idiomatic employ- 
ment of the dative plural to signify a collective accompaniment. In 
such phrases as mévre vais €AaBov, kai piav TovTwv avtois avdpdow 
(Thucyd. IV. 14), “they took five ships, and one of these together 
with its whole crew,” or “men and all,” we see that the adjunct avrots 
avipacw is as much a Seeonilary statement as if we had said, in a dis- 
tinct proposition, xa! of avopes edn pOycav woavtas, 
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There are many adjectives, which are used not only as epithets, but 
also as secondary predicates of place, cause, or manner. We have 
the first and third of these by the side of an epithet in Soph. Ajaa, 
594 sqq.: 

@ krewa Tadapis, ov pév mov 
vaies GAumAayKTOS Eevdaipwy 
macw mwepipaytos alei, 


where xAewa is the epithet, and dd:mAaykros the local predicate, 
whereas evdainwv and mepipavtos are predicates of manner: “ thou, O 
glorious Salamis, dwellest in the midst of the breakers ever happy and 
glorious.” These predicates of manner are often best rendered by a 
primary predicate, as: “thou art happy and glorious, where thou 
dwellest :” Thucyd. III. 56: érépyecQe Sewoi, “you are formidable, 
when you attack.” Sometimes, this predicate expresses the cause of 
the main predication ; as in Soph. Antig. 941: CevxyOn ofvyodos mais 
o Apvavros, “he was bound, because he was so keen in his wrath.” Id. 
Trach. 936: 
xavravd’ o mats Svoryvos ovr oduppatan 
éAcineT ovdev, 

‘the boy, like a miserable creature as he was,” or “ for he was a mise- 
rable creature.” When the Greeks wish to express very strongly this 
mixture of the manner and cause, they add the mere adverb to the 
adjective ; thus: 
" KaKOS KAKWS Tapnce VUKTOS ovK ev nea (Eurip. Troad. 448), 
‘since you are a base wretch, you shall be buried in a base manner ;” 
dy & Ovyatep Stws TO Kavotv Kary Kadws oices (Aristoph. Ach. 253), 
“as you are a pretty lass, bear the basket prettily.” In the passage 
from Esch. Agam. 444, explained above, (p. 296) a:@avos expresses the 
cause, and taxvmopos the manner. The Latin writers imitate this 
idiom ; thus Virgil. neid V. 447: 

Ipse gravis, grayiterqne ad terram pondere vasto 

Concidit, 
These adverbial adjectives sometimes express the effect of the main 
verb, Thus we have, Soph. Aj. 955: 

€uor TiKpos TéOvnxev 4 KElvois yAvukus, 

aura 8€ rEpmvds, 
i. e. “the effect of his death was grief to me and joy to his enemies, 
but to himself it brought pleasure.” 
So Eurip. Hippol. 796: 

Avmnpos ruiv Toved dv €xXirot dopous. 

Thucyd. III. 23: xpvoraddAos éwernye: ov /2éBasos ev airy. 
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304 Cases sometimes occur in the Greek poets, in which there is an 
accumulation of adjectives about a single substantive, and their accu- 
rate or syntactical classification depends entirely on the proper applica- 
tion of the principles which we have been endeavouring to explain. 
Thus, to take the well-known passage in Sophocles, @d. Col. 718: 

ad & evyperpos ExmayN aria 

XEpst TwapaTToueva wraTa 

OpwoKxe: Tay ExaTouToswy 

Nupiswv axodov0os, 
we have the following collection of adjectives, &c. all referring to the 
substantive wAdry, either immediately or through the verb Opacxe:: 
(1) einpetpos, epithet; (2) éxwayda, adverb of manner; (3) adja, 
local predicate = adverb of place ; (4) yepsi, predication of instrumental- 
ity; (5) taparropévn, predicate of time ; (6) axoAovGos, noun in appo- 
sition, which virtually involves the main category of the whole sen- 
tence ; so that the simple proposition: 4 mAarn Opwoxe:, “the oar is 
bounding,” is expanded thus: “the well-poised (1) oar, when graspt 
(5) by the hands (4), bounds wonderfully (2) in the sea (3), keeping 
pace with (6) the hundred feet of the Nereids.” This classification is 
of the utmost importance to those who would really understand the 
Greek poets. Perhaps the first scholar, who treated this subject 
accurately, was K. O. Miiller, in his review of Lobeck’s edition of 
the Ajax (Gott. Gel. Anz. 1838, p. 1110. Kleine Schriften, I. 
p- 310), where he has applied this doctrine to the passages which we 
have quoted from Soph. Aj. 594, Gd. Col.'718. He justly remarks 
that “we should separate from one another more accurately than has 
hitherto been done, not only in the interpretation, but in the punctu- 
ation also, the adjectiva attributa, which are already in thought con- 
nected with the subject; the predicata, which are connected with it 
only through the verb, and to which we must refer the so-called 
adverbial and proleptic structures of adjectives ; and the apposita, which 
do not come in until after the inner developement of the sentence; and 
in each of these cases we should farther distinguish the subdivisions.” 


305 Although all this is obvious enough when stated plainly and 
directly, and though the fact must be known to every one who has any 
pretension to the name of a Greek scholar, it is, as we have before said, 
very difficult to impress these distinctions upon the young student ; we 
shall, therefore, make no apology for showing by a few examples the 
application of the principle to the commonest constructions in Greek, 
We feel the more justified in doing so as even the most eminent scholars 
have occasionally fallen into the mistake of confusing the epithet with 

I12 
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the tertiary predicate. These errors may be divided into three classes. 
(a) When the commentator has mistranslated the existing text. (0) 
When a true reading is altered from a misapprehension of the construc- 
tion. (c) When, for the same reason, a corruption is left in the text. 
(a) The most. singular blunder of this sort is that which Brunck, 
Blomfield, and Wellauer have committed in construing rys evrpa€ias 
cwtnpos in Aschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 209: 
TleBapyia yap €or: ths Evrpaftias 
pntnp, yun Xwrhpos. wd Eyer Aoyos, 
the meaning of which clearly is, “Obedience is the mother of good 
fortune, and the wife of Jove the Saviour; such is the saying.” The 
last part of the Aoyos we find in another form in Soph. Antig. 676: 
Tov o 0 p0ovpéevwy 

owe Ta TOMA cwpal’ 4 TeBbapyia. 
Hermann in his edition of Aristotle’s Poetic. c. TV. § 16, where we 
have xal tov Aoyov mpwraywneryy mapecxevace, writes as follows 
(p- 109): Sextam tragedia formam instituit Aischylus, secundo addito 
actore, unde primarum partium actor exstitit, quem Aristoteles oyov 
mpwtaywnorny vocat, male a Twiningio et Buhlio intellectum, So that 
he makes tpwraywueorny an epithet, whereas it is a predicate, as it is 
correctly rendered by Twining (“‘he made the dialogue the principal 
part of Tragedy”), whose interpretation is adopted by Buhle. On 
Pindar, Pyth. V. 99: To KadXinnov AvTHptov damavav pédos Yapiev, 
Béckh writes as follows: “ junge péAos Ka\AinKov Xapiev AuTnptov dama- 
vav: KadXinxov est adjectivum ad pédos, ut Nem. IV. 16, atque etiam 
Autnpiov Sanavav adjectivum est ;” and his construction is adopted by 
Dissen. But, as we have shown in our note on the passage, ro Avt#piov 
is put for AvTpov, so that To Avtijpiov daravay is analogous to AvTpov 
kanatwv (Isthm. VII. 1), and pédros yapiev is an explanatory appo- 
sition: “the triumphal guerdon of his costs, a sweet song.” We might 
expect to find examples of the same inadvertence in Dr Arnold’s notes 
on Thucydides, for perfectly accurate scholarship was not one of the 
many excellences of that great teacher. Thus in IV. 86, he translates: 
ovse acagn Thy édevbepiav vomiCw emiepew, “nor am I minded to offer 
you a dim and doubtful liberty,” just as he had rendered the parallel 
passage in the preceding chapter: aotkov TH éevOepiav émiepew, “I 
shall be charged with offering you a false liberty,” although the preced- 
ing passage : THv aitiav ovx &Fw TisTHY ATodEKvUVaL is correctly given 
in his version: “the reason of your not joining me I shall never be able 
to make out to men’s satisfaction ;” for it is clear that in all three cases 
there is a prolepsis or tertiary predication—“ no one will believe the 
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alleged reason ;” “the freedom which I offer will be thought a cloke 
for meditated injustice ;” “I do not think that the freedom which I 
offer need be the cause of any misapprehension.” But we are more 
surprised to find an instance of similar carelessness in Dr C. Words- 
worth, who might have been expected to inherit a special regard for the 
position of the Greek article. In his Athens and Attica, p. 180, we 
find an extract from Philostratus (Vita Herodis Soph. 11): xaxeitva 
mept tev Llavabyvaiwy rovtTwr iKovov, mwémAov peéev avnpOa trys vews 
noi ypapys civ otpip te xoAr@, which is thus translated: “I have 
heard this description of the Panathenaic festival: they tell me that a 
Peplus, more lovely than a picture, was hung from the ship wafted by 
its swelling bosom.” Now it is clear from the passage that the ship 
was not wasted by the sail, but moved by machinery on the ground 
(émvyeiow pnyavais) ; consequently, it was necessary to predicate of the 
Peplus that it was artificially distended, as if filled by a favourable 
wind ; and Dr Wordsworth’s translation, which substitutes an epithet 
for the predicate, conveys no such idea. (4) In Longinus de sublimi- 
tate, § vi. we find that the first and most important of the five 
sources of sublimity is described as: ro wept tas vonces adpernBorov, 
where the correction @dpemiGonov is fully justified by the parallel cases of 
everriBoNos and peyaderiBoros (see Dindorf ad Steph. Thes. III. 1502). 
Instead of this Ruhnken has not hesitated to propose an unintelligible 
solecism. He says: “ Longinus, ni fallor, scripserat: to mept ras 
vonoes adpas exnforov.” Those who have objected to this emenda- 
tion have not remarked that it is opposed to the vital principles of 
Greek syntax. Conversely, Elmsley and Burges, from not perceiving 
the construction, have extruded the article from the following passage 
of Euripides (Toad. 398): 

Tlapis 8 éynue tyv Aros, ynpas S€ py 

arywouevov TO KHodos eiyev év Sopars. 
Here Elmsley, following in the steps of Mr Burges, proposes to read 
the second line thus: 

ovywpevov Tt Koos elyev av dSopors*, 





* Elmsley’s note (ad Med. 416), is as follows: “ Troad. 398: Iapis & éynue rHv 
Aids, yijuas 6é wn cvywpevov +6 Kidos (recte Burgesius cvywpevdy te K7jdos) ely’ 
dv év ddnos. Ita Burgesius, Scheeferus, et Matthie. Vulgatam elyev év dduois 
retinuit Seidlerus. Certissime reponendum elyev dv dduors. Noster Helen. 765: rods 
Beobs Exwy Tis dv irous, dplorny pavTixriy Exot ddpors.”” Mr Burges has favoured us 
with a communication on the subject of his conjecture. He says, very truly, that the 
év is indispensable, “as is shewn by Burney, or rather Porson, in the Monthly Rev. 
1789, p. 245,” and that to obviate all difficulties, he would now read: Zvywyuevdv y’ dv 
Koos etxev év dduors, for that dv is absolutely requisite. We have stated above our 
reason for dispensing with av. 
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Mr Burges says: “nihil hic habet articulus.” It seems to us com- 
pletely at variance with the spirit of the Greek language to omit the 
article here. For a participle like ovywevov could not be a mere epi- 
thet, when used without the article, though it naturally follows the 
verb e?yev, as the expression of a continuous result. With regard to 
the av, which is substituted for év, we think, in the first place, that the 
preposition is required here; and that the av, so far from being neces- 
sary, would actually weaken the meaning. For as the matter was all 
past and gone, the only apodosis allowable here would be the aorist 
with av. No one would say of Paris after his death, e?yev dv, “he 
would have,” but éoyev dv, “he would have had.” As it is, Euripides, 
referring no doubt to the humble connexion between Paris and C&none, 
makes Cassandra say that: ‘“ Paris married (aor. i. ¢. as one act) Jove’s 
daughter ; but by not having married her (i.e. if this act had been 
omitted), he thereby continued to keep his marriage affinity in the 
obscurity which originally belonged to it.” (c) We have removed 
a gross soleecism from Pindar, Jsthm. III. 23, by reading: O@varev diép- 
yxovra Bidrov rédos, instead of ro Biov rédXos, in which the editors 
acquiesce, although the article is omitted in several MSS. And we 
have similarly expunged the article, which Béckh had inserted in 
Isthm. VII. 39, where he reads, contrary to all syntax: Qedpopoy orae- 
ca to yépas. In Aischylus, Choéph. 489, all the editors, so far as we 
know, silently accept the reading : 
ap opOov aipas pittatov Td cov Kapa; 

which is an indefensible solcecism ; for it is clear that the tertiary predi- 
cate is expressed by op@0v, and that #iArarov has no place here unless 
as an epithet to «apa, which, from the position of the article, it cannot 
be. We believe that the true reading is pArarous, just as we find 
in the reply of Orestes which follows: #ro: Sixnv tadrde ovppaxov 
giro. We remark in passing that we should infer from the word 
érewarnv in v. 503, that the last ten lines should be equally divided 
between the two interlocutors, Electra and Orestes, namely, that we 
should assign to Electra, vv. 493—496, and to Orestes, vv. 497—502 : 
so that he will begin his little speech with otrw ydp, just as in 476. 
Again, in Raphones (Ajan, b13)s 

Kat Tana TEeVXN pyr ayovapyat Ties 

Ojcove’ "Axaios, py® 6 Aupewy énos— 
all the editors (except Schiifer, who proposes to omit the article) have 
passed over the solcecism in the last words; and it is even defended by 
Schneider in his edition of Plato’s Respublica, Vol. II. p. 319, and 
by W. Dindorf. We read o Avpewy éuoi, The word Avpewy stands 
on the same footing with drarewy, &c. It is the weakened form of a 
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participle used as a noun; for as we have arar#, drataw, aratewy, for 
aratawv, we might have Avpy, Avpaw, Avuewv, for Avudwv, The verb 
Avpdw does not exist, nor is the lengthened form Avyaivw used in the 
active by the best Attic writers; they employ only the deponent Avpai- 
voxat, Which is properly followed by the dative, as we are told by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (ub. 931, Avpawepevoy trois peipaxios): 
Avpavopevov, avtt tov éewpiCovta, ovtws S€ avtois cuvnOes, ovy', 
TA peipaxia Avpatvouevov, mpos 6 kat to yx. (though Xenophon 
and others make it govern the accusative also) ; and even in the later 
writers, when the active Avuaivew occurs, it is construed with the dative, 
as in Libanius, IV. p. 350: ra Avuyvavta trois tpaypact. It is, there- 
fore, by no means unlikely that Avuewy should be construed with the 
dative (for such nouns govern the same case as the verbs from which 
they are derived), and that the ignorant transcriber should not perceive 
it and write éuds. A similar soloecism has been remedied by a similar 
correction in Eurip. Hippol. 683, where the Copenhagen MS. supports 
the reading éuoi, and in Theocritus, XX VII. 58: repréyovoy roincas 
éuot paxos, where the common editions have éycv ; the final v, o, « are 
very like one another in the MSS. If any one objects that Avuewy is 
usually found with the genitive (as in Eurip. Hippolyt. 1068), there 
would be no objection to the emphatic €uov at the end of the line. 
But the rule is, to prefer the facilior lectio, especially when it involves 
the difficilior interpretatio, and the transition from éudés to époi, is 
easier than that to épuov. 

We might bring forward a great many other instances of the igno- 
rance or inadvertence of scholars with regard to this fundamental prin- 
ciple of Greek construction; indeed, the remark which Valckenaer 
made, when he stated the rule, is still applicable—credi vix potest 
quam frequenter in minutis hisce fuerit ab hominibus etiam Grece 
perdoctis peccatum (ad Herod. 1. 180). That English scholars should 
not have observed this, after the publication of Middleton’s elabo- 
rate treatise, is still more wonderful; for, although that book is based 
upon a theory opposed to all sound views of the philosophy of lan- 
guage, it at least stated distinctly enough the rule that the subject 
is generally found with the article and the predicate without it (p. 53. 
foll. ed. Rose). 


306 The following examples will explain to the young student 
the influence of the article in determining whether a given adjective or 
participle is to be considered as an dvopa, or asa pupa. ‘O Bacirevwv 
is a synonym for o BaciAevs, but BaciAevwv means “ during his reign,” 
“when or if he is reigning :” for example, Kipos 6 Bacievwy, is “ Cy- 
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rus the king,” but Bacivevwy o Kipos, “ Cyrus, when he was king.” 
‘O devxes Yraos means “ the white horse,” but Aeucos o Yrmos, “the 
horse is white.” ‘O @povev is “the wise or prudent man,” but So- 
phocl. Ed. Tyr. 316: 


ged, pev* dpoveiv ws dewov EvOa py TéAN 
Aver PpovowvTt, 


means “ what a sad thing it is to be wise, in cases where it is unpro- 
fitable (does not pay) to be wise,” so that the participle is equivalent 
to the infinitive; comp. Gd. Tyr. 863: ef por Evvein pépovts poipa 
Tav evoeTTOV ayveiav AOywr, Epyou te wavros, and Liysias (de eversa 
republica, p. 174, 1. 14.): ovx a&£iov mwoddAaks ypyobar cvpBovrois ois 
ovdé amak edvorréeAnce weWopevors. “H BéBasos yapis would mean “the 
lasting obligation,” but the Corcyreans say “it is their business to 
show that their gratitude will be lasting,’—ws «at ryv yapw PeBaiov 
éfovew (Thucyd. I. 32), and thus they tell the Athenians (in the fol- 
lowing chapter): “that by receiving as allies people whose dearest 
interests were at stake, they would confer the favour with as indelible 
a record as possible,” ws av padiora per’ deiuvnorou paprupiov Thy Yapw 
xatabeiobe, The following passage contains a good exemplification of 
the uses of the participle, both as dvoua and frua; Thucydides I. 36: 
Kat OTw TadE Evudépovra peév Sone? A€yerOar HoBeira Sé pH Oi aita 
meOopevos Tas orovdds AVcy, yuwTw TO pev SediOs avToU, icxiy Exov, 
Tovs evaytious paddrov goBycov, to S€ Bapoovv pH beFapnevov acbeves 
dv mpos icyvovtas Tous éxOpovs dbeéarepov écopevov. Here it is ob- 
vious, that fuppépovra, weBopevos, Exov, poBjeov, SeEapévov, dv, loxv= 
ovtas, and écdpevoy, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent 
to infinitive moods of the same tense, while ro Sedics and ro Oapoovv 
are subjects, or equivalent to nouns substantive: the meaning is: “and 
if any one thinks that what has been said is for his interest, but is afraid, 
lest, if he listens to our arguments, he may be induced to break the 
treaty, let him know that his fear, if it brings him strength, will rather 
be alarming to his enemies, whereas his confidence, after having refused 
our aid, will be less formidable, because it will be weak as compared 
with his enemies, who will be strong.” Again, of dpeornxdres Fvp- 
payor would mean “the revolted allies;” of dpeoryxdres roy Fuppa- 
xv, “those of the allies who had revolted ;” but Thucydides, II. 65: 
avretyov Twv Evppaywv ért Tots mEloow adeornkoot means “in ad- 
dition to all their other enemies they kept their ground against the 
majority of their allies, they having revolted,” or “for they had re- 
volted,” or “after they had revolted ;” not “who had revolted,” as 
some people would translate it. Aristoph. Hq. 280: 
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vat pa Aia xaywye tovTov, Ott Kevy TH Kowdia 
écdpapav és tO mputaveiov, cira wadw éxOe? mre. 

“Tl inform against this fellow, for going into the town-hall with 
his belly empty, and coming out again with it full ;” i.¢. his belly was 
empty when he went in, but full when he came out again. In So- 
phoel. Antig. 360: 
: a@ropos er ovdev epxerat 
TO péAXov, 
the Scholiast and Hermann suppose that ém’ ovdév to péAdAov ought 
to be taken together, with the.sense éx’ ovdév trav peddovTwy; but it 
appears to us that r¢ péAdov is in apposition to the whole of the pre- 
ceding line, “in regard to the future, he comes to nothing unprovided 
with resources.” At the beginning of the following strophe, the article 
is properly explained by Wex. In another part of the same play, the 
chorus, after stating that, when misfortunes once begin in a family, 
they go on till the race is extinct, exclaim (v. 594): 

apxyaia ta AaBosaxidav oikwv opwopa 

anpara Pbimevov ext mypaci wintovr’, 

ovd' a@madAacon 

yeveav yévos. 
which signifies, “the calamities of the house of Labdacus, which I see 
in the act of being added to the calamities of those members of the 
family who are dead and gone, are only the old misfortunes resusci- 
tated and revived.” 

These instances will be sufficient to show the natural connexion of 
the article with the subject of the proposition. From these cases, the 
student will be careful to distinguish those in which the proposition is 
convertible or reciprocating, such, namely, “that of either term taken 
as the subject, the other may be affirmed as a predicate” (Middleton, 
p- 54). In these last cases, which are, of course, not very numerous, 
the article either appears before both subject and predicate, as in Plato, 
Theetet. p- 145 B: ap ov to pavOavew éott TO copwTepov yiyvec Ban 
mept 6 pavOavas ; (cf. Heindorf. ad Gorg. } 102, p. 491 n*) or is omitted 
in both, as in the aphorism of Protagoras: ravrwy ypnuarwy pétpov 
avOpwros. With the latter, we must compare such cases of tertiary 
predication, as Aeyopevov épéw (Pind. Pyth. V. 101, which may be ren- 
dered indifferently “every body will say what I say ;” and, “I will say 
what every body says.” Matthie (Gr. Gr. § 264, obs.) quotes some 





* The instance given by Middleton from Aristot. Eth. Il. 9: éoriv 4 dpery 1 
90:xy pecdrns is erroneous; 7 70:K«2 is the epithet to 4 dpery, and peodrns alone 
is the predicate. 
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instances, in which he says the predicate has the article, but the 
subject wants it. In all these the predicate, as he calls it, is the 
subject, nor can we conceive the possibility of such a conversion as 
he supposes. 

There are examples, though not very numerous, in which the same 
word appears by brachylogy both as évoua and as pyya, in other 
words, it is written once, but must be repeated twice in the mind: 
thus, we have in Herodotus, VIII. 80: tof yap €& éuéo (moredvpeva) 
Ta roeipeva vro Myswr, “be assured that every thing done by the 
Medes, is done by my advice.” Thucydides, VII. 71: dia 7d avw- 
padrov, (dveuarov) Kal tHv Erovyw Tis vavpayias yvaykdCovto eyew, 
“on account of the inequality of the ground, the view which they had 
of the sea-fight from the shore was necessarily unequal also.” 
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807 NE of the most striking peculiarities, and indeed one 

of the greatest beauties, of classical Greek, is the fre- 
quent and varied use of compound words by the best authors. 
Our own language cannot make the most distant approximation 
to the Greek in this, the German falls far short of it, the Latin 
still more so, There is, however, one language of our family, 
the Sanscrit, which bears a strong analogy to, and even excels, 
the Greek in this respect; it will be proper, therefore, before we 
engage in an inquiry about the principles which regulate the 
formation of compound words in Greek, to consider the laws. 
according to which this process is carried on in the old language 
of India. 
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308 A person not well skilled in Sanscrit always experiences great 
difficulty in distinguishing the words in a line of poetry from one 
another: the whole line will appear to him to be formed into one mass, 
the end of every word being altered, on euphonical principles, to suit 
the commencement of the word which follows; in fact, as Colebrooke 
has remarked (Asiatic Researches, VIII. p. 201), it is an euphonical 
orthography, which consists in extending to syntax the rules for the 
permutation of letters in etymology. The same is observed to a certain 
extent in old Greek inscriptions (Béckh, Corpus Inscript. I. p. 126). 
The feeling which gave rise to this orthographical anomaly, and cer- 
tainly to the formation of the long compounds also (see the instances in 
Matth. Gr. Gir. § 446, 10. obs. 3, c), may be traced in the peculiari- 
ties of Greek syntax; for instance, that construction which we call 
attraction is the simple effect of a striving after brachylogy, of the 
attempt to compress the meaning of a sentence into a closely-connected 
group of words. The only distinction, between a real compound and 
syntactical phenomena like this, is that in the compound the separate 
- words have so entirely coalesced that the inflection of the last word 
alone is regarded. 


309 The Sanscrit grammarians have discriminated six kinds of 
compound words or samdsa. They give the following names to the 
different species (see Wilkins’ Grammar, p. 556, foll.): (1) aeyayibhava, 
(2) tatpurusha, (3) dvandva, (4) dvigu, (5) bahucrihi, (6) karmmad- 
héraya. We shall consider these one after the other. 

1st class. A compound of this kind is indeclinable. The first 
member is some preposition or particle, and the last is a noun termi- 
nating in the sign of the neuter gender; for instance, nirmakshikan, 
“without flies,” from nir, “ without,” and makshika-s, “a fly.” A 
similar compound in Greek would be évexa. Sometimes, however, the 
substantive appears in the instrumental or locative case, like évexev ; 
thus we may write either upa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhéna kritan, 
“done by the jar,” and either upa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhé nidhé-hi, 
“ place it in the jar.” This looks very like the government of a case by 
a preposition, which the Sanscrit grammarians repudiate, but of which 
we have found other similar instances: thus in the Rdémdyana (Lib. II.) 
we find nanu té aham pranébhyé ‘pi priyd, “am I not dear above your 
life?” priyd api (€m) pranébhyas, for priyatara pranébhyas, is like 
vita super cara for vitd carior. Sometimes we have a bahuorthi or 
declinable adjective, where we should expect the avyaytbhdva or adver- 
bial compound: thus close by the passage just quoted we have, in two 
following ¢lékas, sabhdryas, “ with my wife,” in the nominative case, 
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and tam aham sparsaydmasa sa-bhadryam (accus. agreeing with tam) 
patitam (recovra) sutam, “I made him, together with his wife, touch 
his fallen son.” 
~ 2nd class, or tatpurusha. These compounds are formed of two or 
more nouns, the first set being in some oblique case, governed by the 
last, which may be a substantive, an adjective, or a participle in -ta: 
the following are instances, rdja-purusha, “a king’s man,” hasty-a¢ra- 
ratha-ghésha, “the noise of elephants, horses, and chariots,” srarga- 
patita, “fallen from heaven.” These correspond, of course, to the 
Greek compounds ¢yyeci-uwpos, Gceoc-eyOpia, rapbevo-rinns, odnpo- 
pitep, &c. The construct state of the Hebrew noun represents the 
tatpurusha compound in the inverse order of arrangement : cf. TYT WIN 
with rdja-purusha. 
8rd class, or drandra. This class forms substitutes for collections of 
nouns in the same case and joined together by a copulative conjunction. 
The last noun alone is declined, and is (1) in the dual or plural number 
according as two or more nouns are joined together; or (2) it is a 
neuter singular, showing that the aggregate is considered as one: thus 
(1) guru-gishydu, “master and scholar” (dual); bréhmana-kshatriya- 
vit -cidras, the names of the four Indian castes (plur.): (2) chhatré- 
panaham (chhatra, upanaha), “ parasol and shoe” (neut. sing.). The 
Greeks do not distinguish the dual, but deandra compounds are not 
uncommon in Aristophanes; see, for instance, the long word with a 
collective ending in the Ecclesiazuse (1169 foll.), and proper names 
like Ticapevo-Dainaro: (Acharn. 603). 


4th class, or dvigu. Collectives, of which the first part is a numeral, 
belong to this class; the noun is either feminine in 7, or neuter in a: 
thus, fri-rdtra, “‘ three nights,” tri-loki, “ three worlds.” The Greeks 
have no dvigu compounds, unless we can consider adjectives like diépay- 
pov, XAtovautns, &c., as belonging to the class. 


5th class, or bahuvrihi. In this class are contained compound ad- 
jectives ; the last part is a substantive, the first is any other part of 
speech. The following are instances, mahu-dhanas, -d, -an, “rich,” 
from mahu, “much,” and dhana, “ wealth ;’ bahu-padas, “having 
many feet ;” mahu-mantangan vanan, “a forest with many elephants.” 
These compounds are very common in Greek, as wodumous, ¢i\dxa-= 
Aos, &e. 


‘. 6th class, orkarmmadhérya. This class forms compounds, of which 
the last part is a-substantive or adjective, modified in meaning by some 
preceding adjective in an uninflected state. Thus, mahdrdjas, “a great 
king ;’ para-maha, “a fine day;” su-mahat (€b péyas), “ very great.” 
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The interrogative kin is also used in this sort of compound as an eX- 
pression of contempt : as kinvira, “ what a hero!” The karmmadhérya 
compounds in Greek are mostly proper names, as ‘IepoodAusa, Meya= 
AoroXs: in the poets, however, we often find them as common epi- 
thets; but the adjective does not always precede; thus we have 
opOcnavtis for dp0ds pavtis, tuypBdxywortos for TypPBos ywores, api- 
cOdpparos for dpirrov &pua, dvdpopOdpos for avyp plapeis, &e. 


310 Greek grammarians distinguish between two sorts of combi- 
nations: the one synthetic or organic—xata ovvOeow; the other para~ 
thetic or unorganic—xata@ wapabeow (Apollon. Dyscol. Syntaa. p. 310, 
Bekk.). The former is when words are so combined that the first of 
them loses all inflexion, and the last word is the pivot of the meaning: 
the latter is when both words retain their inflexion, but are joined 
together so intimately and habitually that they may be written as one 
word. The parathetic compound is a natural prelude to synthetic com- 
bination, and we sometimes find words oscillating between the two 
sorts of composition. Regular parathetic compounds are often found in 
proper names, as Kuvoccnua, ‘“Hdrorods ; in particles, as overt, To= 
7pw@Tov 3 or in epithets, aS _vavol-K\UTOS, TEXETI-TANTHS: or we find 
that, although the two words are not absolutely melted down into one, 
the former has suffered some modification in its vowels on account of 
the weight of the word, so that neither part could stand alone: such 
words are caxeo-maddos, pedcci-mrepos, Tedes-Popos, ddoi-mdpos, and 
a number of words compounded with Qcos- for Ocots (Pott, Htymol. 
Forsch. I. p. xxxvit. Rosen, Journal of Education, IX. p. 334), such 
as Veoc-exOpia, Oeda-Soros, Veoo-Kvv7, Oéa-Kedos (Bevis ikeos), Véo-mis, 
Oeo-méotos, Oeo-mi-Ereva (in which the root Fem- occurs twice, so that 
the word means “saying again what was said to her by the gods”), 
Dec-rpwros (Oeots wempw-pévos), Oeoc-cvros (éx Deov oppnbeioa, Schol. 
ad Aischyl. Prom. 116), 0é0-paros, Oeo-miai, Bio-Bn, &c. In Evexa, 
gpovsos, &c. the breathing only of the first part is affected: in Boo- 
mopos, Ue-mopos, AvKoc-ovpa, We have abbreviated forms of the old geni- 
tive. A verb combined with a preposition is not only a parathetic, but 
also a separable compound: at least in the older state of Hellenism they 
could always be parted by tmesis; when, however, a verb combined 
with the preposition assumes a secondary derivative form, the com< 
pound becomes synthetic, and such words as cvvoixos, érixovpos, evvdov- 
Aos, &c. are one and indivisible, as indeed appears from the way in 
which the accent is thrown back (Apollon. wi supra). 


311 We must take this opportunity of pointing out two passages 
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which have been erroneously interpreted, in consequence of a misunder- 


‘standing of a parathetic compound, which occurs in both. The passages 
are, Pindar, Pyth. XI. 32: 


Bavey pév aitos jpws “Atpeidas 


, _ , 
ixwv Ypovw-KAuTais év “Apvkdars. 


and Aischylus, Choéph. 641 : 

téxvov & ereichéeper Soporct, 

Swpatwv TahaTépwv 

Tivew pcos, 

Xpove-kArAuTH Buecoppeyv "Epwis. 
In both of these passages the commentators take ypovw by itself, as 
signifying “after a long absence,” “at last.” Pindar, however, would 
hardly have used ypovp in this sense, as he says immediately after- 
wards ypoviw civ “Ape (v. 36), and this meaning in the line of 
ZEschylus would leave no tolerable sense for «Avr. But xdAvros is 
constantly used in parathetic compounds, as vavorxAurds, SoupixduTos, 
&c. implying merely eminence in that which is expressed in the dative 
case preceding. Now the particular always considered as most remark- 
able in Amyclea is its extreme antiquity, and the Erinyes are especially 
in this very trilogy of schylus distinguished from the other deities by 
their greater age (see Humen. 701, 748, 810 and comp. radawppwr, 
Eumen. 833, with Bvecoppwv in this passage: also Miiller, p. 181). 
Therefore, ypovoxAvres, as it might be written, signifies only “ time- 
honoured” or “ancient” in both places. The same is the case with 
the collocation Adyw-raAdaos in the two following passages; Aischyl. 
Agam. 1198: 

expaptupycov mpovpocas To p eldévat 
Ady@-waraias Tacd duaptias Sopwv, 


Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1395: 


@ TloAvBe cat Kopwe, xat ta rarpia 


, ‘ ’ 
Aodye-Tahaia Sepata*, 


312 In treating of the synthetic compounds we will first take 
those which have the verb element in the last place, and then those 
which begin with the verb, When two nouns are joined together 
we find them connected by the short vowel 0, which is elided when 
the second word begins with a vowel: where the first word ends 





" * This second passage, which was first adduced in our Greek Grammar, Art. 378, 
shows that Mr Paley was rather hasty in questioning the interpretation of Adyw- 
Wahaids in the Agamemnon, 
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in « or v these vowels generally keep their place before consonants: 
the same remark applies to av and ov, and, in certain cases, to the 
liquids v and p. When the first noun has two pronominal elements 
affixed to the root the latter is frequently dropt. This is particularly 
the case with nouns ending in pa-7-; thus we have-ai-yo-crayys, for 
al-pa-ro-crayrs, oTo-p-adyia, for ctopa-r-adyia, &c, After the com- 
pound word had become so well established in use, that its individu- 
ality was alone considered, and its separate parts forgotten, the fineness 
of the Greek ear induced certain euphonical changes made with a view 
to blending the elements into one mass. This generally took place 
at the point of junction, but, according to the principle before laid 
down with regard to the change of place in the aspirate, this eupho- 
nical change was shifted to different syllables according to the length 
and general weight of the word. One of the common changes was that 
repetition of a liquid, of which we have before spoken: this was always 
the case with the p, as in wepigpous, icdpporos, &c.; it also occurred 
very frequently with the other liquids, as in dwonArjyew, ‘Imroppeédoy, 
TlapSeworatos, ArperoiBoa, In a compound like ‘Immédauos euphony 
might require a lengthening of one of the three last short syllables, and 
as this could not take place at the junction, where there was no liquid, 
it is passed on to the liquid » in the next syllable, and thus we find 
‘Inmodapuos (see above, § 220). This euphonic lengthening, however, 
most frequently happens at the first syllable of the second part of the 
word, where we often find an a or e changed to y, and o to , as in 
the following instances, evjveuos (avepos), Svonpetmos (Eperpos), svvw= 
vypos (dvopa), &e. In some compounds it is a matter of indifference 
whether we lengthen this joining syllable or some other: thus we may 
say indifferently avypiOuos or avapiuos. A case of the same kind 
is the lengthening of the first vowel of a compound or derivative word, 
as yvopén (avyp), wAreciorxos, &c., and to this case also the last-men- 
tioned variation applies ; thus we have both #Avow and édevors (Butt- 
mann, Ausfihrl. Spri. § 120, Anm. 1). These vowel-changes fall 
under the head of guna; before 8 and mw however we often find anus- 
vara, as in Tv-"-ravov, Teioi-u-Bpotos, d-u-Bpyos, &c. When the 
second part of the compound does not begin with either a liquid or 
a vowel, we find the final vowel of the first part, which should pro- 
perly be a short o, the medium weight of a, converted into 4 or a, 
and that too, not only in the case of nouns of the first declension as 
xonpdpos, ayopavopos, but also in nouns of the second and third declen- 
sions, as Javarndopos, mudavouos, another proof that ¢, o are distin- 
guished from a@ by difference of weight only. Perhaps we have the 
dative, under the form «:, or o1, in dvdpeupovrns, ddormdpos. : 
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313. When we say that some synthetic compounds begin or end 
with a verb, we must be understood as meaning, that they contain the 
root of a verb, or rather the crude-form of a verbal substantive. It 
eannot be too strongly impressed upon the student’s mind, that verbs 
are never directly compounded with any thing but prepositions, in 
which case they are separable compounds. All apparently compound 
verbs are derivatives from compound substantives, of which the last 
part is a verbal root. Thus, from fad-Aew is formed the verbal Goay, 
from Ai@ovs BaddAcw the compound verbal A:dofedo-s, and from this 
again the derivative verb \.0ofodd-w. According to the accentuation, 
such a word as A:dofodos might mean either “a person who pelts” or 
“a person who is pelted” with stones; that is, according as the accent 
is on the verbal element or not. Thus, uytpoxtoves would apply to 
Orestes who killed his mother, but pytpoxrovo: to the children of 
Medea who were slain by their mother. There are exceptions to this: 
for instance, we find oyccropos proparoxytone when applied to Jocasta 
as the wife both of CEdipus and Laius (Gd. Tyr. 260), and to CEdipus 
himself, as the husband of the same wife with his father (460): in 
both cases as a synonym of opoyapyos (Eurip. Herc. f. 339), and of 
opoyerns (Cid. Tyr. 1361); though it is obvious that this accentuation 
is applicable only when the word signifies “a brother” or “ sister,” 
as in Trachin. 212: Boa@te trav opdoropov “Apteuw Oprtvyiav. A simi- 
lar want of accentual distinction is found in the word érwvupos, which 
means not only “receiving a name from” (as in Herod. IV. 184: éxt 
Tovrov Tov ovpeos [tov “ArAavtos] of GvOpwro: obra Erovvpor éyé- 
vovTo’ Kakeovra: yap $4 “AtAavres); but also “giving a name to:” 
compare Soph. Gd. Tyr. 210: rac® éruvypov yas vivata Baxyov eixov, 
with Trachin. 510: 6 8€ Baxyias ara 4A0e—OrnBas. Instances are 
numerous in which compounds terminating with verbals, and having 
only one, and that an active signification, are nevertheless consistently 
proparoxytone: such words are immddapos, rvioyos, &c. It is to be 
remarked that words compounded with epyo- are omytone when they 
signify a bodily action, thus, we have AWovpycs, yewpyos, &c.: but 
proparoxytone, or by contraction properispome, when they denote 
merely an operation or habit of the mind, and thus we have zavovpyos, 
mavroupyos, &c, Exceptions to this rule are found in padioupyés, 
ArToupyes, Aewpyes, which last is a synonym of A:Tovpyos, and derived 
from Aews, not from Aéws, as Hermann suggests (ad Soph. Antig. 1261). 


314 When the first part of the compound is a verb-root, it gene- 
rally appears under the form of a verbal in -o:-, as in éyepoixopos, 
- Aveimovos, or the yowel is elided, as in piWacms, mAnéimros. Very 
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frequently, however, the shorter verbal form in » is preferred, the erude- 
form of which ends in ¢: as in dpyé-naxos, daxé-Ouuos, &e.; or with 
elision, as in ¢épaoms, where we have the lighter vowel e instead of 
the o, which we find in the lighter form ¢opd. Sometimes the con- 
necting vowel is o or t, as in @vy0-payos, dpyi-Oéwpos. It is difficult 
to explain forms like Ac:wo-rafia, pawwo-pnpis, in which the strength- 
ened form of the present tense is preserved, otherwise than by sup- 
posing that, in these words, a particular stress was intended to be laid 
on the verbal part of the word. Forms like rapeoi-ypws, pepéo-i0s 
are purely poetical. 


315 Sometimes a compound is considered as conveying only a 
simple notion, and the separate meaning of its constituent parts is con- 
sequently disregarded. Thus, in Sanscrit, g6-shi‘ha is literally “a cow~ 
stall;” but from constant use, it came to signify any stable for cattle ; 
hence, we have ac¢wa-g6-shtha, “a horse-cow-stall,” and even g6-96- 
sht'‘ha, “a cow-cow-stall.” This, of course, is more common, when the 
compound belongs in part to an obsolete dialect; thus we have loup-garou 
=lupus garulphus, where the second word is equivalent to wehr-wolf 
(above, p. 170) ; and nag-poor = nagara-pura, where both words signify 
“a city” or “town.” So too cor-morant is compounded of the Latin 
corvus and the Bas-Breton mor-vran, “sea-robber.” The same redund- 
ance is observable in phrases also, and sometimes appears rather ludi- 
crous, as in the French aller a cheval sur un Gne. These instances 
and others have been collected by Pott (Zahlmethode, p. 127, note). 
We have instances of this in Greek also. Thus wadaiparos and 
apeiparos are used in the same sense as wadaos alone; Bwpot ravredets 
are merely ravres Pwpoi, and opOdrovs, as an epithet of mayos, conveys 
the meaning of op0cs (Matth. Gr. Gr. § 446. 10, obs. 3a). Whien the 
force of a compound verb is reduced to a simple notion, which does 
not definitely express the meaning of its constituent parts, we find the 
construction alter€d accordingly. Thus éxorjva:, “to stand out of,” 
should govern the genitive case; but when it signifies simply “to 
avoid,” it is followed by the accusative, as in Sophocles, Ajax, 82: 
ppovovyta yap viv OUK av ékéorny oxvep (see the parallel passages quoted 
by Lobeck). Sometimes_the compound word is used absolutely, and 
without any case after it, to express some simple notion. This is the 
usage of the aorist avéyvwy in Homer, as in J/. XIII. 734, it is said of 
the man endued with wisdom: xai te rodéas éodwoe, padiora oe 
KauTos aveyvw, “he saves cities, but, what is the chief matter, he has 
knowledge himself.” The common reading, 6% x’ aires is manifestly 
wrong. Similarly, the compound verb apa:potpa: bears the sense of 
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“prevent, hinder, put a stop to,’ without any immediate reference 
to the literal signification of its component parts; generally with the 
infinitive ; Pindar, Isthm. 1.62: rovra 8 é£erretv—agaipetra Bpayw 
perpov Exywv iuvos. Sometimes with py also: Eurip. Troad. 1145: vo 
Seororov TaXOS adeiket’ aityy maida py Sovvat tap (see Heindorf, 
Plat. Protag. p. 260 a). Hence it is used absolutely, without any 
_ accusative or infinitive, to signify mere hinderance or prevention, as in 
ZEschyl. Pers. 428 : éws xedaivns vuctos dup’ adeirero, “ until the dark- 
ness of night interposed a hinderance,” and this is imitated by Arrian 
with an explanatory addition (Anab. II. 11, § 5): 4 wWE ov &a paxpov 


émeyevopevn adeiheto avtov to mpos ‘AdeEdvopov ahovat, 


316 On the terminations of compound words, we must refer the 
reader to Lobeck’s Parerga (ad Phrynich. p. 487, foll.), as we do not 
mean to add any thing to what we have said on terminations in 
general. It will be better in this place to discuss, with some minute- 
ness, three compound words, which have given much trouble to philo- 
Jogers, and which are respectively of great interest in the literary, 
political, and philosophical history of Greece: these three words are 
S:Bvpap Pos, xadoxaya8es (along with which we shall consider the other 
‘Greek words of a cognate meaning), and évredéyera. 


317 (1) A@v’pauBos. We have before expressed our opinion 
with regard to this much-disputed word, but as we were then obliged 
to confine our remarks to the limits of a note, we may be pesreied to 
repeat them here, in a more expanded and systematic form. 

In analyzing a word which we do not understand, but which be- 
longs to a language, the etymological principles whereof are reducible 
to order and system, the first step naturally is to discover what is the 
termination of its crude-form, if it has any constant pronominal affix 
-between the root and the case-ending ; if not, whether there is any 
compound word, the last part of which corresponds to the word in ques- 
tion. Now, although the ending of &:6vp-aufos does not coincide with 
any of the pronominal suffixes which we have mentioned above, there 
are two words which are strikingly analogous to it in termination, 
namely, taufos and @pi-aufos. It is incumbent on us, then, in the first 
place, to inquire what is the force of the termination -aufos. Nothing 
is more common in Greek than the appearance of before labial-endings. 
It seems to be a sort of anusvdra insertion, which is peculiarly agree- 
lable to the Hellenic ear. The following instances will make the fact 
sufficiently evident. We have @a--Gos as well as @at-ya (@aFpa), ré- 
Onna; Opd-u-Bos as well as TpEp-w : Kopu=1t-0s as well as Kopu=01 3 
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kd-p-ros (eg. dddvTwv) as well as kow-rw ; xv-u-os, Sanscrit kumbha, 
as well as kvm-rw and kud-0s ; orpo-u-Bos as well as orpepw; and in 
Homer (Odyss. IV. 84), a certain people are called "Epeufoi, probably 
the Indians, as the Scholiast writes: of d¢ rovs “Ivdovs apa ro EpeBos, 
- péraves yap, bev cut Kparns "Epéuvous ypadpe. If so we may compare 
the word with ¢-pép-w, 6-pd-vds, 6-ppa-vds, Epenvos. By a similar in- 
sertion of «4, Ya--os is formed from the root of iav-rw, but not with 
the secondary meaning, which some people have given to it, namely, 
that of satirizing and abusing, as Sophocles says (Ajaa, 496): Aoyous 
larrew twa, “to make a person the butt of one’s jeers” (comp. Gévew 
dveider, Eschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 388). It was first pointed out by Lobeck, 
that the verb iaz7w is merely another form of érr, “to join,” in which 
sense it is used of joining hands in the dance, or of the dance generally, 
as in Sophocles (Ajax, 700) : 

ghavnf, & Vewv yoporot’ avag, 

dros por Nicia Kywot opyjpar’ 

avroban Fuvav iayyys. 
The authorities which Lobeck has collected in his note on this passage 
leave no doubt whatever as to the fact, that iawrew is here used in the 
same sense in which we have yopov arrew (ZEschyl. Hwmenid. 307), 
XEipa yerpt cwarrew (Aristoph. Thesmoph. 995), and nectere brachia 
(Ovid, Fast. VI. 329). That iawrew was used as a synonym for érro, 
appears from the words of Hesychius, “IawWev. éqepnwev. EBadev. Edwxev. 
édnoev, where the editions wrongly read édeocev: compare Hesych. 
aWw. tpoceyyicw. Sy0. Kparivos. That the ideas of “ joining,” 
* touching,” ‘‘ throwing at,” &c. are related, needs no proof; it is suffi- 
ciently clear from the use of era to signify both “ with” and “ follow- 
ing after:” and that the « may be prefixed, even when another form of 
the word wants the aspirate, is established by the instances which 
Lobeck quotes: namely, aiw, iavw ; alBot, iaBot; awa\\w =aroréur@ 
compared with iaddw, and épidatys=6 émimndav; deipe, idepe = rpo- 
opepe; idrka = aidaka ; 1jddvat, indoves = evppootva ; ovdpos, iwpos; avOos, 
tovOos ; wxKus, iwxy ; Owun, Wwun; Ovw, vw. Compare also the Persian 
ydften with the Sanscrit root ap-. In the sense “to kindle,” “to set 
on fire,” we may compare dr7w with déw “to bind,” and daiw “to 
burn,” with djpos and énuds, and with the English phrase) “ to catch 
fire.” From all this, we conclude that ‘aufos, or auBos, is simply a 
word designating a procession or dance of people in close order, and, by 
implication, a song or hymn performed by such a body- 

318 Having now ascertained the value of the termination, we proceed 

to investigate the rest of the word. It appears that A.@vpapPos is not 
only a name of Bacchus, the god in whose honour the song or hymn was 
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chanted (Eurip. Bacch. 526), but also a very common proper name (comp. 
Herodot. VII. 227, with lian, Var. Hist. VI. 2). We believe that 
in this use it was only an epithet derived from the song, the subject of 
which was originally the birth of Bacchus (Aroweov yéveos...d:0vpap- 
Pos Xeyopevos, Plato, Legg. III. p. 700 B), and we think the following 
considerations will show that the name itself properly refers to this 
mythological incident. The old legend states, that Bacchus, as soon as 
he was born, was surrounded with ivy-boughs, and so prevented from 
sharing in the fate of his mother. Thus Euripides says (Pheniss. 650); 

Bpomov évOa réxero 

parnp, Aves yapois, 

Kicos dv mepiotedys 

Eduxros edOvs Err Bpépos 

XAonpoporow Epveow 

KaTackioow oABicas évaTice, 

Baxyiov yopevpa 

mapGévorc: OnBaiacr 

kal yuvaitiy Eviaus. 


‘We look upon this passage as an approximate explanation of the word 
AibipayBos. The Scholiast says: dvtwa Atowoov xiooos Efwbev wepr- 
mhaxels Ext Bpepos dvTa kata Tov viTov éxaduev. istopet yap Mvacéas, 
671, Kadpeiwv Bacireiwv xepavvwbévtwv, Kiccos, mept Tous Kiovas pveis, 
éxahuvev avtov Srrws pun avOnpepov Kai év pydert ro Bpépos Siapbapy 
Kadupber xicow. S10 Kai wepixionos 6 Beds éxAyOn mapa OnBaios. The 
following are further illustrations of the tradition, that the young 
Bacchus was enveloped in ivy. Homer, Hymn XXV. 9: 

avtap émedy rovde Oeat rodvupvov EOpe way, 

én tote gporriCecke Kal’ vAnevtas évavAovs, 

kicow Kal Sadvy meTuKacpévos. 
Nonnus, Dionysiaca, IX. 11: 

Tov pev vnepxuavta Benyevéos ToKETOIO 

oreupatt Kiconevtt KEeywides Erredov “Opa, 

Erocopmevwy KypuKes. 
Philostratus, Imag. I. c. 14: 6 3€ Atowoos ris pev pntpos éxOpwore, 
payeions thv yaorépa, tO dé Tip ayAvades épyaCeTat, Haidpos avTos 
olov dorip Tis dorpanTwy. diaryovca Sé 4 prok avtpov tT Te Lww- 
wow oxiaypagel, mavtos ovov Acovpiov re Kat Avdiov. Edikés Te yap 
mept avt@ TeOyAac1, Kal KcTTOU Kopupor, Kal Hon Gpredor Kal Oipcov 
dévdpa, ovTw Tt Exovons dvacyovrat THs yNS, ws Kal TO muph eivar Ena, 
As it is stated that the Dithyramb was a song relating to the birth of 
Bacchus, and as it appears that, according to the tradition, the infant 
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god was surrounded with ivy, it would not be unnatural to seek for 
some connexion between the $vpcos, or ivy-staff of the Bacchanalians, 
and the Dithyramb, which Simonides of Ceos calls xeccopopos (fragm. 
205. ed. Schneidewin). The word Ovp-cos evidently consists of the root 
@up =Opv, or Opt, and the termination -cos, on the analogy of wup-cds. 
This termination, we have seen, implies a collection, as in 6-cos, Oia- 
cos, &c. ~ Now the @vp-cos was a light staff, surrounded with ivy and 
vine-branches, and terminating in a pine-cone; i.e. Ovpeov yAoepov 
Kwvopopov Kayaxa, as the epigram aptly describes it. It would be ne- 
cessary, in order to explain fully the significance of this symbol, that 
we should investigate the whole question of the worship of Bacchus. 
As this would be foreign to our present object, we shall merely men~ 
tion, that Bacchus or Dionysus, as the Sun-god, coincides with the 
old Hermes of the Phcenicians; as the god of generation with both 
Hermes and Priapus, whence the symbol of the Phallus used in his 
worship. Like Hermes, he also presided over the friendly intercourse 
of strangers with one another, as Diodorus says, III. c. 64: (rov Ato- 
vwoov) TavTayou Tmavnyipeas ayew Kal povaKovs ayavas cuvTEdetv, Kat 
TO GUvO\ov cvAAVovTa Ta TE veikn Tov EOvev Kal wod\Ewy avTl TaD 
oTacewy Kal Twv WOKE LwY Opovoray Kal ToXAnv elpyunv mapackevacen ; 
and he is expressly represented as a travelling god, surrounded by 
attendants bearing thyrsi (Diodor. wbi supra). In the oldest ages of 
Greece, when a stranger came to the coast, or in general one person 
applied to another for protection or hospitality,—and both these classes 
were designated by the same name, ixerys ‘‘ the comer,’—it was cus- 
tomary for the suppliant to bear in his hand an olive-bough, surround- 
ed with woollen bands. And thus the Danaides are introduced by 
ZEschylus (Supplices ad initium) as singing, on their arrival in Greece: 


Zevs pev addixtwp éemivor mpodpovws 
oTOXov nuéTEpov— 
tiv’ dv ovv xwpav evppova padrov 
THod adixoipeba 

‘ a ee 6 a“ , a7 
ouvy TOTO LKETWY EYYVELPLOLOtS 


’ , ' 
EplLloogoTETNTOLTtL kKAadotcw; 


Nothing could be more natural than that a person landing on-a strange 
coast, where every foreigner was expected to be a pirate, or, generally, 
an enemy, and was consequently received and treated as such, should 
seek for some symbol of peace, some token which would prove to the 
inhabitants of the country that his intentions were friendly. The most 
obvious symbol would be the bough of some tree, the one preferred 
being of course some one of sacred use, the olive for instance; and as 
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fillets of wool were generally employed in the religious rites of the 
Greeks, it would not be unnatural that they should add these to the 
bough, In the course of time, when the conventional sign was better 
understood, they would carry with them a white or gilded staff, which 
they would surround with wool or foliage, as the occasion served. 
“This,” says Bottiger (Amalthea, I. p. 111), “is the proper and ori- 
ginal xnpvxewv, the staff of Hermes and the herald, and the only one 
which occurs in the oldest writings and statues. By degrees, several 
slight alterations were introduced. In common use the green bough 
was confined to the suppliants for purification. Wound round the staff 
it becomes the Bacchic thyrsus. The bands, however, remained; only 
they did not flutter round at random; they were tied up into two bows 
or loops, and these bows gave rise to the idea of two serpents tied into 
a knot and looking towards one another.” Hence, the Romans called 
the symbols of the suppliant swpplicia; Sallust. Jugurth. c. 46: legatos 
ad consulem cum suppliciis mittit. These supplicia were boughs of 
some sacred tree (verbena) bound (supplicata) round a staff, so that - 
supplicare does not mean “to bend the knee,” but is derived from these 
bandages on the suppliant’s staff (see Virg. Zn. VII. 237, Hor. III. 
Carm. xiv. 8). This connexion with the caduceus, or symbol of 
peaceful intercourse between strangers, is, however, only a part of 
the significance of the thyrsus. Bacchus was not only a travelling 
god and the god of travellers, but also the god of generation ; and it 
is natural to suppose that his peculiar symbol would have reference 
to the singular legend about his birth. The thyrsus was of two 
kinds: it was either a staff surmounted by a cone and surrounded with 
ivy, in which case we might suppose that it was a rude imitation of 
Bacchus Pericionius, the staff representing the body, and the cone the 
head of the infant god; or it was a bare staff surmounted by a cone, 
which is wrapped up in leaves, in which case we must adopt the ex- 
planation of Eustathius (p. 84), that it was the heart of the embryo 
God which was carried to Jupiter by Pallas—ryv tov auPrwparos 
kapdiav jveyxe (Ila\Aas) t@ Avi—and must, therefore, suppose that 
this heart was represented by the cone of the thyrsus, According to 
this latter view, which we regard as the true one, the staff and cone 
constituted the thyrsus, or emblem of the birth of Bacchus; the ivy 
round the staff or vap8né was perhaps an adjunct borrowed from the 
mepi xiovas pveis of the legend, and also imitative of the olive-bough 
round the wand of peace. We consider the root of @vp-cos, namely, 
vp =Opv- or Op:-, to be the same as that which we find in @piov. The 
word Op.cforos is used as a synonym to Ouvpcoopos or vapOnxopopos 
(see the passages quoted by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 813 sqq.), and 
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OpiauBos appears in the same sense as &:Ovpan(os ; so that it is at least 
probable that the elements @p:- and Ovp- found in these words respect- 
ively, are in fact, as they may be according to the laws of etymology, 
one and the same. Now the word @p:at denotes the soothsayer’s lots, 
which, like the dice, were probably used in triplets, and perhaps con- 
sisted of leaves (Hesych. OpiaCew* puvddcAoyetv) ; Optov means “a leaf of 
the vine or fig,” and “an olio wrapped up in such leaves ;” Hesychius: 
Opia. irda cuKys 4 apmédov’ Kal ra év avtots Seopovpeva Bpwpara, 
Both words therefore are connected with the numeral vpets,—just as 
Opivaé stands as a synonym for tpiawa,—and Opiov may point, in this 
application, to the shape of the vine and fig-leaf. For this reason, 
perhaps, the Cretans called the vine @pwia; Hesychius: @pivia. apu- 
medos. év Kpyry. In the plural, @pio: means the three stays (€x@opor) 
going from the topmast to each side of the ship and to the bow-sprit. 
The third pronoun appears still more obviously in the reduplicated 
synonym tép-8p.0s. In its application to the thyrsus, this word points 
to the mystical number “three” (Béttiger, Amalthea, I. p. 137), which 
is also referred to in the epithet vp:wérnAos, applied to the mystical 
wand which Apollo gave to Hermes: Homer, Hymn. in Mercur. 5302 


’ ‘ w 
auTap ETEeTa 
dABov Kat mrovTOv dwow mepikadr€a paBdov, 


Xpuceinv, tTpiweryrov, axypiov, i ve pudraker, 


in the tpiernpis of which Bacchus was the inventor (Cic. Wat. Deor. 
IIT. 23), and perhaps also in the epithet tp:xépados applied to Hermes 
(Harpocration, s. 7. p. 334. Htymol. Magn. s.v. p. 694). If, then, Ovp- 
cos is connected with Opiov, it will signify “a gathering of three leaves, 
and that which they contain, at the end of a rod,” just as mup-cos 
denotes “a torch,” i.e. “a gathering of fire at the end of a piece of 
wood.” Hartung (Class. Mus. VI. 372 sqq.) proposes to connect é:- 
OvpauBos with OcpvBos. If the one were really a by-form of the other, 
we should haye @cpupfos, not OvpauPos (cf. kopuyBos, uuBos, &c.), 
As, however, the dithyrambic dance was called tupBacia (Jull. Poll. 
IV. 104), and as the roots Oup-, Opi-, as well as Oop-, Opo-, might be 
connected with that of rvp@n, turba, from which tvpGacia is formed, 
a question might arise, whether the name of the @vp-cos was derived 
from the tumultuous clamours (Opdos, Opo€éw, OpvAAos, &c.) of the Piacos 
of Bacchus; or whether it was expressive of the symbolical meaning of 
the Bacchic staff with its accompaniments ; and this would Jead to the 
inquiry, whether @vp-cos signified primarily the distinctive staff (cf. 
mvp-cos) or the party who bore it (cf. @ia-cos), according to the tran- 
sition in the Latin manipulus (Ovid, Fast. III. 117). In our opinion, 
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we must refer to three distinct origins, the @vp-cos or three-leaved em- 
lem (@p:-), the Oia-cos, or sacred band (Geos), and the tuvp-Ba-cia or 


noisy crowd (9po-, Gop-). 


319 The quantity shows that the first syllable of A--@vpapfos is a 
contraction of Aji, like that of Ai-woda, Ai-diros, and At-owrnpiov 
(Bekker. Anecd. I. p. 91), and thus the whole word will signify “a 
chorus or song celebrating the birth of Bacchus,” i. ¢. “the bringing to 
Jupiter of the Opiov or leaf-enveloped heart or body of the god.” The 
termination, as we have explained it above, is particularly applicable 
to the dithyramb, which was performed by a chorus of fifty persons 
dancing hand in hand (aAAyjAwv émt xapr@ xeipas Exovres, Homer, 
Iliad XVIII. 594) round a blazing altar in honour of the sun-god. 


320 It is right to mention an explanation of the thyrsus adopted 
by some of the more recent Greek writers and by the Roman poets. 
They supposed that the thyrsus was a spear concealed in ivy, or having 
the point covered by the cone: thus Justin Martyr (quoted by Schnei- 
der): worep ai Baxya: dia oxnpatos eipyuxov tas Aoyyas év Tois 
Gupcois mepipepovar. Catullus, LXIV. 257: 

Horum pars tecta quatiebant cuspide thyrsos. 
Seneca, Herc. fur. (quoted by Schneider) : 
Tectam virenti cuspidem thyrso gerens. 
but Ovid (Metamorph. XI. 9) distinctly implies that the thyrsus had 
no point : 
Hastam 
: Que foliis presuta notam sine vulnere fecit. 
and the learned Virgil says (4ineid VII. 396) : 
Pampineasque gerunt, incincte pellibus, hastas, 
which he calls (v. 390) molles thyrsos ; Lucian, too (Bacchus, c. I. p. 
292, Lehm.), describes the Bacchanalians as: xit7@ éoreupeévat, veBpi- 
Sas evnupevat, Sopata twa pixpa Exyovoca, doidnpa, KitToOTOMTA Kal 
tavra, where, although he calls the thyrsus a spear, he does not give it 
a point ; and Diodorus (III. c. 64) distinctly says that they sometimes 
had spears covered with ivy “instead of thyrsi:” advadidevar yap rate 
Baxyas avrt tav OUpowy doyyas TH KITTS Kexadrvppevas THY axunv 
tov cioypov. So that it appears probable that this notion of the thyr- 
sus was a misconception resulting from a legend, that the covered spear 
was sometimes substituted for the peaceful emblem of the Bacchanalians. 
The vap@n€é itself would be much too light for a spear-shaft. 


321 (2) KaXoxaryaOos. The general meaning of xadds xayabcs 
has long been well-known, and Englishmen are in the habit of con- 
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gratulating themselves that their word, ‘‘ gentleman,” is the only modern 
term which precisely expresses the meaning of the Greek compound ; 
an opinion in which foreign writers seem, on the whole, to concur. 
But it does not appear to have been satisfactorily shown how a com- 
bination of these two simple adjectives came to denote such a complex 
idea, nor have the moderns sufficiently distinguished between the poli- 
tical and moral use of the word. For instance, one of the greatest and 
most learned of our theologians supposes that the use of xadoxdyalia, 
to signify moral perfection, is derived from the literal subsequent mean- 
ing of its two component parts. “That which is good in the actions 
of men,” says Hooker (Zeclesiast. Polity, I. § 8. p. 281, Keble), “doth 
not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also. In which con- 
sideration the Grecians most divinely have given to the active per- 
fection of men, a name expressing both beauty and goodness; because 
goodness, in ordinary speech, is, for the most part, applied only to that 
which is beneficial.” Writers of our own time have given still more 
vague and general interpretations*, We think, therefore, that it will 
not be unadvisable to examine, with more minuteness than has generally 
been done, what is the primary meaning of each of the adjectives xaAds 
and a@ya00s, what is the significance of this compound as a political 
term, and what its application as a moral epithet. 


322 With regard to the second adjective, a@ya@0s, little remains to. 
be done: Welcker, in his admirable introduction to Theognis (p. xx1. 
foll.), has collected nearly all the passages bearing on the subject, and 
has clearly shown that the Greek ayaQoi, as also dpioron, dpiotijes, &e., 
the Latin Loni, optimi, optimates, and the old German Rachinburgi, 
gute Manner, Gudeminner, guden Manne, and Herrn von Rechte, are 
names of the nobles, the men of rank, and of good family, in a state. 
To which, in Greek, xaxoi, deAoi, as epithets of the common people, 
are regularly opposed ; an opposition which has taken such deep root, 
that it is even preserved in compounds ; e. g. xaxomarpis (Alezus, fr. 
9), and kaxoyeirwv (Sophocl. Philoct. 688, Herm.). Of the last word, 
Welcker writes as follows (Rhein. Mus. for 1833, p. 450): “ xaibiallia 
is a low-born, common neighbour, a poor native dwelling by a man of 
the noblest extraction, which is also mentioned v. 180: 

ovTos TpwToyovwy tows 
olkwy ovdevos Uerepos. 





* Thus Passow says (Meletemata Critica in Aischyli Persas, p. 81. ed. Bach): 
“Interior civilis belliceque prudenti@ c tus, qui sub nomine xadoxdyabias uno 
vocabulo complectebatur.”. Delbriick’s definition is still looser (See Philol, Mus. I. 

. p. 503). 
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In the verses below, the low-born native finds his opposite, when the 
chorus says: viv 3 dvipwv ayabav raidos vxavrycas.” In the same 
political sense as of dya0oi, the Greeks used oi écOdol, of BeAtious, rd 
Badrierov, of BéATisTO1, as opposed to the sjuos (Xenophon, passim). 
An older word of the same import was ¢yaia (Adkwves, ayaa. Hesych.), 
Xa0s, yaos, yaios, whence, according to some, the names of the 
Achezans (=dya0oi, dpieries. Miiller, Prolegom. zur Mythol. p. 291. 
Comp. Journ. of Educat. IIl. p. 87. Philol. Mus. 11. 88; see however 
Phil. Mus. 11. 367: above, p.143), and Chaonians (Welcker, ad Theogn. 
p- XXvill. note) were derived, just as the name of the Goths was derived 
from goths, goda, “good,” (Savigny, Gesch. Rim. Rechts. 1. p. 194). 


323 The derivation of a@yafcs is a great stumbling-block to 
etymologers. Bopp would connect it with the Sanscrit agddha-s 
“deep” ( Vergl. Gramm. p. 411); this we consider undoubtedly erro- 
neous. Pott’s suggestions* (Htymol. Forsch. 11. p. 299) do not merit 
the slightest attention, nor’ can we say much in favour of Passow’s 
derivation from d@yav. We consider the first letter to be one of those 
moveable initials, of which we have already spoken more than once, 
and we class all the following words together; a-ya-00s, 4-ya-Qeos, 
yn-Géw, a-yavos, a-ya-pat, G-yaio-pa, d-yav-pos, yav-pos, yav-piaw, 
Latin gaudeo, ya-vos, ya-vwpt, yaiew, yabiadas (pwos ovopa os Kat 
Tous KaTadevyovtas cis avtov puerta: ex Oavarov, Hesychius), yadeiv, 
yaterOa:, yatew (yapa, Hesych.). The meaning which runs through 
most of these words, is that of “pleasure,” “joy,” “delight :” a-ya- 
pat, into which the idea of “wonder,” &c., frequently enters, derives 
this meaning from a primary one of pleasure, for the wonder im- 
plied is always considered as a pleasurable sensation; and the word 
really signifies in an infinity of passages, as well in the most ancient as 
in the more recent authors, “to be pleased with,” ‘‘to delight in,” “to 
think highly of.” We have before shown how the synonymous root 
ya-p- derives all its meanings from the primary one of “ containing ;” 
thence, “support,” “firmness,” &c. We find this root with a set of for- 
mations corresponding in the main to those of the root ya-. The primary 
meaning of the root ya- or yaF is “containing” (ya-w, yav-vos, &c.), 
thence, “‘firmness,” “hardness,” the earth (yé-p-cos, yo-pos, xw-pa, &c.), 
thence, help or assistance in battle, and pleasure in such assistance 
(x@-pis, &c.), then it becomes the epithet.of a person who can so help 
us (xpromos), and finally of an order in the state, composed of the best 
‘warriors or chief men (ypyoroi, &c.). To this last meaning belongs 





' ™ Surely he is joking when he proposes to consider it as a compound of dyav . 
and xa@apés! 
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the old word yaos (or yaws, Lobeck, Phryn. p. 404), where the ter- 
mination -pos is omitted. Similarly from ya-, we have the primary 
idea of firmness or support, the earth (yaia, yy); assistance in battle 
(as in the patronymic ya-@:aéas), joy, pleasure in general (in most of 
the words quoted above) ; and thence the epithet of a warrior, a person 
able to help in battle, and the upper class in society, which was com- 
posed of such warriors (@ya@oi, &c.). We do not presume to say that 
the roots ya- and ya- are identical, though this is not impossible; it 
is, however, important to observe this correspondence in their applica- 
tions. The class of nobles being continued by hereditary descent, ¢ya@os 
- came to express not only the bravery, which was one of their qualifica- 
tions, but also their good descent, which was another, so that dya@os 
became a synonym for evyevys; and thus Hesychius (s. v. @yabov) 
rightly defines the epithet as signifying both avdpetos and yewaios; 
conversely, yevvaios is used as a synonym for a@ya@os, in the meanings 
‘* brave,” “strong,” “great” (in Sophocl. Aj. 938: yewvaia dun is ex- 
plained isxvpa by the Scholiast), just like gnavus, ingens, from gigno 
in Latin. Another obvious quality of the nobles was their wealth, and 
thus we find as synonyms for the ¢ya@oi, such adjectives as of mAovero1, 
oi evropat, of Ta Ypyuata ExovTes, oi Taxees, and (because it was con- 
sidered a great mark of wealth to keep a horse, Aristot. Polit. IV. 3), 
inrets, immoBorat, immodduo, &c. In Thucydides, they are called 
dwaroi (I. 24), ovx of avivvatwraro: (I. 5), and wealth is called 
évvayus (I. 2). In opposition to these terms, the lower orders are called 
aevntes, and thus, in the words of Aristodemus, as reported by Alczus, 
—“‘it was money that made the man, there was no goodness nor honour 
in the poor” (ypriuat’ avyp, wenypos 8 ovdels wédeT Eads ovTE Tiptos. 
Ap. Schol. Pind. Isthm. II. 17). But, in the matter of wealth, that a 
man might be really a gentleman, he must have inherited his riches, so 
that the other qualities of the nobles are presumed in their epithets 
implying opulence. For instance, in Aischylus (Agamemn. 1010) we 
read: apyaorhovrwv SeeroTav ToAANH Yapis, Which is thus explained by 
Aristotle (Rhet. II. 82): Siaéper dé Tos veworT! KekTnpevors Kal ois 
marta ta 70n, TH GravTa paddov kal gavdoTEepa ta Kaka éxew Tous 
veomAOUTOUS, womeEp yap aravevoia mAOVTOV Ext TO vEeOToOVTOY Elvat, 
From the tithes, &c., which they received, the nobles were called Swpo- 
gopo, from the lands which they occupied yewuopo:, from their con- 
spicuous position yvepimor, or “ notables.” 


324 The adjective xad0s, which has the penultima long in Homer 
and the old epic poets, stands for xaéd-A0ds, and is connected with xé- 
Kao-/lal, Ke-Kad-aL, Ke-Kad=pévos, Kad-nos. Déderlein, to whom this 
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etymology is due, justly remarks (Lat. Syn. und Etym. III. p. 38) 
that it may be compared to cavos for éaéves, and the more so as 5A does 
not belong to the Greek ecphoneses: and in another place (III. p. 97) 
he shows that xa-Adcs and xat-vos (kai-vv-na is the ordinary form of the 
present for xéxaca:) are connected, as canus, candidus with re-cens, 
and as Se-vos with de-Aos from Seidw. It is possible that xados may 
have been written originally with a doubled A like xaAAos: compare 
bellus for benulus. The primary meaning of the word is in strict ac- 
cordance with this derivation; it signifies, ‘‘ furnished with outward 
adornments,” in general, “ that of which the outward form is pleasing,” 
and thus it is regularly opposed to aicypos, especially in Plato (Hipp. 
Maj. 289 a. Protagor. 332 c. Sympos. 183 pv. &c. &c.), and aicxpos 
kal Kaos is opposed to Kados kal ayabos (Plato, Sympos. 201 ©). But 
to the Greek notion of kaAAoc something beyond mere outward garnish- 
ing of the person was required; it was not a languishing beauty, a 
listless though correct set of features, an enervated voluptuousness of 
figure, to which the homage of their admiration was paid. It was the 
grace and activity of motion which the practice of gymnastic exercises 
was calculated to promote—the free step, the erect mien, the healthy 
glow, combined with the elegances of conversation and the possession 
of musical accomplishments ; it was in fact the result of an union of the 
povoixky and yupvactixy, of which their education was made up. It 
was this that constituted beauty in the Greek sense of the word—the 
educated man alone was considered xadds; thus Aschines says (in 
Ctesiph. ad fin.): raiveia, i SiayweoKopev Ta Kade Kal ta aicypa, and 
in the Attic writers in general this adjective is used as an epithet of 
persons distinguished by their accomplishments (see the passages quoted 
by Heindorf ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. § 1). Now the people of rank and 
wealth were always then, as they are now, most able to obtain the 
advantages of education ; they had more leisure than the common people 
to devote themselves to those exercises which were calculated to pro- 
duce grace and ease of motion and the other accomplishments necessary 
to the gentleman ; and as the aristocracy, like the knights of the middle- 
ages and the duinhe-wassals in a Highland Clan, owed much of their 
reputation for superior valour to their being better furnished with arms, 
and, from leisure and practice, more skilled in the use of them, so they 
derived their superior accomplishments in music, dancing, &c., from the 
same source ; the best dancer and the best fighter were synonymous, the 
first in the chorus and the foremost in the battle array were the same 
persons, they were the nobles, the pre-eminently kaAoi xal ayadoi. It 
was from this that they are called yepsévres, and the same idea is 
clearly seen in the use of xécpos as an old political term, 
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325 If there were any doubt with regard to what we have just 
stated, it would be removed by the following passages. In fact the 
Kado xayaboi are actually described according to this definition by 
Euripides (Jon, 598): 

door dé ypnoroi, Svvdpevot 7 Eivar cool, 


where xpuere is, as we have seen, another name for the ayaboi, and 
dvvapuevor eivar copoi expresses that facility of acquiring knowledge and 
accomplishments by the attainment of which the nobles became xaAoi. 
Again, in the same author (Alcestis, 605) : 
TO yap evyeves exépera mpos aida, 
év rois ayaboto: dé 
mavt evertw codias. 
Here the aidws is that sense of honour which is the natural accompa- 
niment of gentle blood, and to which the nobles owed their innate 
valour; thus Ajax says (liad XV. 561): 
7Q piror avépes éore Kai aida Oéc8’ evi Oupg, 
G@dAndovs 8 aldetobe kata xpatepas vopivas. 
aisopévwy avopwv mredves con née wéepavrat, 
gevyovrwy 8 ovr’ ap Kéos SpwTar ovTE Tis aAKH, 
and Archidamus, in Thucydides (I. 84), distinctly attributes the 
bravery of the Spartan aristocracy to the possession of this quality: 
“our good xécyos,” says he, “ makes us woAepixoi, 67: aidas cwppo- 
cuvns wrEio Tov peTeyet, aisy vns oe ev\uyia,” where aicyuvn is used 
as a synonym for aidws, as in Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 394: 
Ban evyevn Te kal tov aloyvvns Opovoy 
Ty@vTa, Kat otuyouvl Umépppovas Aoyous— 
aisypav yap apyos, py Kaxos & eivar pide? : 
We take this opportunity of explaining a passage in Pindar (Olymp, 
VII. 44), where Béckh and Dissen, misled by the Scholiast, have 
mistaken the sense of aiéws. Pindar is saying that valour (dpery) and 
usefulness in battle (yapuura) are produced by that sense of honour 
(aiéws) which springs from provident foresight, from carefully look- 
ing to the consequences of inattention to the rules which regulate 
the conduct of honourable men (pounfevs): he expresses 9 senti- 


ment thus: 
év 8 aperay 


éBarev kat yappat’ avOpwroo: Tpouabéos Aldus. 
We have written the last two words with capitals, because the quali- 
ties are personified. IIpounfevs here is not the Titan, but the more 
general word equivalent to mpovora or ppovycis (see Welcker, Trilog. 
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p- 70, note), and Aidws is called the daughter of Tpounfevs by an alle- 
gorical genealogy similar to that in Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 208 (above, 
§ 305): : 
=5 TleOapyia yap €or: tHs Evrpagtias 

BHTHP, yuvn Xwrnpos* wd Exe Adyos. 

“Obedience produces good fortune, and helps men as much as the pre- 
serving Jupiter.” The passage in Pindar is introduced as an old saw 
like this (w& éye: Adyos), and should perhaps be printed between in- 
verted commas like many other aphorisms in that author. The stress 
is to be laid upon the word Ipopadéos, the fact spoken of being only 
the want of care on the part of the Rhodians; in not offering burnt 
sacrifices to Zeus and Athena. 


- 826 As the wealth of the nobles enabled them to provide them- 
selves with a more expensive panoply, to appear, in fact, as heavy- 
armed men with the ddpu xal Eigos wat te Kadrov Aaomov mpoBAnua 
xpwres (Hybrias ap. Athen. p. 695 F), arms which the poorer classes 
were unable to buy, and which they were not generally even permitted 
to possess (see Thucydides, ITI. 27), and as their leisure allowed them to 
acquire skill in using their arms, and to spend most of their time in the 
open air, which was essential, in their opinion, to the full developement 
of the bodily powers, all these attributes would become mixed up with 
the definition of a man of rank, and by taking a part for the whole 
might be considered as constituting his definition. On the contrary 
the poorer people were taunted with epithets derived from their seden- 
tary employments, which took away from the grace of the person; thus 
Aristot. Polit. VIII. 1: 80 rds re tora’tas Téxyvas boat TO copa Tapa- 
oKxeva(over yeipoy dSiaxeiobar Bavavcovs xaXovpev,—and with their in- 
ferior armour; thus Sophocles makes Menelaus say to Teucer (Aj. 
1096): 0 ro€drns Eonev ov cpixpov ppoveiv, to which he answers, ov 
yap Bdvavoov tHv réxuny éextnoaduny ; for although the light-armed 
‘troops were necessarily composed of the lower order of people, yet all 
these were not Bavavoo:; at least Aristotle says (Polit. IV. 3): xat 
Tay evTopwy o€ Kal TAY aTopwv TO fev OTAITIKOV TO b€ avoTOY, Kal TOV 
pev yewpytkov dypov dpapev dvra, Tov 8 ayopatov, Tov dé Bavau-~ 
cov (see the defence of the bow in Eurip. Herc. Fur. 188 sqq.). 

As a political term, then, xadcs xadyafos implied no particular 
moral excellence : it is merely the name of the upper class, “the accom- 
plished and well-born,” as opposed to the ojmos (Thucyd. VIII. 48. 
IV. 40). Hence, the Scholiast on Aristides (III. p. 446. Dind.) says: 
ol peév yap foav Karol Kal dyabol of Kadovpevor ddvyapyioi, oi dé 
‘Syporixot, Sometimes, indeed, it would seem to imply nothing more 
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than good descent, as when Herodotus uses it as a synonym for Piro- 
mis (II. 143). 


327 The application of this compound to denote moral excellence is 
thus explained by Aristotle (Polit. 1V.83): ciwOac: dé xadkeiv—ras pos 
THv oOdvyapxiav pGdAov (aToK\wovcas) apioToKpatias Sia TO paddov 
axodovbew mwaideiav Kal evyéveray Toi evTropwTépors. Ett d€ Soxovew 

: éxew oi ev ropa wv EveKev Of adikouvTeEs adikovow S0ev Kat KaAOUS Ka- 
ya Oovs kat yywpipous TOVTOUS ™ pocayopevovaw. The philosopher, 
however, has reversed the natural order, for the rich were not called 
xadol xaya0ot on account of their respectability, but conversely, the 
name of the upper classes, from their general respectability, came to 
be used as a synonym for “respectable.” A more apt instance would 
have been the use of émveicys, as a synonym for xados xaya9os. It was 
because the better classes, having no temptations like their poorer 
brethren, abstained from those vices which common opinion repro- 
bated, that their regular name became an epithet descriptive of good 
moral conduct: thus Aristophanes says (Ran. 7, 8): tav modiT@v ToOVs 
Kkadovs Te Kaya0ous—ois pev iopev evyeveis Kat cwppovas avopas 
évras Kat d:xaiovs, and Aschines opposes it to pavdros (in Citesiph, 
p- 65, 1): ovd doris €oTW oikot PavAos, ovdéror Hv ev Makeéovia, 
Kata thy mpecBeiav, kKados xayabds, For this sense of pavdAos, see 
Thucyd, VI. 18: to re PavdAov cal ro pécov Kal ro raw axpies, 
Eurip. Bacch, 431: re wAxGos bt: TO havrerepov evouice YpHrai Te, 
Plato, Resp. IV. p. 431 c: Kat Twv €hev0epwy Aeyouevww év TOs TOAOTS 
ze cat davrdow, The older Greeks did not imagine that good descent 
really proved the possession of moral excellence, though they believed 
in the transmission of luck, and so forth; they looked only to the 
advantages which the better classes possessed; they would have had 
little sympathy for the Christian chivalry which adorns the enthusias- 
tic pages of Mr Digby (Godefridus, p. 225, foll.); and though Theognis 
and the advocates of the aristocracy strove to instil into their readers 
or hearers that goodness was innate in the nobility, their doctrines were 
rejected by the democratical spirit of the great literary nation of Greece, 
and overthrown by the philosophy of Socrates; so that after all they 
only succeeded in inserting in the philosophical vocabulary one of the 
old titles of rank, of which the original political meaning was, as we 
see from Aristotle, soon merged in the new moral use. 


328 Much the same has been the fate of the Latin gentilis. This 
word originally signified “‘one who belonged to a patrician gens or clan,” 
in fact, a patrician, and from this it has gone through the Italian gen- 
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tiluomo, the French gentilhomme, to our “ gentleman,” a word which 
combines the old political meaning of rank with an expression of those 
moral and social qualities, which we consider, though generally found 
along with rank, to be attainable by every one. The adjective has 
diverged in our language into two, namely, “ gentle,” expressing the 
moral meaning ; and “ genteel,” conveying the idea of rank. 


329 The word jjpws, in its old Homeric use, did not imply any 
deification or super-human qualities; it was merely a title expressing 
military pre-eminence applied to all the heavy-armed fighters men- 
tioned in the old poems; it meant, in fact, nothing more than a good 
soldier: it was originally a title of rank, and had become indiscrimi- 
nately assigned to all distinguished soldiers, just as the word knight 
was extended in the middle ages to all fighters, and translated miles by 
the monks. We shall not quote from Homer to prove this; all the 
passages have been collected and the general fact established by a writer 
in a work which we hope is accessible to most of our readers (Philolog. 
Mus. II. p. 72 foll.). That sjpws was originally a title of rank we 
think appears from the following considerations. The termination 
points to a derivation from ype. That the genuine form of the word - 
was npFaor-s, i.e. “ the noble warrior,” may be inferred from. the form 
‘HpFaoios, which is so written in the Olympic tablet: Béckh, C. J. I. 
p- 26 sqq.; and thus ‘Hpaxdyjs, whose connexion with the goddess 
“Hpa does not appear to be a sufficient cause for his name, may have 
‘been so called as the representative of the race of Heroes (see Pott, 
Etymol. Forsch, U1. p. 224). Hesychius says “Hpa:os was another 
name for “HpaxAyjs, and #paios bears the same relation to jpws that 
ynpaios does to dyypws. However, it is obvious, as we have just shown, 
that #jpws and jjpa are themselves connected ; how they are related will 
appear from an investigation of the latter name. The goddess Hera is 
always spoken of as presiding over or connected with marriage-rites ; 
the chief feature in her mythology is her sacred marriage (iepos yapos) 
with Zeus (Diodor. Sic. V. c. 72); her three names, rap@evia (Pindar, 
Olymp. VI. 88), téAcca (Nem. X. 18), ynpa (Pausan. VIII. 22, 2), 
show that she represented marriage and its two periods of negation, 
according to the principle of contrast which we have pointed out on a 
former occasion (Theatre of the Greeks, 6th Edition, p, [22]). The 
name TéAca, as applied to Juno, refers to the yauo1o TéAos spoken of 
by Homer (Odyss. XX. 74): 

evr’ “Adpoditn Sia mpocéstiye paxpov "Odvptrov 
kovpys aitycovea tédos Jadepoio yapouo, 


Lu 
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which is called yaunAtov rédos by Aschylus (Humenid. 838), and refers 
to the marriage-rites as an initiation into a new life (Ruhnken, Timeus, 
p- 224). “Hy appears as the wife of “Hpdxdys, and the daughter of 
“Hpa (Pind. Nem. X. ubi supra). 


330 The common epithet expressing lawful marriage in Homer is 
kovpioios, as Koupidin GAoyos, Koupidin yuri, Kovpicios pidos, &c. (Butt- 
mann, Lewilog. I. 32), and xvpios was the Athenian name for the 
husband in reference to the wife, as Seamorys was of the master in 
reference to his female slave. Thus Aristophanes (£99. 969): 


Xpvoov SiwFer ZixvOyv nat xvproy, 


alluding to the custom of including the husband in actions against the 
wife, as the Scholiast observes: Tov ZyuxvOnv cwppde? ws xivardoy, kUprov 
dé Aéyer Tov avdpa, ovTw yap emeypaddovTo ev Tois SixacTnpios, Acracia 
kal kvpios, Tovrértw o Ilepixkjs. Also xépos, kovpys, kupBas, kupoaniov, 
k¥pvos, were names of children born in lawful marriage, especially those 
of the upper classes. Thus in Critias (apud Atheneum, p. 432 F): 


of Aakedaipovioy dé Kopo: Tivovet TocotToy 
wore ppv els ihapav doriva wave’ drayew. 

and in Plutarch (Lycurg. XIV. 47): ovdév jrrov cibice Tav Kopwv Tas 
kdpas yuuvas TE mopmevew Kal mpos tepots Tiow dpxeteBar Kat adew 
(Welcker in Theogn. p. xxxi.). But xvpios and the cognate xoipavos 
were also used as titles of honour, as signifying a lord and master. 
There is, therefore, on this side at least, a connexion between the words 
referring to marriage and those expressing rank and dignity. Such is 
also the case in the German Fhe “ marriage,” and Hhre “honour.” 

Buttmann rightly observes (Levi. I. p. 35 note), that on the an- 
alogy of xot\os, Germ. hohl, xd\apnos, Germ. Halm, xvov, Germ. Hund, 
&c., we might fairly place xovpidios by the side of the German Heu- 
rath, more anciently written Heurde, and compare xvpios with Herr. 
Now the Latin herus is a perfect synonym to xvpios, and its analogy 
to Herr cannot be denied. Moreover, “Efsos was another name for 
Zeus (Hesych. s. v.), and as the old Greek gods went in pairs, and Zeus 
and Hera were conjointly worshipped as presiding over the marriage- 
rites (Diodorus whi supra), we may well suppose that this\is but an- 
other way of writing the masculine of "Hpa. From these analogies 
alone it is probable that ‘pws and xvpios may have a cognate origin. 
It is to be observed that even in Homer xovpyres are synonymous with 
jpwes; thus, J. XIX. 193: kpwapevos kovpyras dpiothas Mavayawv, 
Compare the Latin Quirites, Curiatii, &c. (Varron. p. 75). On the 
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connexion between kvpfas, xopvas, and the helmets of these person- 
ages, see Lobeck ad Soph. Ajac. 817. Aglaopham. 1144. 


331 There is a word in Aristophanes which it seems impossible 
not to connect with xipBas (“crested”), kipBeas (“pyramids”), xvpy- 
Baw (“to butt with the horn”), xupBacia, xupnBacia, &c., and which 
still remains unexplained. We refer to the genitive plural xvpyfiwv, 
which we find in the well-known passage about Eucrates; Hq. 253: 

evhaBov Sé py “kpiyy ce’ Kal yap oide ras ddous 
donep Evxparns épevyev vO trav xupnBiwv, 
And the same allusion is contained in the fragment quoted by the 
Scholiast on v. 254: «at ov kvpnBiowwdra Evxpates orinrag. All 
the grammarians explain «xvpyfiwy with reference to a neuter plural 
xupyfia, by which they understand “bran,” or “the husks of barley.” 
Thus the Scholiast, on v. 253, says: xvpyfia b€ ciot ta mitvpa kal 
ayvpa trav wvpav 4 xpOav. Similarly, Bekkeri Anecd. p. 272. 1. 24. 
Hesych.: xvpyfia> tov xpidav ta droBpéypata Kal xvdpov Aéervpa 
kal ta tev Kéyxpwv adgita, The Scholiast, on v. 253, understands 
by xupyfia “the kiln,” évOa ai xayypus ppiyovra:, and this is so far 
right; since ev@v, with the genitive, always expresses motion to or 
towards a place. We do not, however, see very well by what ety- 
mology xvpy/3:a can lead to this result ; for if we suppose that it refers 
to the beards, as crests of the barley, we do not obtain a very perspi- 
cuous definition of the place of refuge which Eucrates found so con 
venient. An entirely different interpretation has suggested itself to 
us. We infer from Xenophon (Memorab. II. 7. § 6) that Cyrebus 
was the chief baker at Athens; in an enumeration of the most suc- 
cessful tradesmen in the city, Socrates is made to say: dro 3€ apro- 
motas KupnBos trv ve oixiav raécav diatpepe Kat Cy dayirdas. Such 
being the case, nothing is more natural than that the favourite loaves 
at Athens should be called xupyfio: apro:, and the place where they 
were made xvpyfiia, Nay, even the waste of the flour may have got 
its name from the chief dealer. Now Eucrates was properly a hemp- 
seller (#7. 129); and it is to be supposed that he is called xupy(- 
omwAns, because he bought up a quantity of bread and distributed it 
to the poor, according to the method adopted by the aAAavrorwAns in 
regard to the xopiawa (qq. 676). And if this was his usual way of 
getting out of a difficulty, it might be said of him that he used to fly 
straight to the Cyrebia, i.e. to the establishment of the great bakers, 
As the name of a man, Kvpyos is a complimentary title; and Epi- 
crates was known by the patronymic KvpyBiwv (Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p- 434, 21). A : 
Lu2 
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332 The Sanscrit vids (Latin vir) signifies “a warrior, a, cham= 
pion, a hero ;” as a feminine, vird, it denotes “a matron, a wife, and 
mother ;” and as an adjective it expresses the qualities “excellent, emi- 
nent, heroic, powerful,” &c. From this is formed the abstract vaira 
“heroism.” In the same language we have, as a synonym to véras, the 
word ¢éras, of which the first letter, as we have often seen, corresponds 
to a Greek «; so that this word may fairly be compared with kvpuos. 
Pott thinks (Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 131) that it is identical also with 
jpws, on the analogy of éxvpos, Sanscrit gvagra, Latin socerus. In an- 
other place, (I. p. 221) he makes géras a compound su =ev and viras, 
which, however, we think quite unnecessary: we believe that viras, 
céras are but modifications of the same word, and both connected with 
the Sanscrit root ert or vdr “to protect,” modern German Wehr, 
wehren (above, p. 459). Further modifications are varas subst. a 
“husband, or bridegroom,” adj. “‘ excellent ;” compar. variyas, superl. 
varisht'h’a, and urus “ great ;” with the latter of which we may com- 
pare evps, ovpa-vos (§ 259), with the former “Apns (= Fapns), Fapeiwv, 
Fapicros, Fapern, Faponv=Fap-pnv, Latin Md-vor-t-s, “man-protector,” 
like Aa-Fép-rns ; conversely, the Oscan Ma-mers, “ man-killer.” With 
these may also be compared the Erse fear, “a man,” Welsh gwr, wr, 
“a man,” gwraig, wraig, “a woman,” Latin virgo, virago, Erse frag, 
German Frau: fear comes very near Frpws (Prichard, Hastern Origin 
of the Celt. Nations, p. 66). 


333 A similar connexion of the ideas “ warrior,” ‘ husband,” 
* man of rank,” we find in the Sanscrit naras, nris, “a man,” “a lord,” 
“a husband,” from nri “to guide ;” Celtic nér “a lord,” Greek d-vyp 
(=a-vép-s), This word finds its fullest developement in the old Latin 
or Sabine language. Nero, as a cognomen of the Sabine family of the 
Claudii, is familiar to every one; it signifies “‘a brave man,” and its 
derivatives neria, nerio, neriene, nerienes, signify “valour,” also the 
wife of Mars, as in the following passages quoted by Aulus Gellius 
(XIIL. 22). Plautus (Zruculent. Il. 6. 34): 


Mars peregre adveniens salutat Nerienem uxorem suam. 


Cn. Gellius (Annal. III.): Neria Martis te obsecro pacem dare, uti 
liceat nuptiis propriis et prosperis uti, quod de tut pangs consilie 
contigit. Licinius Imbrex (in Newra Com.) : 


Nolo ego Neeram te vocent, sed Nerienem: 
Quum quidem Marti es in connubium data. 


Ennius (Annal. I): 
Nerienem Mavortis et Herclem. 


It is well known that a-vyp, as distinguished from av@pwros, invariably 
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means “‘a brave man” or “a husband ;” and to the latest period avdges 
was a complimentary address (see Valckenaer ad Herod. VII. 210). 

Again we find the same combination in roois, wotTua, woTva, Sec- 
morns, Sec-rowa, Latin potes (as Dii potes), potentes, pot-sum (pos- 
sum), &c. Sanscrit patis, patni, &c. (above, § 228). 


334 The title dvaé does not seem to imply any thing beyond 
mere superiority, though it has a domestic as well as a political appli- 
cation: thus, we have in Homer oixo1o ava of the pater familias 
(Odyss. I. 397). It*is probably, like av-@0s, connected with the pre- 
position ava. The simpler form is &va-xos or dva-«-s, preserved in 
Hesychius as an epithet of the Dioscuri—a@vakxas. tovs Asosxopous.— 
avdketov, to Avosxovpiov—dudkorv, toiv Aroskopow—and perhaps 
Acvas. tovs dvaxovs (instead of axaxous) Beovs. Mayor. The com- 
mon form dvaxr-s, gen. avaxros, has the double pronominal ending: 
avaxtwp is a still longer form. 


335 If ava€ is simply a formation from the preposition ava, it 
may be compared with ips (rep), “ uppishness,” vréppev, vreppuas, 
Umeppiados (=vreppvados, Buttmann, Lewil. II. p. 213), vrépomdos, &c. 
Comp. vrépavtios tBpis (Hemsterhuis ad Lucian. I. p. 341). In im- 
mediate connexion with pis, we constantly find xepos. Sometimes 
kopos is the parent of vBpis, as in Theognis, v. 153 (p. 7, Welcker): 

tixre: To Kopos tBpw Stav Kaxw OAGos Exnra 

, avOpwmr@ kat 6t@ py voos Gptios 7. 
vy. 751 (p. 12, Welcker): vBpity mwAovT~ Kxexopnpévos. Diog. Laert. 
(I. 59), quoting Solon, says: tev pév xopov Tov mAovTOV yewwarba, THY 
& &Bpw wre xopov. Proclus (in Cratyl. p. 59, Boissonade): tBpw yap 
gacw. (of romra!) Tixrer kopos (quoted by Welcker, p. 93). Pythago- 
ras (apud Stobeum Serm. XLI. p. 247): mpwrov Tpugny, EmerTa Kopov, 
cita UBpw, pera € Tatra dreOpov. Conversely, ¢fpis is the mother of 
kopos. Pindar (Olymp. XIII. 10): 

€Oerovt: 8 adefew 

"YBpw, Kopov patépa Spacipvbov. 
(with which may be compared Solon, p. 88, Bach: 
; dypov & yHyepoveiv adiKos voos, olow éToipoyv 

UBpwws ek peyadys adyea wodka wabeiv, 

ov yap émictavTat KaTéxew Kopov.) 
Bacis (apud Herodot. VIII. 77): 
‘ Sia Aixn oBéoce xpatepov Kepov, “Yfpios viov, 


é ‘ , 3 7 ’ , ié 6 
EWOVY PALLWOVTA, COKEVYT GVA TAaVTa TiVecUal, 


. 
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And in accordance with this genealogy we would emend a passage 

of Aschylus (Agamemn. 741, foll.), which the editors have regarded ~ 

as hopelessly corrupt. 

We read and arrange the strophe and the antistrophe as follows: 
orp. 8. 1 guide? 8€ rixrew “YBpis pev mada vea- 

Coveav év xaxois Bpotav 

"YBpw, ror’ 4 100, Ste TO KUpiov pody* 

véa dé pues Kepon, 

Saipova te Tav apayov, amodepov, 

Gviepov Opacos, pedai- 

va pedabporow "Ara, 

elOopéeva ToKevow 


avr, 8. Sika 3é Adure pev ev Svoxarvors Swpacw, 
tov © évaiomov rie, 

Ta Ypucoracra 8 écbdad avy rive Yyepav 
madwrTpoTos Supact 

[Swpata] Aurove’, dcia mpocéBal re], 
dvvayw ov céBovoa mov- 


Tov mTapaonpov aivy* 


On oO SF tO OH CO 3 Co & © 0 


wav © émi réppa vepa. 
The meaning of the first lines is: ““Old”Y@pis is wont to bring forth 
new “Yfpus, this new “Y Gps brings forth Kepos and Opacos, two black 
fates to houses, like their parents.” Neapa gve: xépov was first 
adopted by Butler, who was guided by Wakefield’s veapov gvovca 
kopov; dre for Srav was introduced by Klausen. The substitution 
of rav for rov in the fifth line is due to Hermann. It appears to us 
that eviepov Opdcos is in apposition with rav drdAcpov, duaxov Saipova, 
For the duals at the end of the strophe compare Soph. Antig. 529: 


tpedav bv "Ata xaravacraces Opover, 
Pp P 


In the antistrophe we have inserted 3Wua7a, which was perhaps omitted 
in consequence of the similarity of the preceding éupact, and this would 
be a still easier corruption, if the last syllable of rpooé@a[Ae}, which is 
due to Hermann, found its way into the space above, so that dupa 
Ae and Swuara Xx got confused. 

Now this xépos, which we see in such close connexion with Bp, 
is in our opinion a word of cognate meaning. It is, we conceive, con- 
nected with xdép-v(@)s, xop-vpy, &c. “the head or top of anything.” 
The idea of “satiety,” which xopos often conveys, is subordinate to 
that of “fulness,” “up to the top,” as appears from the well-known 
passage of Sophocles (Gd. Tyr. 874): 
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bBpis putever tUpavvor. 
bBpis, ef wo\dGv UrepTAnoOH parav 
a un *qikaupa, pnde cuppépovta, 
dxpotatay cicavaface’ droropov 
Wpoveev eis avayKav 
év® ov root ypnoinw 
XpuTat. 
The first line reminds us of Shakspere, Macbeth, IV. sc. 3: “Bound- 
less intemperance in nature is a tyranny.” 

We observe that yA.d7 in v. 888 is a synonym of xépos. Thus 
kopos comes to have the sense of having got as far as one can go, con- 
sequently it suggests that fixedness, to which #@pis never attains till 
it has produced xépos. This view of the case is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing passage of Plato (Philebus, p. 26): t8pw yap mov kat fypracav 
mdvtwv Trovnpiay airy Katidovca 1 Oeos, Tépas ovdev v0" ydovev ouTe 
mAnopovev évov év avtois, vopov kal rakw, wépas Exov7’, Eero, It 
is from the sense of fixedness and limitation implied in «opos that we 
derive the meaning “uncertain,” “unsteady,” “ wayward,” “always 
changing its place,” with which dxcpeoros is found in the dramatists. 
Thus Hschylus (Agamemn. 1304) : 

TO pev UV Tpdccew akopEesToY Edu 
maot Bporotct. 
1461: dev ed xaxoy aivov arn- 
pas TUYas dKopécrov. 
972: pada yap TOL TAS TONGS VytEias akopeotov T Eppa, 
in imitation of Solon (p. 80, Bach) : 
miovrouv 8 ovdev Tépha mehacpevov avopact KeiTat, 
of ydp viv rjuev mreloTov Exovcr Biov 
SimAaotov erevdover’ Tis av Ko peoerev amavras ; 
(where we may remark by the way that in Solon’s laws repacpéves 
stands for pavepws ; see Lysias in Theomnest. p. 117 [363] ), Sophocles, 
Gd. Col. 120: 


A ae: , 4 e ’ 
Tov KUpEL €KTOTILOS ovbleis Oo TAVTWY 
e , > , 

Oo TAVYTWV Q2KOpETTOTaTOS;S 


In this last passage it is applied to CEdipus whom the chorus cannot 
find; and they charge him with leaving the place where he was before 
from mere caprice—“ where,” they ask, “is the most unsatisfied, most 
place-changing of men?” 


336 The outward resemblance of this xcpos to the similarly writ- 
ten members of the family, which we have discussed above (kvp-1os, 
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koip-avos, &c.), is obvious. Let us examine if there be not also a con- 
nexion in meaning. That the idea of “a head” or “completion” is 
nearly connected with that of king,” “lord,” or “‘ master,” cannot 
be denied ; therefore in this sense of «dp-os it may fairly be assigned to 
the same family. But what is the connexion between this word and 
kopos “a young man?” This again can be easily shown. The idea 
of “ fulness,” growing up,” enters into our conception of a tall youth, 
and this the Greek expresses very strongly. Thus ad-pes (connected 
with adwos, Buttmann, Lezvil. I. p. 206) is used as an epithet alike 
of a young man, of a tree, of fire, of snow (Herod. IV. 31), of any- 
thing in fact in which the idea of fulness, growth, or strength, is 
implied ; aéporys is constantly found in connexion with #y or pévos in 
Homer, and aépocvvy is used of the top-heaviness of ripe corn in Hesiod 
(Epya kal nuépat, v. 471): 
oe KEV adpootvy orayves vevouev Epaes 
Again, av8ocs—connected with ava, avw, dvjvobe (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. 
I. p. 211), and, if the derivation proposed above be the true one, with 
avaf—is also used in connexion with 4. Thus Pindar (Pyth. IV. 
158, 281): cov 8 avbos 7Bas apt: kypatve, The last word carries the 
metaphor only a little farther: a swelling like a wave, an excessive 
fulness even to overflowing, being also attributed to the lusty vigour of 
youth. Accordingly we have in the same ode of Pindar (179 = 318): 
KexAabovras 78a. Now xexAaéovras is an irregular form of the per- 
fect participle of yAa(w, or rather a new present formed from the per- 
fect, according to a custom not very uncommon in Greek: in fact we 
have a reduplicated present cayAaCw as a synonym of yAdCw, which 
means “to swell, to be exuberant or full;” hence the rushing, loud- 
sounding noise of overflowing water is sometimes included in the notion 
of the word. In a dithyramb of Pindar (Fragm. 48) we have: 
cot pev KaTapYeEt, 
parep peyada, mapa popBo xuvpParwv, 
év dé KexAaoerv Kporada, 

where xeyAddew follows the analogy of keyAddovras. Similarly in 
Olymp. IX. init. we have: xaAXukos 6 tpimAdos KeyAadws, “ the triple 
song of victory when it pours forth its loud full tones,” and in the 
passage under consideration xeyAddovras 8a, “in all the exuberance of 
youth,” “swelling with youthful strength.” We do not agree with 
Buttmann (Awsfihri. Spri. I. p. 255, note) in supposing that there is 
no connexion between ceyAadws and xayAa(w; the use of ckayAaCovea, 
of a cup filled with moussewx wine, sparkling, bubbling, and running 
over (Pindar, Olymp. VII. init.: piadav Evdov duméiov xaxdaCooav 


e 
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$péo) shows that the words have precisely the same force, for xeyda- 
Soveav or KeyAabviay might have been used here. There is no doubt, 
however, that it is also connected with yAnjdos, yAdy (a perfect 
synonym of xopos, Hd. Tyr. 888, and above, § 335), and yAdaw, 
and thus yA:deca podre is used, like kad\iukos KeyAadss, in Pindar 
(Olymp. XI. 84=100). In precisely the same manner odpryay and 
épyav are used as synonyms of dkuaCew (Ruhnken ad Timeum, 
p- 244). It is remarkable that épyav, which thus conveys the sense of 
fulness implied in xopos, also, under the forms regere (0-péyew), rea, 
Sanscrit rajas, corresponds to the political meaning of kvpios, Koipavos, 
&c. The same metaphor, with respect to the exuberance of youth, is 
found in the Latin language: thus Quintilian (Jnstit. Orator. XI. 3, 
— § 28): Illud non sine causa est ab omnibus preeceptum ut parcatur 
maxime voci in illo a pueritia in adolescentiam transitu, quia natura- 
liter impeditur, non, ut arbitror, propter calorem, quod quidam puta- 
verunt ; nam est major alias ; sed propter humorem potius ; nam hoe 
etas illa turgescit. 


337 Wesee thus how the ideas of fulness, height, and completeness, 
are connected in the Greek language with that of political superiority. 
We should be perfectly authorized, then, in connecting avaf with avOos 
and avd, as far as the meaning is concerned, even though the words 
were not etymologically related to one another. We believe, however, 
as we stated above, that they spring from a common origin. It is clear, 
indeed, that dvaf was a digammated word (Dawes, Miscell. Crit. p. 
144 sqq.), whereas it does not appear that ava was ever digammated. 
But this does not create any real difficulty, for the element a, which 
forms the first part of ¢-va, is only the second pronominal stem under 
the form va (§ 183); so that Favef is connected with Fava, an older 
and more genuine form of the preposition. There are traces of the 
digamma in the form ‘ov@os for dvOos. At any rate, we cannot agree 
with those who connect Favaxrs with Konig, a word with regard to 
which we rather adopt the opinion of Thierry. It appears that Koénig, 
more anciently Koning, was the name of any person under authority, 
Thus the converted centurion bears this name,—ein Koning gieiscot iz 
in war (Otfrid, Lib. m.). Alfred applies the term Cyning to Cesar as 
general, to Brutus as the head of a party, and to Antony as consul ; 
sometimes he designates the particular office of consul by the compound 
Gear-Cyning, “ King for a year.” In the Danish language a chief of 
pirates was called Sie-Konong, the leader of an army Her-Konong, and 
so forth. In the Saxon language we find also Ober-Cyning, Under= 
Cyning, Half-Cyning. In fact the word is merely the participle of the 
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verb Kénnen or Kennen, for they were originally identical (Graff 
Sprsch. 1V. 408), and denotes a person who sens, or can, who has 
superior knowledge, or superior power*. 


338 The original meaning of our English word “Lord” is precisely 
similar to that which we have endeavoured to point out in several of 
those Greek names significant of rank. Horne Tooke says (Diversions 
of Purley, Il. p. 155. foll.) that it was originally written Loverd or 
Hiaford, that it is compounded of the participle Alaf, from Alifian, “to 
lift,” and of the word Ord, ortus, “ source,” “ origin,” “ birth,” and that 
it consequently signifies High-born, or of an ewalted origin. That he is 
right in connecting this word with a verb signifying “ to lift up,” is 
sufficiently clear. Similarly, “‘ Lady” is derived from Hlafdig, which 
signifies “lofty,” i.¢. raised” or “exalted ;” it is written Jevedi in 
an old English MS. in the Cambridge Library (see Gentleman’s Mag. 
Dec. 1838, pp. 619, sqq.) We entertain some doubt, however, as to the 
supposition, that the termination of “Lord” refers to “birth.” We 
would rather connect it with A.S. Ord, O.H.G. Ort “a place,” and 
thus Hlaford will mean “a person in high places,” perhaps in reference 
to the hedSe or “ dais” in the dining-hall, where the nobles sat (see 
Beowulf, v. 804, Kemble). This lastname is also a general designation 
of height; it means anything elevated, e.g. a shore, as in our names 
Clay-hithe, Queen-hithe, applied to the banks of the Thames where they 
rise a little. 

The German words Jugend, taugen, signifying “ virtue,” or “ good-~ 
ness” in general, seem to have had originally a political meaning, like 
the Greek xa\oxdya0cs. Thus in Beowulf (v. '716, Kemble) we have 
cupe he duguSe pedw, “he knew the manners of the court ;” where 
dugu®e, obviously connected with Tugend, means “the better part of 
his followers,” “ the elders,” the yepovcia. 


339 (3) *Evredéxeua. All the questions which have been raised 
with regard to the celebrated Aristotelian word évredéyera, and all the 
difficulty which it has caused to philosophers (see Trendelenburg, ad 





* “ Cette variété d’applications du méme mot n’étonnera point quand on saura que 
ce titre de Koning, n’est probablement que le particip actif d’un verb que signifie 
savoir ou pouvoir, que par conséquent il ne signifie, lui-méme, rien autre chose qu’un. 
homme habile, ou capable, 4 qui les autres obéissent par la conviction de son habileté 
reconnue” (Thierry, Dix ans d'Etudes Historiques, p. 248. Comp. Lettres sur [Histoire 
de France, pp. 62—73). “In such Acknowledged Strongest (well-named King, 
Kén-ning, Can-ning, or Man that was Able) what a symbol shone now for them—sig- 
nificant with the destinies of the world” (Carlyle, French Revolution, I, p. 14). 


i 
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Aristot. de Anima, p. 319 sqq-), have been occasioned by an inability 
to discriminate between this and the compound évdeAéyea, which so 
nearly resembles it in sound. It will be worth while, then, to explain 
these words once for all. 


340 The meaning of évredéyera may be derived without much 
difficulty from Aristotle himself. The philosopher is in the constant 
habit of using a double antithesis to the word dvvayis, which he opposes 
both to évredéyera and to évépyea. The dvvayec in this opposition 
corresponds to vAy, the material out of which any thing is immediately 
made: the évred¢yera to the efdos or form which constitutes the defini- 
tion of the thing. “ Substance itself,” says Aristotle, “is reckoned a 
sort of entity, and in this we discriminate, Ist, the material, which by 
itself does not constitute an individual ; 2nd, the shape and form, by 
which the individuality is determined ; 3rd, a compound of the two. 
Now the material is a dvvayus, but the form an évreAéyera, and that in 
two ways, either as science (ém:o7nun) or as contemplation (ro Pewpeiv)” 
(de Animé II. 1, § 2): and shortly afterwards (§ 4), he says “the 
soul is a substance, as the form of a natural body alive dvvayne: ; but the 
substance is an évreAéyera; therefore the soul is the evreAéyera of such 
a body. But évredéyea is predicated in two ways, as science and as 
contemplation; accordingly, it is clear that the soul is an évreAéyera in 
the same way as science, for sleeping and waking presuppose the soul, 
and waking is analogous to contemplation, but sleep to the having and 
not exerting” (i. ¢. to science, To yap npeunoat Kat otHva THY Sravoiay 
éemiorucba:r cal ppoveww AeyoueOa, Phys. VII. 3). ‘* Wherefore the 
soul is the primary évreAéyera of a natural body duvaye: alive.” The 
body is a Swaps ; it contains the outward condition necessary to the 
life of the soul: the soul is the évreAéyera of the body ; it is that which 
makes the body perform its functions; so sight is the évreAéyea of the 
eye, because it is its perfection and consummation. He calls the soul a 
primary evredéxera, because it corresponds to science, the first of the 
two kinds of évreAeyere. We must not consider the opposition of 
dwvapus and evredeyera as equivalent to that of matter and form; it is 
merely analogous to it; the évreAéyera is not a form, as something 
distinct from matter and adscititious; it is the acting and efficient 
principle which makes the thing what it is, which individualizes it—7e 
yap Suvape: dv kal py évredexeia, dopiatov eotw (Metaphys. III. 4). 


341 We adopt in our every-day conversation the Aristotelian 
distinction between dvvayis and évepyera. The schoolmen, from whose 
barbarous Latin we have borrowed many of our common words, used 
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to translate duvane: by potentid, or virtute, or virtualiter ; évepyeia by 
actu, or actualiter, which the French have adopted as virtuellement, 
actuellement, and we oppose that which exists “ virtually” or “ poten- 
tially” to that which “actually” is. Aristotle thus defines évépyea 
(Metaphys. VIII. 6, p. 1048, Bekk.): “ évépyeca supposes the existence 
of a thing, but not in that way in which we talk of its existing dude. 
We talk ofa thing existing dvvaue., when, for instance, we say that the 
statue of Hermes is in the wood, and the half in the whole, because it 
can be deducted, and that the person who does not speculate is scien- 
tific, provided he has the power of speculation: but as for that which 
is évepyeia (now our meaning is clear from an induction of particulars, 
and it is not necessary to seek a definition of every thing, but we must 
also take analogy into the account), it stands related to the other as 
that which builds to that which is capable of building, as waking to 
sleeping, as seeing to having the eyes shut, but being able to see, as 
that which is separated from matter to the material, as that which is 
worked out to that which is not. Of these contrasts let us call the 
former évépyera, and the latter ro Svvarov.” We learn from this that 
the opposition of dvvayis to évépyera stands much on oss same sooty 
with that of the same word to évredéyera. 


342 Weare not, however, to suppose that évredéyera and évepyere 
are synonyms, though it must be confessed that the distinction between 
them is not always strongly marked. The word évépyea signifies am 
acting, exertion, or operation. Thus, in the celebrated definition of the 
summum bonum in the Ethics (I. 7, § 14) it is said to be an operation, 
exertion, or acting of the soul, according to virtue (ro dav@pwmwov 
ayabov Wuyis évépyera yiverat kar’ dpetyv). Now he says at the very 
beginning of the same work, that “this swmmum bonum is an end 
(réAos) ; but there is a difference between ends, for some are operations 
(évépyerac), and others are certain works (épya) besides these operations; 
and in cases where there are any ends collateral to the actions (rpafes), 
in these cases the works (épy) are better than the operations (évépyeia); 
still it does not follow that an operation, which terminates in itself and 
produces no épyov, should be inferior to one that does, in other words, 
that a mpaxriky évépyera should rank lower than a romrixy évépyea.” 
From this it appears that the évépyea is a mere operation oF act, 
whereas the évreAexera is never spoken of as an act, but as a state ensu- 
ing upon an act: thus, Aristotle says (Phys. ITT. 3) that motion is in 
that which is moved, for it is the évredéyera of that which i is moved, 
and is produced by the moving force, and the évépyea of the moving 
force is the same. Now the passage from the dvvamis to the évredéyee 
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consists in motion, which is a sort of imperfect évépye:a (4 Te Kivgors 
évepyeia pév Tis civat Soxe?, aredys 6é. Phys. III. 2), and again, motion 
is the évredéyera of that which virtually exists, so far as such a thing 
can be fcalled an évredéyera (Phys. III. 2), and motion differs from 
évépyee in this, that the former implies change, the latter continuance 
(Metaphys. VIII. 6): therefore, evepyera is not évredéyera, but only 
tends to it, as Aristotle distinctly explains it from the primary mean- 
ing of the two words: to yap Epyov TéXos, q dé evépyera 0 épyov. &:0 
Kal Tovvoua évépyera AéyeTat KaTa TO Epyov Kal cuvteiver mpos THY evTE= 
Aexevav (Metaphys. VIII. 8, p. 1050 Bekk.), that is, the work (Epyov) 
being the end (réAos), and being implied in the word év-épy-eia, this 
last may be considered as tending to the év-red-éy-eia, in which the 
7édos is contained. Again, he says (Metaphys. VIII. 3, p. 1047): 
€dyrvbe & 1 évépyeia Tovvopa, 4 mpos THv évTEedéyeav cuvTeDeevn Kat 
€ml Ta GAXa, éx TaY KWHoEwv paliora* SoKEl yap 4 evepyea padiota Hf 
Kivgors civat, S:0 Kal Trois py ovow OvK aTodid0act TO KweicBat, aAdas bE 
Tivas KaTnyopias, olov d:tavonra Kal én Oupnta eivat Ta py évra, Kivou- 
peva 8 ov. Toiro bé ott ovK dvtTa évepyeia Evovrat évepyeia. TOV Yap pH 
GvTwv Ena Svvape éorw* ovK Eort dé, Ot ovK EvTedeyeiag EoTw*. “The 
name évepyeia, i.¢. operation or action, which is joined to evredéyeia, 
and occurs also in other combinations, is derived principally from 
motions; for motion and action are generally identified. Wherefore 
motion is not attributed to nonentities, but something else is predicated 
of them, for instance, that they are conceivable or desirable, but not 
that they are moved. And the reason is that if we attributed motion 
to them, we should attribute action to things which do not actually 
exist. Some nonentities do indeed exist virtually or potentially, but 
not actually, for they do not exist évredcxeig.” 


343 From all this it clearly appears that Aristotle derived évre- 
Aexera from €v, TéAos, and éxew, on the analogy of vowveyns, &c., and 
that he meant by it the acting and efficient principle of all those things 
which exist potentially (Svv¢ye:) and may be otherwise; that is to say, 
it is their absolute definition—ér: tov dvvape: dvros Adyos H EvTEE= 





_ * On this passage Bonitz writes as follows, in his new edition of the Metaphysica, 
p. 387 : “ évrehéxera, ut descendit ab adjectivo évreXexijs, i.e. plenus, perfectus, per- 
fectionem rei significat; évépyeca vero derivatum av. évepyeiv, eam actionem et mu- 
tationem, qua quid ex mera possibilitate ad plenam perducitur essentiam. Quare, 
évépyecav suum et peculiarem locum habere dicit ubi agitur de mutatione et motu, 
eandemque dicit pertinere et tendere (cuvteive, cvvtefetcbar) ad évredéxerav, per- 
fectum rei statum, qui inde conficiatur. Sed licet alterum proprie viam, alterum 
Sinem vie significet, tamen hee duo ita inter se coherent, ut facile appareat cur sepis- 
sime nuilo usurpentur discrimine.”” 
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yxera (de Anim. II. 4, § 4), and td 8é ri Hv eivar otk Eyer tAnv TO 
mparov évreréxera yap (Metaphys. XII. 8)*; whereas évépyera is the 
act of that which cannot be otherwise (de Anim. III. 7); it is a kind 
of motion tending to évredéyera, but not attaining to it, except in those 
cases in which the vrédos is the évépyea itself. We must not overlook 
the distinction between évépyera and és, which are also opposed to one 
another, not, however, as dvvayus is to évépyera, for &is is much nearer 
to évépyera than to Svvauis. Actions (évépyerar) proceed from, and re= 
turn to, the universal action (€£:s), which is the origin and end of all 
action: thus, a brave action proceeds from the habit of bravery (és, 
i.@. dvdpeia), aud bravery is the end (rédos) sought by the brave man 
(Arist. Eth. VII. 10): thus too, atc@yors is a E€is, but xivyow, as we 
have before shown, is an évépyeia—n péev yap aicOnow efis, f 8é Kin 
vyois evepyea (Topica, LV. 5, p. 125, Bekker). To return, then, to 
the point from which we started, the soul is the évreAéyera and not the 
évépyeva of the body, because the soul is incapable of motion—év vt 
TaV adduvaTwv TO Urapyew Wuyxy Kivnow (de Anima, I. 8, § 1), 


344 . We trust that the meaning of this Aristotelian term is now 
established, from the writings of the philosopher; so that Hermolaus 
Barbarus would have done better if, instead of consulting the Evil 
Being about the meaning of the word, according to the absurd story 
told by Crinitus (de Honesta Disciplina, Lib. VI. c. 2), he had been 
content to look through his Aristotle. We now proceed to show, 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion of some great Greek scholars, 
including Cicero, that évredéyera is, etymologically as well as in sig- 
nification, totally distinct from the older compound évdecéyera, It is 
remarkable that Cicero, who was aware that the word was coined by 
Aristotle, should have given a translation of it applying exactly to the 
older word, which he must have met with in his Plato. He says 
(Tusculan. Disput.1.10): Aristoteles,—quum quatuor nota illa genera 
principiorum esset complexus, e quibus omnia orirentur, quintam quan=- 
dam naturam censet esse, @ qua sit mens. Quintum genus adhibet 
vacans nomine; et sic ipsum animum évrehéyevav appellat novo no- 
mine, quasi quandam continuatam motionem et perennem. Now the 
word évdedeyns does signify perennis, and évdedéye.a implies con- 
tinuance and duration, as appears from the following passages, some 
of which are adduced by Nike (in Cherilum, p. 177). Cheerilus 
(p. 169, Nake): 


métpyv Koraiver paris Voaros évredexein (read évdehexein)« 





* See Michelet, de la Métaphysique d Aristote ( Paris 1836), pp. 165, 294. 
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Euripides (Perithous apud Valcken. Diatrib. p. 39): 


akpitos 8 aotpwy 
SyAos evderteyas aupryopever, 
Crobylus (apud Atheneum, p. 429 b, repeated, p. 443 F): 
: To 8 evderexas pedvew tiv’ ydovyy exe; 
Diodorus (apud Atheneum, p. 431 D): 
el tO map’ Exacrov évdekeyas ToTHpiov 
mivety TO XOITOV TOUS Aoyicpous avfave:, 


Plato (Legg. IV. p. 717 £): pununy évdedeyn wapexonevov. (Tim. p. 43 
C): pera tov péovtos évdeheyas dyerov. (p. 58-C): THY del Kivyow Tov- 
Tw ovcay écoperny TE evdeheyws TapexeTat, exactly Cicero's continua- 
tam motionem et perennem. (Respubl. VII. p. 539 p): ape? dy éxt 
Adywv perary ve peivat évdeheyws kat Evvtovws uydev GAO TpdTToVTI. 
From which passages of Plato, it is quite certain that we ought to 
read in Legg. X. p. 905 E: dpyovras peéev avaykatoy mov yiyvecOa Tovs 
ye SioiKycovras Tov aravta évdeheyos ovpavov, Besides these pas- 
sages, we have in the Lexicographers the following notices; Bekker. 
Anecdot. p. 251, 24 :—évdedkeyeotaTns" CUWEXETTATHS Kal aciadein- 
tov; Hesych.: évdedeyet* muxvafer, Aaxwves (where the last word, as 
Ruhnken observes in the auctarium, belongs to the gloss évdexadixop) ; 
evderexiopos* éxiuovng (on which Toup, Vol. IV. p. 260, quotes Jose- 
phus XI. 4, p. 555: nyayov Sé Kat tiv okyvoTnyiav KaT éxeivoy Tov 
Kaipov,—kalt Tovs Kadoupevovs evdedkexiopovs); evdedkeyas* avia- 
Aciarws, suveyws, émmovws. And Nike quotes from Basilius: to yap 
évdedexes TO mukvov Kat ovveyés. From all this it is clear that évdede- 
Xs, evdedeyvera, &c., were in Cicero’s thoughts when he gave the trans- 
lation of évredéyera, which we have quoted, and that he probably 
thought the two words were identical. In this he is borne out by only 
two authorities; the first is a joke of Lucian’s, who makes the letter 6 
complain that 7+ has robbed him of his place in évdeAdyera: axovere, 
ovyevta dixacrai, Tov pév § A€EyovTos, adeiheTo pou THv evdehéxerav, 
évredexerav afiovv AeyecOa: Tapa wavras Tovs vopovs (Judicium Vo- 
calium, p. 95, Hemsterh.); the other is a gloss of Gregorius of Corinth, 
who says (p. 155) that the Attics write évrehéyera for évdedéyera. But 
these two authorities only prove that the Aristotelian word had be- 
come more common than the older compound, not that it was synony- 
mous with it or had superseded it, for we find the older word in the 
Septuagint and in Josephus. The earlier scholars, however, were quite 
misled by Cicero: Politian (Miscell. cap. 1) and Andreas Schottus 
(Tull. Quest. IV. 12) tried to justify his interpretation: Scaliger 
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thought the only difference between the two words was one of pro- 
nunciation, probably like that between évros and évdov: in fact, it was _ 
a great question at the revival of letters how the word ought to be 
written. Rabelais, with his usual learning and discrimination, saw 
that in Aristotle, at all events, the proper orthography was évredéyera, 
In the chapter headed Comment nous arrivasmes on royaulme de la 
Quinte Essence, nommee Entelechie (Liv. V. ch. 19), he says: Aristo- 
teles, prime homme, et paragon de toute philosophye, feut parrain de 
nostre dame royne: il, tresbien et proprement, la nomma Entelechie. 
Entelechie est son vrai nom—qui aultrement la nomme erre par tout 
le ciel. Yet, notwithstanding this denunciation, some, even of modern 
scholars, have thought that the words évdeAéyera, and évredkéyera, were 
the same. Such appears to have been the opinion of Hemsterhuis, and 
a living scholar has endeavoured to establish their equivalence by ety- 
mology. Déderlein asserts (Lat. Synonyme und Etymol. I. p. 22) on 
the analogy of creber, celeber; xpuntw, xalintw; ppdccw, piraccw; 
eresco, glisco; &c., “that évreXéyera is only another pronunciation of 
évtpéxeia, the Platonic expression for solertia, and he agrees with Hem- 
sterhuis (ad Lucian, T. I. p. 95) in thinking, that Greg. Cor. p. 155, 
has rightly explained évdedéyera as only a dialectical variety, of which 
perhaps there is some vestige in tpéxew and dpapeiv.” In the first 
place, we believe there is no such word as évtpéyera in Plato, and the 
adjective évrpeyns, which occurs only once (Resp. VII. p. 537 a), does 
not, in the slightest degree, approximate to the meaning either of évée- 
Aéxera or of évredéyera: in the latter, the idea of motion is expressly 
excluded by Aristotle. And, in the second place, even if the sense did 
not guide us to a discrimination between these two words, the etymology 
would. Aristotle himself has hinted the derivation of his own coinage 
evredexera from évreAns and éxew, and évdedexrs is, without doubt, a 
compound of év with dodrryes, an adjective used, indeed, to signify 
length in distance, but more frequently applicable to express length in 
duration, as doAry7 vocos, Soduyes wAdos, &c., and dorryov is used as an 
adverb to signify simply continuance and length of time, as in Homer, 
Iliad X. 52: 
épya & epee’ Soa gyui peryoepev ’Apyeiorse 
dn8a re Kat dodryov. 

So that in meaning it is very near akin to évdedceyns. With regard to 
the form of the compound, it may be observed that the termination is 
regularly altered from -os to -ys in such words; thus, from yévos, we 
have éyyevns; piros, mpoogidys ; KaACS, TEpiKahANs; paKpos, EvpHKYS§ 
&c., not as grammarians say, because it has passed through a substan- 
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tive in -os, eos, but by the common addition of the element -ya. The 
change from o to ¢, in the first syllable of the adjective, is due to the 
greater weight of évdeAceyns (above, § 222). The element of SoAryos 
is found in all the languages of the Indo-Germanic family, and may 
be detected also in the Hebrew 73 (above, § 209). In Sanscrit, it 


appears as the root drih “to grow,” adjective dirgha “long,” Zend 
_ darega, Behistun daraga (Rawlinson, As. Soc. XI. 1, p. 188), Persian 
_ dira, Sclavonic dolgiii, Bohemian dlauhy, Polish dlugi, Servian dyg, 
Lithuanian i/ga, Lettish idg, Old Prussian i/ga, and, probably, by dis- 
similation, the Latin longus, Gothic laggs, German lang, English long. 
Pott suggests (Htym. Forsch. I. 87) that in-dulgere belongs to this 
root, with the original signification of laxius, or longius reddere, remit- 
tere, just as languere seems to be connected with longus, and we admit 
the derivation as at least probable: the meaning to which he refers 
seems to be found in Virgil, Georgic. II. 276: 
Sin tumulis acclive solum collesque supinos, 
Indulge ordinibus. 

and in the preface of Aulus Gellius: Animus, interstitione negotiorum 
aliqua data, laxari indulgerique potuisset. 'The Sanscrit, Zend, and 
Persian forms approach nearly to the Greek écpu, Spis, in which some 
meaning of growth and length is obviously contained. The Lettish 
verb ilgt “to delay,” also belongs to this class: also, the Anglo-Saxon 
telg, “a plant,” the Gothic tulgjan “to strengthen,” and the Latin 
largus (Pott, Etym. Forsch. I. p. 251). The idea of prolongation and 
continuance, which is conveyed by évdeAeyys, and with which this 
etymology entirely accords, is directly opposed to the notion of ante- 
cedent completeness suggested by évredéyera. As we have seen above 
(§ 343), the évredéyera belongs to the same class of definitions with the 
To ti Hv eivat, Which, being a tpwrn ovcia or abstraction, precedes the 
actual or concrete existence of the thing, and carries us back by infer- 
ence to what it was (§ 192): @ore ro Ti nv éwai éorw Sowv oO Adyos 
€or dpicpos (Aristot. Metaphys. VI. 4. § 9). Accordingly, the words 
in question stand opposed in much the same way as if they were differ- 
ent predications of tense; and while évdeAexns points to the present and 
the future (Plat. Tim. 58, c, quoted above), which imply continuous 
motion, évre\eyera is an expression of the prateritum ac perfectum 
tempus, and belongs to the category of the immoveable. 
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BOOK IV. 


THE VERB. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PERSON-ENDINGS. 


345 Original comprehensiveness of the verb. 846 Causes which led to the mutila- 
tion of the affixes. 347 The person-endings are objective cases of the personal 
pronouns. 348 Differences of voice are only different cases of the pronominal 
affix. 349 A. Primary forms, 1st person singular. Reasons for believing 
that verbs in -x are older than verbs in -w. 350 Successive mutilations of -:. 
Quantity of the original penultima. 351 In the active, the person-ending re- 
presents the instrumental or ablative case. 352 In the middle, it represents the 
locative. 353 2nd person singular, Usual form in -c-. The by-form is -0-, not 
-o-§. 354 Evanescence of the characteristic of this person. 355 3rd person sin- 
gular. Active in -t1, -rTw: middle in -rat, -ryv. 356 lst person plural. Active 
-pes for -ue-or. 357 Middle -pe@a, -nefov, for -uePat, -ue8nv. 358 2nd person 
plural. Active -ve for -res: middle -c6e for -cfa: and -cOyv. 359 3rd person 
plural. Difficulties occasioned by the dual. 360 Plural in -yr: and -vra:. 
Explanation of -aor.. 361 Origin of -vr. 362 Latin person-endings. Difficul- 
ties of the passive forms. Jgitur. The second persons. Are participial predi- 
cations without a copula allowable in Greek ? 363 B. Secondary forms. Active 
suffixes. Explanation of -cav. 364 Middle suffixes. They are not redupli- 
cations. 365 Table of existing forms. 366 Influence of the weight of the 
person-endings. 


345 HOSE students, whose notions of the nature of a verb 

are derived from the appearance of that part of 
speech in our own and indeed in most modern languages, will 
not be able to understand very well the meaning of the term as 
applied in the grammars of the ancient languages, A verb in 
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English can only express the copula or the copula and predicate 
of a sentence: it can never contain the subject ; in other words, no 
English verb can really be used émpersonally, as the grammarians 
say, except in such obsolete phrases as me-thinketh, me-seems, 
&c. But in the ancient languages, verbs are often found in 
the third person without any subject or nominative case ex- 
pressed: and unless some particular emphasis is required, the 
nominative of the first and second persons is regularly omitted ; 
so that the whole logical proposition may be included in a single 
word. 


346 The explanation of this follows from what we have 
said of the substitution of prepositions for case-endings, &c.; the 
original verb contained the pronominal elements or symbols of 
the relations of place, which constituted at once the case-endings 
of the noun and the persons of the verb. A bare root or stem 
without a pronominal suffix could no more form a noun, than 
a modification of it could form a verb without a corresponding 
person-ending. By the lapse of time, the introduction of writ- 
ing, and the other causes which are always at work upon a 
language as long as it retains its vitality, the old forms dege- 
nerated into those naked shapes in which we find but scanty rem- 
nants of the original clothing. A desire for greater distinctness 
in the applications of the verb led to the introduction of a 
system of nominative cases, or the express statement of the 
subject, and then, as the person-endings became less necessary, 
they were gradually dropt; the same causes produced an ana- 
logous effect upon the cases of the noun, We haye shown that 
the Sanserit language, which had no prepositions in the ordinary 
sense of the word, exhibits a most complete system of case- 
endings; the person-endings of the verb are also more strongly 
marked in Sanscrit than in Greek, because the Indians were 
less accustomed than the Greeks to state the subject of the pro- 
position, and in general the language had not attained to a 
full logical developement. With the exception of the verbs 
in -ae, and some of the secondary forms of the common verbs, 
the person-endings are, as we shall soon show, absorbed in the 
more modern state of the Greek language. 


347 It has long been perceived that the terminations of 
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the verbs in -uz are personal pronouns; but it has been sup- 
posed by modern scholars (for instance, by Thiersch ‘in his 
Grammar, and Pott) that these personal pronouns must needs 
be nominative cases, the root of the verb constituting the pre- 
dicate, and the connecting-syllable the copula. Nothing, in our 
opinion, can be more unphilosophical than such a supposition. 
Even if man, in the rudest and earliest times, had excogitated 
all the rules of logic which were adumbrated by Plato and set 
forth as a novelty by Aristotle, it appears to us inconceivable 
that he should have arranged predicate, copula and subject in 
an order converse to that which every logician knows to be the 
natural one. Besides, when the system of nominative cases 
was introduced, the nominative of the first person was in Latin 
ego, in Greek eye, in Sanscrit aham; of the second in Latin 
tu, in Greek rv, subsequently ov, in Sanserit tva; and, as 
we have shown in the preceding book, the nominative sign in 
nouns expressing the third person was -s; now the oldest forms 
of the singular person-endings in these languages, so far as they 
have come down to us, appear to have been -mi, -si, -ti, of 
which the first and third manifestly refer to the objective cases 
of the same pronouns: and when the third person appears as 
-si, this is manifestly only a dialectic softening of the objective ¢: 
In Hebrew it is well known that the pronominal affixes both of 
nouns and verbs perform the functions of objective cases (see 
Maskil le-Sopher, p. 17); we consider it equally certain that 
the person-endings of all the Indo-Germanic verbs are in statu 
regiminis ; indeed, this was established long ago by Mr. Garnett 
(Quarterly Review, LYII. p. 93 sqq.). The fact is, that the 
original yerb stands on precisely the same footing as the 
noun; it is a word, of which the element or differential part 
might be found in a noun, the constant part consisting, like 
that of the noun, in a pronominal element, expressing some 
relation of place. Thus didw-uc would signify “giving here,” 
z.¢. where the speaker is; didw-or, “giving where the per- 
son addressed is;” didw-71, “giving there,” i.e, at any other 
place; and similarly with regard to ri@y-us. Now the roots of 
Oidwpe and TiOnur are do- and Oe- respectively, and both of 
them represent a Sanscrit a, for they correspond to the verbs 
dadami and dadhami. But in each case the root seems to 
be connected with the person-ending by an intervening a, and 
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it is then reduplicated to express more vividly the continuity 
of the action; a custom which we find in the unformed dialects 
of rude tribes even at the present day. The root do is found 
with a similar prolongation in dé-po-v, “a giving away” (-pa-), 
the case-ending of which implies mere location, and does not, 
like the person-endings of the verb, mark a particular relative 
place. As the verb gradually receives its developement, we 
find that the differences of mood and tense affect the termina- 
tions as well as the root; but this is sufficiently intelligible, for 
of course the conjugation would not receive its completion till 
the formation of sentences, when the expression of the nomi- 
native or subjective case had become necessary and common}; 
and this, by rendering the person-endings less important, would 
also make them yield more readily to the laws of euphony, 
which required modifications of the termination corresponding 
to those of the root or body of the word. 


348 In treating of the person-endings we must consider 
them as the oblique cases of personal pronouns. The number 
designated, whether singular, dual, or plural, is to be explained 
in the same manner as the numbers of those positional words. 
The division of verbs into different voices, one of which ex- 
presses that the action is considered as affecting the speaker 
or person spoken of, and the other, as affecting some other 
person or thing, depends upon a change in the case-endings ; 
the former exhibits that relation of case which we call the loca- 
tive, the latter that which is termed the instrumental. But we 
must also examine the person-endings, thus affected by number 
and voice, in their appearances as primary or secondary forms ; 
that is, as they appear affected or unaffected by the modifi- 
cations of tense and mood to which the verb in its full de- 
velopement is subjected. We shall, therefore, first take the 
primary or simplest forms, explaining them successively as 
they appear in the different numbers and voices, and then pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the secondary or subordinate forms. 
Throughout we shall presume a reference to the chapter on the 
pronouns. 
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A. PRIMARY FORMS. 
349 Isr Person SincuLar. 


That the conjugation in -s: is the original one may be proved 
from the Greek language alone, without the aid of comparative philo- 
logy. In the first place, those verbs which in the classical ages of 
Greek literature were still conjugated in -:, such as cipi, didwut, fornp1, 
oni, &c., all convey the most elementary ideas ever expressed by 
verbs: “ being,” “ giving,” “standing,” “saying,” &c. They are words 
which must have existed in the oldest and rudest state of the language, 
and therefore could not have owed their existence to the observation of 
analogies which had arisen subsequently to that earlier state. Again, 
the conjugation in -y: is departed from only in a few tenses (principally 
the present and imperfect active) of the ordinary verbs; the other tenses 
all retain traces, more or less distinct, of the original form. Thus, 
though we have t¥rrw we have tumroua (which is perfectly analo- 
gous to Sidopar), tUrtoi-p, ErvWa-unv, &e. Finally, the change from 
-p« to -w is explicable, and may be supported by orthographical analo- 
gies; the converse is not. In all languages, we find a tendency to 
abridge words as far as is consistent with the preservation of their 
meaning, and in those which exhibit systematic composition we 
observe a continual conflict for mastery between the body of the word 
and the suffix. The original verbs were very short and simple, and, 
even when the person-ending was retained at full length, did not 
fatigue the voice of the speaker; there was, therefore, no immediate 
reason for abolishing the person-endings even after they had forfeited 
their claim to indispensable utility. In other roots, which the neces- 
sities of language required, the verbal element would be longer, some- 
times composed of two distinct stems or a stem and a preposition, 
sometimes of a heavy, hard-sounding stem, with many consonants, 
or in general the present tense would be strengthened by insertion, 
whether of guna or anusvara, or by the addition of some pronominal 
element ; this of itself, on the principle we have mentioned, would in- 
terfere materially with the termination, which, when it became less 
necessary, would be dropt altogether. After this custom of dropping 
the ending in the present tense had become common, new verbs would 
be formed on the new, rather than on the old system, and so at length 
the number of verbs in -u: would become comparatively inconsiderable.: 


350 Supposing -u: to be the original ending of the first person, 
the most natural method of avoiding an additional syllable, while the 
meaning of the ending was still retained, would be by keeping only the 
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consonant and omitting the final short vowel; this plan we find adopted 
in Latin, though sw-m and ingua-m are the only verbs which exhibit 
it in the present indicative ; in the other tenses and moods m is the re- 
gular ending, as in amaba-m, ame-m, &c. Its omission at the end of 
the present indicative is perhaps only another instance of that use of 
the final anusvdra in Latin, which we have pointed out in treating of 
the accusative case; for it will be recollected, that the final m is liable 
to ecthlipsis in verbs as well as in nouns. But in Greek -« cannot, 
according to the laws of euphony, stand at the end ofa word ; in short- 
ening the ending, therefore, in the way we have supposed, the mm must 
either have been struck out, or some representative must have been 
substituted for it. We find both methods adopted. The former is the 
common one in the present tense, where we have tumrw for rumro-pt 
or tvrro-4; the latter however appears in the secondary forms, as 
érvmro-y for é-rimro-u1. This interchange of m and » we have also 
observed in the accusative case. Bopp is inclined to suppose ( Vergl, 
Gramm. p- 626), that tvrre-p1, not TUmrTo-w1, would be the original 
form of tirrw, in which he is guided by the analogy of the Sanserit. 
verbs in -dmi, and the Greek didwuu, TiOnur, &c. It seems better to 
conclude, that, in cases where the verb-root ends with a consonant, the 
vowel used to connect the stem with the suffix would be a short o or e, 
especially in forms like tur-7-w, véu-v-w, where the root is strengthened 


by a consonantal addition. As we have suggested above (§ 347), there. 


is reason to believe that the roots of Sidwu, tiOnu, &c., are strengthened 
by an inserted a, which is still seen in the third person plural in -ae: 
(below, § 360); and it is a fair inference, that this « is the residuum of 
some pronominal adjunct analogous to the 7 or v of rvr-r-w, Téu-v-w, 
which, therefore, do not need any further corroboration. The long 
vowel at the end of these barytone yerbs is due to the principle of 
compensation which we so often find in the Greek and other languages, 
Thus tixrw would stand for turrom, as rumres for tirreot, and 
tumre: for tumtrert. The reader will recollect the formation of the 
comparative-endings -wv from -ovs, wg@Adov from padiov, &c. The cases 
of diswur, &c., are quite different ; in these the verb-root itself is length- 
ened, as in the nouns é0-pov, &c., from the same root. 


351 Upon the whole, we may safely conclude, that the-first person 
singular in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, was always designated by m-, 
in the present indicative of the old forms of those languages. That this 
m-~ was the element of the objective cases of the first personal pronoun 
is obvious. It is also clear enough, that when the verb is active, the 
person-ending must needs express an agent; in other words, the action: 
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or doing implied by the root must be set forth as proceeding from him; 
this is effected in the flexion-system of the languages we are consider-= 
ing, by putting the name of the agent in the instrumental, ablative, or, 
what is equivalent in Greek, the genitive case. The strong resemblance 
which subsists between the instrumental and ablative of the third per- 
sonal pronoun in Greek, and the termination -rtw of the third person 
imperative active, cannot be overlooked: and it has been remarked by 
an able philologer (Quarterly Review, Vol. LVII. p. 99, note), that 
“the ancient Latin imperatives, estod, vivitod, and the analogous Véda- 
imperatives jivatdt = vivito, are unequivocally in the ablative form.” 
See also Curtius, Sprachvergl. Beitriége, p. 270 sqq. In all proba- 
bility, the ending mi is merely an abbreviation of the instrumental 
mé =mai, to which it stands related as wept does to rapai, whereas 
the third person of the imperative prefers the stronger inflexion of the 
ablative in -w[_s]=-«6 =-ofev, a difference of case which does not pro- 
duce any real difference in the meaning of the pronoun affixed. In- 
deed, as the instrumental and locative are often used with the same 
application (§ 246), and as the differences of voice are indicated by the 
contrast of their distinctive meanings, it would appear more reasonable 
that the ablative inflexion should have been used throughout the moods 
as an indication of the active verb. 


352 In the middle, however, we should expect to find indications 
of a locative-case in the personal suffix: for in this voice the action is 
supposed to end with the agent, as indeed is implied in the name a¢- 
mané-padam or “ self-form,” given to it by the Sanscrit grammarians. 
That the passive verb, in the languages which we are considering, must 
have been originally a middle or reflexive verb, is implied in the exist- 
ence of a first person, if the explanation we have given of the personal 
suffixes be the correct one, for the person must express that the action 
begins and ends at the same point. 

The middle or passive person-endings are distinguished from the 
active by a greater weight and fulness of form. The first person middle 
in Greek is -ua:; in Sanscrit it is wanting, but the other persons exhibit 
a similar alteration by guna of the active person-ending. As the active 
_ -mi points to the instrumental mé, so -mai must be due to the locative 
-mayi, the person-ending being, in each instance, an abbreviation of 
the regular case of the pronoun. Thus, if d/-dw-u: means “a giving 
effected by me,” or “I give,” dt-do-ua: will signify “a giving of which 
I am the object,” 7. ¢. “I give myself,” or “I am given,” the giver 
being presumed. The analogy of the secondary form -«yv shows that 
the complete locative affix mai must have been mén=mayina; com- 
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pare €v, iva, with «i, al, and the common locative in: with the more 
original form -:-v. The Sanscrit third person imper. mid. tuda-tém 
may induce us to form the same conclusion with regard to the 2nd 
and 3rd person-endings in -o, while those in a and ¢ are explained by 
the analogies pointed out above (§ 263). 


353 2np Person SINGULAR. 


The characteristic of the second person in Greek is -s, and this 
may be considered as a shortened form of -o: (which is retained only 
in the Doric éc-ci, though it appears consistently in the Sanserit, 
Zend, and Sclavonic), just as the Latin -m and Greek -v at the end of 
other tenses are of the original -y:. Besides this, we find a termination 
-0a, the connexion of which with the second personal pronoun, we 
have before pointed out (§ 262—4). In the imperative it appears as 
-0:. This ending corresponds to the Sanscrit -tha, -dhi. Buttmann 
will not allow (Ausfihrl. Sprachl. § 78.7 Anm. 3), that -@a can be 
considered a termination ; he joins it with the o-, which generally pre- 
cedes it. That, however, -0a not -c@a is the ending, will appear from 
the following considerations, in addition to the argument derivable 
from the analogy of the Sanscrit. The two words, in which this ter- 
mination most frequently occurs, are oic8a*, 08a, obviously words of 
great antiquity. The first of these stands for oi6-0a, for the root is F:d-; 
the second for é-ec-0a, the root being éo-. In these two instances, 
then, -@a is obviously the termination, as is -@: in the imperatives io-:, 
pa-hr, 1-01, Krv-61, orn-h, &e. Although the o cannot be referred to 
the root in such forms as ri8yo8a, épnoba, &c., they admit of an easy 
explanation ; for in the course of time the pronominal nature of the 
termination would be forgotten or overlooked, and o, the ordinary mark 
of the second person, would be inserted on a mistaken analogy, just as 
we sometimes find ofc-@as for oic-0a. This is Bopp’s opinion ( Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 655); he formerly thought with Buttmann, that the ter- 
mination was -o6a: in the Annals of Oriental Literature (I. p. 42), 
he remarks, “the Greek language is very fond of prefixing o to 0, as 
is manifestly evinced by the passive participle formed by the suffix 
Ses; but prefixing o to the 0, there is formed cicBeis, punabeis, yono= 
Beis, &c. Therefore, it is no wonder if the Greek has formed ofa 
out of the Sanscrit termination tha.” In the second person of the 





* It seems that Sophocles wrote olc@e in the 2nd person plural: ola@e émi dev- 
tépov Mpocwmou ypape: 6 LodoxAys* wal wémoabe wapa ‘Ourjpw awd Tov 1é-= 
aévOare otTws Td ola be amd Tou oldate’ Kata cvyKoryy Kal ré dvo, Bachmann, 


Anecd. I. p. 358, 1. 20. 
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Latin perfect, we look upon -ti as the person-ending, the preceding 
s being a representative of ka=sa=ha, the proper characteristic of 
that tense. 


354 The termination of the second person passive, in the Greek 
verbs in -:, is -ca:, as in riMe-car; in the ordinary verbs this is con- 
tracted to -y, as in tUmry for tumreca:. It is very remarkable, that, 
though all Greek verbs keep the full form in -a: for the first person, 
the second person is shortened in this way: and conversely, though in 
Sanscrit the full form of the second person is invariably preserved, the 
first person of the passive is abbreviated quite analogously to the ab- 
breviation of the second person in the passive of Greek barytone verbs. 
Thus, we have 

bhar-é pép-o-pat, 
but bhar-a-sé pép-n- 

This omission of the ¢ in the middle of Greek verbs has been more 
than once explained (see § 114). We have had a similar evanescence 
in the nouns (§ 244). 


355 Srp Person SInGuLaR. 


Of the third person singular we have little to say, after the general 
remarks which we have made on the two preceding suffixes. In the 
Doric forms of verbs in -y: it is written -7:, which is either softened 
into -o: in the ordinary dialects, or represented by +, as is the case in 
all the barytone verbs. For the imperative in -rw, see above § 351. 

In the middle or passive, the regular ending -ra is invariably 
preserved in the primary forms. We have already adverted to the 
inference which may be drawn from the Sanscrit imperative tuda- 
tam (§ 352), namely, that -ra: was originally -ryv. The forms in 
-c9w belong to a later falsification, which will be discussed in the 
proper place. 


356 1st Person PiurAt. 


The arguments which have been advanced to prove the original 
identity of the dual and plural of nouns applies also to these numbers 
in the verb; besides, Buttmann has shown (Auws/fiihril. Spril. § 87. 4 
Anm., I.), that, in the case of the Greek verb, the dual is actually 
_ nothing but an older form of the plural. We shall, therefore, consider 
these numbers together. 

In the active voice, the Greek makes no distinction between the 
dual and the plural of the first person; the Sanscrit presents the form 
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vas or va for the first person of the dual in the active voice, but this 
is only a modification of the plural mas; compare vayam for mayam, 
&c. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 381). 

The ordinary characteristic of the first person plural in Greek is 
-uev, the older form is -nes, which is more analogous to the Latin -miis, 
and to the Sanscrit -mds. If our supposition that the singular -mé 
stands for -mé, the instrumental of the pronoun, be correct, then -més, 
the characteristic of the first person plural in old High German, as 
well in the secondary as in the primary forms, sets this fact more 
clearly before us. This -més cannot stand for mds, as Bopp suggests 
(Vergl. Gram. p. 635). 

When we reflect that the idea of “* We” i.e. “I+ you,” cannot be 
considered as contained in the plural of the first personal pronoun, we 
shall refrain from adopting the simplest method of explaining this cha- 
racteristic, namely, by supposing that the final ¢ is merely the ordinary 
mark of the plural number. If, instead of this, we consider the last 
letter as the characteristic of the second person singular, which is of 
course allowable, we shall find this view harmonize with all the other 
phenomena of the plural characteristics ; it is, too, the only one which 
is consistent with our @ priori expectations. In the Véda-dialects we 
find the form -ma-si as the termination of the first person plural of the 
active voice: this shows the two pronominal elements at full length. 


357 In the middle or passive voice, the terminations of the dual 
and plural of the first person are in the oldest Greek forms -peoOov, 
-peo0a, -ne0ev, the more recent forms being -ye8ov, -uela, where the ¢ 
is omitted, as in the secondary form of the first person plural of the 
active verb in Sanscrit. We are inclined, however, to consider the dual 
form -e-00-v, or the Holic -ue-Se-v, as the genuine eharacteristic of the 
first person plural of the passive voice. The first syllable represents 
the element of the first person singular, the Oe- (80, 0a) is, as we have 
shown, one of the forms of the second person singular, and the final 
letter is -v, the oldest characteristic of the locative case, which is neces- 
sary to the passive voice. 

The Indian languages furnish analogies ‘confirmatory of this view- 
The characteristic of the Sanscrit active-dual is vas: that of the pas- 
sive-dual va-ha-i. Here the ha stands for the second person (Bopp’s 
Vergl. Gramm. p. 651). Thus, Sanscrit va-ha= Zend va-za =tye ; 
Sanscrit dé-hi = Zend daz-dhi = Sido-6:, and conversely Zend hista-hi= 
Sanscrit tisht’h’a-si, and Zend dadhd-hi=Sanscrit dadd-si. The sylla- 
ble Aai stands related to hi as -ca: does to -c1, that is, in the relation of 
locative to instrumental. The same may be said of the Zend -mai-dhé 
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{for -dhi is one of the forms of the second personal pronoun), and of 
the Sanserit -mahé, -mahai. The forms -mahi, -cahi, may be com- 
pared with the less genuine form -se@a; they have all lost the final n, 
the passive characteristic or locative ending, according to the principle 
so often explained (§ 114). The full form must have been -pe-@nv, 
which passed through -pe8ov and -yeGar to -pe8a, 
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In Greek the second person plural of the active voice appears in a 
very mutilated state. It is invariably written -re, or in the dual -rov. 
We are enabled, however, by the aid of the cognate languages to arrive 
at its real form. In Latin it is -¢is, or -tote. In the perfect, the plural 
in -s-tis must be explained in the same manner as the singular in -s-ti. 
In Sanscrit we find -thas as a dual or older form, and -dha as the 
plural, which is mutilated like the Greek. A “comparison of the 
Greek dual -rov with the Latin plural -tis, and the Sanscrit dual -thas, 
leads us to conclude that it stands for -ros, as -uev stands for -es in 
the first person of the plural. We should, however, still be at a loss 
to explain the ending, were it not for the aid afforded us by the 
_ sister languages. It appears from the Sanscrit tha-s, that the second 
person dual is made up of a repetition of the second person singular; 
and this is farther shown by a comparison of the Latin imperative 
ending -tote = -tva-te, with the old Umbrian -tu-to. 

This view is confirmed by the passive characteristic of the second 
person plural -c@e for -¢@a:, which in the dual or older form is -o-@o-» 
for -o8yv, and in which the repetition of the second person singular is 


manifest. 
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The third person plural presents us with difficulties considerably 
greater than either of the other two. It is very hard to determine with 
certainty the elements of which the dual characteristic is composed, and 
still harder to reconcile the dual with the plural. 

It is only in the historical tenses of the ordinary Greek, that the 
second and third persons of the dual are distinguished from one an- 
other: in the primary forms they are the same in both active and 
passive, namely, both -rov in the former, and both -coyv in the latter; 
in the secondary forms 7 is substituted for o in the third person. In 
Homer there are three passages in which we find the termination -ov in 
the third person of historical tenses, and Elmsley has shown (ad Ari- 
stoph. Ach. 733), that in the Attic writers the second person in the his- 
torical tenses was occasionally written -rnv. It may be laid down, with 
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Buttmann (Ausfihrl. Sprachl. § 87. Anm. 2 note), that in the Old 
Ionic, the termination -ov was used for the second and third persons of 
the dual in all moods and tenses; in the Old Attic, we find the follow- 
ing distinction,— 


-Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and 3rd...... ov, 

Historical tenses and optative, 2nd and $rd......nv, 
while in the more modern Greek the distinction was, 

Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and $rd...... ov, 


Historical tenses and optative, 2nd ov, $rd...... nv. 
The same distinction was observed in the imperative; only in this case 
the third person was distinguished by instead of n. 

The letter m, in many modern languages an indistinct sound, has 
made its appearance at the end of Greek words as the representative of 
so many letters not much related to it, that it might seem strange to 
any one not acquainted with the freaks of language, It has been men- 

ioned before (§ 86) that there are only four consonants which ever stand 
at ihe end of the word in Greek, v, o, p, and x. Of these p occurs very 
seldom in this position, and « only twice, in é« and ov«, which, as we 
have shown, are peculiar exceptions. With this fact before us, we need 
not wonder that, when a consonant ought to stand at the end of a 
word, in order to represent a significant suffix reduced to its conso- 
nantal element, this consonant should so often be represented by », 
which even takes the place of o, the only other consonant that fre- 
quently appears in the same way. Thus we have seen -pev for -jes, 
and -voy for -ros or -res. On the same principle, we may conjecture 
that the third person dual, -rov, stands for -ro7e, or that, as the second 
person-ending is made up of the element of the second personal pro- 
noun twice repeated, the third should be constructed by a similar 
repetition of the third person. We must, therefore, consider the resem- 
blance of the first and second persons of the dual in the active as well 
as in the passive voice, as either produced by accident or by a mistaken 
analogy. In the passive, as -o@ov in the second person stands for -ce- 
o0-v, a repetition, namely, of the second person singular with a mark of 
the locative case, so in the third person the same -o@ov must stand for 
-ro-ro-v, namely, a similar repetition of the third person singular with 
the same mark of the locative case. This may seem wonderful,—per- 
haps, at first sight, hardly credible,—but it is the only way of explain- 
ing the fact, and etymologically speaking there is nothing» against it, 
The Sanscrit presents the two characteristics under a form in which we 
can more easily recognise the distinction of persons. In the active, the 
-second person dual is -tha-s (for -tha-tha or -tha-si), the third -ta-s 
(for -ta-ta); in the passive, the second person dual is -d-thd-m (for 
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-thé-tha= with a locative ending); the third, 4-td-m or G-té (for ta-ta 
with a locative ending). ‘ 


360 The genuine form of the third person plural of the Greek 
active verb in -: is -vt:, which is still found in Doric remains (Butt- 
mann, Ausfihrl. Spri. § 107, Anm. 7, note), and all verbs give -vra: 
in the middle or passive. The Boeotians wrote -v@: for -v7: (Béckh, 
Corp. Inscript. I. n. 1569 a. III). This is an approximation to the 
ordinary Greek, in which the termination is -}3} , or -o: with a com- 
pensation for the -v. The Dorians wrote éiov7:, the Boeotians dedcavhi, 
the Attics didcac: or didovc. We have mentioned before that the roots 
of the verbs Sidwu: and riOnyu, are Ge-, do-, and that the length of the 
penultima is occasioned by the insertion of a short 2 which connects 
the root with the affix (§ 347). This addition to the root is not found 
in the first and second persons of the plural, didopev, didore, TiPepev, 
vifere, on account of the greater weight of these forms. Now 
first and second persons of the plural are proparoxytone, but the 
is paroxytone. As the contracted forms diove1, riBeiot, teract, Seix- 
viet, are properispome, we may conclude that the accentuation of &- 
Sevrt, 7:Bév71, is correct, that the fuller forms were d:d0a-v7i, 7:0éa-v71, 
and that the additional vowel was lost at a later period in the third 
than in the two other persons of the plural. This view is confirmed 
by the Beeotic dedoavh: and the Attic dide0ac1, riPéaci. That a short 
a is frequently substituted for a v, we have shown in treating of the 
declensions, and we find instances of it in the tenses of the verb: thus 
ewe have xexAiara: for xekAwra, cwootaro for cwcowro, &c. The vin 
d:d0vre would therefore become a short a, and not a long one as in &- 
Scact, unless we suppose an original form d:dda-v71, which became ée- 
Scavi: in Beeotic, and, substituting @ for v and o for @ according to the 
common practice, d:d0a-d-cr or did0ac: in Attic. That a final « of the 
erude verb is implied in the termination -ao: may be also inferred from 
the perfect active, which invariably terminates in a, and uniformly ex- 
hibits this form of the third person plural. We cannot believe that this 
final a was found in the present tense of verbs which were otherwise 
strengthened by pronominal additions. The form denvwac, to which 
Bopp adverts ( Vergl. Gramm. p. 663), appears to be the offspring of a 
later use of analogy, and was perhaps suggested by the wish to avoid — 
any risk of a confusion with the singular defxvvei. The greater weight 
of the person-suffix explains the form riSéara:, 7Mevrar, We must 
conclude that the z: passed through @ into o« before the v was lost, 
and then the change of bidover into ibetes, ribever into a7Weion, &e., is 
the same as that of trvrovea, into tymTovea, évs into «is, &e. 


Nn 
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361 The Sanscrit presents us with the fullest analogy for this 
form of the third person, both in the active and the passive—the former 
being -nti, the latter -nté or -ntai. In Latin and old High German it 
is -nt in the active. The Latin passive form in -ntwr deserves a special 
‘discussion. Dr Prichard (Hastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 134, 
foll.) first called attention to the connexion subsisting between the 
Welsh pronoun hewynt “they” (written ynt when used as a suffix) and 
the Welsh characteristics of the third person plural, -ant, -ent, or -ynt. 
He does not appear, however, to have taken the correct view of the 
relation which subsists between the pronoun Awynt and these suffixes 
in Welsh. The fact is, we conceive, that there are three uses of né con- 
sidered as a reduplication of the third pronominal element. It is (1) a 
sign of the neuter plural (§ 239), and as such appears in hey-nt ; 
(2) an objective affix, and as such appears in the participles (§ 261) ; 
(3) a repeated demonstrative, as in the third person plural of verbs. 
dn this last. use, Mr Garnett (Quarterly Review, Vol. LVII. p. 100) 
considers it analogous to the Esthonian need =illi, and derives it from 
a combination of the demonstrative roots na+ta. The latter we have 
already ; of the former he gives the following instances :—na in the 
Finnish dialects “this” or “that ;’ Pali nam “that ;” Greek vw “ him,” 
“her,” “them ;” Sanscrit acc. dual, ndu “‘us-two ;”’ Gr. vai; Sclay. 
dat. nama; Plur. Sanscr. accus. nas; Zend no; Latin nos; Welsh 
mi; Sclav. gen. nas; Pali né, n@, “those.” We have before stated our 
belief that all these have arisen from an obscurer pronunciation of the 
demonstrative ¢. That m stands for this ¢ in the person-endings is 
shown by the secondary forms érumre-v for érimrer:, &c., and we 
believe with Kuhn (de Conjugatione in -u, pp. 23, 31), that the first 
consonant in the plural termination -nti is a representative of the 
demonstrative element -¢, so that the whole is a repetition of the third 
person singular, perfectly analogous to that of the other persons which 
we have seen used to form their plural. The voices are distinguished 
by the same difference of case as in the other inflexions. The Doric 
dialect has preserved -vtw, the true form of the imperative active 
(Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 296). The Attic -vvwv, and still more the later 
-rwoav, are due to corrupt analogies. 


362 It seems right that we should here make a few special 
remarks on the person-endings in Latin. In the active these are 
preserved more faithfully than in the Greek, because the laws of the 
language do not forbid either m or ¢, the signs of the first and third 
_person, to stand at the end of the word. _ In the present indicative, the 
sign of the first person singular is invariably wanting, except in the 
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case of sum and inguam. The passive presents much greater difficulties. 
If we compare amo, amat, amant, amare, with their passive forms 
amo-r, amat-ur, amant-ur, amari-er, we should be inclined at first to 
suppose that the termination 7, or er, ur, was sufficient to convert an 
active into a passive form. But then, what does this termination 
mean, and how are we to explain amaris and amamini, which do not 
Zeceive it? Bopp (Annals of Oriental Literature, I. p. 62. Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 688) and Pott (Ztymol. Forsch. I. p. 133, 6) suppose that 
this final 7 is a representative of the reflexive pronoun, the termination 
of the second person singular being an inversion for ama-sir: Kuhn 
(1. 1. p. 26 note) suggests that it may represent the radical consonant 
of the substantive verb. These conjectures are derived from assumptions 
respecting the nature and origin of the person-endings, of which we 
have before expressed our disapprobation, Our opinion with regard to 
the origin of these passive suffixes ought to be consistent with the view 
we have taken of the person-endings in Sanscrit and Greek ; that is, we 
ought to be able to show that the final -ir, which marks the passive 
voice, is a mark of the locative case. Now if we compare the third 
persons in -tur and -ntur with the corresponding singular forms in -¢ 
and -nt, we must feel that we have here a difference of inflexion. In 
the active, the case-ending is generally lost, but we should infer from 
the Greek and Sanscrit analogies that the original forms exhibited the 
ablative or instrumental inflexions, and this inference is confirmed by 
the imperatives in -to, -tud, -to-te (Varron. p. 245). For the true expla- 
nation of the passive -tur and -ntur we have a perfect analogy in the 
particle igitur. According to Festus (p. 105, ed. Miller), igitur signi- 
fies inde, postea, tum, and in a Fragment of the XII Tables (Varron. 
p- 149) it obviously means “thereupon.” On a full consideration of this 
particle, it appears to us that its true analysis is the following. The 
first two syllables i-gi- must be taken to represent the composite forms 
é-go-, e-ho, e-ja, and the termination is an inflexion of the third element, 
which is found as a lighter affix in the synonym i-ta. We must there- 
fore compare i-gi-tur with ego-met and é-yw-vy ; and as the most ancient 
# in the Italian languages seems to have originated in a sound like @ 
{Varron. p. 51), we may conclude that tur is a locative like rob, so 
that i-gi-tur is an emphatic expression of “ there,” just as e-go-met is 
of “here.” To the more obvious suggestion that twr is merely the case- 
ending -tus =-0ev ( Varron. p. 242), there is this answer, that there is no 
other form in -tur, and that the forms in -ter are synonymous with 
those in -tim, in other words, they have a locative meaning, whereas 
the forms in -tus are ablatives: compare aman-ter with carp-tim, and 
civili-ter wih celi-tus. As we have amari-er by the side of ama-tur, 
Nwn2 
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and as igi-tur is an isolated form, it seems reasonable to class its ter~ 
mination, and that of the third person passive, with the locatives in 
-ter, -tim ( Varron. p. 241), rather than with the ablatives in -tus. It is 
‘only in the third person, singular and plural, that we have the affix com- 
plete. The first person singular has suffered a contraction similar to that 
which we have pointed out in the Sanscrit: amor stands for amidmur, as 
bharé does for bharamé. The first person plural is also contracted (ama- 
mur stands for amamusur), but not to so great an extent. The second 
persons singular and plural require a different explanation. (a) The 
former, which ends in -ris or -re, is thought by Pott and Bopp to be 
reducible to the analogy of the other persons, according to the theory 
which they have adopted regarding their formation. Thus Pott says 
(Htym. Forsch. I. p. 185) that ama-ri-s is equivalent to amas se, the 
‘final s being the reflexive pronoun, and the ri being the usual alteration 
of the complete second person-ending -si. Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 
688) doubts whether to adopt this view, or to suppose that there is a 
metathesis of the ending, so that amaris stands for amasir. There are 
several objections to this mode of considering the subject, even though — 
we should suppose that the final + of the imaginary amasir could be 
taken as the sign of the genitive or locative case, which would leave the 
vowel i unexplained. In the first place, this hypothesis creates a diffi- 
culty in the case of the ending -re, which is found consistently in the 
‘imperative and generally in the oblique moods and tenses, even in the 
‘best writers; for, if this -re¢ is merely the mark of the second person, 
the second persons in question are all active forms. Again, it will be 
recollected, that in the active voice of the Greek and Latin verb the 
second person of the imperative differs from the others, in the absence 
of any sign of person, not in the want of any other characteristic. Thus, 
we have turre, ama, &c. The principle is the same as that which has 
occasioned an omission of the nominative sign in the vocative case 
(above, § 252). Analogy would, therefore, favour the supposition that 
the -s, which is omitted in amare, is the sign of the second person, and 
not a mark of the passive voice. The word amare, which remains, is 
identical with the infinitive active. Now the infinitive and imperative 
have other points of resemblance in regard to form, as we shall see in a 
future chapter; thus rvWa:, the second person singular first aorist im- 
perative middle, might be thought the same word as vv\ya, the first 
aorist infinitive active; it is also well known to every reader of Greek, 
that the infinitive is often used for the imperative. The Latin infinitive 
in -re corresponds, as we shall show more at length hereafter, to the 
ZEolic infinitive in -1c=-o1; they are both verbals, formed with the 
second pronominal suffix, and used in the locative case. We shall also 
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endeavour to prove that a passive verbal is generally used to form the 
active infinitive. Now the difference between amare and amarier is 
one of case only : the more common form of the latter word is amari, in 
which even this difference is neglected, for the i belongs to the verbal in 
-ris=-sis, as appears from the forms amaris, yéAais. All things con- 
sidered, it appears to be far from improbable that the second person 
passive, amare, is this verbal which is also used for the infinitive, and 
that amaris was formed, by an addition of the characteristic of the 
second person, on a mistaken analogy. (+) We might suppose that 
the second person plural of the Latin passive verb, which ends in -mini, 
bore a similar relation to the Greek infinitive in -eva:, and indeed this 
has been suggested by Griife (das Sanskrit Verbum, p. 120). That 
this, however, is not the case, but that the second person plural is a 
participle in the nominative case with the copula suppressed, formed 
indeed by the same pronominal suffix as the Greek infinitive referred to, 
but not used like it in the locative, appears from the following con- 
siderations, which were first brought forward by Bopp (Annals of 
Oriental Lit. 1. p. 51. Vergl. Gramm. p. 689). It is clear that the 
Latins had a passive participle in -minus: we find it rather shortened 
in alu-mnus, Vertu-mnus (comp. xpydepvoy, &c.); and at full length 
in ter-minus, fe-mina, and ge-mini for genimini. In the imperative it 
is written -minor, as in amaminor. Now the sign of the plural nomi- 
native in the old Umbrian is -r ; thus we have in the Eugubine tables 
subator, screhitor for subacti, scripti, corresponding to a singular form 
in 0, as orto, subato for ortus, subactus ; and, what is still more to the 
point, the Latins had a singular imperative in -mino; thus we find 
famino =dicito, in Festus (p. 87), prefamino = prefato, in Cato (R. R 
141), and in an inscription, published by Gruter (p. 204), we have: is 
eum agrum nei habeto nei fruimino, where the participle in -mino is 
clearly used for the third person singular. There need be no confusion 
between the r of -minor and that which marks the other persons of the 
passive voice. As r is the mark of both genitive singular and nomina- 
tive plural in the Umbrian, so its substitute -s designated both of the 
same cases in old Latin, and its vocalization -¢ again the same two cases 
in the more modern state of the language. Nor need we be surprised 
that the termination is fixed, and does not change according to the 
gender of the substantive ; for when the use of this participle without 
the verb estis became permanent and regular, the gender of course would 
not change: if it did it would be unnecessary to investigate the form at 
all, since it would then stand on the same footing with the Greek use of 
the participle for the third person of the perfect passive, rervppévoe 
éict being the regular form. In this case, however, the copula is never 
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omitted. At least, it is clear that in the only instance which has been 
quoted to prove the contrary, namely, Aschyl. Humen. 340, the true 
reading is not o7revddueva:, for the immediately following éuais, kara= 
gépw, &c. would then be intolerable; and the pd’ és dyxpiow €dOeiv 
would have no meaning, if applied to the Eumenides, whose special 
business was to impeach the homicide. Having regard to the metre 
and to the whole context we have ventured to read the passage thus. 
in our recension of the Humenides (Lond. 1848): 

omevoopevos © adedeiy Twa Tdode peEptuvas, 

Oewv 8 arédr\ciav épais Aetras émixpaivew, 

pnd’ és aykpiow érbeiv, 

Zevs aipoorayés aftopicov EOvos tobe Aéryas 

as anntéwoaro, 


i.e. “ Zeus, being anxious (making a business for himself, cf. Agam- 
147) to relieve every one from these cares, and by my ministrations to 
obtain an, immunity for the gods, and not to be troubled with trials, 
has renounced all intercourse or dealings with the odious race of homi- 
cides.” Although we do not believe that the participle in -sevos is 
used as a primary predicate without the copula, we are aware that 
with other participles this construction is not uncommon (see Aischyl. 
Agam. 169, 264, 389, 515, ed Klausen). And we need not trouble our- 
selves to find Greek analogies for a phenomenon which is one of the 
most singular features of the Latin language. The best syntactical ana- 
logy for Bopp’s explanation of the second person plural passive in Latin, 
is one which he has pointed out in the Sanscrit language. There is a 
periphrastic future in that language, of which the third person, singular, 
dual, and plural, appears to be nothing else than the nominative mascu- 
line of a participle having a future sense and formed by the suffix érv. 
In the nominative case singular of this participle the r is left out and 
a long 4 substituted for it, as in ddtd “about to give” (daturus); but 
the nominative of the dual and plural are détdrau, ddtéras. The first 
and second persons of this future are expressed by a combination of this 
participle with the verb substantive, as will appear from the following 
scheme : 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
1 Ditismi Diatisvas Ditéismas 
2 Détéasi Détasthas Diétastha 
3 Data Diatérau Diatéras 


e 
In the first and second persons the participle and verb are sometimes: 
separated by the intervention of other words, as in: kartd tad asmé 
té, “I will do this for you,”—/acturus hoc sum tibi (Mahaé-Bharata) 3, 
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katham tr Gta parasutin asi? “why are you going to preserve the 
sons of another ?”—cur servaturus alius filios es? (Ramayana). The 
suggestion of Ewald, in his review of Grafe (Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes for 1837, p. 110 foll.), that -mini is a corruption of 
the Sanscrit -dhvdm, does not appear to us to merit any serious attention. 


B. SECONDARY FORMS. 


363 The secondary forms of the person-endings are generally 
shorter varieties of the primary forms: this abbreviation is caused, as we 
have already hinted, by the augmented length of the verb in the histori- 
cal tenses. The first person singular is marked by -v, a representative of 
-“ or-u:. The same substitution takes place in the Frankish language 
in the present tense: thus we have machon “I make,” machos “ thou 
makest,” machot “he makes” and “ ye make,” but machomes and ma- 
chont for the first and third persons plural. We find the same letter 
standing for -r: in the third person singular, and for -vr: in the third 
person plural. It appears, indeed, to be the regular abbreviation of the 
third person plural, for, though we have beside it a longer form in -cav 
as the termination of the third person in some of the historical tenses 
both active and passive, we consider this as an illegitimate and later 
sufix. Eminent philologers (Buttmann Ausfihrl. Spri. § 107. Anm. 
7 note; Bopp Annals of Oriental Literat. p. 60) regard this -cav as 
the third person plural of the verb substantive; an opinion from which 
we entirely dissent, for the following reason. Those tenses in which 
this ending occurs do not offer any trace of a periphrastic formation in 
the other persons. Let us take a simple instance. The imperfect of 
7iOy: runs thus in the active and passive : 


Active. Passive. 
€7iOn-v(= p) é7i0é-pnv 
étiOn-s étibe-co 
é7 iO n-(r) eriOe-To 
é7iBe-rov é7:0é-pebov 
érOe-Tyv €7ibe-cbov 

ée7Oé-cOnv - 
é7ibe-pev x é70é-pe8a 
€7i0e-re éribe-c0e 
é7ibe-cav €ribe-vTo 


Now if we compare these two forms with any common form of the 
imperative indicative, érvrrov, for example, we shall find that they- 
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correspond exactly except in the third person plural. We can hardly 
believe, therefore, that when such a perfect correspondence exists in 
every other person, both active and passive, the third person plural of 
the active alone should be really different in nature and origin. In the 
analogies for such a variation, for instance, the third person plural of 
the perfect passive reruupévor eici, the third person of the Sanscrit peri- 
phrastic future, and the second plural of the Latin passive verb, men- 
tioned above, we have clear indications of a participle, which in the 
last two cases, appears alone, but in the case under consideration, the 
first part of éri0e-cav for instance bears no resemblance to any parti-+ 
ciple which could be joined with the substantive verb to form a person 
of é7i0yv. Accordingly we must seek to show rather that the plural 
endings érvrro-v, érife-cav were originally the same, than that they 
were different. And this we think possible, If we compare the common 
ending of the third person plural in the present tense, namely -oi(v); 
with the old one in -v7:, we observe the following facts. In the pres 
sent tense a compensation has been made for the loss of the -v in the 
original ending, and tv¥mrrove: stands for tvrrové:, and ultimately for 
turrovtt. The v épedxvorixov which is found at the end of this termi- 
nation, when the following word begins with a vowel, may have owed) 
its origin to an indistinct feeling that the m included in the diphthong 
before the ending was still wanting, or from a mistaken analogy: that,’ 
however, it was not essential is shown by the fact that it never appears 
before a consonant. Supposing then that the original forms of the im- 
perfect were é7:Oéa-vri and érimro-v7:, which may be inferred from the 
middle, we haye only to inquire what abbreviations would most pro-' 
bably result from the greater weight of the form. The existing érumrrov’ 
leads us to éri0eav=ériOyv; and as this would be identical with the 
singular, the analogy of joav =é-eca-v7: and of aorists like érvWa-v, 
assisted by the -or-v of the present, would readily suggest the insertion of 
o. The thoroughly corrupt tvrrérw-cay from turtérw, shows to what 
an extent this secondary process might be carried. In Sanscrit we have 
abha-n by the side of adu-s; in the former case the -n of the suffix -nt 
is alone retained, in the latter ¢ is preserved and softened into s, 


364 We have thus seen that in the active voice, the secondary 

: Z ° 
forms, when they differ from the primary, are generally corrupted or 
mutilated. The contrary is the case in the first person singular of the 
secondary form passive, which is written -~yyv instead of -ua:, and 
which, as we have seen above ($ 352), must have been the original 
inflexion, Of the other person-endings, the first and second dual and: 
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plural do not differ from the primary passive forms. The third dual is, 
as we have mentioned, -c@nv instead of -c8ov, which again is more 
genuine. The second and third singular and the third plural differ from 
the primary passive forms by being written -co, -ro, -vro, instead of 
-cai, -rai,-vta:. The second person singular is generally subjected to 
a contraction similar to that of the primary form; namely, as tumre- 
oa becomes turry, or TUTE, so éTYTTe-co and éTvYya-co become 
étvnrov and éru Ww. 

Bopp ( Vergl. Gramm. 680) and Kuhn (de Conjugatione in -:, p. 25) 
have attempted to show that the middle or passive forms are redupli- 
cations, namely, -ya: for -wayu: or paua, and so on; so that the agent 
as well as the object of the action are expressed by the affix. The latter 
sees a confirmation of this view in the secondary form -unv, which he - 
thinks stands for »yp or pau. This opinion was probably suggested by 
the erroneous belief that the person-endings are nominative cases. We 
have already shown that this is an untenable hypothesis. But there 
are other objections to this theory respecting the person-ending. If 
we may consider the active forms as inflexions of the affix, we may 
fairly conclude that the same explanation will apply to the middle 
form, and there can be no more reason why part of the active ending 
should be included in the middle, than there would be for supposing 
that the locative ending must include the ablative. Besides, in the 
remaining pronominal elements, which still maintain an independent 
existence as particles, we have forms analogous to all the person-end- 
ings of the verbs, and these particles cannot be explained as reduplica- 
tions ; why then should we attempt such an explanation in the other 
-case ? The third pronominal root furnishes us with the following ana- 
logies to the person-endings: voz (corresponding to the third person 
singular active) ; ro (corresponding to the third person singular passive, 
secondary form) ; ve for re-v, comp. xe, xev, &c. (corresponding to the 
second person plural active for re-v or re-s), The first, the following : 
por=pi (corresponding to the first person singular active); uy7=pa, 
comp. 61, dai, &c. (corresponding to the first person singular passive) ; 
pev (corresponding to the first person plural active, though the final 
letter is of different origin) ; nv (corresponding to the first person sin- 
gular passive, secondary form). For the change of cat, ra, into co, ro, 
we may compare -po with rapai, ve with vrai, &e, 


365 The following table will enable the student to estimate at 
one view the difference between the primary and secondary forms of the 
person-endings in the two voices. 
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THE PERSON-ENDINGS. 
ACTIVE. 
SINGULAR. 
1 2 3 
-jat | -ot, -Oa, -01, -1s | -Tw, -TI, -01, *4 
-py “Sy -0a Vv 
DUAL. 
1 2 3 
_ -Tov -Tov 
— =-TOV “THY 
PLURAL. 
1 2 
“pes, -pev =TE -vTw, -vrt, -vO1, -| 
“mes, -mev -TE -v, [-cav] 
PASSIVE. 
SINGULAR. 
1 2 3 
~pat ~oal, =, Et “Tat 
-pnv -c0, -ov, - -To 
DUAL. 
1 2 3 
-peBov -o ov -obov 
-neBov -c8ov -oOnv 
PLURAL. 
1 2 3 
-ea -obe -V’TQ, -aTa@L 
-e0a -76e -V’TO, =aTo 


366 We cannot leave the subject of the person-suffixes without: 
making a few remarks on an interesting phenomenon which Bopp was 
the first to explain satisfactorily, and which he calls the “influence of 
the. weight of the person-endings.” Every student of Greek grammar 
must have remarked, that though the existing verbs in - are alk 
formed from roots ending in a vowel or -vv, which is regularly length- 
ened when joined to the person-endings, yet this is the case only in the 
singular of the active voice. The explanation of the phenomenon is as) 
follows. In the process of abbreviation, always going on in languages) 
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which admit of indefinite composition, there is a war between the body 
of the word and its appendages; and when these latter become very 
weighty, the curtailment falls upon the body of the word. Now all 
the dual or plural person-endings are duplicates of the singular, and, 
therefore, twice as heavy, and the passive endings are, as we have seen, 
necessarily fuller than the active. Accordingly, to keep up the equi- 
librium of the verb, it was necessary that the root should be left in 
its simple form in those persons where a heavier system of terminations 
was adopted. In the third person plural active the long syllable is 
retained, but, as we have shown, by a sacrifice of part of the termina- 
tion. For the rest, we may repeat, what we have said before, that a 
principle of equilibrium or compensation is observed throughout the 
Greek language, so that this “influence of the weight of the person- 
endings” is not a new or isolated phenomenon, but a good example of 
the general rule. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE TENSES. 
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367 T is difficult to discuss the various questions connected 

with the developement of the tenses in Greek, without 
including some topics which properly belong to an inquiry into 
the origin and meaning of the modal inflexions, because, as we 
shall soon see, the inflexions of tense and mood are in fact 
identical. In the progressive analysis, however, of the verbs, 
it is customary to consider the expression of the relations of 
time immediately after those of number and person, and distinct 
from those of modality; and since these must be considered as 
subject to some sort of modality, to treat of them in the first 
instance as they appear in the indicative mood, in that mood 
which is always used in the oratio directa when nothing beyond 
assertion is intended. For form’s sake, we shall abide by the 
old method. 

The tense-system of the Greek verb is wonderfully compre- 
hensive; in number of tenses it far exceeds the Latin, and in 
the preciseness of their significations it leaves the Sanscrit a 
long way behind. The proper and most general division of the 
Greek inflexions of tense and mood, is into definite and inde- 
jinite forms. In accordance, however, with the old system, we 
will first discuss the tenses agreeably to the three great divi- 
sions,—according as they signify present, past, or future time. 
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Of these divisions, we must omit the present tense: the affec- 
tions of that form are not so much variations of tense, as peculi- 
arities of conjugation; it belongs, therefore, to a future chapter. 
Before we discuss in detail the different tense-forms, it may 
be convenient that we should state the general results at which 
we have arrived. It is hoped that the reader will be convinced 
that the proper expression of past time is by means of the 
prefix a- or e- from a-na, denoting distance or separation ; that 
future time is expressed by the second element, under the form 
s- implying proximity; that continuous action is denoted by 
reduplication ; posteriority in past time by a combination of the 
prefix e- with the affix s-; and continuation up to the present 
time, by a combination of the reduplicated root with the latter 
affix. These are the regular forms. Abnormal varieties will 
be noticed in the proper place. 


368 It will, perhaps, be proper that we should in the first place 
‘make a few remarks on the theory of Bopp, according to which many 
‘of the past and future tenses are formed by agglutination, or composi- 
tion with the substantive verb. Thus he thinks (Annals of Oriental 
Literature, p. 45) that -ecw, middle -ecopua:, is properly the character- 
istic of the future tense, and that this is merely the present tense of the 
substantive verb "EZ provided with -w for the termination, to which 
the usage of language has given a future signification. He even goes 
‘so far as to assume that écovpa: may be an abbreviation of écécopar, 
and (p. 61) that eiyoav is a compound of ety and cavt:! He conceives 
there is an analogy for this in the Sanscrit future characteristic -sydmi. 
“Tt may be supposed,” he says (p. 47), “that the root As would have 
had a future tense originally, and it seems to me credible that syd@mi is 
this future tense, being lost by lapse of time in disconnected use, and 
being found at present extant only compounded with attributive roots.” 
In the same way he considers the first aorist, as it is called (érvr-ca, 
‘&e.), as a compound of the root of the attributive verb with the first 
preterite of the substantive verb, and similarly analyzes fu-erunt for 
Suesunt, fu-erim for fuesim, fac-sim, &c. In favour of this general 
view, he adduces the Provencal compound futures, auwrai for aver ai, 
&c. (p. 46). But these are widely different formations from those 
which he imagines in Sanscrit and Greek. The two parts of the com- 
pound are both existing words, and may be written separately, as 
indeed appears from the instances which he quotes from Sainte-Palaye: 
compatar vos ai for je vous compterai; dar vos n’ ai for je vous en don- 
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nerai; dir vos ai for je vous dirai; dir vos em for nous vous dirons 5 
gitar metz for vous me jeterez. See also Raynouard, Gramm. Romane, 
p- 221. Whereas his supposed compounds are made up of a root, 
which of course cannot exist separately, and of a termination which 
never does appear as a distinct word; for there is no such yerb as 
éow in Greek, and sydmi is equally imaginary. There are instances of 
compound tenses in Sanscrit: namely, the future of which we have 
already spoken (§ 362), and which is composed of a participle and the 
full verb asmi ; also, a preterite formed of an abstract substantive in @, 
used only in the accusative dm, and corresponding to an infinitive in 
Zend, and one of the three verbs dsa “‘I was,” babhiiva “I have been,” 
and chakédra “I have made:” thus from the root i¢ “ to rule,” we have 
the abstract substantive ied, accusative team, and by composition with 
the perfects of as-, bhi, and kri, are formed the perfects iga4m-dsa, 
igdm-babhiiva, and igdn-chakéra, all signifying “I ruled” (Bopp, Krit. 
Gramm. p. 229). These compounds might be divided, as is often the 
case with the former. To a certain extent, we recognise the truth of 
Bopp’s theory in its application to the Latin tenses in -bo, -bam, and 
-vi (see Vergl. Gramm. p. 804, cf. Varron. p. 252 sqq.), and we have 
elsewhere pointed out an agglutination running through all the tenses 
of the Latin verbs in -so, -sivi (Varron. p. 251). There are also in- 
stances of auxiliary or periphrastic formations in Greek, of which we 
shall speak hereafter, but they are all made up of distinctly developed 
verbs, and therefore furnish no analogy for the support of Bopp’s 
theory. In general, we have no more right to presume a composition 
in etymology when the elements never exist separately, than we have 
to infer an ellipsis in syntax, when the supposed full form never occurs. 


369 But perhaps the greatest objection to this comprehensive 
theory of agglutination, arises from its contradiction to a mode of 
developing the tenses natural in itself and supported by every analogy 
of comparative grammar. In the verb, as well as in the noun, there is a 
wide distinction between compound words and those which are merely 
developements of a root by means of pronominal additions. In point- 
ing out the analogy between the verb and the noun, we have men- 
tioned that the person-endings in their modifications correspond to the 
cases. We are convinced that the differences of tense and mood, and, 
in some instances, of voice, were originally expressed by pronominal 
adjuncts, the same in kind with those which constitute the affixes be- 
tween the root and case-ending of a noun. There are in fact two ways 
in which the crude-form of a word, whether it be a noun or a verb, 
may be affected. It may either be affected internally, that is, by redu- 
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plication, guna, or anusvdra, or externally, by means of some prefix 
or affix. The first method is adopted in the two primary tenses, the 
present and perfect, as will be shown in the chapter on the conjuga- 
tions. The second is applied to the formation of all the other moods 
and tenses, and, in some cases, also to the expression of the passive 
voice. This external pronominal affection is brought about in two 
ways; first, by a simple prefix of the demonstrative element @, or é, 
called the augment: secondly, by an affix which is always some modi- 
fication of the second pronominal element: thus we have aorists and 
futures under the form sd; perfects under the form kd, or hd; the 
optative mood under the form ya; the passive voice under the form ya 
or thya; and sometimes two forms of the same element are combined, 
as in the iterative s-kd, and, according to one view, in the desiderative 
8-ya, and the aorist th-ya just mentioned. In a subsequent chapter 
we shall refer to the same root the derivative affixes in -Cw =dya, and 
-éw, &c.=ya. We begin with the augment. 


370 In the Greek system of tenses, past time is denoted by a 
short ¢ prefixed to the verb or, apparently, by a reduplication of the 
first consonant and root-vowel, which, however, is generally altered 
according to certain rules. Buttmann is inclined to consider the latter 
as the original characteristic of past time, the former being a mutila- 
tion of it (Ausfihri. Sprl. § 82, 3 note). Even though we had no 
other objection to offer to this view, we should consider Bopp’s argu- 
ment fatal to it- The historical tenses in the Sanscrit verb are marked 
by an augment d: the perfect, in the same way as the Greek, by 
reduplication: but, as Bopp remarks (Annals of Oriental Literature, 
p- 41), “the Sanscrit augment has no connexion at all with the redupli- 
«ation, because the redoubled consonant is generally articulated by the 
vowel of the root; twp forming tutup-, and lig, lilig; now, if the first 
preterit of these roots were utdpat, ilérat, instead of atépat, alésat, then 
it might be said that there exists some connexion between the redu- 
plication and the augment, when there also would be a mere inflexion, 
whilst, in its actual state, I consider it as an affix which had its proper 
signification.” There are, however, other reasons for believing that the 
augment and reduplication are essentially different. Besides the repe- 
tition of the initial consonant with ¢ to form a perfect, there is another 
reduplication, frequently found in verbs in -y:, of the initial consonant 
with a short « to form the present and imperfect. Thus we have vi- 
@y- in the present, and ré-Qer-xa in the perfect. We believe there is 
no essential difference between these two prefixes: the difference of 
tense is expressed by the suffix -«a and the change of the root-vowel. 
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What the prefix or reduplication means, we must now endeavour to 
find out. The root c- might appear in a noun,—e-os for instance—as 
well as in the verb vi-@y-~:. In the noun it might imply that the per- 
son indicated was ‘a placer,” but in the verb it must convey an idea 
of an action—‘a placing.” Now an act necessarily implies a continu- 
ance or duration, and what more simple method of expressing this 
could we desire than by a repetition of the root? and thus we are told 
that, in the broken English of the Negroes, acts are expressed by re- 
petitions of substantives. Just so we believe it was with the original 
Greek present tense. The present and imperfect both express a con- 
tinuance—riOnu: “I am placing,” éridnv, “I was placing.” The per- 
fect expresses the continued state after the act had taken place: it is 
a mixture of present and past time: it speaks of the person’s state or 
duration as present, of the act as past; ré-0e-xa, “I am in the state 
of a person who has placed.” The distinction between the aorist and 
these reduplicated tenses consists in this, that the aorist always speaks 
of the action as single, as confined to.a point of time, and this meaning 
it retains through all the moods, even the imperative, as Greek scholars 
have fully shown. Now the aorist never admits of reduplication, even 
in those verbs in which the present, &c., are reduplicated, except in 
some cases, when it entirely loses its meaning. Of the origin and sig- 
nification of the augment we have before spoken (above, § 185). We 
have seen that Bopp identifies it with the negative ¢-; he considers it 
as implying a negation of present time, a meaning which Grife justly 
remarks (p. 103, note 57) would do for the future as well as the past. 
In our opinion it is the pronominal root é=¢ = dva =(§ 114), which we 
find elsewhere as denoting distance or remoteness. We have seen how 
this idea of separation is connected with that of the first personal pro- 
noun (p. 216), and we shall thus understand how the separate particle 
sa-ma, which denotes completeness or all between the near and the 
here, is used as a mark of past time in Sanscrit (p. 230). The defi- 
niteness of locality presumed by these pronominal roots would render 
them unsuitable for the expression of future time ; in looking back on a 
past action, we always, in some measure, fix its position, or regard it 
as fixed, with a subordinate idea of distance,—‘ that which is gone 
by ;” in looking forward to the future, our anticipations are always 
indefinite and confused, though perhaps connected in all cases with a 
sentiment of proximity or approach—the idea of “that which is com- 
ing.” The pronominal root, in the former case, is used as a prefix, and 
the accent is drawn back on it to express that the time referred to is 
gone by, just as conversely future time is expressed by a suffix. A 
striking analogy in support of this is found in the Greek prepositions 
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of two syllables, which throw their accent backwards or forwards, 
according as the noun to which they refer precedes or follows. We 
observe something very similar in the shifting of the accent in common 
conversation. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the argument for the 
difference of the augment and reduplication which is afforded by the 


augmentation of the reduplicated perfect to form the plusquamper- 
fectum. 


371 The addition of the letter -c- to the root of the verb, is the 
commonest method of denoting the future in Greek. This letter, as we 
have mentioned above, represents the second pronominal element ; its 
use to denote the future is due to the principle just alluded to, that the 
future, or, as the Germans more correctly call it, Zukunft, properly 
refers to an approximation or “coming.” Indeed, the idea of union is 
not excluded from our notions of future time. ‘The next day,” means 
the day following, not the day past: and as the augment points to 
ava, indicating “ distance,” so the future sign leads us to ov-v, in- 
dicating conjunction. We find this illustrated by the phraseology 
of the best authors. Thus, of dvwfev, or éravebev, are those of 
‘former times (Theocr. VII. 5), but ro éyopevov éros (Thucyd. VI. 3), 
“the adjoining year,” means the year which follows. In certain 
eases the letter -c- is not immediately joined to the root, but a 
‘short vowel ¢ intervenes, just as we have both liebete and liebte in 
German, both charméd and charm’d in English, or, to take a still 
more striking analogy from our own language, just as the e¢ is regu- 
arly sounded in some participles, and as regularly dropt in others. 
Of this common future in -cw, there are two leading modifications in 
“Greek ; they are called by grammarians the Attic future, and the second 
future. The distinction between these two futures, which both end in 
.-o in the Attic dialect, consists in this, that, whereas in the Attic 
future in -ew, -w; -aw, -w; the e or @ belongs to the root,—in the 
second future the ¢ included in the is added to the root: and that in 
the verbs which form the future in -: for -icw the characteristic of the 
verb is dropt; whereas the second future keeps its characteristic unal- 
‘tered. The second future is the regular form for verbs ending in A, p, 
, ¥> Po It is to be observed that the Ionians used the uncontracted form 
in -~€w instead of the Attic future, and that in Homer we have such 
futures as épvw, raviw for épvcw, ravicow. In general, we may say of 
‘the two shortened futures, that they are abbreviations, the Attic future 
‘of a future in -cw, the second future of a future in -é-cw, the o- being 
. omitted as in TUTE for tumtTeca, dypoto for sypdcio, &c. (see § 114). 
If we can understand that éyuocios and ypvceos belong to the same 


Oo 
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formations, we shall have little difficulty in identifying the ordinary 
future in -cw with its weaker form in -ew. 


372 The circumstance most deserving of notice in the future is its 
connexion with the tense called the aorist. Thus we have, correspond- 
ing to the regular future t¥x-ow, the regular first aorist é-rum-ca, ace 
tually differing from it only in the augment. In fact, érv-\va =érvWov 
(cf. turrope0a, tvrTopebov) stands related to Tuyo = TvWom, just as 
érifea =ériOny stands related to Tin, that is, as imperfect to present. 
We shall show, in the following chapter, that the same relation sub- 
sists between the conjunctive and the optative. The connexion between 
the future and the aorist was first pointed out and explained by J. L. 
Burnouf, in his Méthode pour étudier la langue Grecque, § 255, from 
a comparison with the tenses of the French verb. As we think his 
way of considering the subject very good, and as it has not been suf- 
ficiently, if at all, attended to by those who have written on the tenses, 
we shall give his illustrations as nearly as possible in his own words. 
He divides the tenses of the Greek verb into two classes, the principal, 
and the secondary. The principal tenses are, (1) the present, (2) the 
future, and (3) the perfect. The secondary, (1) the imperfect, (2) the 
aorist, and (3) the plus-perfect, each of which is formed from the cor- 
responding primary tense. The following investigation of the French 
verb lire shows the connexion in meaning between the primary and the 
secondary tenses :— 


I. Principal tenses, which express that the action has relation to the 
time of speaking. 


(1) Present, je dis, “I am reading,” 4.¢. at the present mo- 
ment, 


(2) Future, je lirai, “I shall read,” i.¢. at some period suc- 
ceeding the present moment. . 

(3) Perfect, j’ai lu, “I have read,” %.¢, at some period pre- 
ceding the present moment. ' 


The whole duration of time is thus divided into three portions, the 
present, which is fixed, so that if you say, “I am reading,” no one 
will ask you “ when?”—and the future and perfect, which are fixed 
relatively to the present. For the assertion “I shall read,” or “I have 
read,” would conyey a clear and intelligible idea, even though you 
should answer, “I do not know,” or “I do not remember,” to the ques- 
tion “when will you read?” or “when have you read?” So that 
these primary tenses enable us to see at once to which particular point of 
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_ time,—present, future, or past,—the act relates, and are therefore ab- 
solute and independent, and express only a simple relation to one of the 
three points of time. 


II. Secondary tenses, which imply a relation to some point of time 
other than the present. 


(1) Imperfect, je lisais, “I was reading.” 
(2) Aorist, je lus, “I read.” 
(3) Plus-perfect, j’avaig lu, “I had read.” 


All these assertions suggest the question “when?” and if you would 
have your hearer understand you, the precise point of time, when you 
were reading, or read, or had read, must be stated. Accordingly, not 
being determined by themselves, they require some additional state- 
ment to fix their meaning; and thus they express a double relation or 
two relations, (1) to the past, generally, and this is determined by the 
forms themselves; (2) to some fixed point in the past. The primary 
tenses, therefore, may be called definite (déterminé) ; the secondary, in- 
definite or half-definite (indéterminé or sémi-déterminé). The former 
express only one relation, and this relation is determined by their form ; 
the latter, two relations, of which the form determines only one. 


DEFINITE TENSES. 


The present expresses simultaneity ! pelatixclyt-ton thew sivnsnae 


The future ........... posteriority shakin 


The perfect ........... anteriority 


INDEFINITE TENSES. 
The imperfect expresses simultaneity—je lisais pendant que vous 
écriviez. 
The aorist expresses posteriority—je lus aprés que vous etites fini 
d écrire. 
The plus-perfect expresses anteriority—j’avais lus avant que vous 
eussiez écrit. 
Now all these tenses express anteriority alone, in regard to the time 
of speaking. The relation, in which they differ from one another, is 
the only one expressed by the definite tenses. It is, therefore, by a 
natural analogy that, in the Greek language, the imperfect is derived 
from the present, the aorist from the future, and plus-perfect from 
the perfect, by prefixing the augment, which is the mark of past time, 
to these tenses, which in themselves denote simultaneity, posteriority, 
and anteriority. 
002 
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373 This view of the case will contribute materially to the better 
understanding of the whole system of moods and tenses in Greek. We 
have seen, from what Burnouf says, that all three of the tenses which 
express a double relation may be called dépiorur, or indefinite. But 
‘the second of them, which is formed from the future, is peculiarly so, 
from the mixture of past and future time implied in it, and therefore the 
Greek grammarians have particularly distinguished it by this name. 
Thus we find it used in cases where we should expect one of the other 
indefinite tenses, though never, we believe, for a definite tense. In the 
passage quoted from Xenophon by Burnouf (§ 357), as an instance of 
its use for the perfect, it bears the proper aorist sense, or implies pos- 
teriority in reference to a fixed point of time: rovs O@ycavpous ray 
Tada copav, ovs éxeivor kaTédmov év Tots fuBr{tows ypavavres, cuv 
Tos Piro diépyoua, i.e. they first wrote them down, and then left 

‘them. When the aorist expresses repetition or continuance, and thus 
seems to approximate to the present, it always has reference to some 
fixed point or circumstance, which is necessary to define it. In the 
‘same way, the optative, which is the aorist of an old future, is used to 
‘express repetitions. In any mood except the indicative the aorists are 
‘used to denote single acts or transient time, and the first aorist conveys 
this meaning occasionally even in the indicative, especially in those 
cases where it implies that something followed a given event, and is 
itself completed, so that we may dismiss the subject. Compare the 
use of jveoa and its compounds (Gr. Gr. Art. 433). When deprived 
of its augment, as in the infinitive mood, the aorist may be used for 
the future after »éAAw (see Porson, ad Hurip. Orest. 929). The Greeks 
very frequently described historical events in the present tense. Simi- 
larly, we sometimes find the imperfect in a narrative, where we should 
expect the aorist, especially in Homer and Herodotus, the narrator 
representing the action as if he had been present at the time when it 
‘was going on (see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 505). The same feeling gave 
Tise to the employment of the imperfect, in the old avaypagal and 
in Pindar, to describe a victory gained at the public games (see Dissen, 
ad Pind. Nem. V. 5. Thucyd. III. 8, V. 49, and Arnold’s note on the 
latter passage). The same is observable in the inscriptions on works of 
art, as “AmweAAns é€moiet, where Pliny (H. WV. I. 20) gives a special 
explanation of the phrase, and refers it to the modesty or caution of 
the artists. 


374 The second aorist, as it is called, bears precisely the same 
relation to the second future: thus we have second future Bade, second 
aorist €Badov. The former stands for Badréw = Padéoa, the latter for 
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€Budcov, as appears from the infinitive Badciv (in Ionic Badéew), and 
the participle Badrovca, Doric Badroica, Ionic Badrcioa. Such an 
aorist as €uewa is formed on the compensation principle for éuevya = 
epeveca. It will be recollected, that although we retain the names 
first future, first aorist, second future, second aorist, we do not mean 
that each verb was provided with such an apparatus of longer and 
shorter forms. Some would have the more complete tense only ; others, 
only the contracted one; and in the same verb, certain writers would 
adopt the former, while others would prefer the latter. The opinion of 
Herodian (Bekker. Anecd. p. 1290), an opinion adopted by many 
modern scholars (Philol. Mus. Il. p. 205), that there is no such thing 
as a second future, is only so far true as this—the second future is not 
a distinct tense, for it is only a contraction ; but there are such contracted 
futures ; indeed they are the regular forms for verbs the roots of which 
terminate with a liquid; and we might go so far as to say, that every 
tense of the subjunctive mood is an instance of the shortened future, to 
which the corresponding tense of the optative stands in the relation of 
aorist. Instead, therefore, of expunging the second future from every 
grammar, it would be much better if the opposition of future and 
aorist, or generally of the definite tense to the indefinite, were marked 
throughout the paradigm, in which case we should have not merely 
two futures but half a dozen. The second aorist, as we shall see in the 
chapter on the conjugations, is that which presents the root of the verb 
in its simplest form, and there may have been some cases in which this 
tense, as denoting single or transitory acts, never had the future o- of 
the proper or first aorist. 


_ 375 From the future tvWw is formed the desiderative tuWetw, 
to which again the form tvWea stands as imperfect; it is generally 
considered as an optative aorist, and the desire or wish conveyed by 
it has deprived it of all actual reference to the past, and therefore of 
its augment. Besides this, the formation of a new present tense 
from some past or future tense of a verb is one of the commonest 
phenomena in the Greek language: thus we have from the aorist 


axa the new present 4xw, and from the perfect +é8vyxa the new present 
TeOuijKkw, &e. 


376 The Greek grammarians acknowledge a first and second per- 
fect as well as a first and second aorist. The first perfect is thus dis- 
tinguished. When the final letter of the root of the verb is f, 7, ¢, 
or 7; «, x, this consonant either becomes aspirated or remains so. In 
all other cases the characteristic of the first perfect is -«a. The second 
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perfect, though it occasionally admits of alterations of the root, prin- 
cipally by guna, adds nothing but -a, -as, -e, as a termination. Some 
scholars think that the second perfect must be considered as older and 
more organic than that called the first, as it is formed out of the 
resources of the root itself without foreign additions, and corresponds 
exactly to the proper perfects in Latin and Sanscrit, and to thé perfects 
of the first six of the strong conjugations in old Low German. We 
entertain very strong doubts as to the truth of this assertion. The 
second perfect must be a mutilated form, for the past time implied in 
this tense could not be conveyed by the reduplication alone. When we 
compare the aorists €0nxa, twxa, with the perfects ré0cika, dédwka, We 
perceive the only real difference to be that the aorists have augments, 
the perfects reduplication. And if we take the perfects liaeeunl 


Ftd ei we see that the termination is simply Za, That the San- 
edey- 


scrit ¢ in most cases represents a Greek x we have already seen; it has 
also been shown how the soft sound of s is often substituted for the 
hard x. Of the substitution of 2 both for & and s it is unnecessary to 


speak, 


377 It appears then probable, from observation in the Greek lan- 
guage alone, that the terminations of the perfect and aorist are iden- 
tical. The analogy of the Latin language renders this all but certain. 
The Latin conjugation is exceedingly incomplete. There are no means 
of expressing past time by augmentation, and very few verbs have a 
proper reduplicate perfect, as tetuli from tollo, pepuli from pello, cecidt 
from cado. In some the syllable of reduplication is completely lost, as 
in fidi from indo; in others, the length of the penultima is all that 
remains of the original form of the perfect, as in /égi from légo, &c. In 
a few cases we still have both forms: thus, we have both defi and 
tili, both titidi and tudi; and these may be properly termed perfects, 
for they are equivalents, more or less mutilated indeed, to the corre- 
sponding Greek tense. Another perfect, so called, ends in -si, which 
is never reduplicated, and therefore seems more entitled to the name of 
first aorist. It is true that the flexion is that of the other perfects 
(-i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, -érunt), and it would be easy to say that 
this is a form of the perfect which has lost its reduplication, just as the 
past tense in Latin has always lost its augment. The fact, however, 
that we have a future in -sim, as faxim (fac-sim), corresponding to this 
tense in -si, furnishes a sufficient reason for believing that the latter was 
an indefinite tense or aorist. We shall not be able to settle this ques- 
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tion completely without examining the inflexions of the real or redu- 
plicated perfect. The most undoubted and ancient form of this tense is 
furnished by the verb fwio (Gr. pviw), which appears both as io and 
Suo (Gr. Gr. Art. 327). The latter, still farther shortened into bo, fur- 
nishes the usual future of all vowel verbs ; thus ama-bo= ama-fuo, &c.; 
its imperfect, originally e~fwam, under the form e-bam, appears as the 
adjunct to the imperfect of all verbs, not excluding /io itself in the later 
condition of the language ; and its perfect, fuvi = fufui, under the weak- 
ened form fui or wi or vi, furnishes a perfect to all verbs ending in a 
vowel ; thus amavi = ama-fui, &c. (see Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 804, 
Varron. p. 253, sqq.). Now as fufui may be properly compared with 
mépuxa, asiis the regular exponent of guttural vocalization, as the 
guttural, before it subsides into i, is generally softened into s and h, 
and as we find s, 4, and 4 in the aorist and perfect of Greek verbs, we 
have abundant reason to believe that fufwi stands for fufusa, which is 
again an offspring of fufuka. If then we restore the regular inflexions 
of the assumed fufusa we shall get: 


Sufusa-Lm] = fufuis =fufui 

Sufusa-tha = fufuis-ti 

Sufusa-t =fufui-s-t = fufuit 

Sufusa-mus = fufui-s-mus = fufuimus 

Sufusa-tis =fufuis-tis 

Sufusa-nt = fufue-s-nt = fufueriint 
If we admit this transposition and substitution, which seem to be justi- 
fied by general principles and by the analogy of the French change of 
i through wl into u, we must apply the same explanation to all regular 
perfects. Thus tutudi stands for tutudis =tutudsa, &c. But it is ma- 
nifest that the forms in -si contain something more than a mere s. 
According to the principle stated above (§ 372), the future in -sim 
must be antecedent to the tense in -s?, supposing that this latter is an 
aorist. Now if we compare fac-sim, for example, with sim=siem 
(Varron. p. 248), we shall feel justified in concluding that fac-sim = 
fac-siem is analogous to the desideratives in -ceiw, and that dic-si, for 
example, corresponds rather to deifea than to édefa. The early loss 
of the primitive system of augments and reduplications in the Latin 
language, has introduced a mode of extending the affix or person-end- 
ings, which we shall see also in the later Greek imperative. We regard 
this as springing from a false sense of analogy: for the affix s- does not 
denote past time but future. We must not, however, forget that these 
subsequent extensions invariably presume a neglect or ignorance of the 
original significance of formative elements ; consequently, that the pro- 
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cedure is entirely conventional and arbitrary. In point of fact, there is’ 
no more difficulty in understanding the transition of e-diwi, e-dixis, &e. 
into dizi, dizxisti, &c. than in seeing the reasons for the change of the 

active tur7vé-7-w into the passive tvm7é-c6-w, on the analogy of turre-, 
t-ov, turré-c0-ov. On the whole, then, we may fairly conclude that 

the suffix of the future, aorist, and perfect, as well in Greek as in Latin, 

is the same, being always some representative of the second pronoun ; 
that in the case where this characteristic appears to be lost, it has 
past into A ori; and that while the Greek distinguishes the aorist and 
perfect from the future by augment or reduplication, in Latin the pro- 

per distinction has been lost, the only differences which remain being 

accidental and not essential. 


378 This view of the case explains not only such futures as raw 
for tawow, &c., and Beiouar for BiFona: = BiFoouat (root PF, Latin 
viv-o=gvigu-o, above, § 112); and such aorists as €yeva or éyea for ExeFoa 
(root yeF); but also the mutilated perfects like ofda, and those forms to 
which the participial nouns in -via (@yua, &c. § 296) would naturally be 
referred. We are led, however, by the result of this investigation, to 
a special inquiry respecting the original form of the plusquamperfectum. 
As éyea and oida presume a lost o-, it might be inferred that éretudea 
stands for érerudeha =€-re-TU7-ceca from Té-Tupa= ré-tun(")a. It 
has been observed above (§ 347), that in the present 7/@nu:, and there- 
fore in the imperfect éviMea for ériOnv, the root 9e- is connected with 
the person-ending by an intervening a. In the other persons we gene- 
rally find ériOys, ériOn. As éribees, érifce are presumed in the Attic 
forms ériOes, éri8et, and as this combination generally implies an in- 
cluded ya (§ 116), we may conclude that the root Qc- is strengthened 
in the present and imperfect by this pronominal addition. Now in the 
plusquamperfectum we not only find érervgea, éretvpee, but the other 
persons also end in -eas, -eapev, -eare, -eav; so that érervgea stands 
for érerupew or érerideay = éreTUT-ce-ca, and not merely for érervpa-v, 
for then the e would be inexplicable. The same conclusion would be 
deduced from the form -ea for -ew which is found in inscriptions. 
Now as we should expect @ priori that the plusquamperfectum would 
differ from the perfect only in the augment prefixed, we must regard 
the double addition of the future or aorist affix as the result of a later 
and abnormal analogy. The Latin verb, however, fully shows us the 
possibility of such a procedure. If we compare fui =fuesa-m with 
fueram =[e]fuesam, we shall recognise the last faint traces of 
legitimate formation ; and we see of course the same regularity in t) 
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inflexions of these verbs which’ form their perfect and plusguampcr= 
fectum with the aid of these tenses. Here, however, the parallelism of 
the definite and indefinite tenses terminates, and even in the substantive 
yerb the transitions are effected by accretions of the affix: thus from 
fuerim =fuesiem we have fuissem =fuesesiem ; and in the verbs which 
have the aorist-perfect in -si, the same abnormal formation is found 
even in the indicative ; thus from rezi we have plusquamperf. rexeram 
= reg-se-sam and rexerim =reg-se-siem, which is again lengthened into 
rexissem = reg-si-se-siem. From this use of the element s- to transfer 
the definite tense into the corresponding indefinite, it might seem 
that the same suffix is employed to indicate both future and past 
time: but this is not exactly the case. In the formation of the aorist 
from the future, it was intended to express posteriority in relation 
to some past event (above, § 372), and we-observe that this suffix 
is never used by itself to signify past time in Greek; this is always 
done by the augment. The want of an augment in Latin, and the 
gradual loss of a regular future by the substitution for it of a con- 
junctive, gave this termination the improper influence which it exerts 
in that language. 


379 The form which some of the tenses present in the Greek 
passive has occasioned difficulties which no philologer has hitherto been 
able to surmount. We conceive that the general principles which we 
have laid down at the beginning of this chapter will afford a satisfac- 
tory explanation of these troublesome phenomena. It has been men- 
tioned, that in Sanscrit there are two forms of verbs, considered accord- 
ing to their person-endings; the one is called parasmaipadam, or 
transitive, and has endings in the instrumental case ; the other, called 
atmanépadam, is middle or deponent, and has endings in the locative 
case. The passive voice is formed from the atmanépadam, by inserting 
the pronominal syllable ya between the root and the ending. Now we 
find that, in Greek, the present tense of the atmanépadam is used as a 
passive and also as a middle, and the passive forms of the other tenses 
generally bear the same relation to the active forms that we find in the 
present passive or middle, as compared with the same tense in the 
active; the difference, namely, is only in the ending. In the perfect 
and plusquamperfectum the characteristic «, x, or h is frequently dropt 
altogether, as we have seen in the case of the second perfect and second 
aorist. The form éruWapnv from érvWa-(x), which we should expect 
as the passive aorist, is never strictly passive, except in those cases 
where the reflexive and passive significations are interchanged or 
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bécome commutable*. The forms actually used as passives, éripOnv, 
erumny, &c., have the active person-suffixes throughout all the moods, 
and philologers are quite at a loss to determine whence they have got 
their uniformly passive signification. Bopp (Berlin Jahrb. 1827, p. 
284 foll.; Vocalismus, p. 53 fol.) has suggested two methods of explain- 
ing the former. He conjectures that it is either formed of the verbal 
adjective and the substantive verb (érv@Onv for rumrroe jv), or by an 
addition to the root of the aorist €0yv, on the supposed analogy of the 
Gothic sékidédum, “ seek-did-we,” and the Latin vendo. Pott (Etymol. 
Forsch. 1. p. 47) prefers the former of these explanations; Kuhn (de Con- 
jugatione in +1; p. 67) is inclined to adopt the latter. On a former 
occasion (Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 39) Bopp proposed a dif- 
ferent conjecture, which shows to what extremities despairing ingenuity 
may be driven. He supposes that érvp0-nv, éd00-nv, &c., may proceed 
from the passive participles rup0-eis, 500-eie, substituting for the termi- 
nation ~es the person-terminations -nv, -ys, -n, &c. But how does the 
syllable 7v0-, with the active participial ending, come to be a passive 
participle? And how does it happen that tu@@els is explicable, and 
érvpOnv not? In fact, this explanation tells us nothing: he might just 
as well have said that ¢6-nv was formed from @-eis, by the substitution 
of -nv for -es! Perhaps, however, Griife’s remark (p, 114) is even 
more absurd than any of these. He says that érv7ov is an imperfect 
of the w conjugation, érvany of the conjugation in -u, as if the distine- 
tion between the conjugations in -w and -« could in any sense corre- 
spond to a difference of voice ! 


380 That there is some foreign element in forms like érvp@yv, every 
one is constrained to admit at first sight, but no one has attempted 
to explain érvanv otherwise than as a mutilated form of érupéyy, 
except Bopp, who considers it as a compound with the substantive 
verb jv (Vocalismus, p. 54). This misconception of the second aorist 
passive has led to some extraordinary classifications in the commonest 
verbs. To take one of the most obvious instances, the verb tornm, 
root «ra, which means “‘I cause to stand,” has a transitive future and 
aorist orjow, éornoa, regularly formed from it. Now in every gram- 





* The future middle is often passive (below, § 385), and in some cases (e. g. Pind. 
Pyth. LV, 243) should be substituted for an active aorist apparently so used. For the 
interchange of the passive and middle the following references have been sent to us, 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 496. 8. Buttmann, Lewil. s.y. dotpapuevos. Kiessling, Theoer, III. 
20, VII. 110. Dorville, Chariton. p. 358. Stadelmann, de indole et usu Medii, “Pr a, 
Eurip. Hippol. 561, Hom. Jl. TV, 501, VII. 63, 


me 
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mar we find in the paradigm of the active voice an aorist and perfect 
éornv, €otnxa, whitch bear a passive signification (“I stood” or “ was 
caused to stand”) throughout all the moods: whereas éora@nv, which 
is a synonym to éornv, is not placed in the active but in the passive 
pafadigm. It is true that at first sight Zeryv seems to correspond to 
e0yv, &e., but if we compare arfvar, or7H0t, Eorgpev, orac, &e., with 
Oia, Oés, Eeuev, &c., and Erryxa with ré0erwa, we shall be constrained 
to admit that these are widely different forms, and that the root ora 
has suffered some change in them which has not been experienced by 
the root 6€ in the others. But éré@qv, which stands for €0¢0yv (one 
of the aspirates being necessarily abolished, and the second retained in 
preference to the first, in consequence of the importance of the termina- 
tion), corresponds to the other aorist éord@nv; and Eorny, orjoopa ; 
éerabny, srabycoua; are perfectly analogous to érvmny, tutHcona ; 
erupOnv, rvPOjcopat; so that vine must be considered as having lost 
its second aorist passive, and éstny, sTnoopa; must be placed by the 
side of éorabnv, cra0yjcopue:, in the passive paradigm. We find other 
mstances of a loss of the second aorist, and we must determine from 
the méaning and the form in the plural and other moods, whether the 
active or the passive aorist is the one wanting. Thus ééwv is not only 
active in signification, but we see from édopev, 30s, Sous, &c., that 
the form contains no foreign element; whereas when we find gvw 
(Giu:), pvow, Epuoa, active; but epuv, wépvxa, passive: dvw, fvow, 
dvea, active ; Edvv, deduxa, passive: eBéerum, oBéow, active; Er Pnv, 
passive : Brow, EBnea, active ; EBnv, BéeBnxa, passive: &c., and also 
observe the forms iva:, super, Eo Sypev, Brvat, we conclude that in 
these cases the root has received some accession, and that the verb has 
no short form of the active aorist. 


381 Having vindicated the claim of these intransitive aorists in 
=v, -vv, to rank with the passive forms in -@yv, we must endeavour to 
point out the pronominal element which has given them their passive 
signification. This is, in our opinion, the second pronoun, under that 
form which indicates the locative case. It is used to form passive and 
other derivative verbs in Sanscrit, such as denominatives and causals. 
That it was of most extensive application in Greek, we shall see in 
another chapter. In almost all cases, however, it has been absorbed by 
one or other of the various euphonical artifices which the fineness of the 
Greek ear necessitated. Among other instances of this, it may be 
easily seen, that it lies hid in the derivative verb-endings -dw, -ow, in 
many of those in -vw, and also perhaps in some of those in -éw (Bopp, 
Vergl. Gramm. p. 727). A similar absorption has taken place in the 
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optative of vetbs in -vw, -vy: (Buttmann, Ausf. Spri. § 107; Anm. 36),- 
and we have seen something of the kind in ijuepos for dya-pepos. We 
consider, then, that éornv, épuv, edvv, &c,, stand for éorayam, epryapt, 
edvyamt, &c., respectively. The Latin language affords us an excellent 
example of the way in which this pronominal formation can give a 
passive sense without the addition of an atmanépadam affix. It seems 
that in Latin the contracted verbs in -ao agree in their uses with the 
Greek in -éw, and those in -eo with the Greek in -adw or -yw. The 
Greek conjugation in -ew was, as we shall see, that which was always 
adopted in forming verbs from compound nouns; thus, evepyérns made 
evepyetew, &c. The same was the case with the Latin verbs in -ao: 
thus from letificus we have letificdri, &e. Again, we find that many 
active verbs in Latin, either uncontracted or contracted in a, have a 
neuter or passive verb from the same root which is uncontracted, or, 
what is more usual, contracted in ¢ We will take a few instances: 
1st, active uncontracted, passive contracted in ¢; active pendére, passive 
pendére; active scandére, passive scatére; active pandére, passive 
patére; active sistére, passive stdre (this is perfectly analogous to tornm, 
éotny); active jacére, passive jacére ; 2nd, active contracted in a, pas- 
sive contracted in e or uncontracted ; in this case, it will be observed, 
the active verbs are all derivatives from the verbal nouns of the neuter 
verbs: active seddre, passive sedére; active pardre, passive parére ; 
active ligudre, passive liquére; active fugdre, passive fugére. The 
same method which the Latin language has applied in the formation of 
complete verbs has been adopted in Greek for the construction of one 
tense, and the forms dependent on it; and there are traces of the same 
insertion in certain verbs, for example, in wovaw, as distinguished. 
from ovew (Béckh, ad Pind. Pyth. 1V. 236, Hermann, Dial. Pind. 


p- Xv.). 


382 The aorist in -@nv is easily explained. It contains the element 
6 in the locative form 6:. We might say then that the form in « was the 
ultimate state of that in thi, just as av’r@ =avro-: stands for avro-; 
for there is no reason, etymologically speaking, why & and « should 
not be considered as identical, any more than there is for distinguishing 
between the noun-endings -o1s, -ia; the adjectives in -csos, -«mos ; 
and the genitives in -(¢):0, -1o. But we must be careful not to confuse 
between the locative pronoun 4, and the simple element 6, which is 
used as a verb-root in Greek, Latin, and German, to signify action ; 
nor must we consider the locative «, which is synonymous with &, 
as identical with the verb-root i, which is used in a similar manner 
in opposition to d-, @-. When we compare per-co with per-do, and 
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this last with wép-8, and when we recollect the corresponding ana- 
logies, such as inter-eo contrasted with inter-ficio, ven-eo with ven- 
dico, venum-do, and ven-do, &c., we must be led to conclude that all 
these verbs are compounds in which ¢o “I go” is opposed to do “I put,” 
‘&c., and that the latter are entirely analogous to the forms in -so, -sivi, 
‘which we first explained in another work (Varron. p. 251). In the 
‘indicative present of the verbs in -so, such as cap-es-so=capere sino, 
arces-so = accedere sino, &c., the form sino has lost the inserted nasal 
‘which distinguishes this tense from the perfect, just as the word sons, 
‘discussed above (§ 295), refers us to the original form of p6-no=pos-no, 
‘in which the formative m has not yet made its appearance. The verbs 
‘in -do keep only the shorter form of the inflexions, which has been 
“extended in the separate verb do, das, dat, but the perfect remains to 
‘vindicate the relationship. And the verbs compounded with the separa- 
ble -eo are distinguished from the neuter verbs mentioned above (pend- 
€0, pat-eo, sed-eo, &c.), both by the conjugation of the present, and by 
the form of the perfect, which correspond to eo, and not to the ordinary 
‘verbs of the so-called second conjugation. But if per-do is truly repre- 
sented by ép-0w, we must recognise a verbal compound in the latter, 
‘and the same reasoning will apply to the other cases in which the ele- 
‘ment 9- appears in its simple form, such for instance as weAd-0w, prevye- 
Ow, vepé-Ow, Oaré-Ow, pac-Ow, POiwi-0w, &c. Besides these we have, 
‘but always in the past tense, such forms as éd:wxadov from dix, &c., 
‘with regard to which a question has been raised, whether they are 
‘aorists or imperfects (Elmsley, ad Hurip. Med. 186. Pierson, Moris, 
‘p. 118. Ruhnken, Timeus, p. 87. Hermann, ad Soph. Gd. Col. 1619) : 
“we are quite sure, as well from the meaning as from the analogy of the 
presents in -9w, that they are all imperfects of lost verbs in -@0. Now 
it must be obvious on the slightest consideration that causative verbs 
in -9 can have nothing to do with passive forms in -@yv. And it is 
also obvious that any true explanation of érv@@yv must also be appli- 
‘cable to érurnv. We conceive that we have correctly analyzed these 
aorists, when we identify the interpolated elements with the synony- 
‘mous locatives 6: and « respectively. According to this, é-rvp-0n 1 ee 
érvn-n § xa will mean “there was a single act of beating performed 


close at hand by me,” so that these tenses were originally reciprocal or 
middle. It is scarcely necessary to add, that, while the o-, «, h, of the 
future, aorist, and perfect active, affect the verb-root itself with an 
expression of future and approximate time, the interpolated -@n, -n of 
-the passive aorist confine the instrumental case of the person-ending to 
a home-circle of limited agency, so that instead of the mere locality 
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which is expressed by the forms in -sa:, -uyv, we have an expression 
of locality added to that of instrumentality signified by the case of 
the person-ending. In fact, --~: or -On-4« becomes equal to -unv. 


383 It is of course possible that the pronominal element @- may 
be connected with the verbal root 0€ (§ 224); but to imagine, with 
Bopp and Pott, that any tense of ri@nui—eOnv for instance,—is added 
to the root or crude-form of the verb, would be to reverse the natural 
processes of language. ‘The idea of location is intimately connected 
with that of the verbal root @e-, and we can easily conceive that the 
locative @: has extended its influence to this verb as well as to the aorist 
in question, and to the passive infinitive. It has been mentioned before 
that ri-Oy-: = T1-Oéa-u: (§ 347), and 64 =Oce or Oa (§ 116). Conse- 
quently, the root of ri@yp: is rather the locative @:- than the simple 
element 9; and while we have d0=0o0 in didwu:=daddmi, we must 
recognise O:a=dha in tiOyyu:=dadhdmi. We also discern the simple 
element in poy-9os “a labour,” “something great to do;” compare the 
first syllable with poy-is, poy-éw, pwéy-as, magnus, pai (Hesych.), macte, 
Sanscrit mahat, mahita, “ worship,” &c. Also in épya-Ods, “a thing 
done in yows” (épyo:). But we have the longer form with a kind of 
passive sense in éo-Oys, from év-vype for Féo-vyps (Sanscrit vas, Latin 
ves-tis), and in éo-0iw (root €6-), where we find the locatiye @, as in 
the first aorist passive. That this last has for its future edoua:, clearly 
of a middle form, would of itself be some proof that the word is not 
altogether of an active nature. The following considerations add much 
weight to this view. We find that the cognate word zi-vw has onl, 
the future wioua:. These two futures are, as we shall show in the fol 
lowing chapter, nothing but conjunctives, like Oeiouar for Péwpar, 
Beiopar or Béoua, &c. We are convinced that zi-vw, as well as éo-0i-w, 
is a deponent verb; in other words, that although the action may pass 
on to the object eaten or drunk, yet, the agent being considered as the 
object benefited, he is spoken of in the locative and not in the instru- 
mental case. For this reason we find that all verbs in Greek and 
Latin, which, though they may express an action, confine the benefits 
or results of that action to the agent, are middle or deponent in form, 
and, for the same reason, the Greeks use the middle voice to express 
that a person is not the instrument, but the cause, of an action. This 
explains the middle or deponent use of vescor, yevouc: (as opposed to 
yevw), utor, fruor, xpopar, nanciscor, Séyoua, adipiscor, sortior, &c. ; 
also of verbs denoting the exercise of the senses, as aicOavopa:, contem= 
plor, Veapa, ooppaivonar; conspicari, intueri, axpoadcOa, &c.; of 
words implying mental emotions, as mirari, vereri, letari, &e. 
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-384 In Greek we find certain words of this class with the present 
tense of an active, but the future of a deponent form; thus axovw makes 
axovoopuat ; GavpaCw, Oavpacoua; Ovickw, Oavotpar; macy, meicopat ; 
&c. It is easy to understand this: when we speak of something that 
will make an impression upon our senses or feelings, or, in general, 
befall us, as future, we consider ourselves as merely the object of these 
outward impressions or accidents; but when we speak of their present 
effect, we consider ourselyes as an agent or inchoative in respect of 
them. If any one says “I am hearing,” he asserts that he is exercising 
that sense ; if he says “I shall hear,” he says merely that there will be 
a sound or noise: again, if he says “I am dying,” he speaks of his being 
on the way towards death, and therefore, an inchoative verb like Ovrjcxw 
might very well be used: if he says “I shall die,” he merely states that 
his death will take place, that he will be dead (@avetra:), in which 
event he cannot be considered as an actor at all. The same principle 
has extended itself even to the primitive verb of existence: for while 
¢ipi=éo-pi has lost its original future éo-co-u:, which is now repre- 
sented only by the conjunctive o=éc-iw =éo-io-4s, we find in constant 
use Escoua: or Ecouat, which means “there is or will be existence for 
me.” Some such method might be adopted to explain all those nu- 
merous instances in Greek, where we find an active present with a 
deponent future (Gr. Gr. 350). M. Burnouf justly remarks (J. 7. § 204) 
that the active verbs with middle futures, are precisely those which, 
in the French language, are reflected in form but not in sense; thus, 
oiyicopat OY cwrncwpa is je me tairai; Pnoopa, je men irai; 
Oavpacoua je m’étonnerai; auaptycopa, je me tromperai; oipw= 
Eouat, je me lamenterai ; sroviacopa, je métudierai a; &e. 


385 It is remarkable that the passive futures formed from the 
aorists in -yv and -@yv, have person-endings of the middle form. It is 
an irregularity that they should be formed from the aorists at all, and 
we can only explain it on the supposition that they were first con- 
structed when the future middle, as it is called, which is often used in 
a passive sense (Monk on Hurip. Hippolyt. 1458, above, § 379), was 
appropriated to the active verb, and another passive future was necessary 
(Journal of Education, 1V. p. 158); at all events, they must be con- 
sidered as subsequent to the other forms of the future. 


386 Another instance of the formation of a tense by the addition 
of a suffix used to form a set of verbs, is furnished by the iterative 
tenses in -cxov. This ending is affixed to the imperfect and to both 
aorists of the indicative, and the augment is omitted; thus érurrov 
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makes tumteckov; éruva, TuWvacKov; and Ed:wov, Aimeckov; and so 
also in the passive. This mode of forming tenses is peculiar to the 
Ionians, who were in the habit of omitting the augment of the histo- 
rical tenses in their descriptive poetry, and from them the custom was 
introduced into the long narrative speeches which the Epic element of 
the Athenian drama permitted. These tenses, according to Buttmann 
(Ausfihri. Spri. § 94, Anm. 3), denote not a continued, but a repeated 
action. The iterative formed from the imperfect implies occasionally 
‘an action of some duration frequently repeated—as in Herod. III. 119: 
1] yuun «Aaiecxe wal odvpéoxero—at other times a momentary action 
repeated, Herod. I. 185: émireivesxe, dkws pev nuépn yevorto, EvAa 
TeTpaywva—ras S€ vuxtas Ta EiAa Tavta araipéecxov: the iterative 
formed from the aorist conveys the latter meaning only; Herod. LV. 
130: dxws—xaradjirouey, ato av vreknAavvoy, of d¢ av Tépoat éren- 
Oovres AaBeckxov ra tpoBara, The aorist iteratives occur very seldom, 
and those from the first aorist are never found in prose. There is one 
instance in Herodotus (III. 17) where the word dpdecxe is used as an 
imperfect, but, as Buttmann remarks, though continuation in time is 
‘implied, there is still a signification of repetition in space in this passage. 
‘It is also true, though Buttmann has not remarked this, that the im- 
perfect is used in Attic prose as an iterative, in connexion with é7oTe 
and the optative: as, for instance, Xen. Anab. LV. 5, § 27: der owdre 
vis dwn, where certainly a repetition is implied (Gr. Gr. 580). But 
the fact is, that the ideas of repetition and continuance are intimately 
connected, the former being related to the latter as the idea ofa series of 
‘points is to that of a line; and therefore as the generating or suggesting 
idea is to the idea suggested or generated. We have shown elsewhere 
that the Hebrew tense which indicates continuous time, is often used 
as a future (Maskil le-Sopher, p. 28), and it is well known that esco 
appears as the future of swm. No one needs to be told that the future 
is by its nature inchoative, and that continued actions involve a series 
‘of recommencements. 


387 There is, as well in the Greek as in the Latin language, a nume- 
‘rous class of verbs ending in -cxw. Buttmann is inclined to consider these 
terminations as totally different from the iterative preterites of which 
we have been speaking (Ausfiihrl. Spri. § 94, 4 note), but there seemis 
to be a sufficient similarity of meaning in the two cases, to justify us 
in the belief that both formations owe their origin to the same principle, 
although the original meaning of the ending seems in the case of the 
verbs in -cxw to have been split up into a number of subordinate signi- 
fications. The sense of the Latin verbs in -sco is generally inchoative: 


—  —— 
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cre-sco, gli-sco, quie-sco, na-scor, no-sco, di-sco, sci-sco, ira-scor, paci-= 
scor, puera-sco, tenera-sco, tlluce-sco, grande-sco, mature-sco, expergi-~ 
sco, contice-sco, &c. It is to be remarked, that not one of these keeps 
the -sco-form in the perfect; which is cré-vi, guié-vi, contic-ui, &c. 
Pott has truly remarked (Htym. Forsch. I. p. 56), that many Greek 
verbs in -cxw, and more than people generally suppose, are genuine 
inchoatives: he instances 7Gd-cxw, ynpa-oxw, yeved-oKw, Kvi-cxw and 
Kvi-oxopat, Ovy-cxw (Aolic Ovai-cxw), “to be taken in death,” pu-pvy- 
oxopat (JEolic pi-pvai-cxoua:), yi-yve-cxw. In others this meaning is 
less clearly seen, as aA0i-cxw, “I make sound,” iAd-cxopa:, “I make 
myself gracious,” yavw-cxopa, “I become merry,” adi-cxoua, “I fall 
into the enemy’s hands.” The following have a causative signification, 
meOi-cxw, mimi-cxw, yapi-cxw and yapi-Co, mwi-cxw and mwiccw, 
Oida-cxw, émifsa-cxepev, mipai-cxw and ma-cxopat, avafiw-oxopa, 
Hipvy-cKxw, apé-cxw, &c. Now it is sufficiently obvious that the only 
difference between an inchoative and a causative is this, that the one is 
a passive, the other an active relation. But the idea of iteration or 
repetition presupposes the idea of a beginning, and the very distinction 
between an imperfect and an iterative preterite is, that the former pre- 
sumes a line, the latter a sequence of points, the former unbroken con 
tinuation, the latter a series of reeommencements. 

We find an analogous ending, with a similar meaning, in nouns 
derived from verbs: thus we have 6i-cxos from dixew, rAéo~n from 
A€éyew, aicyos from aidovuat: in the last two instances the « is aspirated 
on the compensation principle, as in ra-cyw, root ev6- ; for the root of 
the former is Aey- or AcF, as we shall show hereafter, of the latter, 
Fa.d-, Lithuanian géda: the first seems to stand for dix-cxos, or the « 
has been dropt, as in Aa-cxw (Aaxeiv), di-sco (doc-ere), pi-cyw, mi-sceo 
(utynva), texw (Exw), (above, § 219). 

The pronominal roots sa, ka, are ultimately the same; as tense- 
endings we have established their identity. If, then, our view of the 
termination -c« is correct, this is a junction of two forms of the same 
element, just like the very common pronominal endings -n-t, -td-nd, &c.; 
and the principles already explained will enable us to understand how 
a compound signifying successive proximity may be used to express 
the ideas of inchoation, continuance, repeated action, growth and causa- 
tion. As the locative @: may become a verb-root, and denote the act 
of placing, so ox- is found as the element of a set of words which 
denote progression by successive steps. Such are oxa@AAw, oxaCw, cKxédos, 
scando, scala, &c. (See Kenrick, Herodotus, p. 24). 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 
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388 HE distinctions of mood and tense are due rather 

to the methodical language of syntax than to any 
essential varieties in the forms themselves. The imperative 
mood is merely the indicative with-a peculiar affection of the 
person-endings, and the infinitive is merely a fixed or adverbial 
form of the participle, which again is an adjective derived from 
the third person plural of the present indicative, just as dyud- 
ctos springs from the genitive of djuos. With regard to the 
conjunctive and optative, although it is customary in Greek 
Grammars to class them as distinct moods, having tenses of 
their own, it has long been felt by scholars, on syntactical 
grounds, that, considered in their relation to one another and 
to the other moods, they must be regarded as differing in tense 
only. It has also been observed that the person-endings of the 
conjunctive correspond to the primary forms, or those of the 
primary tenses, while the person-endings of the optative always 
agree with the secondary forms, or those of the historical tenses 
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(Buttmann, Ausfihrl. Sprl. § 88, 3, 4). A more exact etymo- 
logical and syntactical examination of the whole question will 
show clearly, that, in the oldest form of the language, these 
moods have no right to a separate classification, and at the 


same time enable us to point out the real connexion between 
- them. 


389 (1) ConsuncrIvE AND OpratTIve. 


The form, which the conjunctive generally presents, differs from the 
indicative in the following points. Where the indicative has , ov, o, 
the conjunctive has w; where the indicative has e, «, 7, the conjunc- 
tive has 4, 4: the a of the first and second persons of the first 
aorist, active and middle, become w and y respectively. There is no 
reason to believe that there is any more essential difference between 
the w and 4 of the conjunctive, than there is between the o and « of 
the indicative; as the two latter represent the short @ in Sanscrit, 
the two former may be considered as substitutes for the long 4, 
which is the characteristic of the Zé¢ or conjunctive mood in the Véda- 
dialect; and in every case we must conclude that an original «- or 
vocalized o- is absorbed, or more or less imperfectly represented by 
this long vowel. This @ is found in the conjunctive of the Doric 
dialect : for instance, we have icav7: (Corpus Inscript. Vol. II. p. 641, 
no. 3053); émoravr: (ib. p. 413, no. 2556, 1. 68); épara: (Pindar, 
Pyth. TV. 92=164); Bayes (Theocr. XV. 22); see Kuhn 1. 1. 
p- 39. In the older writers, the root-syllable alone is changed 
(sometimes by the addition of an :), the connecting-vowel not being 
affected, though this seems to take place only in the dual and plural: 
thus we have Peiouev, Ociopev, oreiopev, maparyeTov, Swopev, yvwopev. 
In the passive this may take place in the singular, as in a@o@eiona:. 
In the active we occasionally find both root-vowel and connecting- 
vowel affected by guna, as in ornys, éufry, Oeins, épeins, don, &e. 
Buttmann supposes the existence of conjunctives without any mark to 
distinguish them from the indicative (Awusfihrl. Spri. $88, Anm. 3), 
but these could only be corrupt and mutilated forms. We believe that 
all the instances which he mentions belong to the analogy of Peiouev, 
the production having fallen upon the first syllable. With regard to 
these epic forms in general, it is clear, that if Jeiw, Ociys, Ocin, Ocioper, 
adroGeioua: are to be considered as belonging to the same form, the 
short connecting-vowel is due to the weight of the person-endings. It 
is equally clear, that they are all futures, and perhaps very ancient 
forms of the future: at least, forms answering to Oeiopev, touev are 


Pre2 
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used with a future signification in Homer; feioua, for instance, is @ 
regular future. Perhaps in the original form the increment did not extend 
to both root and connecting-vowel. There are other instances of this 
superfluous strengthening of the form: thus on the analogy of xopuovpor 
and xopicona: we should expect only wAcFotpa:, or mAcvcoua: from 
awiéFw : whereas we have also rievootpar: Tiysaouu would be a suffi- 
cient optative from tia, but we have also tiy@nv. 


390 ‘The characteristic of the optative is:, which forms a diphthong 
' with the connecting-vowel: to this the long vowel 1 is occasionally 
subjoined. The person-endings are of the secondary form, with the 
exception of the first person, which is generally -m:, though it seems 
that the shorter form in -vy was here, as in the imperfect, occasionally 
substituted for it, in those cases where the first person of the optative 
regularly ended like the indicative: thus we have in Euripides: appav 
dv einv ei tpépow ra trav wédas (Htymol. Magnum, s.v. tpepow). The 
optatives, which add to the characteristic 1, always form the first 
person in -v. The reason for the difference is obvious. In rpépoys, 
which has no augment, there is no reason why the weight of the verb 
should drive off the full ending ; but the longer form in -yv of course 
would not admit of it. In the Aolic dialect, the characteristic « was 
sometimes omitted, as already included in the 7. Thus we have in a 
passage, probably from Sappho, quoted by Apollonius (de wae IIT, 
22, p. 247 Bekker) : 
ail’ ey, Xpysocrepar "A ppodira, 


Tovee TOV TaAov Aayonv— 

where we adopt the emendation proposed by Bergk (Rheinisch. Mus. 
for 1835, p. 218), which is confirmed as well by the metre as by the 
remark in the Htymologicum Magnum, p. 558: Aaxyony tor: Adour, 
Aayos, Adyo.. We believe that this word represents the original 
formation of the optative; for Aaydonv =r\ayeya-pie=[E JAayo-ca-m, 
would be the regular indeterminate corresponding to the conjunctive 
Aayow = A\ayo-iw =hayoow. Bopp has suggested (Annals of Oriental 
Literat. p. 23) an explanation of this characteristic 7 which at least 
deserves to be mentioned. He says: “The reason why the vowel 4 
expresses the potential mood cannot be discovered in Greek, in Latin, 
nor perhaps in any other European language, but in Sanserit, the 
radical element 7 expresses wishing, desiring; and what syllable could 
be more properly employed to indicate an optative, than the one to 


which the Hindu grammarians had given the primary signification of 


Kénti—having desire? I will not affirm that this is the primitive 
meaning of the root 7, and that the grammarians had a sufficient reason 
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for putting Kdnti at the head of their explanations, but certain it is, 
that imas has, among other significations, that of we desire or wish. 
Now it is remarkable, that the sense expressed in Sanscrit, and the 
languages here compared with it, by a syllable, signifying desire, incor- 
porated into the verb, is in English, and often in German also, expressed 
by detached auxiliary verbs, having the primary signification of wishing 
(In Notker we read, I mahta baldur weinon—vellem yehementer 
plorare). The German mégen has frequently this signification, and the 
English may is of the same origin, derived from the Saxon magan, in 
Gothic likewise magan.” We have already said, that in our opinion 
the theory of agglutination, which Bopp has introduced, must be 
received with great caution and subject to many limitations. The 
inflexions of verbs may and do take place in the same way as the 
modifications of nouns ; namely, by pronominal insertion between the 
root and the person-ending in verbs, and between the root and case-end- 
ing in nouns. Of the pronominal elements which may be so inserted, 
there is no one more common than -ia, Sanscrit ya, corresponding to 
the second pronoun or the relative form. We know that the s, which 
characterizes the future and aorist, may degenerate into 7, and we have 
had no difficulty in identifying this s with the second element. As 
then we shall see that the conjunctive and optative are virtually related 
as future and aorist, we must refer their characteristic 1 to a pronominal 
insertion of the same kind, and thus tpépo:-u: for tpepooa-: will be 
quite analogous to fui for fuesa. 


391 Having now considered the forms of the conjunctive and opta- 
tive separately, we must endeavour to determine the connexion between 
them. In the last chapter we mentioned that the desiderative ruWeiw 
was related to the so-called optative aorist tvWe.a, as present to imper- 
fect, as definite tense to indefinite ; the augment of the latter is omitted 
like that of the iterative preterits. Now if we take the verbs in -:, 
which present us with the oldest forms, we shall find a conjunctive Ociw, 
Ocins, &c. corresponding to an optative Jeinv, deins, &c. The conjunctive 
has the primary form of the person-endings, the optative, the second- 
ary form: in other respects they do not differ, for they both contain 
the verb-root affected by the insertion of :: compare Jeiw, Oeins, &e ; 
Geinv, Oeins, &e. ; with riOnpe (71-0€-w), riOns, &c.; ériOnv, eriOns, &e. 
In the existing state, the conjunctive is just as heavy a form as the 
optative; we must conclude, however, that, as the optative has the 
lighter endings, it must have been originally a heavier form than 
the conjunctive, and as this could result only from its having some 
prefix which the conjunctive wanted, it follows that it had the aug- 
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ment, or was related to the conjunctive as aorist to future. When the 
optative ceased to be used as a past tense in primary sentences, it 
would naturally lose its augment, or mark of past time, retaining, how- 
ever, its lighter person-endings as a trace of what it once was. The 
other differences between it and the conjunctive would spring up as 
time and use widened the gap which separated the parent tense from 
its offspring. 


392 On the whole, then, we may say that future time was 
expressed by two varieties of the same pronominal insertion: in the 
one, the second element was inserted under the form c-, sa; in the 
other, the same element appeared as 1-, ya. These two forms were 
occasionally united, as in the desiderative verbs in -ceiw (Latin -rio); 
but in most cases only one of the equivalent insertions was employed; 
thus we have the latter only in the old conjunctives or futures Peiouas, 
Beiopuev, Ocionev, &c.; and the sigmatic form only appears in the more 
permanent futures indicative. Indeed it might be inferred from the 
analogy of the genitives in -c:o and -:o, that the so-called desiderative 
is the primitive and genuine form, of which the future in o-, and the 
conjunctive in :-, are successive degenerations. To all these three forms 
of the future there were corresponding forms of aorists or past tenses; 
to the first, the so-called Holic optative aorist in -ce:a; to the second, 
the ordinary optative ; to the third, the ordinary first aorist, The 
last alone preserved the augment, because in the indicative mood the 
idea of past time predominated in this form of the indefinite tense ; 
in the other two the augment was omitted, because they are never 
used as direct expressions of past time, though they always bear the 
preterite meaning in subordinate sentences. We do not say that there 
ever existed a desiderative form of every tense of the indicative mood 
to,which there is a corresponding tense in the optative; there might 
have been one, and there must have been one originally; but after- 
wards the tenses of the optative were formed by analogy, without the 
introduction of the intermediate form of the conjunctive. The only 
very remarkable variety in the formation of these optatives, desideratives, 
and futures, is, that the 7 is sometimes appended to the root-yowel, 
as in Oeiopuev, at other times to the connecting-vowel, as tvrroyu; and 
sometimes placed after the s, as in Spacciw ; at other times before the 
s or its substitute, as in Oeiys, émaina (Greg. Corinth. p. 229), and in 
some of the Sanscrit volitives (Wilkins, p. 365). These varieties are 
due to subsequent analogies, and not to any thing in the original Ban 
ciples of the language. 
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393 We shall now proceed to show, that the syntactical relation 
of the optative to the conjunctive is that which subsists between indefi- 
nite and definite tenses. It is well known to every student of Greek, 
that, in connected sentences, the Latin subjunctive present corresponds 
to the Greek conjunctive, and the Latin subjunctive imperfect to the 
Greek optative ; in other words, the Greeks used the conjunctive in 
sentences dependent upon a verb in the present or future tense, and the 
optative in those which were dependent on a verb in the past tense: for 
instance, ypadw, iva pavOdvys corresponds to scribo, ut discas; but 
éypava, iva pavOavos to scripsi, ut disceres. Therefore, the conjunc- 
tive is a definite tense, for it has relation to the present moment, and 
the optative is indefinite, for it must be determined by some particular 
time or circumstance referred to. The following considerations will 
show, that, as well in dependent as in connected sentences, the conjunc- 
tive corresponds to a future, and the optative to the aorist derived from 
it; in other words, the conjunctive is a determinate tense, and signifies 
“the probable occurrence of something after the time of speaking :” 
and the optative is an indeterminate tense, and signifies “the probable 
occurrence of something after the time specified” (above, § 372). And 
first, the conjunctive appears as an actual future in Homer. Thus we 
have in the J/iad, I. 262: 


ov yap mw Tolovs tov avepas, ovde Wwpat. 
Iliad, V1. 459: 
Kai moré tis elrgot, idwv xara Saxpy yéovoav 
“"Extopos, oe yuvy, K. TA.” 
@s moTé Tis €péet, 
where the future, which follows, clearly shows that the conjunctive 
before it is a future. Jiiad, VII. 197: 
ov yap Tis pe Bin ye éxwv aexovta dinrat. 
Odyss. VI 201: 
ovx E80’ ovros avnp Siepos Bporos, ovde yevnrat, 
és Kev Daujxwv avépav és yaiav tknrat, 
on which see Wyttenbach (Helog. Histor. p. 343), quoted by Gaisford 
(in his notes on Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 5). Odyss. XVI. 437: 
OvK éo0 obtos avip, ove. éoeTat, ovee yevnTat, ) 
ds kev Tyrepayw o@ viel yeipas eroicet. 
It will be observed that we have és: «ev with the future in this passage, 
but 6s xev with the conjunctive in that which precedes. 
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394 Instead of this direct future with ov, the Attics employed o¥ 
aa with the aorist subjunctive; thus we have in Plato, Respubl. VI. 
p- 492 E: ovre yap yiyverat, ote yéyovev, ode ody pn YevNTaI, K. TAs, 
(cf. Phedr. p. 350 @) where ovdé jj) yévnta: is perfectly synonymous 
with the ovdé yévnra: of the-two passages from the Odyssee. The 
combination of the negatives ov py is found not only before the aorist 
subjunctive with a negative future sense, but also before the future 
indicative, generally in a prohibitive sense. In the latter case, Elmsley 
and others would take the sentence interrogatively, according to the 
method adopted with regard to the positive use of ovkovv, Thus, @ g- 
Eurip. Baccha, 340: 

ov py Tpocoices a Banyeveen v lev, 
und eFouopEe pwpiav tiv ony épot; 

should mean, according to these critics, “will you not keep off your 
hand (will you not—not put your hand near me), and go and play the 
Bacchanal, and not wipe off your folly on me?” But ov uy with the 
conjunctive is explained as an ellipse—ov pj) yévnrat being equivalent 
to ov d€os éort yn yévntat, “there is no fear lest it should happen.” 
Neither the one nor the other of these explanations is perfectly accurate. 
With regard to ov uy with the future, it is not true that this combina- 
tion always implies a prohibition. There are passages in which it is 
perfectly equivalent in meaning to ov py with the conjunctive ; as in 
Sophocles, Gd. Col. 176: 

ovToL hy TOTE o Ex TwVD Eédpavwr, 

® yépov, akovra Tis ake, 
Electra, 1052: 

GX’ eia.8"* ov cor ps) peberyopai more, 

ovd iv opodp’ iveipovca tuyyavys. 
Euripides, Pheniss. 1606: ' 

capas yap ere Teipecias, ov py Tore, 

cov Tide yHv oikovvTos, ev mpakew mwodw. 
Aristoph. Ran. 508: 

pa tov “Amo\Aw, ov py o eyo 
mepio\yona amedOovta, 

It is obvious that an assertion, not a prohibition, is implied in these 
passages. The proper explanation of those from Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes has been suggested by Hermann (on Elmsley’s Medea, v. 1120). 
He says that the general meaning of ov py with the future is due 
entirely to the circumstance, that in the cases, where a prohibition is 
implied, the verb is always in the second person ;—and “ will you not 
not touch,” &c., is equivalent to “don’t touch.” But in the cases which 
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he is discussing, the verb is in the first or third person; and the infini- 
tive, in the passage which we have quoted from Euripides, implies a 
third person. Now when we say, as in the passage from the @dipus 
Coloneus, “ will not a person not drag you from this seat against your 
will?” this is equivalent to, “ will he not suffer you to remain ?” which 
implies “of course he will;” and so in the other passages. With 
regard to ov py with the conjunctive, Hermann thinks, that, although 
an ellipse such as we have mentioned is possible—for we have the full 
form in Herodotus, ¢. g. in I. 84: ov yap fv Sewov py dre rore—yet 
this ellipse would be somewhat harsh and unnatural, and it would be 
much better to follow the analogy of the future, and suppose that ov 
py with the conjunctive is also interrogative: thus AEschylus, Sept. c. 
Thebas, 38 : ‘ 
‘Kat THYS aKkovcas ov Tt py AnPOa Sow; 

would mean, “‘ Having heard of these things, shall I not not-be-caught 
by stratagem ?” 7. ¢. “shall I not be safe from it?” which implies, “ of 
course I shall.” We think this view a sound one; the following illus- 
trations will perhaps convince our readers that it is so. There can be 
no doubt that ov, with the future or subjunctive taken interrogatively, 
is equivalent to an injunction or exhortation. The future is generally 
in the second ponon: thus, ov peveis ; means “stop !”; the conjunctive 
in the first, as ovx tw; “shall I not go?” We have a ‘coed analogy for 
this in the use of guin by the best Latin writers. This particle, which 
is equivalent to cur non, is constantly used with the indicative present, 
taken interrogatively, but always implying an exhortation; thus we 
have, Plautus, Menechm. II. 1, 22: Quin nos hine domum redimus ? 
Terence, Andr. IV. 4,15: Quin dicis unde est clare? Livy, I. 57: 
Quin, si vigor juvente inest, conscendimus equos ? where see Draken- 
borch’s note: so that Bentley is quite right in reading qguin redimus ? 
instead of guin redeamus? in Ter. Hunuch. IV. 7, 41. It is also clear 
that 1, with the conjunctive or future, is the expression of a direct 
prohibition. We need not give any instance to show that py tuys 
differs from py tvrze only in being particular instead of general. The 
imperative use of i with the future has been denied by Elmsley, who 
would substitute the conjunctive for the future in Euripides, Med. 804 : 
AELers 8E wydev rawv Euot Sedoypévwv, and would either emend or explain 
away a number of other passages which he quotes in his note upon that 
line, but which are, we think, sufficient to justify the construction. 
Matthie (Gr. Gr. § 511, 8) quotes two or three others, and we may 
add Soph. Aj. 572: kat Tapa revyn pat a@yovapya: Twes Oncous: 
*"Ayavois, pn o Aupewy éuot (above, p. 486). As, therefore, ov with 
both future and conjunctive, taken interrogatively, may convey a posi- 
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tive injunction, and » with either of the same inflexions, taken impera- 
tively, may convey a negative command, it would not be unnatural 
that, when command with regard to one act and prohibition with regard 
to another were to be expressed at once, the first would be effected by 
ov with the future or conjunctive, taken interrogatively, the second by 
uy with the future or conjunctive, without any interrogation. We have 
an instance of this in Aischyl. Sept. c. Theb, 232: 

ov otya3 pydéev Tavd’ épets KaTa wroKiv, 
In most cases, however, the two sentences, which generally seem to 
have referred to a command of something and the prohibition of its 
opposite, would be joined together by some copulative conjunction, 
and thus the whole would be included in the interrogation, as in the 
passage from the Bacchw quoted above; in Soph. Aj. 75: 

ov oty avefer pndé Seriav apeis ; 
and in Eurip. Hippolyt. 498: 

Bb Bawa AcEao’, ovyt ovyxreioes oTOpa, 
kat py peOnces ails aicxiotous Aoyous ; 
From this custom of joining together an injunction of any thing 
and a prohibition of its contrary, would arise the custom of employing 
a combination of the two negatives to express in the strongest terms an 
union of the two imperatives ; and this combination would always be 
used, by implication, interrogatively, and with two shades of meaning. 
As the future or the longer form was more used in connexion with the 
direct negative ov and in the second person, this tense would be more 
generally employed by the Attics to express a prohibition in the second 
person by means of ov pj taken interrogatively: and as the conjunctive, 
or shorter form of the future, was more frequently subjoined to the in- 
direct or subjective negation pa, to express a direct prohibition, it would 
be more usually employed, in connexion with ov py and in an interro- 
gative sense, to express the direct negation of something future, in the 
sense in which ov was used with the conjunctive by Homer. That in 
the collocation ov pj, whether with the future or with the conjunctive, 
the notion of the verb is negatived and reversed by 1, and the question 
expressed by ov, is clear from the nature of the case. For as ov pevets 3. 
is equivalent to péve, and ov« tw; to peivw, So ov py peveis ; is equivalent 
to ov« ef; and ov py petvw; to ov tw; This is also shown by the fact, 
that, if by any chance the combination ov jy is separated from the verb, 
the 7 is repeated immediately before the verb to which it panes 5 sa 
we find in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 328: 
éyo 8 ov pn Tore, 


wv? e ”" ” ‘ ‘ aS s , 
Ta WS av eimw, py Tao Exdyvw Kaka, 
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In this syntactical peculiarity of the Greek language we see clear 
enough traces of the original identity of the future and conjunctive, in 
an actual and strongly marked divergency of use. 


395 The employment of the conjunctive in dependent or connected 
sentences, and its contrast here to the optative, on the one hand, and to 
the past tenses of the indicative on the other, will also show very 
directly its affinity to the future (see Gr. Gr. art. 502, &c. 607, 614). 
It almost invariably follows éav or any relative word succeeded by dv in 
the protasis, in which case it is equivalent to a conditional future, and 
is generally followed in the apodosis by the future indicative, either 
without av, which is the ordinary construction, as éav ts Exns, dwoes: 
or with dv, which is very rare in Attic Greek. There is scarcely one 
undoubted instance in the dramatists; in Aristoph. Wub. 466, the 
critics and the MSS. are equally divided between dp’ and dv—évWona, 
we ought to prefer the former particle in Eurip. Bacch. 639: ti rot’ 
ap €x rourwy épet; and in AEschin. c. Cites. 543, the true reading 
is avepet. In Xenophon, Cyrop. VII. 5, § 21, we have: érav € xa} 
aicBwvrat yas Evdov dvras, wohv av Ett paddov 4 viv ayxpetor EvovTa:. 
Dindorf omits the @v, though there is no variation in the MSS, so far 
as we know. A very similar passage is found in Dinarchus (in De- 
mosth, § 111): qToAU yap av dixaroTepov éXenoere THv Xepav, where 
Bekker conjectures éAeyjoo:re, which, as Hermann remarks (Opuscul. 
1V. p. 33), is probable, but not necessary. See also Xen. Cyrop. IV. 
5, § 49. It is worthy of remark that the construction with ov py and 
the subjunctive is considered quite equivalent to the future in the 
apodosis: thus we have in Thucyd. IV. 95: qv vuxnowpev, ov pyrore 
écBadwow, and in Sophocles, Hlectr. 43: ov yap ce wn yipa te Kat 
Xpove paxp@ yes oid vronrevcovew, The conjunctive also follows 
ei or a relative word without av, but then there is a difference of 
meaning: thus, éav 7: éyys, dwoes means “if you shall happen to have 
any thing (which will probably be the case) you will give it;” but 
et tt Exns would not have implied any probability,— if you shall 
happen to have any thing (which is a mere contingency)” (see Philol. 
Mus. I. p. 96 foll.). If, however, we compare either of these cases with 
the optative similarly used, we shall easily perceive, that, while the 
conjunctive in the hypothesis implies only one relation—that is, a rela- 
tion to the time of speaking—and therefore stands on the same footing 

~ with the definite tenses, the optative presumes a relation to some time 
or circumstance which it is necessary to define. Thus, ei 7 €xoyu, 
didoinv dv means “if I had any thing under certain circumstances (é. ¢. 
as often as I had it), I would give it,” where the verbs are‘clearly in 
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the indefinite tense, or express a double relation—of past time in regard 
to the time of speaking, and of posteriority in reference to the time or 
circumstance spoken of. Perhaps the most direct proof of this is the 
usage of the conjunctive or future, as contrasted with that of the opta- 
tive, in the apodosis. Both the future and conjunctive were constantly 
used with xev = av in the apodosis of conditions in the older state of the 
language, and we have just shown that even in the Attic writers there 
were some traces of this usage of av with the future. But then the 
protasis is always expressed, for the conjunctive and future being 
definite tenses, and expressing only a relation to the time of speaking, 
would not require dv when used independently, because dv refers at 
once to some other circumstance, which other circumstance, namely, the 
time of speaking, is presumed in the future and conjunctive: when the 
condition was expressed, the av might accompany the apodosis, though 
even then it would be unnecessary, and would consequently be omitted 
when the syntax of the language gained its full developement. We 
find the same correspondence between the future and conjunctive in 
certain forms of the temporal sentence (Gr. Gr. art. 580, 582, 583 £). 


396 The relation between the conjunctive and optative is farther 
shown by their occasional appearance in the same final sentence, to 
express a succession of consequences. This usage has been very well 
explained by Dr Arnold (Thucyd. IIT. 22, p. 446). The following are 
instances; Herodot. IX. 51: és rovrov 89 tov yapov éBovreveavTo 
peravacthvat, tva kal Watt Exwor ypic0a aplovw, Kai of immées odéas 
pn owoiaro, Thucyd. VII. 17: vais émArpouwy, Orws vavpayias TE 
arorepacwst, Kal nooov of AOnvato: kwdvo1ev amaipew. Eurip. Hecuba, 
1120: 


deca, py oor TorEmios AetOels O mats 
Tpoiav adOpoien Kai Evvoixion wadw* 
yvovres © ’Ayaot Covra Uprapidav twa 
Dpvyav és aiav avOis aipoev oroXov, 

ww , / , ’ 
karerta Opyxyns wédia TpiBoev Trade 
Aenatouvtes* yeitoow 8 ein Kaxov 
Tpwwv, év wmep viv, ava, éxapvoper, 


“Tt seems to me,” says Dr Arnold, “that in all these cases the transi- 


tion from the subjunctive to the optative mood is meant to show that 
the several consequences are not contemporaneous, but that the sub- 
junctive mood indicates the immediate, and the optative the remote 
consequence of the action contained in the principal verb, the second 


being a consequence upon the first: and that to mark this gradation, 
different moods are employed, and the subjunctive is thus used even 
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when the principal verb is in the past tense, because otherwise the dis- 
tinction intended could not be marked.” 


397 With regard to the separate use of the optative without dv, 
that is, as a proper optative expressive of a wish, it need only be 
remarked, that the entire dependence of the verb expressive of the wish 
upon some circumstance or event is obvious, not only from the fact that 
the past tense of the auxiliary is used in modern languages, but also 
from the employment of the limiting particle @e, “in this particular,” 
in connexion with ei and the optative, and from the use of the past 
tense pede for the same purpose. It is remarkable that the optative 
proper is accompanied not only by the conditional particle, but also by 
més av, as the apodosis of a condition implied. This shows how little 
reason there is to suppose with Bopp that the optative intrinsically and 
primarily expresses a wish. It only does so as an indefinite and de- 
pendent tense, having reference to some other time or circumstance than 
the present. In our own language “ if I only could manage to bring it 
about !” and “ how could I manage to bring it about?” are expressions 
of the same wish. Inattention to this latter usage has prevented all 
the commentators from seeing the force of a very natural passage in 
ZEschylus (Agamemn, 1198). Cassandra says wildly to the Chorus: 
éxpaptupycov mpovpooas TO p eidévar Ady@-Tahaas Tavs apaptias 
Sedpwv'—“ give me a direct testimony confirmed by oath that I am 
acquainted with the old traditionary sins of this family” (see above 
§ 311); to which the Coryphzus replies: 


Kat mas av SpKxos, mHypa yevvaiws Taye, 


TALwVLOV xe VOLTO 5 


“and would to God that an oath, strong as I could make it, might serve 
as a remedy for them!” The words which follow show that we have 
here rather an admission than a question on the part of the Chorus; 
and the emphasis, implied in the cumulative ryypa yewaiws rayév, sug- 
gests the objection that no assent to prophecy, however earnest, will 
serve as a cure for the evils predicted. This is in fact the foundation 
of the idiom in question: for when we say, “how could it be brought 
about?” we are seeking for some consummation devoutly to be wished. 


398 This connexion of the conjunctive and optative appears also 
from an examination of other languages, as well those which form their 
moods and tenses by inflexion, as those which use auxiliaries. 

We cannot have a better proof of the correspondences in meaning 
between the future and aorist on the one hand, and the conjunctive and 
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optative on the other, than that which is furnished by the tense-system 
of the Latin verb. It is true that we are obliged to call in a sort of 
philological algebra, before we can restore the existing forms to their 
proper shape and their legitimate functions. But this procedure is one 
which justifies itself, and leaves no ambiguity as to the correctness of 
the results. To begin with the substantive verb swm=esum, we cannot 
doubt that the future ero, eris, erit, &c. is another form of the conjunc- 
tive sim, sis, sit, &c. The one has lost its characteristic i, which the 
other has retained at the expense of its initial vowel; but even in its 
monosyllabic form it is not complete, for we find the fuller word siem 
in the older writers, so that the complete future or conjunctive must 
have been esiem=ero. In order to apply this result to the ordinary 
verb, we must set aside the futures in -do0, -bis, -bit, &c. which are 
generally found in the first two conjugations, and here and there (as 
ibit and quibit) in the fourth. In the third or consonantal conjugation, 
the future generally ends in -am, -es, -et, &c. The first person in -am 
belongs to the present conjunctive of the last three conjugations, which 
exhibit -am, -as, -at, &c.; the other persons in -es, -ef, &c. are found 
throughout in the present conjunctive of the first conjugation, which 
gives us -em, -es, -et, &c. To begin with regam, we might assume 
an original reg-iam on the analogy of navalis for navialis, funalis for 
funialis, &c.: and we have many old forms to convince us that the 
Latin conjunctive ended in im ; such are temper-im, ed-im, du-im, &c. 
Consequently, reg-am was originally reg-iam or reg-im, and this har- 
monizes with the form fwilm] for fuesa: so that the corresponding 
aorist ought to be e-reg-i. According to this principle amem is equi- 
valent to ama-im; and reg-em (which must be assumed from reg-es, 
reg-et, &c.), presumes an original seg-a-im = reg-ia~im=reg-sim, of 
which we have a further extension in reg-sero =reg-se-sim=reg-se-siem $ 
and a third in reg-sis-sem=reg-se-se-siem (above, § 378). Now 
regem =reg-si-m is really nothing more than the determinate tense 
corresponding to [¢]reg-si the aorist ; and as one performs its functions 
in the conjunctive, the other in the indicative mood, we can plainly 
see that the differences of mood, as they are called, are. set at nought 
by this pair of tenses, and we may infer that there is, after all, rather 
a conventional than a real distinction between the modal and temporal 
forms. The dissimilitude of the future indicative in -bo and the pre- 
sent subjunctive of the verbs which admit this formation, is due to the 
subsequent introduction of this composite tense. It is easy to under- 
stand why the first person of the subjunctive has been called in by the 
other future: at any rate no Englishman need wonder that a broader 
form should be used for the first than for the other persons of the 
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future, for we are in the constant habit of saying “I shall,” when we 
say “you will,” and vice versd. 


399 The Sanscrit language seems to have lost the future corre- 
sponding to the aorist. We find an aorist or perfect in -sha-m analo- 
gous to the Greek in -ca: thus, from pach- (wérrw, coquere) we have 
the aorist apadksham, from srip- (éprew, serpere) we have the aorist 
asarpsam. We should of course expect to find a corresponding future 
in -sha-mi, and such a form occurs in the Védas (see Rosen, Rig-Véda 
Sanhita, p.iv.); but the Sanscrit future always inserts an i, which, 
according to the laws of euphony, becomes y; and the future of pach- 
is not pakshami, corresponding to apdksham, but pakshyami, which 
rather corresponds to the Greek desiderativein -ceiw. Now it is 
remarkable that the Sanscrit has an aorist corresponding to this future, 
in which the radical vowel is not increased as in the other aorist ; and 
this aorist, like the similar Greek aorist in -cea, is very seldom used 
singly (Wilkins, Sanscrit Grammar, p. 297), but occurs chiefly as an 
optative, in conditional sentences (Gr. Gr. Art. 502, III.) ; as: janénan 
chéd a-bhavishyat, sukham a-bhavishyat, “if there were knowledge, there 
would be happiness” (Wilkins, Sanscrit Grammar, p. 655), i.e. et 
émornn ein, cat evdaovia av ein. Or sometimes for the sake of 
greater emphasis, the demonstrative tadd will be prefixed to tle apodo- 
sis in correlation to the conditional relative yadi: as in the following 
instance, where the hypothesis is assumed to be false, and where both 
clauses would have the imperfect indicative in Greek, and the imperfect 
subjunctive in Latin (Gr. Gr. Art. 502, IV. a): yadi gild kémala 
a-bhavishyat, tadaé crigalair éva a-bhakshishyat, “if a stone were soft, 
which it is not, in that case it would certainly be eaten up by the 
jackals.” When, however, the time of speaking only is referred to 
(Gr. Gr. Art. 502, II.), the unaugmented form, which is used as the 
regular future, is invariably employed. Thus, Krishna says (Bhagavad- 
Gita, XVIII. ¢loka 68) : 
ya idan paraman guhyan madbhaktéshvabhidhashyati, 
bhaktin mayi pardn kritvd, mamévaishyatyasangayah. 

i.e. ya idam paramam guhyam mat bhaktéshu abhi-dhashyati, 
bhaktim mayi param krited, mim éva éshyati a-sangayas, 


—‘‘he who shall explain this most excellent mystery to my worship- 
pers, having performed the highest act of worship to me, shall approach 
me without hesitation.” Abhi-dhd-shyati (a compound of the root 
dha- “to place,” Greek Oc-, with the preposition abhi, Greek éml, and 
therefore signifying “to place near,” “to lay before,” “to explain,”) is 
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the regular future, and is so used independently of any protasis in the 
Nalus, XII. 76: vistdrena abhi-dashyami “I will tell you at full 
length ;” é-shyati (= aishyati) is a similar future of the root i-; the 
_ 2nd person occurs in the apodosis to a participle in Bhag. Git. VIII. 7. 

The only difference, in fact, between this and the Greek optative is in the 
use of the augment, which therefore marks the tense of this optative 
very strongly. The potential or subjunctive, on the other hand, has no 
augment, and is merely formed from the present (next to which it is 
placed by the Sanscrit grammarians) by the insertion of this desidera- 
tive i. It is either an optative, as in the Nalus, XIII. clok. 28, 29: 
yadi pacyema tam papain, avacyam éva hanydma “could we see that 
wicked woman we would assuredly kill her ;” or a conjunctive, as in 
Nal. XVII. 45: tad vachas mama dvédyan, yatha na janiyad “that 
discourse must be made known to me, lest he discover, &c.” (ne cog- 
noscat). We see, then, that in the Sanscrit forms no less than in the 
Greek, the so-called modal distinctions resolve themselves into mere 
differences of tense. 


400 In our own and other languages, in which the moods and 
tenses are formed by auxiliaries, we find the relation between the future 
and subjunctive, and the conjunctive and optative, expressed as a rela- 
tion between present and past time. Thus, future “I will;” subjunc- 
tive “I would ;” future “TI shall ;” subjunctive “I should ;” conjunc- 
tive “I may ;” optative “I might;” &c. German future Ich werde, 
subjunctive Ich wurde ; future Ich soll, subjunctive Ich sollte ; conjunc- 
tive Ich miége, optative Ich mochte; &c. 


401 (2) Imperative AND INFINITIVE. 


It may be doubted if the imperative is really entitled to the rank 
of a distinct mood. The marks which charagterize it cannot be con- 
sidered as modal inflexions, as they affect only the personal termination, 
which is generally omitted in the second and strengthened in the other 
persons. It appears natural, that, in issuing a command, a specifica- 
tion of the person immediately addressed should be omitted, and a 
great emphasis laid on the person to whom the command is meant to 
apply. This is effected in English and German, by placing the pro- 
noun after the verb, as “give ye,” geben sie, &c.: or, in the second 
person singular, by omitting the pronoun altogether, as “give me the 
book,” sich da! A command is expressed in the ancient languages in 
a precisely analogous manner; in the second person singular, the per- 
sonal inflexion is frequently omitted, or when expressed, a strongye 
form is used, as is always the case in the other persons. 
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402 The person-endings of the Greek imperative are, in the active 
voice, as follows : 

Second person singular: omitted as in ture; -s, as in Oé-s, d0-c, 
&c.; -6:, as in fora-6:; for this the Laconians used the indicative form 
-o1, just as Geos in the same dialect is written cios: thus we have 
G@rrac: for avacrnh:; xaBBact for xataBnh:; see Valckn. ad Adon. 
p- 104: and the -& is changed into -r: when a 6- precedes, as in ri@e- 
71; for the same reason the -s is turned into -v when a c- precedes, as 
in tuWo-v for tuWa-s, or TUT-ca-0. 

Third person singular: -rw, the idea of instrumentality being ex- 
pressed by the ablative case (§ 351). 

Second and third dual and second plural are the same as those in 
the indicative, the third dual having, however, w instead of the n, 
which appears in the secondary forms of that person in the indicative. © 
‘The third person plural is either -vrw (later -vtw-v,) or -rwcav: the 
former appears to be the more genuine; it is the same as the indicative 
with a lengthening of the vowel, corresponding to that which appears 
in the third singular. Whether the final -v is merely adscititious, or 
intended to mark more strongly the genitive plural or ablative case, 
is uncertain. With regard to the form in -rTw-cav, it seems to have 
arisen from a mistaken analogy derived from the secondary tenses in 
the indicative: the ear led to the impression that turrétw-cav was 
a plural formed from the singular, like éretuge-cav from éreruper— 
and they did not perceive the compensation-principle in the latter case. 


403 The passive-endings are, in the singular, second person -co, 
contracted as in the secondary forms of the indicative; third person 
-c8o: in ie dual, second person -cfov; third person -cOwv: in the 
plural, second person -cfov; third person -cOwv, or -cfwcav. In the 
first aorist middle the ending of the second person singular is not -w as 
it should be if contracted from -a-co, but -a:. The neuter aorists in 
-yv form their imperative like the ordinary verbs in -« in the active 
voice; of course we have tup@y7: not tvpOny6:, for the reason men- 
tioned before. - 


404 The Sanscrit imperative differs from the Greek in having a 
first person in all three numbers and in both voices. This is also the 
case in English, though only in poetry and in the plural, as “ Leave 
we the theme,”—“ Charge we the foe.” The characteristic of the first 
person imperative active in Sanscrit is -mi instead of -mi. In the case 
of verbs in -dmi, the first person imperative differs from the first 
person present indicative only in the substitution of -ni for -mi: in the 
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ease of verbs in -émi, -6mi and -awmi, it is formed like the imperfect 
indicative, by resolution into -ayani and -avani. In the middle this 
is contracted into di, by an elision similar to that which transforms 
the first person indicative atmanépadam from -mé into é. The second 
person of the imperative active is expressed either by the person- 
ending -dhi=Greek -6:, occasionally abbreviated into -hi, as brii-hi 
** say ;” or by the mere crude-form of the verb, as tanw, like Bdeixvy 
in Greek. The other persons in the active are expressed much in the 
same way as in the indicative; the third persons singular and plural 
are -tu, -ntu, instead of -ti, -nti, so that they correspond to the 
Greek -rw, -vtw. The second person singular atmanépadam is -sva; 
the other endings -tém, -mahai, -thim, -tém, -mahai, -dhedm, -ntéim, 
present the locative case of the personal pronouns under a very strong 
form. 


405 The Greek infinitive has the following endings in the active 
voice. In the more recent authors the infinitive of the verb in -m 
ends in -va:, preceded by a short vowel in the present tense, as 
7i-Oé-vai, i-ord-vat, d:-80-var; but by a long vowel or diphthong in 
the second aorist, as Ge?-vai, ery-var, dov-va:, The accent seems to show 
that the infinitive in -é-va:, &c. must imply the compound termination 
-i-vos = -oivos (§ 258), so that the infinitive rervp-éva: represents the 
locative of a word analogous to S:xaio-cvwvyn. The verbs in -w form the 
infinitive of the present, future, and second aorist in -e-v or -el-v, of 
the first aorist in -oa:, of the perfect in -é-va:. The passive infinitive 
of all verbs ended in -c@a:, that of the neuter aorists in -y-va:. All 
infinitives in -er-v or -vai have -peva: or -vev as their tatives 
in the more ancient authors. For -ew the Molians and Dorians 
wrote -yv, the Dorians also -ev. The Dorians and olians also sub- 
stituted -nv for the infinitive ending -va:; and for the contracted verbs 
in -dw, -dw, there was an Holic infinitive in -s, as yéAais, dyois, for 
yeAgv, vyovv (Buttmann, Ausfiihri. Spri. § 105, Anm. 21). 


406 The Latin language has two active infinitives: the one termi- 
nates in -re or ~-se, (dic-e-re, dic-si-s-se, es-se); the other in -tum 
(dictu-m), which, in the modern grammars, is absurdly enough called 
the supine in -wm. In the passive, -er is subjoined to the former 
infinitive, thus from videre we have viderier = videsyer ; this full form, 
however, is generally contracted by the omission either of the cha- 
racteristic =s of the active, as in dici-er ; of the last syllable -er, 
as in videri; or of both at once, as in dici; the latter infinitive is 
written -tu (dic-tw): modern grammars call it the supine in -«. 
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407 The Sanscrit infinitive is perfectly analogous to the Latin in- 
finitive in -tum. Thus the root gru (Greek xAv-) “to hear,” makes 
grutas, “heard,” and ¢rétum, “to hear.” These infinitives in -twm 
are cases of verbal nouns: another case is the Sanscrit gerund in -ted ; 
thus from hi-tum, “to leave,” or, “the leaving,” we have hi-ted, “ by 
or in the leaving,” = 7@ Acirew. 


408 Those acquainted with Greek syntax are aware that the 
infinitive is sometimes used to express a command: it must be remarked 
too by every one, that there is a great resemblance between the third 
person singular imperative passive and the termination of the passive 
infinitive. A modern philologer (Grafe, das Sanskrit Verbum, p. 58) 
has gone so far as to propose, that the first person singular imperative 
in Sanscrit, as tishth’dni, and the second person singular first aorist 
imperative in Greek, as tvyov, should be considered as forms of the 
infinitive in -va:; nay more, that the first person plural, as tish-t'h'dma, 
is the same as the infinitive icrayev for icravar, It would be difficult 
to convince us that these resemblances are more than accidental, 
though, as we have shown above, the Latin language presents some 
analogies which favour the supposition (above, § 362). 


409 With regard to the similarity between turrécOw, &c, and tu7- 
rec0a:, &c. we must explain ourselves at greater length. It is remark- 
able, that, where + appears in the active person-endings, -o8 appears in 
the passive: thus we have tumre-r-ov, tumre-cOov; Tumte-tTe, TUTTE= 
ob-e; turté-t-w, turté-cf-w ; &c, At first sight one might be dis- 
posed to think that this o8- is merely an arbitrary insertion to mark 
the passive Yeice. But this view is overthrown by the appearance of 
the same combination -c@- in the infinitives, where there is no cor- 
responding + in the active voice. Besides, in some instances, we 
have seen that the -o# admits of an easy explanation ; in fact, merely 
the imperative third person singular and the infinitives remain unex- 
plained. We must, therefore, seek for some solution in these two cases, 
and, if a probable and consistent theory suggests itself, we must take 
it on its own merits, even though it may not harmonize with the 
account which we have given of the same combination of letters in 
the dual and plural person-endings. 

On examining the passive imperative-endings we find, that, though 
the second person has generally the same ending as the corresponding 
person in secondary form of the ordinary suffixes (tvrrov for tireco, 
compare éturrov; térv\yo=réTv7-c0, compare érérvyo), the third 
person always ends in -0o or -cOw (as turré-o8w, tevvp-Ow), though 
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the corresponding secondary form is -ro; nay more, that the aspirate is 
even extended to the preceding consonant, though this is not aspirated 
in the corresponding tense of the indicative; thus érérurro, imperative 
teTvpOw. We must, therefore, conclude that there is something essen- 
tial and necessary in this aspiration. Now we observe, not only that 
the present imperative turrécOw is like the present infinitive rv7- 
teoOa: in this respect, but also that there is the same resemblance 
between the perfect imperative te7vp0w and the perfect infinitive 
tétvp0a:, There is only one way of explaining these resemblances, 
namely, by supposing that they arose from the use of the infinitive 
to express a command, and by a subsequent effort of euphony which 
accommodated the final sound to the person-endings of the active im- 
perative. Besides, the Sanscrit twda-tém shows us that if the analogy 
of the affixes was carried out, the third person of the passive imperative 
must have been tumré-ryv, and this was driven out by its resemblance 
to the corrupted dual. On the whole, we cannot fail to-recognise in 
the forms of the imperative, both active and passive, the influence 
of a later and abnormal analogy operating on the basis of a conven-— 
tional idiom which employed the infinitive as the vehicle of commands 
and entreaties. We do not, however, believe that there is any con- 
nexion between the infinitive active vvWa: and the corresponding 
imperative middle, which must be a corruption of TiWpancat, 


410 An examination of the active infinitive endings will show us 
that there are in fact three, and only three, distinct forms: ° 


(1) -eva:, contracted to -pev or -pew ; 
(2) -va:, contracted to -ev or -ew, or -nv; - 
(3) -s or -1s. . 


Although the same verb in different ages of the language appears with 
infinitives in -~eva: and -ew, we think it erroneous to say that the form 
in -ew is a contraction of that in -peva:. These three terminations 
are, we conceive, participial endings, and therefore it is just as pos- 
sible for a verb to have two of these infinitive endings, as it is for the 
same verb to exhibit two different forms of the participle. 

We will first produce other instances of these endings with an sage 
tival or participial signification. 

(1) -seva:. The regular passive participle is invariably formed i in 
-nevos, but we must not suppose that the termination itself is neces- 
sarily passive ; for although wempay-pévov is equivalent to mpa@y-pa-7T = 
mpay-pev-7, the termination -unv =-uév-s expresses an active. agent, as 
we may see in such words as oAv-rpdy-ypwv = rohv-mpay-p {Stus, 
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‘roi-pyv= Toi-pev-c, &c. (above, p. 223). Indeed, an active sense is gene- 
rally conveyed by the combination -ye-v, when it is followed by the 
second element; cf. yap-povn, ap-povia, &c. Under the shortened form 
pvo-, we have this compound affix, with a participial meaning, in such 
words as xpyde-pvov, “a fillet,” i. ¢. “that which is bound round the 
head :” é6:-uvos, “ that which is measured” (a certain quantity of corn, 
Latin modi-us), Béde-pvov, “ that which is thrown” (a dart) ; yu-pves, 
* stript” (from éxdvw, Pott, Hiym. Forsch. II. p.182); pépi-pva, “ that 
which is thought of or recollected,” comp. ep-unp-iCw, nép-pep-os, wa p- 
tvp, Latin me-mor or mesmor, Sanscrit root smri. In Latin we have 
seen ama-mini, ama-minor ; we have also the participles, alu-mnus 
“reared ;” auctu-mnus “increased ;” vertu-mnus “ turned ;” da-mnum 
“given;” wru-mna “a load or weight;” not, as Voss thinks, for 
aipoupevov, but, as Pott suggests (Htym. Forsch. I. p. 279), connected 
with the Sanscrit root yas=adniti (because Sanscrit ayas = Latin @s), 
so that @-ger is qui wrumnam gerit. We have, besides, shortened 
forms in -men corresponding to the Greek infinitives in -vev; thus, from 
the root cdl- “to raise up” (cel-sus, col-lis, Greek xodwvn, KéddAew, cul- 
mus, ex-cel-lere, &c.), we have not only colu-mna, but cul-men. Bopp 
(Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 52) mentions dis-cri-men (which 
means guod discernitur, not, as he says, quod discernit), stra-men=quod 
struitur, legu-men = quod legitur prafa-men, “ what is said at the com- 
mencement” (cf. Vergl. Gr. p. 1115). He also compares car-men with 
the Sanscrit Larman “a deed,” from the root krz “to make,” and with 
the Greek. roinua=mom-pev-r. Other instances are s#-men=quod 
sugitur, volu-men=quod volvitur, sé-men=quod seritur, &c. The 
Sanscrit termination -mdna frequently makes a participle, which has 
a middle or active signification, unless preceded by the syllable -ya, 
when it becomes passive ; and the words ser-m6n, Ae1-pwv, &c. (§ 256), 
may be considered as implying action. 

(2) -va. This termination also has both an active and a passive 
participial meaning (§ 255): an active, in such words as téy-vn (from 
revyw), “that which makes,” rep2-vos, “he who pleases,” &c. ; a pas- 
sive, in such words as 7réx-vov, “that which is brought forth,” oxyj-vn, 
“that which is covered” (comp. cxi-a, sxd-ros, Sanscrit root ch’had “ to 
cover,” Hebr. jaw, Latin squd-ma, ob-scu-rus, scti-tum, &c.), opd-vos, 
(€pépw), OaAm-vos, &c. In Latin we have the same termination with an 
active meaning in pe-na (Greek o:-v7), “that which atones,” comp. the 
Sanscrit root pi- “to purify,” pe(;)-na, “that which flies” (Greek wern- 
vos, mrn-vos) ; but in by far the greater number of cases it has a pas- 
sive signification, as in plé-nus, sd-nus, reg-num, pug-na, more anciently 
pue-na, (Greek mux-ves), dé-num, lig-num, “that which is bound” (a 
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faggot), vd-nus (comp. vacuus), pd-nis, dig-nus, “what is shown” 
(Sex-), &e. 

(3) -s or-«. The analogy of the other two terminations -yevar, 
-vat, shortened to -yew and -ev, would lead us to expect that this end- 
ing was originally -ca:, an opinion which is confirmed by the distinct 
‘, which is inserted between it and the last vowel of the ecrnde-form : 
thus, we have yédais, not yedats, and yéAais must be considered as 
analogous to rurres, for rurreot, &c. One of the terminations which 
we have seen used to express the abstractum verbale, or action of the 
verb, is -ois, as mpak-ous, pipyn-os, ANw-ow, Pa-o1s, &c.; another, not 
quite so common, is -rvs, as €dy-TUs, émn-rvs, GAn-TUs, opyno-Tis, 
cwppovuc-ris, ‘These two endings, in -o1s and -rvs, are equivalent in 
meaning ; and the reader who has observed the changes in the second 
personal pronoun from tu, tva to si, will not be disposed to deny the 
possibility of their being originally the same in form. It so happens, 
that the two Latin infinitives are verbals, similarly related to one 
another ; the one ending in -se is a case of the Greek verbal in -ois ; 
that ending in -twm corresponds to the Greek verbal in -rvs. We con- 
sider the Aolic infinitive in -c- or -:s, as a genuine representative of the 
former Latin infinitive: every one knows the resemblance of the Holic 
dialect to the Latin, and it would have been strange, if the Greek had 
retained no traces of likeness in an inflexion of so common occurrence as 
the infinitive mood. 

Upon the whole, then, we have no hesitation in asserting that the 
three forms of the Greek infinitive active were originally -yeva, -va., 
and -ca: or -oe:, and that these are the locatives of three verbals. We 
have seen that even the two former are often used with an active 
sense; but if it is objected that they are more generally passive in 
signification, and that therefore they cannot well express the action of 
a transitive verb, it may be answered that the participle in -ndus in 
Latin is used more frequently in a passive than in an active significa- 
tion, and yet the ablative of this participle is used like a case of the 
active infinitive—thus, dandus means “to be given,” but dando, “by 
giving ;” other cases may be used in a similar manner, as ad opes dan- 
das, or ad dandum opes. Besides, although the verbals in -yevar, -vai, 
which are used as active infinitives, were strictly passive, we might 
remark conversely, that the active participles in -vr are occasionally 
used in an ‘infinitive sense, in which the differences of voice seem to be 
neglected (see Varron. p. 261, note 2). The reason for all this is 
very plain and simple. In the indefiniteness proper to the infinitive 
mood, it matters little whether we consider the verb as transitive or 
intransitive. For instance, what difference is there in our own lan- 
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guage between “the thing is doing” or “the thing is being done?” 
All this would have been seen long ago, if the Greek and Latin infini- 
tives had not lost their case-endings and become mere crude-forms. 
The consequence of which has been, that, although it is admitted that 
the Greek infinitive is to all intents and purposes a noun, to be declined 
by the article, the loss of the final -a: has prevented grammarians from 
discerning its relation to forms which may be declined without articles 
or prepositions. The Latin infinitive stands in the same predicament, 
except that as the Romans had other verbals still admitting of inflex- 
ion, and had no article to help out the infinitive, its employment as a 
noun is confined to the general objective or accusative case. As a nomi- 
native, it occurs only in later writers who were familiar with the Greek 
idiom. Supposing that we had not only pugna but pugnamen and 
pugnatus, we should be able to represent from one root all forms of the 
infinitive; pug-nd (mvx-va:), pug-na-mine (mv«-va-pévar), pug-na-se = 
pug-na-re (avK-va-cat), pug-na-tu (wvx-va-tTvi), pug-na-ndo, pug-na- 
tum, &c., being all different expressions, in the way of cases, of the 
same idea,—“ closeness for the sake of fighting.” 

It is perhaps right to add that the first aorist infinitive active (as 
vTvr-ca:) is, in our opinion, a representative of the third form of the 
infinitive, the final s having dropt off. 


411 The ending of the Greek infinitive passive, we have seen, is 
invariably -cfa:. This we shall now be able to explain without diffi- 
culty. The second person plural in -cfe must have been originally 
-cOa: for -cOnv; cf. tumte-cbe with tumro-pa: and érumropnv. It is 
therefore not an unreasonable inference that the infinitive tumrecOa 
was originally tvrréoOyv or turrecOnva:; the o before the 6 being 
one of those euphonic insertions which are due to the Greek predilec- 
tion for the combination o#. Consequently, turrecfa: is ultimately 
identical in form with xeAcvoOyva: 


412 The -er, which marks the Latin infinitive passive, is that 
sign of the locative which we have seen used as the characteristic of 
the passive voice in the other moods. And for this reason we con- 
sider that forms like dicier are mutilated, and that the r, which marks 
the active infinitive, has been omitted between the two vowels, just as 
in the genitive plural of all consonantal nouns. It is obvious that 
' spargier for spargerer (Hor. IV. Carm. XI. 8) is abridged on the same 
principle as apidum for lapiderum. The r, which is retained in musa- 
rum is also retained in the vowel-verbs, and this fuller form (as vocarier 
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= vocasyer, from vocare=vocasie) is perfectly analogous to that of the 
indicative passive (as vocatur from vocat). 

The Sanscrit gerund in -ted@ stands between the Latin infinitive -se 
and the Greek verbal in -rvs, just as the Sanscrit pronoun team stands 
between the Greek ov and the Latin tu (above, § 133). 


. 413 (8) Particrrtes. 


Although we have already spoken of the Greek participle in con- 
nexion with the adjective, and have endeavoured to explain the prin- 
ciples of its syntactical use (above, § 300 sqq.), method requires that 
we should again consider it in its etymological and syntactical relation 
to the infinitive mood and other inflexions of the verb. 

The characteristic of the participle active, in the present, future, 
and aorists, is -nt, both in Latin and Greek. This appears only in the 
oblique cases of the masculine and neuters, as t¥mrovtos, TiBévros, 
TUVavTos, deixvvTos, amantis, docentis, &c. In the nominative masculine 
-v7 and -nt are always abbreviated; the s, which is the characteristic 
of the nominative case, being, however, invariably retained in the older 
conjugation: thus for r:0évr-s we have v:Geis, on the analogy of eis for 
évs; but for t¥urrovr-s we have tumtwv, where the -s is absorbed, as in 
KaAXNiwv for kaddiovs; for tuWavrs we have tiWas; for dexvivrts, 
Secxwus ; for amants, amans ; for docents, docens ; &c. The feminine is 
formed according to the principles laid down in the last book ; and the 
neuter, by leaving out the nominative s; the ¢ is necessarily omitted. 
In Latin we have occasionally a lengthened form of this participle, 
used as an active participle, though it is generally employed as an 
equivalent to the Greek verbals in -réos: we conceive that secundus, 
moribundus, amabundus, oriundus, are formed from sequ({)ns, mori(,)ns; 
ama({)ns, ori({)ns, as Agrigentum, Tarentum, Buaxentum, &c., are 
from ’Axpdyas, Tapas, Bufes, (above, § 261). 


414 The Greek participle of the perfect active ends in -ws, -via, 
-0s ; -dTos, -vias, -oros, &c. The passive participle ends in -sevos, as 
we have said in speaking of the infinitives. The Latin passive partici- 
ple ends in -tus, and the Greeks have a corresponding verbal in -ros, 
The Sanscrit active participle ends in -nt, like the Greek and Latin, 
with the exception of the perfect participle, of which the terminations 
are -us, -ushi. 

We cannot agree with some modern scholars (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. 
I. p. 92, Giese, Hol. Dial. p. 103, Bopp, Krit. Gramm. rule 186) in 
considering the Greck and Sanscrit perfect participles as sprung from 
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the same form with the present. There is no trace throughout of the 
n, which appears so essential to the ordinary participle form, and, 
though it may be said that there is an appearance of a weaker as well 
as a stronger form in the declension of the Sanscrit participle, yet this 
does not go so far as to establish an identity between this participle 
and one in which the weaker form is consistently employed. It is 
very probable that the Sanscrit perfect participle contains the Sanscrit 
ending -vat, which we find in té4-vat “so much,” dana-vat “rich,” &c. 
The Greek perfect participle ends in -For, as appears from the neuter 
+Fos for -For, and the oblique cases -For-os, &c. The nominative mas- 
culine in -ws is a representative of -Fovs, the length of the vowel being 
@ compensation for the lost consonants. The feminine in -vie and the 
lengthened 7 would seem to point at once to the loss of an aspirate or 
digamma, and of a sibilant, so that this form is perfectly analogous to 
the Sanscrit. We have remarked above (§ 329), the connexion between 
npFaoi-os and iipws = p-Faor-s. The affinity between this termina- 
tion -67 or -For, the Sanscrit -cat, and the common adjective ending 
-kos, will appear from the following considerations. That ratpixos 
and watp@os are all but synonyms is well known (see Hermann ad 
Eurip. Bacch. 1362. Neumann ad Aristot. Rerumpubl. Reliquias, 
p- 65). Now we find that ratpuics, ratpuds, tatpws, TaTpwos, are 
also nearly synonymous; that these words are merely by-forms, no 
etymologist will deny. We likewise find »y7pue, apparently the femi- 
nine of pytpws and uytpucs ; also the adjective untpixos. It appears to 
us that all these words, as well as the Latin patruus, Sanscrit pitricyas, 
belong to the same class as the perfect participles. The feminine 
termination -via sometimes occurs in words apparently participles, but 
evidently not perfects, as dpmuc: (Gproveat), ayuda (dyovca), dpyua 
(epéyoura), (above, § 296). It has been already mentioned (§ 257) that 
the Sanscrit feminine corresponding to these forms in -via is -ushi: thus, 
Tetupvia =tutupusht. According to this analogy we may class the 
Latin noun sec-iiri-s = sec-usi-s “the cutter,” with the participial forms 
just mentioned (see Bopp, Vergl. Gr. p. 1097). 


415 The participle termination in -n¢ owes its origin to the same 
pronominal combination“as the third-person-plural ending in the verb. 
The endings of t:Oévr:, 7:Pévra, are, as we have seen, mutilated forms. 
of instrumental and- locative cases, expressing that the act of placing is 
produced by, or has reference to, a set of persons or things. There is 
no reason why these forms should not be inflected through all the cases, 
If they are so treated we obtain the regular participle 7:0eis = r:Bévr-c, 
&c. No doubt the same series of inflexions might be appended to any’ 
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other person of the verb. Why this is never done is obvious. The 
participle expresses the action of the verb without any limitation as to 
person. Such a meaning is conveyed by the form 7:Jevr-, uninflected. 
By the addition of different inflexions we confine it to one or other of 
the meanings “they place,” “they are placed,” &c., “if he places,” 
&c. The passive participle in -sevos, we have already discussed in 
speaking of the infinitive in -peva:. 


416. It will be inferred, from what we have said, that we con- 
sider the participle as ultimately identical with the infinitive. In 
usage they are different, and the difference consists in this, that the 
infinitive, originally a participle or verbal noun in the locative case, 
has, in process of time, lost all traces of its inflexion, and may be con- 
sidered as the most general and crude-form in which the verb can 
appear—yevxwratov kabertos Tav GAXwv pnudrev, as Apollonius says 
(Syntax, III. 13, p. 229, Bekk.): whereas the participle, instead of 
being a particular case, the locative or instrumental, of a verbal form, 
has received or retained a set of inflexions which constitute it a mixture 
of adjective and verb. It will be remembered, however, that the par- 
ticiple becomes an adjective only in the same way in which the infini- 
tive, and consequently the participle itself, when not joined to some 
noun, becomes a substantive, namely, by the syntactical contrivance 
which we call prefixing the definite article (above, § 300). 


417 There are adjectives which have the same termination as 
the active participle, for instance yapies = yapievt-s. These adjectives, 
however, do not express an action, but a quality, and therefore may 
be joined to a substantive as an epithet without an article, or even, as 
we have shown on a former occasion, become to all intents and purposes 
a substantive. Thus yapies dvOpwros means simply “an agreeable 
man ;” t:0ets advOpwros, on the contrary, could not mean “a placing 
man,” or “a man who is in the act of placing,” but “a man, when or 
if he is placing,” an hypothesis of some kind of action being implied. 
In the case, however, when the article is prefixed, the participle and 
adjective stand on the same footing: ¢ yapies advOpwros or 6 yapieis, 
“the agreeable man ;” 0 7:0els avOpwrros or o TiBeis, “the placer.” And 
in this relation the participle and infinitive are identical: r@ riWévae 
and ro 7i@évr: equally signify “ by the placing.” 


418 It is a theory of Grimm’s (Deutsche Grammatik, I. p. 1020 
foll.), that the Teutonic infinitive was originally declinable, the or- 
dinary form in -an being the accusative, which is also used substan- 
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tively as the nominative, and the forms in -annes, -anne, &c., repre- 
senting the genitive and dative respectively. Grimm recognises the 
genitive in the new High German forms meidens, fragens, &c., and the 
dative in the common infinitives meiden, fragen, on the analogy of 
ztichen = signo, and regen=pluvid. He adds (p. 1022) “an unor- - 
ganic participle in -nd, declinable like an adjective, and with a pas- 
sive signification, has gradually developed itself out of the old nn 
and the preposition ze prefixed, by an interchange with nd, just as 
niemannes has become niemandes: thus we have ein zu lésender 
(legendus), ein zu gébender (dandus). Perhaps there is still time to 
expel from the language this stiff and unnatural formation.” We 
cannot agree with the great philologer in his disapprobation of this 
form, which seems to us to be confirmed by every analogy. Our English 
infinitive is the mutilated form of the dative of such a participle or 
gerund. Thus, in Wickliff’s Bible, we have thou that art to comynge, 
which corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon pu pe to cumenne cart (see 
Diwersions of Purley, Vol. 1. pp. xxxim. 450, Vol. II. p. 505, Taylor's 
Edition). ask says that the present infinitive in Anglo-Saxon is 
never used with the particle to as in modern English, though the 
gerund always requires to, whence he concludes that the gerund is 
nothing but the dative of the infinitive (Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
§ 400). In our opinion, the infinitive was originally the participle in 
-nt, which became -nd in German, while the flexion form of the old 
Saxon, which inserted j before the case-ending, as in slépandjes= 
dormientis, led to the English -nge and -ng. This participle, when 
used as an infinitive, lost its inflexion, and could only be used as a 
gerund or case by means of the auxiliary preposition zu or to. It 
also suffered mutilation, being deprived of its final d in German, and 
reduced to the crude-form of the word in English. The forms in -nn 
are assimilations for which we have many analogies in the Teutonic 


languages. 


419 The Latin and Sanscrit languages, which have no definite 
article, and have therefore retained their inflexions longer than the 
Greek, afford us a direct proof of the view which we have taken of 
this question. The Latin expresses by cases of the lengthened par- 
ticiple in -ndus, and the verbals in -tum, -tu, those relations, which, 
in Greek, are generally conveyed by the infinitive with the definite 
article:—Priscian calls all these cases gerundia: gerundia quoque vel 
participialia, quum participiorum videantur habere obliquos casus, nec 
tempora significent, quod alienum est a verbo (legendi, legendo, legendum, 
lectum, lectu) ; infinitivi tamen vice funguntur, quod solet apud Grecos 
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articulis conjungi (p. 808). They had also an infinitive, which, like 
the Greek, was a mutilated form of the locative of a verbal in -sis, but 
as they had no definite article, they could not treat this as the Greeks 
did their infinitive; it remains, therefore, as the mere crude-form, ex- 
pressing the action of the verb, and perfectly equivalent to the verbal 
in -twm. The Sanscrit expresses all the relations of gerund and infini- 
tive by verbal-forms in -ted, -ya, -tum. The last of these is equiva- 
lent to the Latin verbal in -twm: deprived of its final letter, it may 
form the first part of a compound word, like any other crude-form ; 
thus we have such words as jé-tu-kdma, “ desirous of vanquishing,” 
&c. The verbal in -éed is either the instrumental in 4, or a remnant of 
the locative in -dm: cf. team and tv. The verbal in -ya, which is only 
formed from roots compounded with prepositions, and has therefore lost 
its case-ending, owing to the weight of the forms in which it is found, 
must be considered as the corresponding case of a similar verbal in -ya. 
All these three, then, are verbals formed by means of the second pro- 
nominal element, which we have seen of so much use in the formation 
of abstract nouns. The elements -tva and -ya are combined to form 
the future ending tavya, which is equivalent in meaning to the Greek 
verbal in -réos (perhaps réFos), and to one use of the Latin parti- 
ciple in -ndus. 


420 The oblique cases of participles in Greek, Latin, and Sanserit, 
are often used absolutely, that is, they form, in combination with nouns 
in the same case, a distinct though subordinate sentence without the 
intervention of any finite verbs. When the third person plural r:Oévr: 
stands by itself, we understand it to mean, that an -act of placing 
is going on by the instrumentality of several persons, who are neither 
ourselves nor those we speak to. When we use this same word as 
the instrumental case of the participle, we imply hypothetical placing, 
of which, however, the agent or instrument is some individual. When 
this individual is expressed in the same case, we understand that a 
supposition is made with regard to his placing: and thus’ Aiwodwpe 
7iOévt: or Arodwpov TiWévtos, ToatT atTa yiyvorr av, means “that 
as often as Diodorus placed, certain things would ensue by or out of 
that action of his.” We endeavoured to show, when speaking of the 
adjective (above, § 300), that the participle must always be understood 
in this way, when it appears, not as an attributive word or epithet, 
but as a predicate, that is, when it is unaccompanied by the article. In, 
modern German the predicate, whether adjective or participle, is not 
only distinguished by the want of the article, but also by mutilation in 
its inflexions. And here it must be remarked, that the German 
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possesses a logical advantage over all others; for it not only 
marks a distinction between the attributive used without the article and 
the attributive preceded by it—as gute-r Mensch, der gute- Mensch,— 
but also between the epithet in this last case and the predicate—as in 
der Mensch is gut (see Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV. p. 577). 
This is surely the ultimate refinement of a language in a logical or 
syntactical state. The German and Latin, however, fall short of the 
Greek in one use of the absolute participle. They rarely express the 
whole hypothesis by a single participle, in other words, they do not 
often use the absolute participle or predicate impersonally, but generally 
and as a rule add the subject. “The German and Latin syntax,” 
says Grimm (IV. p. 894), “generally requires that the subject should 
be expressed by the side of the absolute participle ; the Greek, which is 
freer and less constrained, allows us to use absolutely the participles 
of impersonal verbs, whose subject is not defined: ¢.g. tovtos modi@ 
(not oAAov), ‘when it was raining hard;’ cadmifovros ‘as he was 
sounding the trumpet.’ I am not able to adduce a Latin pluente, 
ningente, buccinante, in any such sense ; still less a Gothic rignjandin 
or at rignjandin, hairnjandin, or at hairnjandin, although such abso- 
lute constructions are conceivable. Least of all would it be allowable 
in the dialects, which prefix the indefinite es to their impersonal verbs. 
It was necessary always to subjoin a definite subject to the absolute 
participle ; ¢. g. in old High German reganéntin himile; Gothic at 
rignjandin himina; Latin celo pluente. It is only by way of excep- 
tion that certain Latin and German formule allow the omission of the 
subject ; e. g. comperto, posito; new High German gesetzt, kaum yesagt, 
anders ausgedriickt.” When a participle is used absolutely in San- 
scrit it generally appears connected with some noun in the locative 
case, which is the proper inflexion for this construction; the genitive 
and ablative cases, which are the most common forms in Greek and 
Latin respectively, seem to owe their employment for this purpose to 
their having superseded the old locative. The following instance is 
given by Wilkins (Sanscrit Grammar, p. 632): 

mrité pitari, té vird, vanad étya sca mandiran, 
na-chirad éva videiinsé védé dhanushi-cha a-bhavan, 

‘their father being dead (locatives), those heroes, by the having gone 
(verbal in -ya) from the forest to their own abode, after no long time © 
even, became skilled in the Véda and in the bow” (we observe, by the 
way, that chira is the modern form of jira from jara-s, ypas: ajira-s is 
found in the Rig-Véda: see Lassen’s Antholog. Sanscritica, p. 97, 1. 10, 
and note 1). It is a remarkable instance of the looseness of the Indian 
syntax, that the indeclinable verbals in -ya and tvd, which are obvi- 
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ously fragments of cases (above, § 419), may be used absolutely, though 
the nominative case of the sentence is not the noun to which they refer: 
either with an active sense, as in the Hitépadéga, p. 10, 1. 185: itt 
uk-tvd, ganaih canair upagam-ya, téna vydghrén'a dhritah sa panthah 
achintayat, “ when he (the tiger) had thus spoken, and had come up 
to him slowly, slowly, the traveller, caught by the tiger, began to 
reflect,"——-where uk-trd and upagam-ya refer to vydghrén‘a, the instru- 
mental of wydghra-s, whereas panthah is the nominative to the verb 
achintayat ;—or with a passive sense, as in Walus, XIV. 17: 


krédhéd-astiyayi-tead tan, raksha mé bhavatah krita, 


“as I (the serpent) have cursed him in anger, thy preservation has 
been effected by me.” It is unnecessary to dwell upon these Sanserit 
forms: the reader who is curious about them will find acute reasoning 
on the subject, fortified by an abundance of examples, in a paper by 
W. von Humboldt in the Jndische Bibliothek, Vol. I. p. 433 foll. : 
Vol. II. p. 72 foll. 


421 Parapicos. 


Having thus investigated all the inflexions of person, tense, and 
mood, which distinguish the verb in the three classical languages of 
the Indo-Germanic family, we shall, for the sake of the younger 
student, select an example or paradigm from each of these languages, 
in order that the principles of classification which we propose may be 
more evident. We shall take the Greek language first, because it 
possesses the most complete system of moods and tenses; then the 
Sanscrit, which falls short of it in this respect ; and, lastly, the Latin, 
which is the most defective. 

In the arrangement of the tenses and moods in the following para- 
digms, we have adopted the more general division into definite and 
indefinite tenses, and, making the active voice of the Greek verb the 
basis of comparison, we have five definite tenses and as many indefi~ 
nite. The order in which we have taken these tenses is chosen rather 
from etymological considerations, than from regard to the connexion of 
past, present, and future time. We have given not only the forms 
which really occur or might occur in classical Greek or Latin, but 
also those which we infer must have existed in the oldest state of the 
language. The three roots we have chosen are all analogous in point 
of meaning, and identical etymologically in the Sanscrit and Latin. 


3rd Derinite TENSE. 
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422 I. Greek root tvz-; pronominal suffix -r-. 
(1) Active voice, or, verb with person-endings in the 
instrumental case. 
(a) InpicatrvE Moop. 
lst Derinite TENSE. 1st Lyperinire TENsE. 
(Present Indicative). ~ (Imperfect). 
Supposed original Existing Supposed original Existing 
forms. forms. forms. forms. 
TUn-TO-p (rire é-rUm-To-pt (érumrov) 
Tim-Te-ot (rvmrets) €-rim-Te-ot (érumres) 
TUMATE-Te (rimret) é-rim-Te-Tt (érumrev 
(rémrerov) (érémretov 
(rémrrerov) (érumrérny) 
TUT-T6-peot (rémropev) é-rur-Td-pect (érvmropev) 
TUN-Té-TEot (romrere) é-Tum-TE-TETt (érvmrere 
TUM-TO-VTt (rimroven(y) é-Tim-To-vTt (érumrov) 
- 
2nd Deriire TENsE. 2nd InpEFINITE TENSE. 
(Perfect). (Plus Perfect). 
rerom-(?)a-pu (rérupa) €-rerupeya-pt (ererihew) 
= Te-ria-put é-rerupéeya-ot (éreripets) 
rerua-ct (rérugas) é-rerupéya-te —(erervhet) 
rerupa-re OO Seth See cea aa 
CIE TEL (éreripecrov) 
(reriharov) (érerupeirny) 
(reriparov) é-reruheyd-peot (ereriperzev) 
rerupa-pect (rerihaper) é-rerupeyd-reat (erervperre) 
rerupa-rect (reripare) é-rerupéya-vrt —(erervqpeurav) 
reriga-yre (rerdpacw) 


3rd InpermniTe TENSE. 


(Future). (Aorist). 

TUn-7O- pt (rio) é-rim-va-pt (érupa) 

TUN-OE-ot (riers) €-Tim-ca-ot (érvwas) 

TUn-CE-TL (rower) e-Timr-oe-TL (érupev) 
(eirevte) (éréyparoy) 
eh ie (eropeerm) 

Tun-od-peot (réwopev) é-rum-ca-peEot (eréyapev) 

Tun-o€-TETt (rinpere) é-run-cd-reot —- (erdare) 

Ton-7o-VTt (riovow) €-Trum-ca-yTt (érupar) 
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(2) _ConsunctrvE AND OprativE Moops. * 
4th Derinire TENnsE. 4th Inpermire TENSE. 
(Present Subjunctive, or Present (Present Optative, or Past 
Desiderative). Desiderative). 
Supposed original Existing Supposed original ie 
TUT-TY-ope (rire (é)-rém-r-yo-pe — (rorroupe) 
Ton-T-ya-ot (rémrps) (é)-réa-r-ya-ou (rémrots) 
Tim-T~ya-Tt (rémrp) (e)-rim-r-ya-re — (rvrrot) 
(réarrntov) (rvémrotrov) 
(rémrnrov) (rumroirny) - 
run-t-yd-peot — (roFrwpev) (é)- tun-r~yd-peot (romrouser) 
rum-t-yd-reat — (rvmryre) _(@)-ren-r-ya-reor (rimroire) 
TUN-T-YO-vTt (rimrwoty) €)-rén-r-yo-vre (rvmrovev) 
5th Dermire Tense. 5th InpErrinire TENSE. 
(Desideratice Verb in -ceiw). (olie Aorist Optative). 
TUm-cyo-pL (run-ce-iw) (€)-rin-oya-pe — (rém-cewa) 
&e. &e. 7 &e. &e. 


‘And so on through the other tenses in the later state of the 
language. 
(c) ImprratIve. 


Direct Command (Present Imperative). 


Supposed original forms. Existing forms. 
ron-re-(6r) (rimre 
TUN-TE-T@ (rumréro) 

(rimreroy 
(rumrérev) 
qzun-ré-rect (rémrere) 
TUN-T6-VT@ (rurrévtw-v) 
And so on through the other tenses. 
(d) Inrunirive. 


The mere state or action. 


Tun-ré-pevat 

Tum-Té-vat (rémrew) Cae 

TUn-cal-s (réwar) 
And similarly in the other tenses. 
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(2) Reflexive voice, or verb with person-endings in the locative case. 


Two of the tenses of the indicative will be sufficient to show the 


principle. 


Ist Derintre Tense. 


1st INDEFINITE TENSE. 


(Present). (Imperfect). 
eo sume! ge 
_ Tum-Td-pnv (rémropat). €-run-rd-pnv (érumrdépnv) 
Tun-Té-onv (rimret) é~rum-ré-ony (érvmrov 
Tun-Té-tThv (rvmrerat) €-run-ré-Tnv (€rémrero) 
(rurépebor) (erumrdépeOov) 
(rimrecOov) (érimrecOov) 
(rémrecOov) (érumrécOnv) 
tum-ro-pée-Onv = (rumrépeOa) €-run-ro-pe-Onv  (erumrdépeOa) 
tun-ré-0-Ony (rimreade) €-run-ré-o-Onv — (érirrrea Oe) 
Tun-Té-vTnv (rémrovrat) é-run-rd-yTny (érémrovro) 


(3) Passive voice, or formations with the element thya, or ya, the 
person-endings being still in the instrumental case. 


Ist Aorist or full form. 


2nd Aorist or contracted form. 


€-rup-Oya-pu (éripOnv) €-TUm-ya-[t (eréany) 
€-ri-Oya-oe (éripOns) €-rim-ya-ot érimns) 
€-rih-Oya-Te (erip6n) €-rin-ya-Tt (erin 
(éripOnrov) (érimnrov) 
(érupOqrnv) (érumjrny) 
é-rup-Oyd-peot (eric Onuev) é-run-yd-peot — (errr) 
é-rup-Oya-reat — (eriepOnte) é-rum-ya-reot ~— (rare) 
é-rig-Oya-vre— (erp Oncrav) é-rUn-ya-vre (érimnoav) 


From these are formed futures with person-endings in the locative 
case, ruPIjcopa, tutycopa, like teTv\youa: from tétvpa, and we have 
recognised the suffix 67 in the infinitive r¥rtrecOai=tTuTrec Onvat (§ 411). 

The very complete, and indeed superabundant set of inflexions, 
which this paradigm assigns to the Greek verb, hardly falls to the lot 
of any single verb in the writings which have come down to us. Like 
every other copious language, the Greek has more than one word to 
express our every-day actions, and thus the verbs of very common 
use generally work together in a sort of co-partnership ; one furnishes 
the aorist, another supplies the future, and so on: the verb signifying 
“to go, or come,” for instance, has made up its tenses from four 
different roots: present, épyouac; imperfect, ew or a; future, eps; 

Rr 
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aorist, 7\0ov: perfect, fixe and otyouar. The long list of defective 
verbs, which we find in every Greek grammar, is a proof of the rich- 
ness, not of the poverty, of the language. 


423 II. Sanscrit root tud-. 


1st Derintre TENSE. 1st INDEFINITE TENSE. 

(Present Indicative.) (Imperfect Indicative). 
Parasmaipadam. Atmanépadam. Parasmaipadam, Atmanépadam. 
tudd-mi _tudé (for tuda-mé) a-tuda-m» —_a-tudé (for a-tuda-mé) 
tuda-si tuda-sé a-tuda-s a-tuda-thds 
tuda-ti tuda-té a-tuda-t a-tuda-ta 
tudd-vas _ tudd-vahé a-tudd-va a-tudd-vahi 
tuda-thas _tudé-thé a-tuda-tam a-tudé-tham 
tuda-tas —_tudé-té a-tuda-tam a-tudé-tdm 
tudd-mas tudd-ma-hé a-tudd-ma = a-tudd-ma-hi 
tuda-tha — tuda-dhvé a-tuda-ta a-tuda-dhvam 


tuda-nti _— tuda-nté a-tuda-n a-tuda-nta 


2nd Dermtre Tense (Perfect Indicative). 


Parasmaipadam, Atmanépadam. 

tu-téda(m) tu-tudé (for tu-tuda-mé) The Plus-Perfect, 
tu-téd-i-tha tu-tud-i-shé or corresponding 
tu-téda(t) tu-tudé (for tu-tuda-té) 2nd Indefinite 
tu-tud-i-va tu-tud-i-va-hé Tense, is want- 
tu-tuda-thus tu-tudd-thé ing. 

tu-tuda-tus tu-tudd-té 

tu-tudi-ma tu-tudi-ma-hé 

tu-tuda(tha) tu-tudi-dhvé 


tu-tudus (for tu-tuda-nti) tu-tudi-ré (for tu-tuda-nté) 


8rd Derimite Tense. 3rd InpEFIniTE TENSE. 

(Future Indicative) wanting. (Aorist Indicative). 
Parasmaipadam. Atmanépadam, 
a-taut-sa-m a-tut-si (for a-tut-sa-mé) 
a-taut-si-s a-tut-thds (for a-tut-sa-sé), 
a-taut-si-t a-tut-ta and so on 
a-taut-s-va a-tut-s-va-hi 
a-taut-tam a-tut-sd-thdm 
a-taut-tdm a-tut-sd-tdm 
a-taut-s-ma a-tut-s-ma-hi =? 
a-taut-ta a-tud-dhvam \ 
a-taut-sus a-tut-sa-ta 
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Tt is doubtful whether the Potential, which follows, is the 4th 
Dermire Tense, or the 4th Inperinite Tense deprived of its aug- 
ment (above § 399). 


Parasmaipadam. 
tudé-ya-m 
tudé-s 
tudé-t 
tudé-va 
tudé-tam 
tudé-tam_ 
tudé-ma 
tudé-ta 
tudé-yu-s 


5th DErintre TENSE. 
(Desiderative). 


Parasmaipadam. 
t6t-s-ya-mi 


tét-s-ya-si 
tét-s-ya-ti 
tét-s-ya-vas 
t6t-s-ya-thas 
tét-s-ya-tas 
t6t-s-ya-mas 
t6t-s-ya-tha 
t6t-s-ya-nti 


Atmanépadam. 
tét-s-yé (for 
tot-s-ya-mé) 
t6t-s-ya-sé 
t6t-s-ya-té 
t6t-s-ya-va-hé 
tét-s-yé-thé 
t6t-s-yé-te 
tot-s-ya-ma-hé 
t6t-s-ya-dhvé 
tét-s-ya-nté 


tuda-tém 
tudd-ma 
tuda-ta — 
tuda-ntu 


Parasmaipadam. Atmanépadam. 
a-tot-s-yam a-tot-s-yé (for 
a-tét-s-ya-mé) 

a-tot-s-ya-s a-tét-s-ya-thas 
a-tét-s-ya-t a-tét-s-ya-ta 
a-t6t-s-ya-va a-tét-s-ya-va-hi 
a-tét-s-ya-tam — a-t6t-s~yé-tham 
a-tét-s-ya-tam —_ a-tét-s-yé-tam 


Atmanépadam. 
tudé-ya(mé) 
tudé-thas 
tudé-ta 
tudé-va-hi 
tudé-yd-tham 
tudé-yd-tém 
tudé-ma-hi 
tudé-dhvam 
tudé-ran 


5th INDEFINITE TENSE. 
(Aorist Optative). 


a-tét-s-ya-ma 
a-tét-s-ya-ta 
a-tot-s-ya-n(ti) 


IMPERATIVE. 


Atamanépadam. 
tudai 
tuda-sva 
tuda-tdém 
tudd-va-hai 
tudé-thim 
tudé-tdm 


a-tét-s-ya-ma-hi 


a-tot-s-ya-dhvam 


a-tét-s-ya-nta 


tudd-ma-hai 


tuda-dhvam 


tuda-ntdm 


INFINITIVE AND GERUND. 


tuda-tum 
tuda-tva 


The passive is formed from the Atamanépadam by the 
insertion of ya. 
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424 III. Latin root tud- with anusvdra. 
Ist Derimire TENsE. ist INDEFINITE TENSE, 
(Present Indicative). . Wanting. 
Active. Passive. 
tu-n-do(m) tu-n-d-or (tundo-mer) 
tu-n-di-s [tu-n-de-re] 
tu-n-di-t tu-n-di-tur 
tu-n-di-mus —_ tu-n-di-mu/[se]r 
tu-n-di-tis [tu-n-di-mini, or -minor] 
tu-n-du-nt tu-n-du-ntur 


3rd 


Qnd Derrintre Tense (Perfect Indicative). 


Active. Passive. a 
tu-tudi (tutudsa-m) 
tu-tudi-sti (tutudsa-si) Wanting. 


tu-tudi-t (tutudsa-ti) 
tu-tudi-mus &c. 
tu-tudi-stis 
tu-tudé-runt 


Derimire Tense (used under the form -dm, -és, &c., as Future 
Indicative ; under the form -dm, ds, &c., as Present Subjunctive). 

tu-n-dd-m tu-n-da-r (for tu-n-da-mer) 
tu-n-da-s (or -dé-s) tu-n-da-ris (or -dé-ris) 

&e. &e. 

8rd Inpermite Tense (Imperfect Subjunctive). 

tu-n~de-re-m tu-n-de-re-r (for tu-n-de-se~mer) 
tu-n-de-re-s tu-n-de-ré-ris 

&e. &e. 


The 4th Derinire Tense would be formed in -rio, if it existed in 
this particular verb. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Active. Passive. 
tu-n-de [tu-n-de-re] 
tu-n-di-to tu-n-di-tor 
tu-n-di-tote [tu-n-di-minor] 
tu-n-du-nto tu-n-du-ntor 


INFINITIVE AND GERUND. 
tu-n-de-re tu-n-de-ri-er 
tun-sum tu-n-de-ndus p 


&e. ~ &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONJUGATIONS. 


425 Differences of conjugation due to variety in the forms of the present tense.- 426 
The Sanscrit conjugations, doubly classified. 427 Grimm’s arrangement of the 
Teutonic conjugations. 428 Analogy between the German strong verbs and the 
principal Sanscrit conjugation. 429 Greek conjugations. Objections to the 
ordinary arrangement. 430 True classification of Greek verbs. 431 I. Primi- 
tive verbs. (1) Reduplication. 432 (2) Addition of ya. 433 (3) Insertion of 
7t- or v-. Case of diorretw. 434 (4) Forms in 6- and-cx. 435 (5) Guna. 
436 II. Derivative verbs. Their terminations. 437 Verbs derived from com- 
pound adjectives. 438 Affections of the root-vowel. 439 (1) The vowel per- 
manent. 440 (2) Alteration of quality. 441 (3) Alteration of quantity. 
442 (4) Guna. 443 List of simple aorists. 


425 HE differences in the verbs of the Indo-Germanic 

family, which have induced grammarians to divide 
them into classes called conjugations, are produced entirely by 
the various methods that have been adopted to give greater 
strength to the root in the present tense and those dependent 
upon it. The necessity for this addition to the root has arisen 
in the wish to create an expression of duration, which, as we 
have before remarked, is often effected by reduplication only. 
Other methods of expressing it were brought forward under the 
head of vocalization (§ 223): as, however, the subject of the 
Greek conjugations has never been properly treated, we may 
venture in this place to resume the subject at greater length. 
It will perhaps conduce to the better understanding of the nature 
of those changes on which differences of conjugation depend, if 
we begin by a brief survey of the Sanscrit and German systems. 


426 The Indian grammarians divide their verbal roots into 10 
classes or conjugations. They reckon the whole number of roots at 
2352, to which they add 44 Sautra roots, or those which are taken 
into the Sitrdni or grammatical rules for the purpose of deriving some 
few nouns which cannot be traced back to any of the regular verbal 
roots. The number of the distinct roots in actual use is much less 
than that which the grammarians give ; indeed not above 500 are found 
in the existing Sanscrit writings. The distinctions of the 10 conjuga- 
tion classes, which with the exception of the 9th class do not extend 
beyond the present (indicative, imperative, and optative) and imperfect 
(indicative), are of two kinds: first, vowel-changes, guna or anusvdra ; 
secondly, pronominal additions, na, nu, or ya. We shall, therefore, 
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give two classifications of the.10 conjugations ; first, according as they 
have pronominal additions or not; secondly, as they have guna or 
anusvdra. 
A. I. No pronominal addition. 
a, Person-endings joined immediately to the root. 
2nd class, 70 roots, as pa-mi “TI rule.” 


Subbed a 20 roots—reduplication, as da-dd-mi “I give.” 
7th ...... 24 roots—anusedra, as bhi-na-d-mi “T split” 
(jindo). 


8. Person-endings joined to the root by the vowel a. 

Ist class, 1000 roots—guna of root vowel, as bédhdmi 
| (from budh) “I know.” 

6th ...... 180 roots—simple root, as tudémi (from tud). 


II. Pronominal addition. 
a. ya added to the root. 
4th class, 130 roots—mostly neuter verbs, as ndg-yd-mi 
“*T perish.” 
a acess guna; mostly causals and derivatives, as 
mina-ya-mi “1 honour.” 
B. nu added to the root. 
5th class, 30 roots, guna of suffix, as ap-né-mi “I ob- 
tain.” / 
TD aa 10 roots ; all except kri “to make” ending in 
nm or ”, probably adscititious in the other 9 
roots, as ta-né-mi. 


y- na added to the root. 


9th class—guna of suffix, which becomes ni before the 
heavy endings, as mrd; mrd-nd-mi, mrd-ni- 
mas. 


B. a. Both vowels guna’d. 
1st and 10th classes, budha, bodhdmi; churi, ch6raydmi.. 
8. First vowel guna‘d. 
2nd and 3rd classes, dviga; dvécmi; da, da-démi. . 
y. Second vowel guna’d. 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th classes, such-yd-mi; — 
tuddmi ; tanbmi ; mrdnami. 


3. anusvara. 
7th class, yuja, yunajmi (jungo). 
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427 Grimm divides the verb in all the German dialects into two 
great classes or conjugations distinguished by the form of the preterite, 
The first he calls the strong conjugation; it forms the preterite from 
the root without the addition of any foreign element. The second he 
terms the weak conjugation; it forms its preterite by the insertion of 
the lingual d (in old High German ¢) between the root and person- 
ending. Now it appears that the strong form is the original one in all 
the German dialects: for all derivative verbs are conjugated according 
to the weak form; the roots which form the basis of the language are 
confined to the sare verbs; and though a strong verb may in the 
course of time degenerate into a weak one, the converse never takes 
place, Therefore, for the purpose of comparison, we may safely leave 
alone the weak form of conjugation. The strong verbs are divided 
into two classes, each consisting of 6 conjugations ; the first of these 
leading subdivisions contains the verbs with reduplicated preterites, the 
second, those in which the perfect is formed by vocalization only. 
Two of the reduplicated conjugations (the 5th and 6th) adopt both 

methods of forming the preterite ; and as the vowel is the same in the 
singular and plural preterite of the 7th conjugation, and as verbs 
vacillate between this and the reduplicated conjugation, Grimm con- 
eludes (I. p. 838) that the 7th must be supposed to have been origi- 
nally reduplicative with a change of vowel like the 5th and 6th. 
Grimm. (I. P- 840) takes the following instances among others, from 
the Gothic ‘language; he gives the first singular present indicative ; 
preterite indicative singular; preterite indicative plural ; and the par- 
ticiple. 

Reduplicated conjugation. 

I. Salta (salio) ; sdi-salt, sdi-saltum ; saltans. 
Il.  Haita (voco) ; hdi-hdit, hdi-hditum; hditans. 
Ill. Hléupa (curro); hidi-hldup (2), hidi-hldupum ; hildupans, 
IV.  Slépa (dormio) ; sdi-zlép, sdi-zlépum ; slépans. 


rd 


Reduplicated with change of vowel. 
V.  Léia (irrideo) ; léi-l6, ldi-l6um ; ldians. 
VI. Gréta (ploro); gdi-gré6t, gdi-grétum; grétans. 
Change of vowel without reduplication. 
VII. Fara (proficiscor) ; for, forum; farans. 
VIII. Greipa (rapio); grdip, gripum; gripans. 
IX. Kiusa (eligo); kdus, kusum; kusans. 
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X.  Giba (do); gab, gébum; gibans. 


XI. Nima (sumo); nam, némum; numans. 


XII. Hilpa (adjuvo); halp, hulpum; hulpans*, 


‘428 These strong conjugations include 80 English yerbs; the 
second conjugation, however, has no representative in our language, . 
and all our verbs have lost the reduplication. All the primitive verbs 
in the other Teutonic dialects are also formed according to the strong 
Gothic inflexion. Now if we examine this form of conjugation, which 
comprises 130 verbs out of the scanty remains of Gothic literature, we 
shall find that it agrees with the first Sanscrit conjugation, which con- 
tains nearly half of the Sanscrit verbal roots. Some few verbs present 


traces of the fourth Sanscrit conjugation; for instance, in the seventh ~ 


Gothic conjugation, we have vahs-ja (cresco), vahs-ji-th (crescit); pre- 
terite véhs, v6hsum ; participle vahsans, corresponding to the old High 
German and old Saxon wahsu, middle High German wahse, Anglo-Saxon 
véaxe, English wax. The general analogy between the German strong 
verbs and the principal Sanscrit conjugation was first pointed out by 
Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 115). There is, however, a remarkable 
difference between the strong German verbs and the first Sanscrit con- 
jugation, which Bopp has not noticed ; namely, that in the first Sanscrit 
conjugation, the connecting vowel is guna’d as well as the root-vowel, 
whereas, in the German, the connecting-vowel never admits of any quan- 
titative modification. There is yet another point which we must not 
overlook, if we would make a profitable comparison between the Ger- 
man and Sanscrit verb. We have seen that the Sanscrit verb has guna 
as well as reduplication, so that it agrees with the fifth and sixth strong 
conjugations of the German verb. But when the verb-root consists of 
a short a, between two single consonants, only the first and third per- 
sons singular of the preterite are reduplicated, all the other persons 
being distinguished by a substitution of the diphthong ¢= i for the long 
a, and the first, syllable being thrown off. Thus, from the root tan we 
have preterite first and third person singular taténa, second singular 
ténitha, dual téniva, ténathus, plural ténatus, ténema, téna, ténus. 
Bopp thinks this i has arisen from assimilation of the connecting vowels 
(Krit. Gramm. der Sanskr. Spr. p. 224, comp. Vergl. Gramm. pp. 40, 
64). We do not see how this can be the case, for in the second and 





* The English reader will find the law according to which Gram has arranged 
the last six conjugations, very well stated in a paper in the Philological Museum 
(Vol. II. p. 375 foll.). The scheme of the vowels in all the conjugations in Gothic 
and old High German is given by Grimm, Deutsch. Gramm, I. 837, 
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third dual, at all events, the connecting vowel is not i but a. We 
rather look upon it as a substitution for the reduplication of the same kind 
with that which takes place so commonly in Latin, where reduplica- 
tion is so seldom found: thus, we have cdpio, cépi; vénio, véni, &c. 
That these are substitutions fora lost reduplication, may be inferred from 
a comparison of pepigi with compégi, of fiigi with wépevya, &c. With 
regard to the distinction of the first and third singular in the Sanscrit 
preterite from the other persons, Grimm has aptly compared the old 
High German and Anglo-Saxon singular, I. das, II. ddsi, III. las > 
plural, I. /dswmés, II. ldsut, III. lasun (Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 1056). 
From this we infer that the last six of the German strong conjugations 
were either originally reduplicated like the first six, or that the 
strengthening of the vowel is to be considered as perfectly identical 
with reduplication, as we shall see it is in Greek. 


429 In the ordinary Greek grammars the conjugations of the verbs 
are divided into three classes; (1) those of the barytone verbs, or of 
those which never admit an accent on the ending of the present; 
(2) those of the contracted verbs in -éw, -dw, and -ow; and (3) those 
of the verbs in -w:. This classification is not scientific; it is only 
primé facie, and cannot be recognised by the comparative philologer. We 
have before shown that all verbs originally agreed in their person-end- 
ings with those in -~:, as well from other reasons, as from the fact that 
those which are still so conjugated express the most elementary notions, 
and, therefore, must be considered as the oldest verbs. It is true that 
the Greek verbs in -: are distinguished from the other verbs by certain 
peculiarities, but they should be classed according to these peculiari- 
ties, and not be discriminated from the rest of the verbs merely because 
they have their person-endings preserved in a more primitive form. 
The proper method of arranging the Greek verbs is that which is 
adopted in the Sanscrit and Teutonic grammars: namely, according to 
the different modes of strengthening the form of the present and other 
principal tenses. We cannot divide the Greek conjugations into strong 
and weak forms, in the same way as the Gothic: for, in the first place, 
all Greek verbs form the preterite by reduplication, whereas this is 
confined to the strong form in Gothic: and, conversely, all verbs form 
certain tenses by the addition of a foreign element, which is the indi- 
cation of the weak form in Gothic. We may, however, say, that, in 
case the lengthened form of the present is a consequence of its being a 
derivative or secondary verb, it cannot form any of its tenses by an 
alteration of the quality or quantity of the root-vowel, but must have 
recourse either to reduplication, addition, or both ; and in this way it 
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may be said that derivative or secondary verbs in Greek are weaker 
forms. 


430 One of the great mistakes which grammarians have committed 
in this department is, that they have considered the present tense of 
barytone verbs as the primitive form of the root, and the other tenses 


as derived from it. The consequence of this has been to load our dic- 


tionaries and lists of defective verbs with an infinitude of so-called 
obsolete forms, from which, forsooth, these tenses were derived. The 
fact is, that the present tense of a barytone verb always shows the root 
under some modification or increase, the genuine root being in most 
cases preserved in the so-called second aorist. We proceed to classify 
the verbs according to the various methods by which this corroboration 
of the present is effected. And let us take (I) the primitive yerbs; 
(II) the derivative verbs. 


431 I. (1) In the simplest and apparently the oldest modification, 
the root is immediately connected with the ending, the vowel being 
generally guna’d, and the initial consonant reduplicated, when the 
root begins with a consonant, To this form belong the first three 
conjugations of the verbs in -«:. There are cases in which we find 
reduplication without guna, as in rirrw for m-rérw: in others guna 
without reduplication, as in dy-ui; in others the roots are joined to 
the ending without any change, as in ¢i-pi, éo-yi, and in some we find 
anusvara of the reduplication, as in wi-~-rAnt. All these verbs may 
be compared with the second and third Sanscrit conjugations. 


432 (2) A very large class adds to the root the pronominal 
syllable (second element) a =Sanscrit ya. These correspond, therefore, 
to the fourth and tenth Sanscrit conjugations. In Greek, however, 
the addition is absorbed, and represented only by a variety of assi- 
milations, as is often the case when the same syllable is used for 
the purpose of forming a comparative degree. The following are the 
transformations under which this adjunct appears in the verb-conju- 
gation. 

a, When the verb-root ends in a liquid, the « is frequently 
placed before the liquid, by virtue of the fact, before mentioned, that 
the liquid sounds its adjacent vowel indifferently before or after; thus 
from the erude-form oa-pi-, we have oreipw for corapyam; from pa-vie, 
paive for pavyau:, &e, Or the liquid is doubled; thus from Wa-Ar, 
we have Waddrw for Waryam, like dAdos for dAwos, &c., and from 
xa-p~ we. have both xéssw and xeipw, from p0a-p-, both pbéspw and 


4 
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@0cipw, and so forth. Or a short « in the root coalesces with the « 

of the adjunct and becomes long; thus from xpi-, we have xpive = 

Kpivyaps. 

_ 8. When the root ends in y, «, x, or in 8, 7, 9, this pronominal 

adjunct is represented, as when it appears under the same circum- 
_ stances in comparatives, by G oo, or tt, of which we conclude that 

Cis always the primitive change (above, § 216). 


y- The adjunct ya also appears to be contained in most of the 
verbs in -éw, -dw. With regard to the latter, which often occur as 
verbs in -y-:, little need be said, as we have already shown in more 
than one instance that the sound ya is included in 7. We have also 
had examples of the substitution of e for y in the middle of a word: 
that this is its use in the case of the verbs in -éw appears from the 
Beotian forms ¢ywvoberiovros, cikapyiovtwv, omporiovtos, yopayiov= 
tes, &c.; for dywvo8eryovros, or in common Greek aywvobetouvros, 
&c. (Bickh, Corpus Inscript. I. p. 720). There are some verbs in -aw, 
-€w, which must not be considered as containing the adjunct ya: such 
are Spa-w =dpa-Fw, which must be connected with dpa7-= Oepar- (cf. 
Spamerns) ; kakew=xadréFw connected with xAéFus, «rvw, -&c.; cf. Féw, 
fiw, Eidos, &c.; Bpiw, Bpépos, &c. 


433 (3) Another pronominal adjunct is the element 7 or v, which, 
we have seen, are identical, the former being added to roots ending in 
B, =, $, or «, the first and third of which are, of course, in this com- 
bination, changed to 7, and the liquid v being adopted for roots which 
end with the liquid », or with the dental zr. We sometimes also find 
v after -x. Thus from the roots xpvf-, tur-, pad-, and tex-, we have 
KpUT-T-w, TUT-T-w, pam-Tw, Tik-T-w; Tay-, mweT-, and dax-, make 
Tép-v-w, wit-v-w, and Sax-v-w. This v is also added to vowel-roots, as 
in zi-vw. It appears also under the longer form vm, as in the 9th San- 
scrit conjugation, in dapu-vy-m., &c.; under the form w, as in the 5th 
Sanscrit conjugation, in Cevy-vv-s: (root (vy-, already strengthened by 
guna), &c., and in this form the v is often doubled, as in ofé-v-w-u, 
Xpw-v-vyyu, ocKxedd-v-vyyr, (above, §. 220), and sometimes under the 

ordinary short form it is added to a root already strengthened by anus- 
vara, as in Aa-u-Ba-vw, root AaB-, Kt-y-ya-vw (also written Ktyave), 
root xry-, Ar-p-rave (also written with a simple guna, a8 deirw), root 
Au-. The change from ixavw to ix-vé-oua: is in accordance with the 
general principle with regard to liquids, already so often mentioned. 

_ There is one verb, with regard to which it may seem doubtful 
whether there is an insertion of this t- or not. We allude to the 


> 
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Attic d:orrevw, in the signification, “to be the dioros, or supercargo of 
a ship”—“one who sailed in her as manager,” also called the éimdous, 
‘The following are the passages in the Grammarians referring to it. 
Harpocration: d:omrevwv, Anpoobevns év re eis tTHv Aaxpirov, Siomos 
A€yeTat vews O SieTwv Kal ErorrTevwv TA KATA THY vadv, Oo Kal’ yuas eyo- 
pevos érimdous. Hesychius: Siomow émpedrnrai.—adiomrov, avapyov 
kat apvdaxrov, Aicyvros, Dpvéiw. Siowo yap of ths vews vAaxes. 
ZElius Dionysius: dfomos 6 vavpvadak ws émoxotav avtyy Kal épopav 
ano rov 6rtw, Erotianus: 5:063@, te THs vyos €mipednra. wapa TO 
diomrevew. ’Arrixy dé 4 AEEis Kemevy kat wap’ Apioropavea év ’Artixais 


AeFeot Kar rap AicxvArw év Lisvgw Kal Evpuridy év ‘Inrodury. Itis . 


quite clear that the connexion of dioros with éaropat is merely a fancy 
of the Grammarians. As a political term diowos is naturally and 
immediately referred to d:éaw, the use of which is quite in accordance 
with that of its derivative. Thus, as we have PMaoirys diorm of 
two generals in Aischylus (Pers. 44); we have also in the same play 
(v. 108) zodépous Mopepongier aie Séwew; and Pindar Soret ss to 
Strabo, p. 544, B) ono dr: ai “ApudCoves, 


Zvpiov evpvaiypav Ovetrov oTparov, 


Now there is, no doubt, a word drys or d:orryp, which is 
connected with orrouat, and means “a spy,” as in Homer, Iliad X. 
582: , 

tdv pa SiomTHpa oTparou Eupevar yueréporo 

"“Extwp te mpoénxe kal Gro Tpwes ayavoi— 
where Siorrip otparod is a very different person from 6 Sioros 
otparov, and from this Somrnys we have a verb S:orreiw, “to be a 
spy,” as in Hom. Jliad. X. 451: 

4 Te Kat borepov eicba Bods ért vias “Ayawy, 

née Siomreiowr, 7 evavriBiov morepi-wv. 
In Sophocl. Ajax. 307: kal awhnpes arys ws dwmrreve oréyos, it 
means simply “to perceive,” just as we use the verb “to espy.” 
There would, therefore, be some ambiguity if d:omrevw were also formed 
from diowos. And as S:iorrevwv in Demosthen. Lacrit. p. 929 : ‘Immias 
"AOnvimmov ‘AXtxapvaccevs paptupée: cupmrev é€v tH “YBAnciov unt diom-= 
Tevwv tHv vavv, does appear to be connected with Sioros and not with 
dworrns, it would be better, we think, to suppose that the 7 has got 
in, in consequence of the false etymology which the Grammarians have 
adopted, and therefore to read S:omevwr. 


434 (4) The two pronominal insertions -0- and -cx-, which we 
have seen performing such important functions in the tenses and voices 


a er ae 
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of the verb, also appear as corroborants of the present tense, though 
generally with a distinct meaning; thus from the root eé- we have 
€o-0i-w, from pa-, pd-cxw, &c. These additions often affect the final 
consonant of the root, as in racyw from rad-=ev6-, the x being 
aspirated and the @ lost in the similar sound of the «; so also we 
have Sicxos from dx-; and the word ‘oxe (Odyss. XIX. 203. XXII. 
31), which clearly means “he said” (Buttmann, Zevil. II. p. 83), is 
to be considered as a similar contraction from Fim-cxe =cireoxe, the 
root being Fex-, Sanscrit vach, Latin voc-: a converse contraction has 
taken place in éuomov for Eum-cxov: icyew, oye from exerKov are 
more analogous to racyw (see above, §. 219). 


435 (5) The remaining method of strengthening the present indi- 
ceative is by simple guna, which, as we have seen, consists in placing ¢ 
before the root-vowel. This method is only applicable to those verbs 
in which the root-vowel is « or v: instances are, however, sufficiently 
numerous; thus, from the root o7:8-, we have creifw, from dvy-, 
evyo ; from Aur-, Acirw; from Aty-, Aciyw ; from m-, weidw; from 
Tvx-, Tevyouas, also, with anusvéra and v- adjunct, tv-y-ya-vw; from 
AB-, AciBw; from mvO-, wevOopa, &c. 


436 II. The derivative verbs are formed from their primitives by 
the addition of elements, some of which are used also for the mere 
purpose of strengthening the present tense in the primitives, from which, 
however, they are distinguished by the way in which these endings are 
joined to the crude-form, and by their possessing only those of the second- 
ary tenses which can be constructed by extrinsic addition, namely, first 
aorist active and passive and a perfect active in -xa. The terminations 
are -€-w, -a-w, -0-w, -a-(w, -i-(w, -i-cKxw, -\Aw=Niw, -€V-w, -ai-vw, -V-vw ; 
as diA-é-w from dido-s, tiys-c-w from tiuy, pio80-w from picbo-s, cKxev- 
a-Cw from cxevy, vop-i-Cw from vopo-s, yap-i-cxw from yapo-s, Wya-AXw 
from Waw, waid-cv-w from mais (aid-s), onp-ai-vw from onpa = 
onpevt, €v0-v-vw from evOus; the terminations -é-0w, -v-9w, seem to be 
appropriated to derivatives from simple verbs, for instance, pdrcy-€-0w 
from gAr¢yo, POw-v-60 from Pivw: the v in the latter case is due to 
the w, which seems to be added to the root $6:-, to form the present 
tense. The terminations -:-cx-, -v-ox-, are inserted between the root and 
the strengthening pronominal adjunct v- in the verbs o@A-1-cx-a-vw, 
@\-v-cx-a-vw, auGdAt-cx-a-vw. It is obvious that these terminations 
are of pronominal origin, and we have already discussed most of them. 
The derivative verbs themselves are, for the most part, either causative, 
inchoative, or denominative, and they obtain these meanings from pro- 
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nominal affections of the primitive forms, which seem to be strictly 
analogous to the case-endings of the noun: for example, we cannot 
overlook the resemblance between -aya, which forms the Sanscrit causa- 
tive verb, and the same syllables, which mark the dative case in that 
language (§ 231). In Greek it is clear that the denominative verbs in 
-(w = -dya-4: are built on the foundation of the genuine ablative case, 
which gives rise also to the analogous patronymics in -éys, and to 
the adjectives in -d:os (§ 247): and we are justified in considering the 
verbs in -éw, -dw, -ow, -evw, as similarly formed from the shortened 
genitive, like the corresponding adjectives: cf. ypvods, gen. ypueoto 
with ypicecos and ypvedw (above § 298). By the side of verbs in 
-AAw and -cxw we have diminutives in -Aos and -cxos; thus Bad\Aw = 
Ba-riw “to cause to go away” may be compared with @pvAAos from 
Opods, and 4Bd-cxw is analogous to ma:di-cxy, We have already 
(p- 222 note) adverted to the connexion of such words as womryv, &e. 
with the corresponding verbs roaivw, &c. It very often happens, 
as in the case of ofa =onpevt- and onpaive, evOv=ci0uv-7 and eibive, 
that the noun of agency is no longer extant under the simple form 
-ynv =pev-s, but has to be reproduced under some longer form, such 
as onuav-rwp, evOvv-ryp; but this will not prevent us from perceiving 
that the full form of pav- is pev-7, and that we have in the verb, as 
well as in the noun, that combination of the first and second elements 
under the form »+v, which expresses the action as proceeding from 
the subject, and with especial reference to its results (§ 256). When 
the objective » or + appears alone it is difficult to say what precise 
relation is implied, though we know from the parallel case of the nouns 
that there must be some reference to a special objectivity (§ 255). 
When we pass from £éFw to Fidos, and from fw to £v-Aov, we see the 
instrument in its objective expression, and we cannot mistake the same 
fact as manifested in faivw and f£avOos, by the side of Fovfes and 
&eoras. 

The common verb aivéw merits particular consideration, even after 
what Buttmann has written about it (Zevil. II. p. 112, foll.). There 
can be no doubt that the simplest form of the verb was aivw, as Hesy- 
chius tells us: aiveyv. Bapvroves, érawev tt. From this was formed 
the substantive aivos, and from it the derivative verb aivé-w, and the 
derivative noun aivy = aivya (Herodot. III. 74). The primary significa- 
tion of aivw is, “to say” or “declare,” and the meaning of aivos in 
Homer is, “‘a speech” or “narrative.” From this came the sense of 
“praise,” “ commendation,” just as the Latin /audare is connected with 
laut, loud. That the verb is formed with the pronominal suffix »-, 
and that its root is a, is proved by the comparison of aivw with aio, 
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and of ai-ca with fa-twm, which Buttmann has suggested. We also 
recognise the root in #-y: “I say,” and in the Sanserit dha “I said.” 
In these last two forms the guttural semi-vowel is absorbed; it is 
transposed in a:-, according to the rule, and perhaps represents the 
digamma, the labial element of which appears in ¢n-ni, for, according 
to Thiersch, aivy is a digammated word. As the derivative alvéw bears 
the secondary sense of “to praise,” “to extol,” we might, perhaps, 
change the accent, and read aive, aives, in those passages of #Eschylus 
where the general and primary meaning is Somers: thus, in the 
Agamemnon, 1460, we have: 


] péyav oixows Totede 
Saiuova kat Bapiunuy alveis. 
per, oa! K@KOV aivov aTn- 
pas TUyas aKxopectov. 
z.@. “you mention a divinity who has exerted great influence upon 
this family, and has manifested his heavy indignation against it—an 
ill-boding mention of misfortunes ever new” (for the force of dxdpearos 
see above, p. 519); and in the Choéph. 1000, we have: 
ovov Sé xyxis Edv ypovp Eup Barrera, 
mohras Badas PUcipovea tov ToKiipatos— 
vov avtov (scil. tov hovov) alive, viv dromwlw rapwn, 
aT poKTOvoV P thacpa Tpocpwvav TOOE, 


437 In the case of primitive words the terminations are joined 
immediately to some root, even though the contact may absorb the 
final consonant of the root, but in these derivatiyes the endings are 
always affixed to some crude-form, and therefore, of necessity, a vowel 
is inserted between the root and the termination. This enables us to 
explain, why verbs, including a noun, or the a- privative, or dvs-, or 
ev, and a verbal root, are generally formed in -¢-w. The fact is, that 
while such verbs as @7o-didwmi, svv-tpéyew, wapa-rapBavew, &c., are 
strictly separable compounds, as is shown by the frequent tmesis in the 
older writers, all compound nouns, whether made up of prepositions, 
or of nouns, or of d-, dvs,- or ev, and verbal roots, are actually melted 
down into individual words incapable of divulsion, and it is from these 
compound nouns that the verbs in question are formed ; therefore they 
are derivative verbs, and the length of the word would generally induce 
a necessity for the shortest kind of derivation, which is in -é-w. If a 
Greek had wished to express the idea of conferring a benefit on any 
one, or of co-operating with him in a particular action, he would 
say <0 mo.iv, svv-epdew, but if he wished to express habitual bene- 
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faction or habitual co-operation, he would take the compound nouns 
ev-epyétn-s and ovv-epyo-s, and make derivative verbs from them— 
ev-epyet-é-w “to be a benefactor,” and ov-epy-é-w “to be a co- 
operator.” It will be observed that we have precisely the same pheno- 
menon in Latin: from facere, an uncontracted verb, we have the 
compound noun /Jeti-ficus, and from this the derivative or contract 
verb leti-ficare; from gerere we have belli-ger, and from this belli- 
gera@re. With regard to the Greek verbs it seems very strange that 
even modern scholars should talk of deriving them from the second 
perfect of the barytone verbs, the roots of which they contain (see 
Erfurdt ad Soph. Antig. 56. Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 580), especially 
after Scaliger had, with his usual penetration, discovered the truth. 
Nemo Hellenismi paullo peritior, says that great scholar (Phrynich. 
p- 266 Lobeck), concedet, evayyé\rw gracum esse. Nam to eb wai ra 
oTEPNTIKAa popia non componuntur cum verbis, sed cum nominibus. 
Itaque eityyedos recte dicitur, unde verbum ciayyehéw, non eiayyéd\o 
quod est absurdissimum. But although in general the weight of the 
compound nouns recommended the shortest form of derivation for the 
verb, there is no absolute reason why one of the other derivative forms 
should not be occasionally adopted, when there was any particular 
reason for the preference. Such a reason seems to exist for the assump- 
tion of draw instead of ariéw; for, Tiuaw being itself a derivative, 
a similar derivative would hardly point to the distinction of viu4 and 
atysos. The word atic: which occurs in Theognis (621) is _— 
by the opposition to tie: 


, , iY ’ 
Tas Tes grovo.ov avopa TIEl, arie be TEViV pov, 


The word yepvirrecOa is probably derived from yépyvy considered 
as a simple word, like yadérrw from yaderos (Buttmann, Ausfihri. 
Sprl. § 121); 8veOvijcxwv, which occurs twice in Euripides (Ries. 
791. Electr. 843), is used only as an epithet or adjective, and might 
be explained by the metrical impracticability of the legitimate dve@a- 
vatéw, though if it had been one of the other dramatists (see Miiller, 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 1., p. 366), we should have expected any form,—éveOvyréa 
for example,—rather than such a violation of all analogy; and in the 
Here. fur. 863 it is clear that oradiodpayotpa is a false reading, 
probably due to the gloss orddia Spapotpa: which is found in Flor. 2, 
and we ought to restore the genuine cradiodpouyjow of which these 
words are an explanation (see Lobeck, Phryn. p.617): for eradiodpopew 
actually occurs, and it is not unlikely that an ignorant copyist, know- 
ing by habit that dpayotua: was the future of tpéyw, has barbarized 
the word into the form in which it appears. Some of the other 
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instances in which this rule seems to be violated have been successfully 
corrected by modern scholars. 


438 Having now shown by what increments of addition or inser- 
tion the present may be strengthened, we proceed to point out the 
relation which subsists between the root-vowel and that which appears 
_ as its locum tenens in the present tense. This subject has been already 
touched on in the chapter on the roots: it will, therefore, be sufficient 
in this place to give instances of the change of vowel in the Greek 
verb according to an arrangement first pointed out by Pott (Etymol. 
Forsch. I. p. 11 foll.). This scholar has divided the Greek verbs into 
four classes according to the affections of the root-vowel in the leading 
tenses ; (1) the root preserves the same vowel throughout, all the in- 
flexions; (2) the quality of the vowel is altered ; (3) its quantity is 
altered, generally by doubling ; (4) it is guna’d. The second aorist 
active, middle and passive, generally exhibits the root, and the principal 
changes are those of the second perfect, or noun containing the verbal 
root which agrees with the second perfect, and the present. The 
reason for the change of vowel in (2) (3) (4) is, as we have seen, the 
greater weight of the perfect and present in consequence of the methods 
adopted for strengthening them. The present is generally a heavier 
form than the perfect or derivative noun, and, therefore, has the lighter 
vowel, It will be observed that:there are some verbs, placed by Pott 
in the 3rd class, which are examples of guna: to prevent mistakes we 
have always stated the method of corroboration adopted in the par- 


ticular case. > 


439 (1) This class is very numerous, as it contains all the 
weak or derivative verbs, many of which have already received a 
yowel modification in their crude-form, Thus from the root zev-, we 
have wovo-s and from this wove-w, in which the first vowel remains 
unaltered through all tenses. The most obvious instance of the primi- 
tive verbs of this class is second aorist €-rv7-ov, second perfect ré-ru7-a, 
verbal substantive «-tvz-os, present TUT-T-0. 


440 (2) In this class are included verbs with a primitive @ (or 
ap=r Sanscrit) changed into o and « in the strong tenses. It agrees 
with the 11th and 12th of the strong German conjugations, in which 
the root-vowel is followed by a liquid, or a mute and liquid, or pre- 
ceded by a liquid (conj. 11), or followed by a liquid and mute, or 
a double liquid (conj. 12). This class is separated by Pott into four 
subdivisions, the second and third of which we consider identical, 

Ss 
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A. Roots ending in a liquid. 


2nd Aorist. 2ud Perfect or Verbal Noun. 
€-o0' TQA-Hv oTOX\o-$ ; 
/ 
{ror Be Brana 
Bony 
{ é-Tajt-ov | : 
; TOMLO-S 
TAp-ta-s 
KQY-€lv kovn Hesych. 
é-1Tap-ov ™TOpO~s 
€é-P0ap-nv é-p0op-a 
: , | éorop-a } 
€-o 7 ap-yv : 
oTopn 
€-Oap-nv ddp-a 
apé-rpa opos 


Present. 
o7é\Aw (adjunct :a) 


Badd (id.) 


Téu-v-w (adjunct v) 
kaivw (adj. ca) 
mrap-vv-pat (adj. vv) 
mraipe (adj. 1a) 
pocipw (id.) 

omeipw (id.) 

Sefpw (id.) 


B. Roots ending in liquid and mute; the liquid of course may 


shift its place. 


2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 
> ‘ 
€-O0pak-ov dé-Sopk-a 
é-1ra po-ov mTé-Topo-a 
wv , 
é-7pab-ov mwToXi-ropbo-s 
{ €-TapT-0-ynv Tpopy 
€-7 parr-ov TEeTpop-a 
é-Tpag-ov TéETpopa 
€-«\an-nv Ké-kAop-a 


C. Roots without liquids. 


2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 

Sanscrit had Ké-Yoo-a 
é-T€K-ov TETOKAa 
é-mweo-ov ; 

» TOT=O-$ 
€-1€T-OV 

\ Sanser. pat. 
é-Wey-nv Woyo-s 


441 (3) This class comprehends verbs having @ for their root- 
vowel; this vowel is generally doubled or guna’d in the perfect and 


Present. | 
dépK-o-pat 
aépd-e0 
mép0-co 


TéEpTw * 

{ TpeTw \ 
TpEepw ; 
Kém=T = (adj. +). 


Present. 
xECw (adj. sa) 
Tik-7-w (adj. t-) 
{ ni-n7-w (redupl.) \ 
miT=vew (ad. ve) 


Weve. 








* Pott considers tép7w and tpé7w as belonging to different classes ; we think that 
they are the same word, and regard them as but slight modifications of rpépw. _ 
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present, so that these verbs agree with the seventh strong German 


conjugation. 


2nd Aorist. 
é-Kpary-ov 
€-kAay-ov 
, , 
€-1ay-nv 
€-Aak-ov © 
- €-rak-ov 
ww 
€-Aay-ov 


€-AaB-ov 


é-Sax-ov 


é-pav-ny 


. 


2nd Perfect. 
Ké-kpaya (guna) 


ké-KAnya (guna) \ 


ké-KAa ya (anusvdra) 
né-mnya (guna) 
A€-AaKa (guna) 
Té-THK-a (guna) 
eiAnya (guna) 


einga (guna & affix) 


dednya (guna & affix) 
wepnva (guna) 


Present. 


xpaCw (adj. .a) 


KraCw (adj. sa) 


any-vupt (adj. wv) 


Adokw (adj. ox) 
tyKxw (guna) 


Aayxave (adj. Y; and 
anusvara) 


Aap Save (adj. v, and 


anusvara) 


Sax-v-w (adj. v) 
paive (adj. ca), 


Pott subjoins to this class a number of perfects such as ré¢pixa, 
eppiya, BéBpida, rérpiya, &c., aorists such as COvyov, Kpixe, Sexetv, Exc 
xov, &c., but they are, in our opinion, quite different. The v in rérov6-a 
belongs to the root which is ra0-=ev0- (above, § 114). 


442 (4) In the last class we find verbs, which have: or v for 
their root-vowel, and this is guna’d in the present and perfect, the 
guna-vowel being generally changed according to the law observed in 
class 2. This class corresponds, therefore, to the eighth and ninth 
strong German conjugations. 


2nd Aorist. 


é-oT1y-ov 
ww 

€-AiTr-ov 
é-o Ti B-nv 
rBd-3- 
id-ety 

4 

€-71710-ov 
é-puy-ov 
bgsica 


é-TvY-ov 


2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 


oTotyo-s 
AeAorTA 
croisy 
Aou3y 
oida 
réerrola 
mépevya 
Cedyos 


TETEVYa 


Present. 
oréywo 
Acirrw 
ori Bw 
AciBwo 
€eldw 


qweiw 


pevyw 

Cev-yvup: (adj. vv, as well 
as guna) 

Tvyyave (adj. v, and 
anusvara) ' 

TEVYW 


Ss2 
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2nd Aorist, 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
mevOouat 
€-1v0-0-uunv rev0w mvvOavopa (adj. vo 
and anusvara) 
Lat. stid-ea oTroven orevow 
Avy-pd-s Aevy-a-A€-o¢ _ Uigeo. 


443 To complete this subject, we add a list of second aorists in 
which the person-endings are joined immediately to the root without 
even the intervention of a short vowel, or any other fulcrum beyond 
guna (see Kuhn, De Conjugatione in -u, p. 60). 


Roots ending in 
a Vowel, 


aXo- 


fax 


2nd Aorist. 

Eddwv, HAwv, aoinv (adonv Homer, Iliad XIV. 299), 
ao, aAwvat, dXous, 

fi-Bas (pres. part.), éBnv, éBarnv, Barnv, urépBacav, 
éBav, Bainv, Ba, Bapues (Dor.), Bnb:, Ba in composition. 

éBiwv, Bony, Po, Bwrw, Pidvar, Brovs. 

Eup-Banrny, EvuBrAgjpeva, EvuPanro, EvpBrnvro, Brei~ 
pnv, Preto, BAnTat, BAjcOa, BAnpevos, 

EBpwv. 

éynpa, ynpavat, ynpas, ynpdvrecot, yepeis (Jon.) 

Eyvwv, yvoigv, yvo, yvabi, yv@vai, yvous, cvyyvoiro, 

déaTo. 

Edpav, Spainv, Spa, Spavat, Spas. 

Edvv (adj. 1a), éxdviper, dv0s, Sivas, dus. 

OV nevos. 

a@mok\as. 

ExTav, KTéEWpeY, KTAMEVAL, KTAaS, aTéeKTATO, KTaCOM, KTa= 
pevos, 

€vKTipevos. 

AUTO, Avvo, 

ovrapevat, 

EmAnvro, TAHVTO, ETANTO, mAEinyy, mwANoO, wAnuédens 

érAwv, TAWs. 

dumivro. 

em piayny, npidebas, 

etenrn, anénta, mpocéntav, Train, énrapuny, xrdeGas, 
TTAMEVOS. 

Ea Bnv. 2 

éxkAnv, aTéckdy, aTocKAain. 

cUTO, TUMEVOS, 


a a a eo 
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Roots ending in 
a Vowel, - 2nd Aorist. 

TAG= ErAnv, ErAGY,. TAainv, TAM, TANOL, TAHVAI, TAAS. 
p0a- EPOnv, POainv, pba, POjvat, POds, POdpevos. 
pa epdinny, pbiro, Ppbinnv. 
gv- Evy (adj. ca), Pin, piw, Piva, pus, povoa (AZol.). 
xu- XVvTO, YUTO, EyuTo, 
Roots ending in 

a Consonant. : 2nd Aorist. 
ap- Gppevos, appeva. 

> s s of 
arv= gAqco, aAToO, adpevos, 
yev= éyevto (yiyvouat). 
yev~ yévto (yédw, hinthian, hent). 
dey- ébefo, Edexto, dvedeypeOa, déyaTat, défo, SéyOa, dey- 
, pevos, 
€eAK= €AEAKTO, 
evx- €UKTO, 
ik~ tk evos. 
; y ; 
kKev~ KevTo (KéAw), 
Aey= edéyuny, AELo, AEKTO, ErEKTO, AEXOau, 
puy- pikvo, EuikTo, 
° ” L wv ww wv 
op- wprny, wpTo, Opao, opOat, dppevos, 
Tah-~ TaXTO. 
mep0- mepOa. 


™NYy- KaTéeTNHKTO, 


To these may be added all the verbs which still retain the old 
system of person-endings. Even where a first aorist is commonly 
found in the indicative singular, the second aorist is used in preference 
in the dual and plural indicative, and in the other moods, and the 
participles. This is of course due in some measure to the greater 
weight of the person-endings (above, § 366); and we sometimes observe 
the influence of the same principle in a corresponding adoption of 
certain shorter but less original forms for the plural indicative and for 
the other moods of the perfect, 
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444 HEN a verb in some finite tense is prefixed to some 
other verb in the infinitive, so that the two taken 
together form one notion, and the combination is equivalent to a 
periphrasis of some tense, we say that the finite verb is used as an 
auxiliary. The verbs most frequently employed in this manner 
are those expressive of the condition or power of the agent, of 
his freedom from external hinderances, whether moral or physi- 
cal, of his thoughts, intentions, will, or desire. That the employ- 
ment of auxiliaries originated in the substitution of syntactical 
contrivances for the etymological inflections of the older language, 
after these last had fallen into disuse or had become less obvious 
and significant, has been already shown at some length. In most 
of the languages of modern Europe, the system of auxiliaries 
has superseded all inflexions of mood and tense, and, indeed, of 
voice too, in the common verbs. In our own language, some of 
the verbs employed for this purpose have lost their applicability 
as independent verbs: thus, we never say “to may,” or “to 
can,” or “to shall,” or “ to must,” though “I may,” “I can,” 
‘‘T shall,” “I must,” are in constant use, as auxiliaries, for the 
purpose of forming the potential mood, or the future tense, or 
expression of obligation. In German, however, the verbs cor- 
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responding to these, namely, mégen, kinnen, sollen, miissen, are 
eapable of inflexion throughout all their moods and tenses with 
the exception of the participle present. 


445 We have said that the verb, which the auxiliary modifies or 
which forms the pivot of the meaning, is in the infinitive mood. That 
the auxiliary could not be so used with the participle is obvious. 
The infinitive is, indeed, as we have shown in a previous chapter, the 
same sort of word as the participle, but then it is a participle which 
has lost all power of change, being a form, sometimes mutilated, of the 
locative case, so that it expresses the locus of the action to which the 
possibility or will denoted by the auxiliary has immediate reference. 
The participle, on the contrary, being capable of inflexion, expresses an 
hypothesis or some subordinate relation of the verb from which it is 
derived, the subject being the nominative case of the principal verb ; in 
fact, participle and verb are equivalent to two verbs joined by a copu- 
lative conjunction, and there is no more reason why the verb should be 
considered as auxiliary to the participle, than the participle to the verb. 
There are, indeed, some cases where the Attic idiom employs the par- 
ticiple of the verb on which the whole force of the sentence depends, 
while the finite verb plays the part of a qualifying adverb; as in the 
following instances (given by Buttmann, Griechische Grammatik, § 144, 
Anm. 8, and § 150); tvyyavw: ws b€ AOov, Ervyev ariwv, “when I 
came, he went away directly” (schoolboys in this country would be 
told to translate this “he happened to go away ;” but tvyxdvw implies 
hitting a mark, coincidence, especially in point of time, just as we say 
in lowland Scotch, “I happened upon him,” for “I fell in with him,” 
and the young student should be taught to translate it “ directly,” “on 
the spot,” “at the moment,” or, in some cases, “ precisely,” as in Iso- 
crates Areopagit. p. 140 c.: éyw dé 8! avta ratta tuyyave Sedus, “it 
is precisely on account of these things,” or “on account of these very 
things, that I am afraid”).—AavOavw: taira rowmeas, Edabev vrexpv- 
ywv, “after he had done these things, he got off wnobserved.”—Oave : 
é~0aca avtov mapehOwv, “I came earlier than he did,” ov« &pOnuev 
erOavres, Kal vooos édnpOnuev, “we no sooner came than we were 
taken ill.”—d:ateAG: diatedc? wapwy, “he is always there.”—yaipew: 
xaipovew érawovvres, “they praise gladly.” The last word may be 
used in a finite tense with the participle of the verb to which it refers. 
Thus we have not only ov yaipwv ét Yoyo. dewacers éué (Soph. 
Antig. 758), “you shall not abuse me with impunity,” but also obro: 
xaupycerov (Aristoph. Hguit. 235), “you shall not escape unpunished.” 
It will easily be seen, that in all these cases the verb connected with 
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the participle cannot be considered in any intelligible sense as an aux- 
iliary. It might be supposed, however, that the use of éy with a 
participle of the aorist, of which Valeckenaer has given so many ex- 
amples (ad Pheniss. 712, p. 310), is a periphrasis for the perfect ; and 
indeed, it is used in connexion with the perfect in the line of Aischylus, 
which he quotes: eo:kiAwke, KaTrooniwoas eye. We believe that it 
is not merely equivalent to the perfect (still less, as Valckenaer sug- 
gests, to the aorist), but that it has a stronger sense than the perfect, 
expressing not only a state consequent upon an action, but also a 
continuance in that state; thus, Qavudocas éyw means “I keep wonder- 
ing,” “I continue in a state of wonder.” (Gr. Gr. 577.) In this 
same sense yw is used in the gbeness where we should employ 
an adverb: yee vi Anpets Exwv; “why do you talk nonsense con~ 
tinually ?” or “ why do you keep talking nonsense?” The only case 
in which a periphrastic tense is really formed by means of the parti- 
ciple is, when the finite verb signifies “‘ existence,” that is, when it is 
a substantive verb; but in that case the difference is not one of tense, 
unless the participle be itself future, but of voice: compare Ich werde 
gelobt, “1 am praised,” with Ich werde loben, “I shall praise.” In 
French and Italian, the verbs avoir, avere, “to have,” form a future 
tense with the infinitive and a perfect with the participle of the verb: 
compare j aimer-ai, io amer-0 (§ 368) with j’ai aimé, io ho amato. 
But it must be recollected that these modern languages do not use the 
participle with such refinement of meaning as the ancient Greek, and 
in this particular case the passive participle is used as an adjective 
agreeing with the object of the verb. In French, the past participle 
and the object are in the same gender and number when the object pre- 
cedes, though the participle is not declined when the object follows: 
thus, they say j’ai regu votre lettre, but voici les lettres que j'ai recues. 
The principle has been fully explained by Du Marsais and other French 
grammarians. In old Italian, the past participle is frequently in con- 
cord with the object of the verb even when it follows: thus, Dante: 
Ed un ch’ avea perduti ambo gli orecchi, 

and Boccacio: Messer lo geloso s’avea messe alcune petruzze in bocca. 
The future participle may often be translated by the infinitive, but this 
does not make the verb an auxiliary any more than legatos mist gua 
peterent is a periphrastic future. Even in phrases like émep qa épav 
the use of épav is distinct from that of the infinitive, though we should 
translate it in French or English, ce que j'allois dire, or “ as I was going 
to say.” The student who understands why Paivera: eiva: means “it 
appears to be” (videtur), and aivera dv, “ it manifestly is,” i.e. “it 
appears so, and it is so” (apparet), need never feel any difficulty in dis- 
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criminating between the syntactical uses of the participle and infinitive 
mood, 


446 All verbs expressing power, will, &c., are, according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, immediately followed by an infinitive 
mood without any repetition of the subject of the primary verb when 
this is also the subject of the infinitive: ro yap BovAopa: Pidoroyeiv, 
™poaipovpar avayiyvwaKety ov Seera THs MpoodiacTEAAOVENs av- 
Twvupias, ewe Syvape: év aitorabeia Eyer Ta THs cvvtatews, émei Tox 
mah iv 0 AC yos PoOvT or; PovrAopa épavroe movteiv, Botdopa épavtov 
mepimateiv, Tovtéot: SiatTiOeuat cis TO Tepimareiv, cis TO TAovTEW (Apol. 
lonius Dyscol. de Syntax. III. 32, p. 285 Bekker). It is not, however, 
to be concluded that every word so used is used as an auxiliary. The 
finite verb is to be considered as an auxiliary, and its combination with 
the infinitive as a periphrastic tense, only when the two together express 
some one notion which might be expressed by an inflexion of the latter 
verb, and when the former is in consequence used with a highly abstract 
meaning, much vaguer than the sense which it bears when uncom- 
pounded. Thus, to take the words expressing power or qualification, in 
such phrases as oids re eiul rouetv TovTO, TabTa mépuKev ext Hv Woyny 
iévat, mpérwv Epus mpo tavde dwveiv, Trains Kev Mevedaw éxumpoéepev 
taxvv iov; the finite verb expresses only the abstract ideas, “I can,”— 
“these things are suited,”"—“ you are qualified,’—“dare you,’—being 
quite subservient to and dependent upon the verb in the infinitive mood ; 
so that these constructions are entirely analogous to the Sanscrit peri- 
phrastic perfects, which, though formed of a finite verb and the infinitive 
mood of another verb, are equivalent to and are written as single words: 
thus, i¢dm-babhiiva is written as a single word, though it is analogous 
in form as it is equivalent in signification to dpyew réguxa. 


447 One of the Greek verbs expressing power or possibility is 
deserving of some particular notice, as well from its rareness as from 
its etymological connexion with a very interesting Sanscrit auxiliary. 
We refer to cwxéw “to be strong,” a derivative from oaxos, which 
appears in Homer, I/iad XX. 72, as an epithet of Hermes: 


Anrot 3 avtéotn cwxos éprovmos ‘Epyns. 
The yerb occurs in two passages only; as an independent verb in 
ZEschylus, Humenides, 36: where, an old priestess, in great brepidns 
tion, says: 
4 dSewa rA€Eat, Sewa 8 oPOarpois weiv, 
_ wahw p Exeuvev éx Sopwv tav Ao€iou, 
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ws pnTe coxelv pyte p axraivew Baow, 5 

Tpéxw o€ yEepaw, ov wodwxig oKedav. 

dcicaca yap ypais ovdév’ avtimas peév ou, 
That cwxd here is equivalent to pwyvyna is clear from a passage of 
Homer, which Zschylus o ¢:Acpunpos had in his head when he wrote 
these lines. In a case, precisely the converse of this, an old woman is 
thus described as running to tell good news (Odyss. XXIII. init.): 

ypnus & els UTep@ aveBijcato kayxYarowoa, 

deoroivy épcovea pilov woow evoov éovra* 

yowata 8 éppwoavto, modes 8 vmepaxtaivovto. 
(The editions read vrepxraivovro, an inexplicable word—the emenda- 
tion we have introduced is supported by Hesychius, and the meaning 
of the passage ; see Ruhnken ad Timeum, p. 20.) It must be clear to 
every one that the third line in the first of these passages is the nega~ 
tion of the third line in the second. But cwx# occurs as a mere 
auxiliary in Sophocles, Electra, 120: 

poouvn rap yew OUKETL TOKO 
AUays avtipporov axOos, 

which Porson neatly translates, “‘for I am no longer able by myself to to 
draw up the weight of grief which is in the opposite scale.” It is in 
this use that we are to compare cwxw with the Sanscrit root gak-, 
which is not only the most general word signifying ability or strength, 
but also an auxiliary possessing this peculiar power, that, when pre 
fixed in the passive to an active infinitive (the Sanscrit language has 
no passive infinitive), it gives the verb with which it is joined a passive 
signification, as in the Walus, XX. 5, na dhartun ¢ak-ya-té, which is 
as if you were to say in Latin afferre nequitur for afferri nequits 
compare the Latin infinitive future passive amatum iri (Bopp, Glossar. 
Sanscrit. Ed. I. p. 171). The root ¢ak- is perhaps found also in the 
Irish ceach-t “ power,” and in cé-na-ri for coc-na-ri (Bopp, Gloss. 
Ed. II. p. 341). ' 


448 The verbs €0éAw and péddw are used more distinctly as auxi- 
liaries than any others in the Greek language. They properly express 
a will or intention, but are employed by the best authors to form peri- 
phrastic futures, in which they merely modify the time of the verb 
which accompanies them in the infinitive mood. Thus é0éaw is used 
in speaking of inanimate objects, as in Plato, Respudl. II. p. 870 B: 
ovx €0éhex TO mpatTopevoy tHv TOU TpaTTovTos syoAnv Tepysrever, 
where the sense of will or intention is so entirely lost that the gram- 
marians consider it as equivalent to dvvaya: (see Gregor. Corinth. de 
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Dialect. Attica, § uxvu: "Artixov cat ro OéXee avri Tov dwvaTat, ws 
Tarwv. “rad ywpia ovdév p’ cedar diddoxew” (Phedrus, p. 230 v), 
dvrt Tov Swarar); and péddw is so constantly used in forming the 
future tenses of verbs, that o péAAwv ypovos is the regular name for 
future time, and r@ péAAovra for future or expected events. 


449 We purpose to devote the remainder of this chapter to an 
etymological investigation of the most important Greek words denoting 
will or desire. It is a matter of some interest to point out their pri- 
mary meanings and their connexion with one another, and, as it would 
be difficult to do this in a satisfactory manner without the aid of the 
principles, which we have endeavoured to establish and explain in the 
preceding pages, a detailed examination of the question will not perhaps 
form an inappropriate conclusion to this work. 

The words which we shall more particularly examine in this place 
are Aaw, Oé\w, Bovroua:, paw, Puuds, and dpyy, all expressive of will, 
desire, or intention. As the discussion will be long, and encumbered 
with references and remarks upon cognate words, it will be as well, for 
the sake of clearness, to state beforehand some of the general results to 
which the investigation will lead us. 


450 It has been mentioned in a former chapter (above, § 266 sqq.),. 
that there are two roots, /a- and ra-, corresponding as well etymologi- 
cally as in signification, which may be traced back to an identity with 
the pronominal element ma. The primary meaning of these elements, 
in their use as particles or terminations, is—motion in a given direction 
(above, §§ 130, 169, 204, 270, and elsewhere). From this meaning 
results the idea of taking or seizing an object, just as the preposition 
pe-ra@ signifies both “following after” and “companionship” (§ 181). 
The meanings “to look at” and “to desire” are also secondary ones, 
which association has attached to the root, but which it could not by 
itself express in any strong or decided manner. We have endeavoured 
to show, on a former occasion (above, § 169), that, if the element -ra is 
subjoined to any pronominal stem, it denotes motion or continuation in 
a line of which the first point is indicated by the particular pronominal 
word. If, then, this element were appended to the first or second pro- 
nominal stems, ma, Fa, it would denote primarily a motion or emana- 
tion from the subject, or from that which is near to the subject. Of 
the former combination we have the following examples. The syno- 
nyms pé-Aos and pé-pos both express “ division,” “separation of any 
object into its parts.” Now, if we resolve the sentiment or notion of 
division into its ultimate elements, we shall find that it is reducible to 
the idea of a line proceeding from the divider and cutting another line, 
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the position of which is fixed. It is for this reason that the adjective 
signifying “‘ middle” is formed by the adjunct ya from mat, the abla- 
tive of the first personal pronoun, which case of itself denotes emanation, 
or proceeding from (§ 247). This adjective is in Sanscrit mad-hya, in 
Latin med-ius. That the Greek p»éocos was originally péo-cos for péd- 
tos, we have shown above, from the analogy of %6-10s (§ 166) ; to which 
Wwe may now add, that the form péows at least is presumed in the 
derivative jpectrns (see above, § 259). The primary meaning of med-= 
ius, &c., is “the quality of that which proceeds from the me.” Some- 
times the preposition Sia, which signifies penetration or division into 
two parts, is prefixed not only to the adjective uéooos, medius, as in 
nuccv, dimidius (above, § 166), but also to the substantive uépos, as in 
jjuepos (above, § 150), in order to express more strongly the idea of 
** bipartition” or “a passage ;” cf. meri-dies= medius dies, For further 
coincidences in meaning between these elements, we may compare méA-~ 
Aew, med€-7n, pépt-pva, pap-rus, pep-pnp-.Cew, me-mor, Mora, &ce., with 
meditari, mederi, re-medium, modus, moderari, &c., in which the idea of 
“thinking about, or providing for any thing” predominates. Nor ought 
the connexion of pedi-uva with pépi-yva to be overlooked. For the 
meaning of pap-rus*, me-mor, &c., we may compare the poetical évda- 
veic8a:, which means literally “ to divide,” but is generally used in the 
signification “to commemorate” or “make mention of,” as in ZEschylus 
(apud Platon. in Republ. Il. ad fin.) : tov’Aroddw éevdareicba tas éas 
evraidias (above, § 178). If we now turn to the second pronominal ele- 
ment we shall observe the following facts. This pronoun, in its oldest 
element, is Fa, or it consists of a guttural and labial, articulated, of 
course, by means of a short vowel, In combination with the element -/a@ 
or -ra, it always bears a meaning derivable from one analogous to that 
of the similar formation with the first element: 7. e. the primary meaning 
of Fa-ra is “motion from the near,” as ma-ra means “ motion from 
the here.” It will be seen at once that these two meanings may pre~ 
sent many points of contact. We have pointed out, in a former chapter, 
the many coincidences of the roots ya-p- Sanscrit Ari, and Fa-p- San- 
scrit wri (above, § 285, and elsewhere). The investigation, on which 
we are about to enter, will render it probable that they are, after all, 
only by-forms of the same root Fa, the former representing the guttural, 
the latter the labial element of the initial digamma. We have already 
discussed so thoroughly the secondary meanings of these roots, that it 
will only be requisite in this place to collect the forms in which they 





* The Etym. M. connects paptus directly with udpn = xeip—pdptus 6 udp vas ‘wal 
eléws 7d addnbés. See Lobeck, ‘Pyyatixdyv, p.8. With this view we might compare 
the Latin mani-festus. 
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occur. With meanings intimately connected the guttural element 
appears in yeip, ya-pis, xap-os, aip-civ, Ed-eiv, grei-fan, yéev-ew, can-is, 
hin-than, hand ; the labial in vin-star, fan-gen, fin-ger, wéu-we, pan 
chan, five ; and both elements in ¢van, gpan, xiwv, hun-d. In the sense 
of seeing and taking, borne by /a by itself, and occasionally with an 
additional Fa subjoined, we have (-Aé¢-1w, 3-Aa-1-Tw, y-av-Kos, y-Ay~ 
vm, &c. In the sense of willing or wishing, also borne by -/a, we have, 
from the guttural element, 0¢-A-ew for €Aciv, as Oadacoa from cd\acca= 
ddacca, &c, And here the compound of -/a, -ra, with the second 
root, presents a most remarkable contact to the same combination with 
the first ; for as we have yev-ro, han-d, &c., in connexion with éAciv, 
so we have @ev-ap, “ the hollow of the hand,” in connexion with 6¢A-w, 
and manus, “the hand,” in connexion with papy=yeip (Schol. Venet. 
Iliad XV. 37, whence ev-paprs=evxepys) ; and the words Oépos, GepiCa, 
express the idea of “ smoothness,” ‘‘ cutting down that which is sticking 
up” (namely, standing corn), just as these same ideas are conveyed by 
the more general words uav-pds, d-pa-Ads, and a-ua-w (above, § 218). 
Finally, it will appear that as the root /a or ra by itself, or with the 
suffix Fa, expresses motion in general, and particularly the emotion of 
desire, so the first and second elements under the forms ma, and sa or 
tha, with or without the suffix Fa, express the very same ideas— 
motion in general, and desire in particular; as will appear from an 
examination of the verbs paw and @vw; and thus it will be seen, that 
the ideas of will or desire, when expressed by verbs (with the exception 
of PovAoua:, which is a totally different case), are resolvable into pro- 
nominal elements or words significant of position, just as we have 
shown in the case of racas and éxa (§ 275). 


451 We begin with Aaw, which means not only “to wish,” but 
also “to take,” and “to see.” How Acw can signify both “to have,” 
and “to want,” has been already explained on general principles 
(§ 53), and the analogies of capio and cupio, havere and habere, gestire 
and gerere, are also so many illustrations of it in this particular case ; 
it will be recollected too that wAcovéxrys, mAeovexteiv, weovetia, imply 
not only having more, but covetousness or desire to possess more (see 
Herodot. VII. 149, 158, VIII. 112). The two meanings, “take” and 
** see” will cause no difficulty to any one who recollects that the German 
tragen, “to carry,” and trachten, “to look at,” are by-forms of the 
same root, and that percipere, “ perceive,” is formed from capio, “ take.” 
The connexion of “looking at,” and “longing for,” is obvious, and the 
German word sehnsucht, which expresses an earnest desire, is an in- 
stance of it, ‘These meanings, “see,” “take,” and * wish,” run through 
a large class of words containing some modification of the root Aa-, by. 
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a series of transitions perfectly similar to those we have remarked in 
the words belonging to the root ya-p-, and the transitions may be ex- 
plained in precisely the same way by a reference to the principle of the 
association of ideas. This class is indeed a very numerous and impor- 
tant one, for it contains all the old Greek words beginning with Aqc-, 
Ae-, or At-- In the verb Adw itself, the succession of meaning is, we 
conceive, first, simply “‘ to see,” then “to take,” and thirdly, “to wish.” 
In Homer it is doubtful if it bears any meaning but the first. In the 
Hymn to Mercury (v. 360), where we have aieros of aw, it evi- 
dently means “seeing.” The word occurs twice in the description of 
the cloak of Ulysses (Odyss. XIX. 229), where it is rather uncertain 
whether it means “to hold,” or “to look at.” Either meaning would 
suit the context; Passow takes the latter; we incline to the former, 
The words are as follows: 


‘J , , , wv 4 e 

€v TpOTEpoict TOdETot KYW EXE Toikthov €\ov 

, , , ‘ ‘ , ef 

acraipovra Adwv To bé OavpaCecxov aravres 

e e , w e A Ul ‘ > , 

ws of ypvcen Ovtes, O pév AGE veBpov anayyxur, 

aitap o éxduyéew pepaws nowaipe mwodecow. : 
We think the last two words favour the former interpretation: ¢ xvwv 
eye Tov veBpov év mpotépoic: modest, Adwy av’Tov adomaipovta, 
° A s w > ld - 4 Ld . 
o be veBpos nomapev ev wodeoot tov kuvos. A curious confirmation 
of this view is furnished by the relation between the name of Lais and 
her symbolical monument: Paus. II. 2, 4: ragos Aaidos, @ dy Aéawa 
ériOnpa €or Kpiov Exovca év Tots Tpotépois Tociy, 


452 The words connected with Adw, in the sense of “seeing,” are 
B-A\érw, Aeveow, y-Ajvyn, y-hav’oow, Aaumpos, and Aevkos. Hesychius 
quotes Acvoe: (BrACWer, Oewpyoer) apparently as the future of Ad@ in 
this first sense; we might conclude that it is merely a mistake for 
Aev’ooe:, because in the next article he explains Aevoere by opare, PdE- 
mere; but it appears from the Scholiast on Homer, that Aristarchus 
considered it a future (see Alberti’s note, 19). From the forms ¢7o- 
Aav-w = do-Aa-u-Bdvw, B-érw, and Ac&Veow, we are inclined to infer 
that the root was generally strengthened by the element Fa, that is to 
say, there is a secondary root Aa-F- (formed of this root and the suffix 
Fa), which enters into the words in question: if so, Ae¢Fw bears the 
same relation to Aevoow, that AaFas, another word of the same family, 
bears to Aevs, its synonym, and is related to (-Aérw just as AaFas is 
related to the Latin /apis. The same may be said of y-Aavoow, Aap~ 
mpos, and A€vKes, 


453 The suffix Fa also accounts for the labials which so often ap 
pear in words of this family bearing the second signification “to take.” 
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Thus we have Aa-~-Gave (where the » is an euphonic insertion by way. 
of anusvara, as in \a-y-mpds), Aaw-d(w, Aap-voow, Aav-pa, KaBipwOos, 
and drokatw. We regard Acy-w, “to pick up,” “select,” “take one 
by one,” “utter articulate and continuous words,” and its derivative 
Aéxos (properly, ““a bed made up of gathered or picked leaves”); the 
by-form A¢o-yn, “a speaking place,” for A¢y-cKn (above, § 219), Adoxw, 
Adkxw, “to speak,” adodéoyns, “a great speaker ;” also Aa-y-y-dvw, “to 
receive by lot,” and its substantive Aayos; and Aafopa, “ to take hold 
of,” as containing the same root differently modified. 


454 A word more nearly connected with AaFw, Aa-y-f-dve, 
though we are not accustomed to view it in that light, on account of 
the 8 which is prefixed, is B-Aadrrw, with its derivatives B-AaBn, &c., 
which are perfectly analogous to Aa@y, &c. Another reason for our 
disregarding the connexion between (-Adwrew, AGFw, and AauBave, 
is, that we attend only to the derived sense of the former word, and 
disregard its proper and original meaning. The word (-Adx-7w does 
unquestionably imply, in many cases, a certain degree of harm or mis- 
chief, but even where it bears this sense, it is a sort of hinderance or 
accidental harm, some mere pain or loss, that is denoted, and never an 
injury of that kind which can cause resentment (see Butler's VIIIth 
Sermon). In fact, this distinction is frequently pointed out in the best 
Greek writers. In the following passage of Thucydides, for instance 
(I. 71), where the Corinthian ambassador says to the Spartans: oieoe 
THv yovyiav ov TovTas Tay avOpwrwv Ext mreloTOV apKéiv, of av TH 
pev mapackery Sixaia mpdcowot, TH 3 yuwpn, Hv adikavTas, dyrot wor 
py éemerpevovtes, adX ext Te py AuTEW TE GAXous Kal avTol auvve- 
pevot py Brantec8a to icov véuere—the distinction between adixeto bar 
and BAdrrecGa: is clearly shown by the opposition of dixaa rpaccew 
to the one, and py Avreiv to the other. This passage is considered a 
difficult one, and has been misinterpreted, we think, by all the com- 
mentators. The meaning is: “it is not your opinion that those persons 
enjoy peace the longest who, while they act justly, show that they 
have made up their minds not to submit to injury; but you observe 
the rule of non-interference, i. ¢. you are strictly neutral or impartial, on 
the principle of not hurting others and of avoiding the inconveniences 
to which reprisals would subject you.” For the py BadwrecOa: we 
may compare Aischylus, Suppl. 577: piv & apyyew ovK exw BraBns 
arep. The preposition éwi here implies a principle or condition of 
action—as in Demosthen. Philipp. Il. p. 68: reir’ otv, ei pév vpas 
Edoto didous, émt tois SiKaiow aipeisbar. The phrase to icov vépere, 


means “to act fairly or impartially to both of two parties.” Thucyd. 


Odyss. I. 195; 
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VI. 16: dorep SvetvxyotvTes ov mpocayopevoucba, ev TH Opoiw TS 
aveyécOw Kai iro Tay evTpayowvTwv ¥mepPpovoipmevos, 7 TA iva vELoV 
Ta opoia avraéiovrw— if a man treats his inferiors as equals, he has 
a right to claim the same treatment from his superiors.” Herodot. VI. 
11, and 109: @cav ra ica vepovtwr, “if the gods remain neutral.” 
Aristotle (Rhet. I. 10, p. 1368, Bekker), by defining ro aéme® as 
Brarrewv, with the addition of purpose and illegality, implies that 
Prarrew was never considered to imply an injury or anything more 
than mere pain or loss occasioned unwittingly, or by an inanimate 
object. He says—éorw by to adixetv ro Biawtew éxovta mapa tov 
vonov. It is well known that the original meaning of the word is 
“lay hold of,” “stop,” “retard,” “impede ;” as appears | from the fol- 
lowing passages. 
Homer, liad VI. 38: 
innw yap of atuCopevw mediowo 
oC» évit BraVevte pvpive—, “caught in.” 


a@\\a w tovye Oeot BAawrove: cerev0ov— 
* stop him from his journey.” On which Eustathius remarks: BAam- 
TEV, Kupiws TO EumTodiCew Tov TpEXoVTA. 


JEschyl. Agamemnon, 118: 

Bockopevot Aayivav, €pikupova peppati, yevvay 

BraBevra rAorcBiwv Spopwr, 
“ stopped from running any more races,” as in Hor. IV. Carm. VI, 34: 
“ Deliz tutela Dez fugaces Lyncas et cervos cohibentis arcu,” i.e, “ sise 
tentis in fuga, dum eos sagittis transfigit” (Orelli), 
Sophocles, Electra, 696 : 

étav oé tis Oewy 

Branrrn, duvair’ av ovd’ av loyuvov gpuyeiv, 
‘* Whenever any god stops one’s flight, the best runner cannot cas off" 
Ajax, 455 : 

el b€ Tis Dewy 

Bramrot, Piya 7 av ye Kaxos mE Kpeiccova, 
“Tf any one of the gods were to stop the pursuer.” 

We do not consider the word Bpaya:, which is mentioned by 
Hesychius (Spayar, ovddaPeiv) as a synonym for PAdWa:, and which 
certainly is very like it in sound, to be connected with this root, 
Bpa@ya:, as Buttmann has remarked, is connected with u¢prrw, just as 
Barak is with padakes ; paprre is derived from papn = xeip, and the 
same root is found in evsapys, a synonym for evyepys. The-word 
papyye: (=AauBaver Hesych.) is, perhaps, as Alberti supposes, a ors 
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ruption for zaprrw. We do not look upon 6-pafevs as connected with 
Bpavac: it is derived, as we have elsewhere surmised, from the pafdos, 
which was the umpire’s mark of distinction. 


455 In the word Xela, “a booty,” “that which is taken,” also Anis, 
Dor. Aais, the connexion with Aaw need hardly be pointed out: A:owy and 
Aooy are by-forms (see Hesychius). The common name for the lion, 
AéFov, “the seizing animal,” clearly belongs to this second class of the 
family of words into which the root AaF- enters. The digamma in this 
name is preserved in the German Lowe, old German Lev. We have 
stated above (§ 282), that xapwv is another name for the lion, and that 
it means “the roaring beast.” That the lion should have two names is 
not at all wonderful. ‘Of every thing in nature,” says Bopp (Annals 
of Oriental Literature, p. 26), “of every animal, of every plant, speech 
can seize only one quality, in order to express the whole by it. The 
elephant is called in Sanscrit dantin (nominative dant?) from its teeth, 
or dvirada (endued with two teeth), or from his trunk serving him as 
a hand, he is called hastin or karin (nominative hasti, kari); from his 
habit of taking water in his trunk and then drinking when he pleases, 
he is called dvipa (twice drinking). Were the Sanscrit to express all 
these qualities of the elephant by one word, it would be obliged to join 
all those mentioned together, and to add a great number of others. 
The serpent is called from his motion sarpa or pannaga, going not 
with feet (from pad foot, na not, and ga going); or uwraga, going upon 
the breast. Besides many other names, the serpent has also in Sanscrit 
that of pavandsana, wind-eating.” In a passage of the Nalus (XX. 
clok. 1), khé-charah, “going in the air,” is used as a name for “a bird,” 
but the etymology is indicated in the comparison: achirén’a aticha- 
krama, khé-charah khé charann iva, “he passed by [the rivers &c.] 
rapidly, like an air-farer faring in the air.” Besides this it may be 
mentioned that cervus is nothing but xépeFos, “the horned animal,” that 
lobster, clubster, or clubstart (=clubtail), is the English name, not merely 
for a thick-tailed shell-fish, but also for the stoat, an animal with a tuft 
on his tail (Quarterly Rev. Vol. LVII. p. 90), just as atAoupos = aioAov- 
pos and cxiovpos refer to the striped (aio\os Spaxwy conveys the same 
idea; see above, §$ 97) or thick tails of the cat and squirrel, that 
d\wrn€ appears from the Sanserit word /épdea to signify “ the carrion- 
eater” (the other Sanscrit name for the fox, /émaga, means “ hairy”), 
that the dog is called “the taker,” canis, hund, &c., in all languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family (above, § 269), and so on (see Varron. 
p- 116). In AaFas, lapis, the idea of taking up is clearly implied, for 
the idea of “‘a stone” is that it is something detached and moveable, 


TT 
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and, if we are right in supposing that A¢yw also belongs to this root, it 
is an encouragement to the supposition that A@Fas belongs to it also, 
when we find Aéyw, Aoyadnv, &e., especially applied to the picking and 
placing of stones. This etymology is much confirmed by the fact that 
the Sanskrit ¢i/@ fem. ‘‘a stone,” is manifestly of the same origin as 
cila to “glean,” and ¢ilam neut. “a gleaning of the ears of corn.” 
The oldest walls in Greece, especially those which are called Cyelopian, 
were formed of picked stones, which were adjusted together without 
cement as they happened to fit, the intervals between the larger blocks 
being filled up with smaller stones. . Hence the idea of selection, of 
placing the small with the great, became identified with that of a stone, 
and it was customary to speak proverbially of such arrangements, with- 
out alluding to the word A‘@os. Thus Sophocles says (Ajaw, 158): 

Kai ToL opiKpol peyaAwv Xwprs 

cparepov ripyov pupa médovrat 

peta yap peyadwv Baos aor av 

kal péyas opboi0’ vod pixporépwr, 

aX ov duvarov Tous avonrous 

TOoUTwY yvwpas mpodidackew. 
The last line shows that the chorus is reciting a proverb, like the 
Italian: 

Duro con duro 
Non fa bon muro*, - 

It is very strange that all the commentators have failed to perceive 
this obvious interpretation, which is confirmed by a passage in Plato, 
Legg. p. 902 dD: ov pny ovdé xvBepyytais ovdé orparnyor ovd' olkovd= 
pow ovd av Tick mohiTiKois vd GAAwW THY TOLOVTwY ovdErt Xwpis Tav 
OAtywv Kal ok pov moka peyaka® ovoe yap avev opikpov TOUS 
peyadrous dacw oi AMorAoya AiMous eb Ketcba. Of the change of the 
vowel in Aiwry, Acwoy, and AiMos, we shall have further examples in 
the third set of words from this root. 





* If we might adopt the quaint style of the sixteenth century, the proverbial tone 
of the whole passage might be given thus: 
* Great without small 

Make a bad wall; 
For the help of the great 
Makes the little go straight 
And the nobles endure 
With the aid of the poor. 
But wisdom may preach— 
She never will teach 
These maxims of good 
To the minds of the rude.” 


? 
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456 Of raw, in the sense of “to wish,’ we have the following 
forms, Aw, Avs, Af, Aw@vT:, and the optative A€wps (Hesych.), also the 
reduplicated forms A:-AaieoBa: (=eriOupetv, dpéyer Oar, omevdew. Hesych.) 
and Ai-Ae? (= POove?, érPupe?. Hesych.); Aicoouar and Airopua: likewise 
belong to this root ; for their form compare the words Aeon and AiBos. 
Another form is Arya(e: (= érOupe? Hesych.), with which may be com- 
pared y-Aiyoua. To these we may add Aimrw, AeAppévos, and Any 
(=é2:Ovpia Hesych.), which appears to have the same origin with the 
Latin libet and libido. We do not consider the quantity of the first 
syllable as any objection to our classing A:uzos and A:rapys in this set of 
words. We have seen all through the words derived from AcF- in all 
three significations an indiscriminate use of the vowels a, ¢, 1. This 
has taken place on account of the connecting vowel being short, and 
the root being terminated by a digamma, which has been represented 
in the derived words by a great variety of substitutes. The length- 
ening of the syllables A:w- and A:- may perhaps be indicative of a lost 
guna in the words Aurapys and Ayos. At all events, this is 4 more 
satisfactory account of A:raprs than the old explanation azo tov Xiav 
mapeiva:, or than connecting it with A:tapos, as Passow has done. It 
- must be allowed, however, that Passow’s explanation is defensible: the 

connexion, which he points out, between the meanings of A:wapos and 
-hirapne is sufficient to establish a relationship between the words, and 
Aurapos (which is often applied to bright, shining substances) may very 
well be derived from AaFw in its first sense, just like Aevxds. If this is 
the case, we must suppose the difference of quantity to have arisen 
from one of those accidents in language which cannot be properly 
accounted for by any causes known to us. 


457 Before we proceed to consider @édw and BovAopa:, it will be 
necessary to investigate the words aiyAn, ayAads, and a@ya\d\w, which 
Passow assigns to this root. A careful investigation will show us 
how far this is the case. The first of these words has excited some 
interest from an ingenious attempt which was made some years since 
to give a new meaning to it in the Philoctetes of Sophocles (v. 816). 
The passage runs as follows: 

"Y xv odvwwas adans, "Yave 8 adyéwv, 
evans ypiv EdOos 

evaiwy, evatwv wvak* 

Oppact 8 dvtéxos Taye atyhav 


a ‘ ~ 
@ TETATAL Tavup, 


In the Rheinisches Museum (for 1828, p. 125, translated in the Philo- 
Tr2 
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logical Museum, I. p. 468), Welcker has endeavoured to prove from 
Bekker’s Anecdota (p. 354), from Hesychius, and from Pollux, ‘that, 
in the passage of Sophocles just quoted, aiyAn signifies a band which 
Sleep was begged to continue holding before the eyes of the slumbering 
hero. Ina subsequent paper (Rheinisch. Mus. for 1833, p.454, note 3) 
he made some additional remarks on the same subject, of which it may 
be as well to give a translation. ‘It had been overlooked that in 
Epicharmus and in Sophocles himself avyAy signifies a glittering band 
to adorn the arm or leg; why then should it not signify an ornamental 
band in general, and, in poetic language, the band which sleep lays 
upon our eyes? As it is settled that aiyAn signifies a band, we need 
no confirmation from works of art, and indeed there are none, to justify 
the simple, but beautiful and figurative use of the word by Sophocles ; 
otherwise Githe too has expressed himself obscurely and unpoetically 
when he says in his Faust : 

Irrthum, las los der Augen Band, 

‘Error, release their bandaged eyes,’ 
and in the second part: 

Leise bist du nur umfangen, 

Schlaf ist Schale, wirf sie weg. 

‘Lightsome bonds detain thee captive: 

Sleep’s a blindfold; cast it off!’ 
Even the expression Avew opbadrpov, Brépapa, leads us at once to this 
image. There is also a passage in Pindar which is restored for the first 
time to its proper beauty by the explanation of a’yAy which I have 
pointed out. He expresses (Pyth. III. 73) his wish to land in Sicily, 
and bring Hiero, at the same time, health and the comus: ac@Awv 
Ilv0iwv atyAav orepavurs. In another passage he designates the song of 
victory itself as a wreath (Pyth. XII. 5); here, however, he mixes it 
up as a Tenia in the wreath obtained by Hiero (Olymp. III. 6, 12); 
not indeed Avédiav pitpav xavaynda merowrpevav (Nem. VIII. 14); 
but as a golden band, because the song is Doric. If we compare the 
remarkably various and pleasing images, which Pindar uses when 
speaking of his odes, we shall hardly give up the view above mentioned 
in exchange for the prevalent idea, especially since in other places he 
calls the song of victory a Tenia (Olymp. IX. 84), as one of many 
colours (/r. inc. 67). Nay, we must rather consider that in the very 
similar passage (O/ymp. TX. 13) the same idea is conveyed by the word 
xoopos. On the Teniw, see Annali del Instit. Archeol. Tom. 1V. 
p- 381.” It appears to us, that though Welcker’s interpretation of the 
passage in Sophocles is characterized by his usual ingenuity, there are 
serious objections to it, and that he has proved nothing except that 
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aiyAn may signify a glittering band, just as it might describe any 
other brilliant and splendid decoration. One great objection to the 
application of this sense of avyAn to the line of the Philoctetes, is, that 
in the other two passages in Sophocles where this word occurs it mani- 
festly bears a different signification. In the Wd. Tyr. 207: 
Tas TE mupopopous 
*"Apremidos aiyhas, Evy ais 
Avki dpea Sigooer— 
the word refers to the two torches with which Artemis is represented 
on ancient coins. In the Antigone, 610: 
aynpe S€ ypove Suvacras Katéxes "Odtprov 
Mappapoecoay atyhav, 

the epithet shows clearly enough that ayy implies nothing but the 
splendour and brightness of the abode of the gods. It might be 
thought that this last passage is a sort of confirmation of Welcker’s 
opinion, and that pappapceccav aiyAnv refers to the band of snow 
with which Olympus is capped; but this cannot be: uappapos was 
not used in Sophocles’ time to signify a white stone more than any 
other bright, polished stone. The word popoes, which, as Déderlein 
‘justly remarks (Lat. Syn. und Etym. II. p. 81 note), is connected 
with pappaipw, is used as an epithet to earrings in Iliad XIV. 183. 
Od. XVIII. 298, and it is certainly not hinted in either passage that 
the stones in the earrings were white. Besides, a poet, so full of 
taste and art as Sophocles, would never have expressed such an allusion 
in so frigid a manner. Our chief objection to Welcker’s interpretation 
of the Philoctetes, is this, and we think it is decisive: we can gather 
from the context that Sophocles intended to use the word in its 
primitive sense. The chorus says afterwards (847) in a parenthetical 
way—dAens Umvos écOdes “sleep in the sunshine is good for our 
purpose,” 7. ¢. because it is very sound. If this was a common opinion, 
it was natural enough for the chorus to pray that sleep would keep 
before the eyes of Philoctetes the light of the sun (atyAn) which was 
spread over them and prevented him from waking. That aiydn refers 
to the brilliant light of the sun in particular may be gachener from 
the hints of the lexicographers. Anecd. Bekkeri, p. 354: «al 4 Ovcia 
8€ 4 Umép Tov KataxAvopov eis Acddovs anayouévn alyAn éxaderro 
. (it will be recollected that the Delphian god was also the god of the sun) 
GANA Kat 4 ce\nvyn. Hesychius has the following articles: AiyAanp. 
6 ’AokAymos (because he was the son of Apollo). AtyAns Xadpires. 
mbavas éyeveakoynoav tas Xapitas, AtyAns xali “Hdiov, émet ras 
Xdpitas Aapmpas €ivat de?, and Ai yAntny. émiQerov *AroAAwvos, 


where Toup quotes Apollon. Rhod. IV. 1716: 
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> ‘ A 30h ” ” a 
aryAntyy Bev EVOKOTOU ELVEKEV avyAns . 


MotBov xexropevor 


Let us add a remark which we think is also of some importance. It 
cannot have escaped any one that all writers are apt to plagiarize 
from themselves. Now, although we are told that Sophocles pub- 
lished the Philoctetes 31 years after the Antigone, it cannot be be- 
lieved that he never read the latter again: the beautiful chorus, from 
which we have just quoted (1. 583 foll.), must have been constantly 
in his mind, and we have no doubt was present to his memory when 
he wrote the lines in the Philoctetes which we have been discussing. 
A line or two before pappnapdeccay aiy\av the following passage occurs 
(600) : 

voy yap éeoxdrtas vmép 

pilas 6 térato aos év Oidirov Sopow K. 7. A. 
It will readily be understood what train of thought led him to substi- 
tute for 6 réraro dos in the one passage the perfectly synonymous 
aiyhav & rérara which we find in the other, and how the aiyAn, which 
occurs so shortly after in the Antigone, became mixed up in the same 
sentence in the Philoctetes. 


458 To return, however, from this digression, which has little to 
do with the etymology of avy\n (and that is the point we have now to 
discuss), we agree with Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 40. p. 97) in classing 
aiyky among the derivatives from dw, or as it should be written, FaFo. 
The labials may be recognised in Favonius and vapor, and perhaps also 
in pdos=aFos =FaFos: compare the Sanscrit bha-ca-n-t with dws, 
dwres (above, § 257). The p in vap-or as well as in the cases of a 
similar insertion which he mentions (note 14): dpa, dpamerys: Baw, 
Ociarw; péAos, MeATw ; KEipw, Caro, KapTos ; KOIOS, KdATrOS ; Aas, lapis ; 
xXaw, capio; tpéw, trepidus; mwepovn, wopmrn; luo, lupercus; are all, 
we think, to be explained in the same way. The other words con- 
nected like aiyAy with aw are as follows—aiw, avyr, aipa, ayp, allyp, 
ailw, aidicow, wstus, aiodos, wstas, aicow, aif (genitive dixos), aig 
(genitive aiyos), and aiyis. In all of these we find the cognate ideas of | 
blowing, flaming, shining, flickering, moving rapidly. That these 
ideas are related to one another and to those of “ blowing,” or “the 
motion of the air,” and of “ light” or “ brightness,” is clear from a com= 
parison of flare with flagrare ; of pavdros with feliz, faustus (above, 
§ 152); of Aev-xos with Jev-is ; from the various meanings of micare and 
“light ;” and from the two uses of xara@vocow in Pindar (Pyth. IV. 
83. V. 11). We have shown above that the stem Aa- or Aa-F-, which 
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enters into words bearing all these meanings, primarily signifies only 
motion in general. 


459 To this class of words then, we agree with Lobeck in referring 
the first syllable of ai-y-An, “the light of the sun ;” and we entertain 
no doubt that @yadAAw and a@yAaos are derived from it: that ayAaos, at 
least, is, appears from the fact that "AyAaiy, one of the Graces, was 
called by Hesiod by the same name as her mother AtyAn (Senec. de 
Benefic. I. 111.). We consider the ending to be a formation of the 
pronominal root Fa, under the form ga, with the element -/a, which we 
have discussed above, and we proceed to show that whether it appears 
a8 ye-Adw, oé-as, E-An, or d-y-Aa-os, it conveys the same general notion 

of light or brightness. In Latin the ideas of “shining” and “ laughter” 
are mixed up with one another: renideo “ to throw back light,” a by- 
form of miteo, is connected in meaning, perhaps in origin, with rideo, 
as is proved by the following passages (quoted by Déderlein, Lat. Syn. 
und Etym. Il. p. 73). Catullus XX XIX. 15: 
Renidere usquequaque te nollem 
Nam risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 

Tacitus, Annal. IV. 60: Tiberius torvus aut falsum renidens 
vultu, and Acron ad Hor. Carm. II. 18,2: Nidor a nimio odore dic- 
tum, seu risu, unde et renideo. That the much spoken of rovriwv 
kupatwy avypOuov yéhacpa of JEschylus (Prom. 90) refers to the infini- 
tude of glittering spangles which one may observe on the sea when a 
gentle breeze is passing over it in sunny weather, must, we think, have 
struck every reader of taste. It is well known too, that in modern 
French the epithet riant or “ smiling” is constantly used in speaking of 
landscapes, &c., and the phrases “a cheerful prospect,” &c., are not un- 
common among ourselves. The following glosses from Hesychius are 
conclusive in favour of the opinion that the ideas of merriment and 
brightness are included in the word yeddw. Tédav. avyyy yriov. Teé- 
Aetv. Adurew, avOciv. There is no occasion to read here FéAav, as Toup 
proposes (Vol. III. pp. 400, 473), any more than in BéAa. Aros Kal 
avyn iro Aaxwvev, or in “Edy. yriov aidaia 4 avyy (Timeus); the 
y, 8, and aspirate in these words represent the digamma, as does also 
the o in cédas, cedjvn. In the word yaArvn the leading idea is that 
of the sunshine or brightness which invariably accompanies fine weather 
in the East; the same idea of brightness accounts for the other meaning 
given to this word by Hesychius: TaAnvy. ro émirodaCov év rH peTad- 
Acia TOU apyvpov ywvevouévov. The idea of shining whiteness is con- 
veyed also by the word yada “milk,” and by the Sicilian word yéAa 
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(Lat. gelus, gelu) “frost,” which acaitatte to Lennep (ad Phalarid. 
Ep. 106. p. 308) is alluded to in the following gloss of Hesychius: 
Kieran. peyyos, avyy, pws, taxvn, duiydn, where Ruhnken (ad Tim. 
p- 96) reads Beiin, The Reviewer of Niebuhr’s History of Rome 
(quoted by Giller, de Situ et Origine Syracusarum, p. 150) supposes 
that the Sicilian river Gela was so called from its coolness. We enter- 
tain a different opinion. When we remember that the city Gela was 
founded by the Rhodians (Thucyd. VI. 4), who were near enough to 
the Triopian promontory to be influenced by the Triopian religion; 
that the Triopian rites were at an early period introduced into 
that city (Herod. VII. 153); that one of the Triopian deities was 
Apollo (Herod. I. 144); that an ancestor of Gelon, one Telines of the 
island of Telos, was Hierophant of the Triopian rites (Herod. VIII. 
153), and that this office remained in the family (Bickh, ad Schol. 
Pindar. p. 314); finally, that the Athenian priest-tribe was called 
Tedcovres* (Arnold’s Thucydides, Vol. I. p. 659), and that the patron 
god of the old Athenians was “AwéA\wyv mwatpwos, considered as the 
sun-god (pact twes "AOnvaiovs aitoxBovas Piva: Kal rovTw yoveas Eyew 
Tyjv cat “Hrtov, ds 6 aires €orw’Arod\d\ou; Scholiast. in Plat. Huthy- 
dem. p. 369 Bekker); we cannot doubt that the city and river Gela, 
as well as the two kings Gelo and Hiero, owed their names to their 
connexion with the Triopian worship of the bright sun-god. On the 
whole, then, ai~y-An =Fa-y-An or pa-yé-An (for the change of place in 
the semivowel see above, § 116 and elsewhere) is a word strongly 
expressive of bright, shining light, and is particularly employed to 
signify the sun. 


460 It is worthy of remaik, that, as the latter of the two elements 
which go to make up ai-yAn, refers not only to “light,” but also to the 
sense of “seeing,” as in Aadw and (-Aérw ; so the first part of the word 
expresses not only “light” or “ brightness,” but also “ speaking” (4-1, 
ai-vw), and by association “hearing” (aiw; above, p. 80). The con- 
nexion between “light” and the faculty of “seeing” is sufficiently 
obvious: without ¢ws there could be no dys (Plato, Respubl. VI. 
p- 507 p). The ideas of “speaking” and “light” both belong to the 
more general one of manifestation. The etymological connexion of the 
words expressing them has been shown by A. W. Schlegel (in an article 
in the Indische Bibliothek, Vol. IL. p. 284). Compare the Sanserit root 
bhaé “to shine” with the Latin and Greek /a-ri, pn-pi “to say.” The 





* Those who read TeAéovres, must remember the gloss in Hesychius, TéAea, 


TéX\ea, 
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inflexions of the latter = in its Doric form, are perfectly identical 
with those of the Sanscrit 444: thus we have 


bha-mi pa-pi 
bha-si pa-ci 
bha-ti a-ti 
bha-mas pa-pés 
bha-tha pa-té 
bha-nti pa-vti. 


The Greek ¢ai-vw “to shine” bears the same relation to da-m, that 
ai-v does to the Latin aio or the Greek fu. In the sense “light” we 
have the Sanscrit dds and the Greek gaos. Although the root bhé 
itself never signifies “to speak,” we have with that signification the 
root bhash, which bears the same relation to it that hrish does to hri 
(above, § 288). Thus, we have bhdshaté=loquitur ; bhasha=loquela, 
dialectus ; bhdshitam =sermo ; bhashyam =commentarius ; dvi-bhashin 
=bilinguis, interpres ; abhi-bhasha=allocutio ; abhi-bhashin = alloqui 
solitus, &c. A writer in Blackwood’s Mag. Feb. 1840. p. 208, com- 
pares the following cognate words, which signify “light” and “ sound” 


respectively : 


clarus KAX€os 
dim dumb 
swart surdus* 
lauter. loud. 


461 In the dualism of the Greek mythology the Goddess of the 
Moon appears as the sister of Phoebus. Her name in connexion with 
this worship is oe-Asj-vn, which is in fact only another form of y-Ay-vy.- 
Compare mpovcedciv, mpovyedciv, and their probably original form 
mpooFekew (Buttmann, Lewilogus, II. p. 159). In the Latin language 
we have the shorter form which contains only the element Ac-F-: com- 
pare Lii-na, lii-c-s, with ce-Ajvn, dev-kos. We find a similar abbre- 

_Viation in the Latin Jac-t- “ milk,” i. ¢. “ white liquid,” compared with 
the Greek ya-Aa(-«-r) (above, § 212). Whenever in cognate lan- 
guages synonymous words exhibit the same root, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a prefix, we may generally conclude that the longer 
form is of later introduction, the additional syllable, which is generally 
of pronominal origin (§ 213), being prefixed for the sake of greater 
emphasis or distinctness. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
words 8-\ér-w, y-Aav-xos, which exhibit the labial and guttural ele- 





* In Pliny, H. N. XX XVII. 5, we find surdus color for “ faint,” “ dull :” with which 
we may compare the meaning claimed for dufdds, above, § 218. 
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ments respectively of the pronominal ae are more recent than’ 
the simpler derivatives from the root Ae- or AeF-. To return, then, to 
this shorter form, we have the three meanings “to see,” “to take,” and 
“to wish,” expressed by one word AaFw. At a subsequent period the 
root Fa was prefixed to that word, and different modifications of it 
were employed to express the same three different meanings. For the 
first sense “to see,” we have G-\ér-w, y-hav-cow, and for the cognate 
idea of light, we have PéAa, yéda, cédas, and é\y. For the second 
meaning “‘ to take,” we have @-Aan-rw, yév-ro (Iliad VIII. 43, XIIT. 
241, XVIII. 476), édciv, and for the cognate word “hand” we have 
0év-ap (for the v compare Aleman’s xév-ro for xéAero: Eustath. p. 658, 
29). And for the third meaning “to wish,” we have the common 
word $¢A-, which, with the @év-ap just mentioned, bears the same 
relation to oé-as, €-deiv, that the equally common @adacca does to the 
older form caAacca (Kin ad Greg. Cor. p. 300), and to odAos, cadeva, 
caaccw, ads, &c., still used by the best writers. We think Zadapiv-s, 
as the name of an island, is also connected with @atacca; so also 
cadaccopedwv in Aleman’s Ionics a minore: 
"Ive caraccopédoic’, av ato pacbav 
pirrev paris yadtaonvoyv Medéprav, 

as emended by Porson (Gaisford’s Hephastion, p. 337). The labial 
element of the original digamma is still preserved in the Latin vdJo. 


462 Before we proceed to investigate the origin of BovAopa, it 
will be proper to inquire how far, in its actual use by the best writers, 
it agrees with or differs from Oéd, or rather é-0é\w, as the word is _ 
written by the Epic poets, by Pindar, and, with the exception of 
phrases like ei 0éAe:s, by the prose-writers in general. 


463 Buttmann says (Levilog. I. p. 26), “while é0é\, which is 
beyond all comparison of more frequent occurrence, is the most general 
expression for eilling ( Wollen), but especially expresses that kind of 
willing in which a purpose (Vorsatz) is included, and therefore the 
willing which it is, or appears to be, in one’s own power to execute ; 
Aovropar, on the other hand, is altogether limited to that kind of willing 
in which the wish and the disposition are either alone, or at least 
especially signified. Hence, it expresses the being ready and willing 
(Bereitwilligkeit) to do a thing which does not depend on oneself: for 
example, Iliad XXIV. 226: 

el b€ por aica 
TeOvapévar mapa vyvew ‘Ayasav XarKoyerwvov, 
Bovropat, 
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Similarly it is used of a woman who can only act according to the will 
of others; Od. XV.21: xeivov Bovrdetat oikov opédXrgew Ss Kev OrvioL, 
and of a mere wish, Iliad XV. 51: wai ci wdda Bovrerar ddAy. It 
is remarkable, therefore, that while the active wish, which strives after 
its accomplishment as soon as possible, is in every other case expressed 
by €0érew (Iliad VII. 364: wavr’ éédw Sopévar. IX. 120: avy eberw 
dpéoa, &c.); PovAouce is used in this very sense of the gods only, 
for example, Jliad I. 67: ai xév wws—Bovdrcta: dvtiacas yuiv ano 
Aovyov dpiva:: and frequently thus: “Exrop: €BovAeTo Kisos dpeéat, 
Tpweccr 8é Bov\ero vixny, and so forth (17. VII. 21, XII. 174, XXIV. 
39. Od. 1V. 275; see also Iliad XI. 319, where the older editions 
had é0éde:: see Heyne). There is obviously somewhat of respect im- 
plied in this expression, because, in speaking of the higher powers in 
close connexion with the dead, we remark and mention the inclination, 
the condescension, the free-gift, which, with-them, contains the comple- 
tion in itself.” He adds, that PovAopa: is used by Homer in the sense 
of “to prefer;” but never €0éAw. We have quoted this passage from 
Buttmann on account both of his authority and of the general adoption 
of this opinion of his, though we are certain that his distinction will not 
hold any where but in Homer, and do not believe that it obtains even 
there. He is quite right in his general statement that é@é\ew means 
“to be willing,” and Povrec8a: “to wish ;” that is the distinction 
which prevails throughout the Greek writers: in his application, how- 
ever, he is not only wrong, but inconsistent. Let us turn to the 
first passage which he quotes from Homer; it is taken from Priam’s 
answer to Hecuba, when she tries to dissuade him from going to ransom 
the dead body of Hector. At the very beginning of his speech (v. 217), 
he says: py pw €0édXove’ iévar katepvxave, which means “ do not detain 
me, for I will go,” and in the passage quoted by Buttmann, he says, 
“if it be destined that I die by the ships of the Greeks, I am not 
merely willing, it is my wish: 


avTika yap pe xataxteiverev “AyiAdevs 

a@yKas éhovr’ éuov viov, ernv yoou é& épov einv® 
for I wish that Achilles would slay me, after I have taken my son in 
my arms and wept my full.” In the passage from the Odyssee it is not 
true that GovAera: implies a mere acquiescence in the will of others; 
the wise goddess Athena tells Telemachus, that it is a peculiarity of a 
woman to feel a strong attachment to her husband, whoever he may be, 
and that it is her earnest desire to further his interests as much as 
possible. Why the third passage was quoted we cannot see, for it so 
“obviously means an active though fruitless desire, and has nothing to 
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do with the Bereitwilligkeit—“the being ready and willing”—which 
he says is implied in BovAopa, It certainly is somewhat remarkable 
that BovAoua should be used by Homer in speaking of the gods, con- 
trary to the sense of the word, and the use of all other writers. One 
would think that ei/, rather than desire, would naturally be attributed 
to a superior being. We must recollect, however, that Homer's gods 
were very second-rate personages, who might under certain cireum- 
stances receive wounds from mortal men; so that we need not wonder 
if we find desire, and all other human feelings, attributed to them. In 
Demosthenes, av Oeds €0éAn, “if it be the will of God,” is a common 
phrase (see for example, Philipp. I. 42, and Herald. Animado. II. 5); 
and in Olynth. I. 23, he puts é0é\w, as applied to the gods, and fov- 
Aouva:, as applied to man, in direct opposition: dSoxe? 8 Emouye, @ avdpes 
AOnvaior, deifew ovk els paxpay, av of re Deo OéAwor Kal vets Bovanobe. 
And so we have in Plato, Legg. VII. p. 799 u: ei Oeds €0édor; and in 
Legg. U1. p. 688 u: éav Beds é0éy. There are three passages, one in 
Euripides, and two in Plato, in which €0é\o and BovAopa: are so 
directly opposed, that we cannot mistake the distinction between them 
if we would. In the Iphigenia in Aulide (v. 336), Menelaus says to 
Agamemnon : 

Bovrdopa 8é o° eFeréyEat, kat ov pyr’ opyns bro 

drotpémov tadnes, ovTe KaTaTeve Nav éyw. 

oic0 d7° éxrovdales dpyew Aavatdas mpos “Idov, 

T@ SoKetv pev ovx! ypiCwv, Te dé BovrAccBar Bédw», 

Kk. T. A. 


The two passages from Plato are as follows; Legg. IX. p. 863 B: 
noovyy...papuev...mparrew & ti wep av avtis 4 BovAnacs eOeAnon. 
Respublica, IV. p. 437 B: vi otv; rv & eyo" Suny wat wewHy Kat 
Odws tas emibupias, kat ad to €OéXEtv Kat TO BovAcoOai, ov TavTa 
Tavta cis éxeivd wy av Beins ta cidn ta viv dy dAcxXOevTAa; iov ael 
THv Tov émOupouvTos Wuxny ovy! fro épiccOar pyoes éxeivou ov av 
éemOuyy, | mpocayesOa tovTo 6 av BovAnrai oi yevérOa, Hf ad, 
Ka Scov éOédet Ti of mwopicOyva, Emwevew ToUTO mpos avTHy, womep 
Twos EpwrwvrTos, Eropeyoperny avTov THs yeveoews; In all these three 
passages it is abundantly clear that BovAopa: and BovAnois refer to the 
desire or wishing for a thing, while ¢0édw is restricted to the mere will 
or willingness. In regard to @éwy apyew in the passage from Euri. 
pides, it is evident from the perfectly similar sentence in Plato’s 
Politicus (p. 299 8), that the mere willingness or acquiescence in the 
office is implied : “ pretending to have no desire for the office, but in 
real wishes, in regard to his ambition, being perfectly willing to under- 
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Tois TOLWUTOIS a pyetv dixaioTatT’ av oTobv maoyxo kat a@rotivo:; where 
the meaning is, “he who, willingly and of his own accord, &c.,” as in 
the Protagoras (p. 335 A): drt ovw €PeAnoor Exwv eivar aroKpwo- 
pevos diadéyer8a.—* will not be willing as far as he is concerned.” 
We do not recollect one instance in the good Greek writers in which 
Bovropa: and €0éw are confused; they are as distinct in meaning and 
origin as the German correlatives wiinschen, which answers to the 
former, and wollen, which translates the latter. 


464 It is a common opinion (see Déderlein, Syn. und Etym. V. 
56, and Passow, s.v. @édw), that Bovdoua:, another form of which 
is Bodoua, bears the same relation to 6édw, that volo, volt, volebam, 
volent, do to velle, velim, and vis for velis, and that the 6 and @ 
are interchanged like @ and 6 in pyp and Oyp, and v and @ in venari 
and O@npav; it is also suggested that the change from ¢ or o to ov 
is explained by the transition from the Italian volere to the French 
vouloir. It is of course easy to add a comparison of the Teutonic roots, 
which really correspond to FeA-, but which have generally been traced 
to a nearer relationship with MovAoua; such are the Gothic ciljan, 
A. 8. vilnian, O. 8. willian, O. H. G. wellan, N. H. G. wollen, 
Engl. will. If we had no other means of proving it, this word Bovado- 
pa: alone in its relations to 6¢Aw, might serve to convince us of the 
uselessness of confining the functions of comparative philology to a 
mere juxtaposition of prima facie resemblances*. On all sides, dw 





* The comparison of Bovoua: with these Teutonic roots and with volo, and the 
reference of 0é\w to a forced Sanscrit affinity, which we find in Benfey’s voluminous 
work (Wurzellexicon, Berlin, 1839-42. I. 320, IL. 350, 328), remind us that we have 
not as yet noticed this laborious attempt to illustrate the Greek language, which made 
its appearance soon after the first publication of the present work. The fact is, that 
haying looked into Benfey’s book in 1844, we so convinced ourselves of its want of any 
thing like a real insight into the structure of language, that we have not even opened 
it since that time. It is not to be denied that his industry has been very great, and 
that he has collected an enormous mass of crude materials; we hear too, from our 
German friends, that he is a very good Sanscrit scholar ; but he exhibits no acquaint- 
ance with the higher departments of classical learning, and he deals with Greek words 
as if there were no means of distinguishing between the root and the formative affix, 
To take one example; the interesting word tdxivGos is referred to the root b=“ to 
bring forth,” and the last part confidently is identified with dv8os (“ der letzte Theil des 
Wortes ist ohne allen Zweifel dvfos :” I. p. 413). Now there are many purely Greek 
words ending in -:v§os, which is merely a formative affix of pronominal origin (above, 
§ 263). The first part of the word is therefore vax- as in the Latin vac-cinium ; and 
we recognise this in the root of bax-i{w (=veri{w, Hesych.), and in a number of Teutonic 
roots signifying softness or pliability, e. g. weiche, A.S. wake, &c. We are sure, as in 
the case of the cognate Iris, that the plant derives its name from the mythological 
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presents correspondences of signification to words containing the root 
FeA-, with which, we have seen, it has an obvious etymological con- 
nexion; whereas fovA-ona, with its two labials and heavier vowel o, 
is no less distinct etymologically from the root Fed-, than it is differ- 
ent in signification from the verb 6éw, And first, let us consider the 
lengthened form ¢0é\w. It is a well-known fact, that, in the Greek 
language, the oldest verbs were very frequently reduplicated forms of 
those in common use. Now, it has been observed, that a number of. 
verbs, which in the oldest state of the language were digammated, 
also in the old language appear with an initial ¢ in the present tense 
(for example, €éAdopa:, ééArropat, éépyw, cedouevos, cicxw ; Buttmann’s 
Ausfuhrl. Sprl. § 112, Anm. 23); which is merely a mutilated redu- 
plication (Buttmann, § 82, 3 note). To this class we refer €é\o= 
éFéAw, and consider it, on the principle mentioned just before, as stand- 
ing for the reduplicated form FeFedw. The only difference, in fact, 
between €0é\w and éédAdopua: is, that é0éw has lost only one digamma, 
and ¢éAdoua: has lost both; the preservation of the one digamma in 
€0éAw is due, we conceive, to the very common occurrence of the word 
from the earliest times. 

Again, no one can doubt that ¢dciv and &\xew are connected. 
That such is the case is obvious from a comparison of the glosses 
TéAAas, tik; "EAAiCwv, tiAkwv (Hesychius); and the Latin ello 
(all which bear the sense of €Axew), with the common uses of éAct, 
The connexion of éAxew with jAaxarn is acknowledged by every one 
who has read Buttmann’s paper on the #Aexrpov (compare «reves €AKy= 
tHpes, Phanias, Hp. 4, 5). Now Hesychius has the following glosses : 
Téryn* 0 paros wat Bappara, atpaxto: xal «réves (on the first 
part see Toup, Emendationes, IV. p. 106); TérAyia. ivy. on aOne 
xovpadia, From these we infer that there were other words connected 
with weaving and spinning also derived from €Axw ; for the change of the 
« into y is hardly worth noticing. Besides all this, we have the com- 
mon word é\yw, the primary signification of which is “to enchant,” 





personage. Now Benfey himself has seen that To:s = Fipes means primarily the curved 
rainbow (II. 302), and it is equally certain to us that in the old elementary religion 
of the Laconians, from which the legend of Hyacinthus is derived (see Miiller, Dor. I. 
p. 374, who however derives the name from the flower), the beautiful youth slain by 
the discus of Apollo is merely a type of the rainy spring, whose tender flowers are wet 
with the moisture of heaven, and which falls a victim to the powerful orb of the sun- 
god. So that the Jris or “rainbow” and the Hyacinthus or “watery flower” are 
equally symbolical of the triumphs of the great God of day. If this interpretation is 
correct, and if the explanation of idxtvOos is a fair specimen of the Wurzellexicon, (and 
we think that it is), what is the use of the book, except to show that classical scholar 
ship is still the best and safest basis of operations for the general philologer?. 
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‘to act upon by charms.” That in this sense it was‘nothing more than 
a synonym for €Ax# appears from the following considerations. The 
principal instrument in magic among the Greeks, especially for love- 
charms, was the wry-neck, ivy&, a little bird which, when fastened to a 
metal wheel and turned round like an étpaxros, was thought to have a 
Sivamis EAxrixy.. Thus Pindar says (Wem. IV. 35): tyy & Edxopar 
nTop voupynvia Ovyéuev, and Theocritus, II. 17: wyé, eAxe tv Tijvov énov 
moti dépa tov avdpa. Conversely, we find @\xew tvyya éri tm, and 
the word €Axew is sometimes used absolutely for “to entice,” just like 
GéAyo. Thus we have in Philostratus, Imagg. I. 4, p. 769: acwaCerar 
Tov Odvarov Kad@ Kal noet To Oppari Kal oiov rvov éd\xovtt, This pas- 
sage is quoted by Jacobs, Anth. Pal. III. p. 664, in a note on the 
words of Philippus: 
ws éemimepkaters pmiapa Tpiyt, viv Pidov Erkan, 
THY Kakaunv Swpy, Sous Erépois TO Bépos. 

He also cites Lysias, de Hratosth. Cede, p. 191 Bekker, where ciAxes 
‘bears a different meaning, i.¢. that of the Latin vellicare. We have 
the verb éAxw in connexion with zei#w in Plato, Resp.V. p. 458 p, and 
with this verb and xoAaxevw in VII. p. 583 D: ovKovv kal GAda évavTia 
TovVTwY éemiTHSEvpaTa Hoovas EYovTa, & KoAaKever meV tjumv THY Wuyny 
Kal EXxer ed éavta, weie & ov tovs kat omyovv petpiovs. That this 
primary notion of Ody and €Axw was connected with the idea of 
ée, AaPeiv, is shown by the tH of AnPOevres tvyy: of Aristophanes 
(Lysistr. 1110), where Pindar would have written éAxcyevo.. The 
relation between 9édyew and éAxew is farther shown by a comparison of 
the forms 9édyntpov and éAxnBpov, Oedxtixds and éAktixos, OedAxtTyp 
and éAxnTNp- 


465 We must also say something of the adjective 6édenos, which 

occurs only in the following passage of Aschylus (Suppl. 1006) : 

motapous 8, of dia ywpas 

Oércuov Tapa Yéeovow, 

TONUTEKVOL, Atmapots xeu- 

pact yaias 

TOE pEWioooVTES OvOAaS, 
where the Chorus is not speaking of the Nile (as Passow supposes), but 
of the rivers of Argolis, in opposition to the rivers of Egypt. The 
glosses of Hesychius are (1) 0éAcpov. oixtpov. jovyov. (2) Oerénws, 
novyws, oiktpas. (3) Oedepdv. Oedxtov, Kat Te Oéryov Ta Sppata emt 
kaxwoet. In the first two, we must substitute pirov, Piriws, for oik pov, 
olktpas, just as OéAntpov (“errore pro O€Axrpov,” Pors. not. MS.) is 
afterwards rendered @iArpov. The third gloss is also corrupt: we 
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must read, 0éAxr pov, Ocdxrov, &c. The other meaning, jovyoy, is 
clearly that borne by @éAcnov in the passage of Aischylus; this sense 
has been derived from @éd in much the same way as that of é«xn\os 
from éxwv, which we pointed out before (above, § 273): the word 
can hardly be compared with 7 é0édovea and volentia rura, quoted 
from Xenophon (Gicon. v. 12) and Virgil (Georg. II. 500) by Seep 
(Emend. in Suid. I. p. 285). 


466 We believe, then, that Bovroua: has no etymological con- 
nexion with é0édw. This at least we consider certain, whatever may 
be thought of the derivation we are about to propose for the former 
word. Every student is aware that there are many words in the 
Greek language which begin with the syllable Bov-. In most of these 
words it is customary to explain this prefix from a gloss in Hesychius: 
Boo. ro péya wat wodv dyror. Adkwves. Thus Bovdmia is translated 
** violent hunger,” Bovras “a big boy.” We remark, in the first place, 
that Hesychius assigns this prefix to the Laconians. We attribute no 
weight to the etymological guess-work of Plutarch (Sympos. VI. 8): ro 
pev ovv BovdAmov edoxe: peyav 4 Sypooiwr atoonpaivew Kat pahiora rap 
nui tots Aiodedor avtt tov B tHe 7 Ypwpévoiss ov yap BovdArpov, GAda 
TovAysov Oiov wOAVAMOV TaAat oOvopatouev. We believe that Hesychius 
had some good reason for attributing this prefix to the Laconians ; 
what this reason was we will endeavour to show. The Spartan youth 
were divided into classes, which bore the same names as their flocks 
and herds, that is, were called after the first objects of classification in a 
primitive state. The larger divisions were termed a@yéAa, a word gene- 
rally applied to herds of oxen; the smaller ‘Aa, a word in its ordinary 
acceptation denoting a troop of horse. There are two analogous 
adverbs corresponding to these two words, @yeAndov and iAadov, both 
used by very old writers. Now it appears that in Sparta the @yéAy 
was called Bota (=dyéAn waidwv Hesych.); and its chief was termed 
Bovayop (=ayedapyns, 6 THs ayéAns apywv wats. Adxwves. Hesych.). 
From the form Bayes, which is found in Laconian inscriptions, Béckh 
is disposed to infer that the v of Bovdyop, which is also written Boa- 
yes, represents the initial digamma of the termination (Corpus Inscript. 
Vol. I. p. 612). It appears to us, from the form ova, that the 
digamma must have belonged to the first part of the compound. 
There are two other words referring immediately to this political divi- 
sion: Bovéa, ayéAn—tetayal’ ai Bovici, avti rov Bovodar K.7.r, 
Etym. Magn., according to the admirable emendation of Hemsterhuis ; 
and cup Bovade?. vmeppaye?. Adkwves (Hesychius). It will not. be 
denied that the syllable Bov- in these words is the element of Bods. If 
so, the name given in Sparta to a body of young men was literally the 
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same as that borne by a herd of oxen, The connexion of SoFn, “the 
war-shout,” with Povs and GoFis has been mentioned above. We have 
here a transition from agricultural to political ideas, just as the step in 
that case was from agriculture to war. We have endeavoured to show 
on a former occasion that military arrangements were the basis of all 
the organization of a Doric state, so that the transition is the same 
in both cases. It might be asked whether the word cuvpfovade? means 
“to shout together,” from the one meaning, or “to herd together,” 
from the other ; from whichever of the two meanings it is derived, it 
is evidently a synonym for fone, and as such is a striking confirma- 
tion of the supposition, that the digamma appeared in BoFy. We 
recognise the same meaning in Povyaios = BoFy—yaios, “ delighting 
in battle.” That the first syllable of BovBpwors and Povrpyotis 
refers to cattle is generally acknowledged. A Povrwa:s was a boy 
of the Bova, or “ of the herd.” Now when we reflect that the olian 
form of BovAn was BorAn (THs BovAns ve Aiokéwy BoAdas tpocayopevo- 
peévns, Plutarch, Quast. Rom. p. 288), when we call to mind that we 
have in old Latin both 400 and bovo, both boarius and bovarius, both 
boatim and bovatim, and that there were two old towns on the Appian 
way, i.e. in the midst of the old Pelasgian population of Italy, one 
ealled Bola, the other Boville, and that bovile is the old Latin for an 
ox-stall, we can hardly refuse to adopt an explanation of Govan, which, 
while it accounts for BoAopa: as well as BovAopai, is consistent and 
intelligible in every other respect. Only suppose that GovAn means an 
assembly, that it is another form of Pova, which we have seen applied 
to men, and we have every point about GovAopua: satisfactorily explained. 
It may be asked, how can a word which means an assembly come to 
signify “a desire of the mind?” We might just as well ask, why 
gywv, the primary meaning of which is a place of assembly (for 
example, Iliad VII. 298), afterwards came to signify not only the 
assembly itself, but the object of a particular kind of assembly (public 
games); also a fit and proper time for anything (see Valckenaer ad 
Pheeniss. 591) ; and, finally, the violent emotions of an agitated mind 
(Thucyd. VII. 71); or, to take a case exactly in point, it might as 
well be asked, why consiliwm, which originally meant nothing but a 
coming together, just as exsilium means a going out, should not 
merely signify an assembly of men who have come together to deli- 
berate, but also bear every other sense of BovAy. This derivation 
explains a great many peculiarities about the word PovAoua:. In the 
first place, it shows us why it is a deponent verb, why it has no active 
form. We think it scarcely necessary to mention, that ovAy is ante- 
cedent to the verb: BovAouu, therefore, is properly “I am one of a 
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Bovdn,” i.e. Bovrdevw, save that PBovrevw always expresses a more de« 
cided, deliberate purpose than ovAona:, which, in its original sense, 
perhaps bore the same relation to Bovdevw, that the deponent consilior 
does to the active consulo. 


467 From such a noun as fovdy one would expect to have a verb 
Bovrdw, as from tiyy, Tysaw, and indeed, we find traces of such a verb 
in all the tenses but the present ;—thus, we have Bovdrjooua, BeBov- 
Anpat, HBovryOnv. The same sort of expectation is entertained and 
justified with regard to é0édw, the oldest form of which (as we have 
rendered probable), is Few: for we have €0edrjow, n0édnoa. We be- 
lieve the loss of the derivation syllable to have been oceasioned by the 
very common use of the present tense of both verbs; it is this tense 
alone that is employed as a mere auxiliary. With regard to the pecu- 
liarity in the augment of the aorist 7@ovdyOnv, we think Buttmann’s 
explanation is satisfactory. He observes (ad Plat. Gorgiam ed. Hein- 
dorf, p. 522), that, in verbs of cognate signification, we find analogous 
irregularities of form: thus, we have the curious futures édoua: and 
miouat, the futures formed by the diphthong ev from verbs in ew, as 
pevow, yevow,. vevow, &c. and the anomalous infinitives kvjc8a:, and 
wWijv; thus also the verbs BovAona:, Svvanar, and péAdw, which he 
remarks (Ausfihri. Spri. § 83, Anm. 8, note), have something ana- 
logous in their signification, make fovdopnv, 4BovdrnOnv, rovvdpny, 
novunOnv, nucdAov: and he conjectures that the augment may haye been 
suggested by the sound of 78cAov, which is also connected with pane in 
meaning. 


468 The use of Sov-, as an intensive prefix, may be compared with 
that of immo-, in immoxpnypvos, immouapabpov, immocédwov, imrotupia, 
immoropvos. The same idea of weight or strength is conveyed by 
the word fois in the proverb Movs éxi yAwooy, as indeed appears 
clearly from the words xparep@ oct in Theognis (815), and the 
epithet péyas, which is joined to it in Aschylus (Agamemnon 36), 


469 That the word fovves was a strange and unusual one, appears 
from the explanation which Herodotus (IV. 199) thinks proper to give 
of it, and, indeed, from the express statement of Phrynichus (p. 355, 
Lobeck). Herodotus considers it a Cyrenean word: ray vmepadac~ 
odiov ywopwv ta péeca, Ta Bovvovs Kadéover. Valckenaer thinks (ad 
Herod. 1V. 158), that it was taken by the Dorians to Sicily, and 
learned there by Aschylus, but from the manner in which it is intro- 
duced by this poet (Supplices 101) we have no doubt that he considered 
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it an African word, and used it as such, because his chorus consisted of 
African damsels. The passage, which is almost hopelessly corrupt, 
stands thus in the MSS.: itedua: pev Amiav Bovwv, capBdva & aviav 
evya Kovus ToAdAakid cumitve Fv Aaxidi. As we cannot believe that 
the second person of a verb would be inserted in the adversative clause 
to iAgoua: pév, and before éum:tvé, which is the legitimate antithesis, 
and as the last two syllables of woA-Aaxid’ seem to be suggested by the 
Aaxié: which follows, to say nothing of the feebleness of such a par- 
ticle as wo\Ad«is in a sentence expressing the visible act of the sup- 
pliants, we would read and arrange the passage as follows: 

i€ouar pev “Ariav Bow, 

kapBava & avédy evaxoov 

els mokw yeovo’ éumitva Evv raKibs 

Aworw 4 Ldovia kadimrpa. — 
In inscriptions we find evyjxoos as an epithet of protecting deities 
(Bockh, C. Z. II. p. 422). For the phrase yéovo’ avédv, we may com- 
pare Sept. c. Theb. 73: P0oyyov xXeourav. Suppl. 626: eixraia xYeovras, 
and for «is roAw yéovsa, we have Agam. 230: els médov yéovca ; 
and the whole passage, thus altered, will be strictly parallel to Pers. 
120: py mods mvOyra Kai ro Kicowov wortop avrisovroy Eccerat, 
6a; tour éxos [this xapBava avéay, i.¢. da] yuvarkomAn Os dpidros 
drvev, Bvocvos & év rémtrios wéeoy axis. But though the Cyre- 
nezans may haye been remarkable for their use of the word Movus, 
it was rightly referred to a Greek origin by the old grammarians. 
Thus, we find in the Etymologicum Magnum: Bovvis xait Bovviris, 
4 yn" eipnta Sé mapa Tovs PBovvovs* Povvol b€é ciow of VWnrol Kal 
Opwoes Kat yewr\opo: Tomo, rapa ro Baivew avw. Though we take 
the liberty of setting aside this etymology, we still think that the 
origin of this word is to be sought in the Greek language. If it means, 
as appears from all the grammarians, an elevation, it may be com- 
pared with the German Biihne. We are inclined to believe that its 
real origin may be derived from a comparison of the following glosses 
in Hesychius; (1) Bovvis. yy. Aicyvados. (2) Bouvds. orifds. Ku- 
mpi. (3) Bovvoi. Bopoit. (4) Bovaaka. Borov ovopa (read Bwrou 
with Toup, EHmendat. VI. p. 30 and 274). (5) Bo B@. ovTws 4 
Maxpis wvopafero. (6) Bad ectv, dure. Bonde. (7) Bwra€. Bados. 
qn. (8) Bwrovar. of pev Kodrwvas. of dé, To KidAatov dxovover, 
dia TO avaxeyao0a, rapa Looxwrgc?. (9) Boro. yy. (10) Bora 
puxa. tiv civ, Adxwves. (11) Bwpevor of wept rovs Bwpous, Addous 
KaAoupévous, kaToixouvtes. (12) Bav. Bovv. érdov, (13) Baviras. tovs 
ev ayp@, oi € Bovkodous, 9 aypoixous. (14) Buvnua. eipnua. (1. epupa.] 
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Aaxwves. (15) Bocopar Poroopa. érxarécopa (16) Bwornpes. 
vouets. (17) Bworpetv. Body. wade. émadeicba, From (1) we 
learn that Bovvis denotes “the earth” in general; from (2) that Bouves 
means a heap of straw, for instance, litter for an ox; from (7), (9) and 
(10), that Boros is a synonym for Sodus in the sense of yj, particu- 
larly among the Laconians (10); from a comparison of (1) with (13), 
(14), and of (4) with (7), we see that Bouris may be written Bevis, and 
conversely Swiat may be written Bovdak ; from (3) we see that Bwpds 
is a synonym from Bovvoes ; from (8) and (11) we infer that Paros and 
Bwpos may be translated, the one coAwyn, the other Aogos: now it so 
happens that both these words are used by Eustathius (ad Iliad, 
p- 880) to explain Bovvos; he says: 4 S€ koAwvyn kat Aodos av Ke= 
yorto kat Bouvos, drep “Hpodoros pév AiBiwv reEw eivai pyow, Ai\uos 
b€ Atovvoros Aéyer ST: Dirjpwv emicxwrtTE To dvona ws PapPBapov, 
Adhov yap xadovor; from (5) it appears that the island of Eubeea, 
which is signified by 7 Mdxpis (Strabo, p. 445), was called Bona: 
now we know that the name Ev@o:.e was connected with ods, either 
on account of its pastures or from the myth about Io: raya & womep 
Bods avr dAeEyeTai Tt avTpov év TH mpos Aiyaiov Tetpappevy wa- 
paria Srov crv “Iw ctexciv dacw”Emapov, xat 4 vycos amo Hs 
autys altias erxe tovto rowona (Strabo, p. 445); from (12) (16) 
we observe that ws is a form of Povs; from (6) we see that Bw- 
Ociv may stand as well for Bovadeiv = duiArciv as for BonOetv; and from 
(6), (15) and (17), we discover that the Laconians could contract 


Bon- into Bo-. 


470 We think that, after this comparison, no doubt ought to 
remain upon our minds as to the Greek origin of Movvds, as to its 
connexion with fovs, and as to its affinity with Bwucs and Burak. 
We would, in addition, point out that the connexion between the land 
and the cattle, which are used for tilling it, is immediate. There is 
indeed reason to believe that in the oldest languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family, the names of the Cow and the Earth are commutable, 
the latter being derived from the former, which was the symbol of 
fruitfulness and agriculture. (See the Indische Bibliothek, Il. p. 288, 
and Bopp’s Glossar. Sanscrit. p. 109, ed. alter.) The Sanserit gé, 
nominative gau-s (masculine and feminine) signifies “a bull” or 
“a cow.” In the feminine it also denotes “the earth.” There is 
another Sanscrit word, bié-s, which is confined to the latter meaning. 
Now it is singular, that while the Sanscrit g6, Persian ku, Frankish 
chuo, and Anglo-Saxon ci, all meaning “a cow,” agree with one of 
the Sanscrit names for “the earth,” the Greek Bois and the Latin és, 
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perfectly coincide with the other. Thus, to take the cases which cor- 
respond in the three languages, we have 


Nom. bhis Bois bés 
Gen. bhuvas BoFos bovis 
Dative oe bhuvé BoFi bovi 
Locative bhuvi abl. bove 
Accus. bhucam Bowv (for BoFav) borem 


It is also remarkable that yj, Doric ya, the common name for “the 
earth,” coincides with the other Sanscrit name for the earth, which also 
signifies “acow.’ As the nominative of the latter wordis gaus, we 
should expect gavam in the accusative; whereas we have gdm or gan, 
which is identical with the Doric accusative yav. The Greek student 
will recollect that there is a longer as well as a shorter form of the 
Greek word for “the earth,” namely, yata as well as y7. Lastly, it 
should also be mentioned, that the Germans have Gau “country” by 
the side of Kuh “cow,” and that our Saxon ancestors spoke of a “ hide 
of land.” 


471 The word @vyos is particularly interesting from its use in the 
Republic of Plato. It will be recollected that Plato, and Hooker, after 
him, consider the mind as performing the three distinct functions, rea- 
soning, willing, and desiring ; Plato divides the mind into three indepen- 
dent faculties, by which these functions are performed, namely, Aoyos 
or Aoyicpos, Ovuds, and émOupia (Respubl. 1V. p. 439 D), the first 
belonging to the to Aoyiorixov, or rational part of the soul, the last two 
to the to ddoyor, or irrational part. The @vyos or To Bupoedés, how- 
ever, is not identical with the éw:fupia, though it is classed with it 
under the same general head, for it often contradicts it, and assists the 
reason in governing its unruly attempts to lead man into the wrong 
path: ovKcotv Kal dAdo, Envy, woddr\ayxov aicBavopeba, Stav PiaCwvtai 
Twa Tapa Tov Aoyiopov EmiBupiat, AoWopovvTa Te avTov Kal Bvpovpevov 
7@ PiaCouevm ev avt@, kal womep dvow ctaciaCovrow Evppayov te 
ASy~ yryvopevov tov Ovyov tov To.ovTov (Plat. u. s. p. 440 a);—7Te 
Oupoede? mpoonxe: vnxow civar kat Evupaye tovtov (Tov AoyioriKod) 
(Ibid. p. 441 8). We translate the word @vpos “the will,” because 
this term conveys to our minds the idea which, in this passage, Plato 
evidently attached to the word he made use of; Hooker, too, trans- 
lates it “will,” and Hemsterhuis, the younger, Ja velleité (see also 
Heber, Bampton Lectures, p. 178). It seems, indeed, that Plato 
thought he was using the word in a somewhat unusual signification ; 
the first of the passages we have just quoted implies that, in his 
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opinion, “anger” was the primary meaning of the word, as indeed is 
evident from his etymology in the Oratylus (p. 419 8): Ovpos amo ris 
Ovcews kat Cécews tHe Wuyns Exot dv TovTO To dvopa; and from the 
Timeus (p. 70 B): dre Céoee ro Tov Ovpod pévos: he also uses the 
word to signify disposition in general, as appears from Legg. V. p. 731 B: 
TovTo avev Ounod yevvaiov vy Taca advvaros Spav, and such is the 
usual and oldest meaning borne by @vycs. The meaning “anger,” though 
certainly often conveyed by @uyos, and always by Ovnovpa, appears 
to be quite a secondary one, and we can only explain Plato’s addition 
of the participles Aodopotdvra and Ovypovpevor, as an exegesis of Oupds, 
by supposing that, in his abstract way of considering verbs before sub- 
stantives, he got into a habit of deceiving himself with the belief that 
the former necessarily preceded the latter, and that @vacs actually de- 
rived its primary meaning from @vpovua:. This was far from being the 
case; indeed @vx0s was a most proper word for his purpose, and, if it 
had been understood according to its old usage, he needed no addition to 
qualify it for the signification of “ will,” with which we find it used in 
the Republic. That this was its meaning in Homer, we see from the 
phrases, Oupos avwye, Kedevet, KéAerai pe, H0cAe or Bupa n0ere, like 
vero Ouyu@ (Herod. V. 59); and indeed this signification of Oupos is 
sufficiently clear from the word é:Ovyia, which Plato employs in op- 
position to it: émiOvuia means “a setting one’s mind upon a thing,” 
“directing one’s wishes to it,” quite in accordance with the old sense 
of Oupos. 


472 We may settle the etymology of this word without any diffi- 
culty: at the same time we will endeavour to decide some troublesome 
questions which have been started regarding certain words of the same 
family with @vuos. That the ideas of placing and being placed, of set- 
ting and sitting, sidere and sedere, are intimately connected, will, of 
course, be at once conceded ; and we hope that those, who are inclined 
to adopt what has been said about the influence of suggestion by con- 
trast on the formation of words, will be willing to allow that words 
significant of remaining and moving may have a common origin: if 
instances are required we may compare péve, punn, peévos, mens, maneo, 
with paw=pév-w, pénaa=péuova, avToparos =avtonevros, &e. The 
affinity of these forms is clear from é-yev-dunv, yéyaa, and yéyova 
(above, § 114). The relation between pév-w and pér-do (for pédr-yw) 
is the same as that which subsists between «év-ro and KéA-ero, be- 
tween yév-ro and éA-ero, &c. That pév-w agrees with its other form 
#a-w in expressing an expectation of, or a mental impulse towards, 
any object, as well as the meaning of fixity or continuance, which it 
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generally bears, will appear from the following passages. Homer, 
Iliad XV. 599: 
TO yap peve pntieta Zeus 
wnos Kkarouevns cédas odPadpotc: idéecbau. 
Sophocles, Philoct. 511: 
eyo pev..... 
évOarep émipéuovev 
én’ evoToAov Tayeias vews Topevcaim’ av és Sdopovs. 
And the idea of remaining or abiding may be conveyed by forms which 
have lost all traces of the original suffix v-: as in schylus, Choéph. 464: 
iw dvoxatadmaveTov GAyos 


Swpacw Euporov. 


In the general sense of thinking or caring about any thing, pév-w, 
péA-Aw, and the impersonal péAc:, may be compared with the Gothic 
munan, German meinen, old Nordish man (Grimm, I. p. 926). The 
same idea of thinking about a thing enters into the subjective negation 
py (above, p. 331). All these words, as we have said more than once, 
are connected with the root of the first personal pronoun, and a feeling 
of subjectivity or self lies at the root of them all: compare, for instance, 
the very similar form pev-os (above, p. 254). To return to the question 
before us: the root #c- means “to place” (ri-Oy-1), 8a- or Go- means 
“to sit” (Oa-docw, Oa-xos), and @o- or Oc- means “to run” (60-os, 
Géw), and these are ultimately identical. Modern scholars have not ob= 
served this fact, and have therefore got into great difficulties about some 
words of this class. The word which has caused them most doubt is 
Goafw. That this word may signify “to move quickly,” whether in a 
transitive or intransitive sense, appears from the following passages of 
Euripides: (1) Transitively: Bacchw, 65: Qoafew rovov. Iph. T. 
1142: OoaGew mrépvyas. Orest. 355: OoaCwv cé tov pédcov. Her. F. 
382: €OdaCov xdbama otra yéwo:. (2) Intransitively; Bacch. 216: 
KAvo—yuvaikas JoaCew Aiovvcov. Troad. 349, 507: pawas Poafovca— 
Boaer Sevpo Spouw. Orest. 1542: BodCwv aibepos dvw xamvos. Phe 
niss. 800: immeiaic: Ooafes. And its connexion with @o0s is indis-~ 
putable. At the same time it is equally clear that in Aschylus, 
Suppl. 610: 
unr apyas o ovTWos BoaCwv 
TO péiov Kpeicoovwy Kparivet. 


A ” eS , ul 
ovtwos avwlev ypévov céBe Karo. 


and in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 2: 


tivas mol Edpas rdcte po Vodfere— 
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the meaning of the word is “sit :” and, indeed, Plutarch (de Audiendis 
Poetis, p. 22 8) and the Etymologicum Magnum (vy. Odxos, p. 460, 10). 
acknowledge this meaning in Sophocles. But modern scholars, from 
not perceiving that the same root may convey contrasted ideas, have 
gone wrong about this word; for while Buttmann, on the one hand 
(in his Lewilogus, II. p. 105), thinks it necessary to suppose that 0oaCw 
“to move violently” is derived from Qo0s, and that Joa(w “to sit” 
comes from @é, viOnu:; Hermann, on the contrary (ad Sophoclis lo- 
cum), denies the existence of the latter signification, and twists the two 
_ passages of Aischylus and Sophocles to a very forced and unnatural 
meaning. The gloss in Hesychius shows, not, as Hermann supposes, 
that he was puzzled by the word, but that it possessed a very extensive 
range of meanings: Ooa(er rpéxet, paiverar, oxipTg, xréewe (read 
exreiver), omevder, Taparret, KaOyrar, yopever, avver, HOETAaL, TEAETy 
mrarre, pofetrar, whavara, Oeopopetra:, That most of these mean- 
ings are directly, or by implication, conveyed by the word OoadGw, 
might easily be shown by a more minute examination of the whole 
family to which it is related. | 


473 The root 6a-, 0e-, or 0o-, which we are now discussing, oc- 
curs in another, perhaps an older form, as ca-, ce-, or co-. From 
many indications in the classes of words, into which one or other form 
of this root enters, it is probable that the syllable was generally closed 
by a F. We are disposed to believe that the ground-meaning of the 
root is “place” or “make,” with which the second meaning, “be 
placed” or “seated,” is intimately connected. The most important 
word into which the root enters with this meaning is cos, and its oldest 
form was oios, which was used by the Lacedemonians to the latest 
time, and to which @eos, as has been already remarked, bears the same 
relation that @a\acca does to cadacca, and 6édw to cédas. In com- 
pounds, the Laconians pronounced it ids. Thus Bacchus was called 
evios for evoros, just as they said womai for moumoa, and Bovéa for 
Bovooa (Etymol. Magn. p. 391). It may be interesting to know that 
there are in the Sanscrit language representatives both of o:os and @eos. 
To the latter the common word déva corresponds, to the former giva-s, 
the name, indeed, of a particular god in the Hindu mythology, the god 
of fire (Bohlen, das alte Indien, I. p. 206), but still only a general name 
for the Deity (Bohlen, I. pp. 148, 206), as appears from the neuter 
noun ¢ivam, which means “happiness,” “ prosperity,” the lot of the 
gods (Arjuni Reditus, V. 19). These two words and the Latin divus, 
if, as we have no doubt is the case, they are identical with the Greek’ 
Geos, ods, would incline us to suppose that the digamma had slipped 
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out in their Greek synonyms. In attempts to represent directly in 
Greek characters the Sanscrit and Persian names for the Divinity, 
this digamma sound is represented by the v, or a lengthening of the 
root-syllable. Thus Hesychius : Acvas, tovs axadkous Oeovs. ” Mayor 
(where Reland proposes to read dvaxas scil. tovs Atocxovpovs) ; and 
Atheneus, I. p. 27 D: drt wap’ Ivéois tysara: daipwv, as pnot Xapns 
0 MourtiAnvaios, os. xadeita: Lopoaderos: epunveverar 6é “EAAGE hoviy 
olvoroiss, where he is evidently alluding to Sirya-dévas, “the sun- 
god,” who was, as we have elsewhere shown, the same as the god 
of wine. The Indians had, properly speaking, no wine-god (Schle- 
gel’s Indische Bibliothek, 1. p. 250). If we may be allowed to hazard 
such a conjecture, the epithets in schylus, Persw, 86: Zvpiov appa 
éwxwv, and in the oracle quoted by Herodotus, VII. 140: Zupinyeves 
Gpua Swxov, where Xerxes, or the Persian war-god, is spoken of, 
refer to the sacred chariot (ro appa ro ipov, Herod. VII. 55), which 
always attended the Persian armies on their march, and which, though 
called the chariot of Jove by Herodotus (VII. 40), may have been 
identical with the chariot of the sun, “Hdiov dpya devxov, which 
Xenophon represents as following it (Cyrop. VIII. 3. § 11); for it 
was drawn by white horses, which were consecrated to the sun (Herod. 
J. 189. VII. 113), and a remarkably beautiful horse, sacred to that 
god, was led behind it (Q. Curtius, III. 3. § 13). The decision of 
Darius’ claim to the throne by his horse’s neighing at sun-rise (Herod. 
III. 84) seems to have reference to the same symbolical connexion 
of the horse with the sun. The epithet cvpimyeves appears to be 
quite equivalent to the Sanscrit surya-ja or “sun-born.” It is likely 
that the Greeks would have heard of the Persian name for this 
chariot, and that this name would be explicable from the Sanscrit 
is consistent with all that we know of the old language of the Per- 
sians. If this interpretation is not correct, we shall find it difficult 
to explain why the Syrian chariot should be so specially mentioned in 
connexion with the army of Xerxes. Still less shall we be able to 
explain the distich, quoted from a Spanish MS. by Blomfield on the 
passage of the Perse, in which it is assigned to an Indian: 
“Ivdos 60 avyp Tpoin Xvpiov appa siwKwv 
TlovAvéduas Keita: vexpos ert ratpic.. 

The supposition that the root we are discussing was @cF- is farther con- 
firmed by the future Oevcopa:r=OeFoouat, from Géw = OéFw, by the 
forms 0aFdoow (for in words of this kind we may presume that there 
was once a digamma), @afaxov (= 0aFaxov), which Gregor. Corinth. 
(p. 354) quotes as the Doric form of Oaxdv, c€-3-w = o¢Fw = cevw = ceiw 
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=cai-vw, covuat=coFouna (which occurs in Apollonius Rhodius), oo- 
Be = coFeiv, and Zevs =dyeFs. Herodotus tells us (II. 52) that the 
name Geos was Pelasgian, and was derived from ti-0y-y:: EOvov dé 
mavta mpotepov oi TleAacyol Oeoior érevyopevor, ws eyo év Awdavy 
olda akovcas, emwvupiny 8€ ovd ovvopa EroeivTo ovdevit avTav’ ov yap 
axnxocoay Kw. Ocovs d€ mpocwvdpacav odeas amo ToLovTov, Ste KOoM 
Oévres Ta wavTa mpHypata Kat macas vouas eixov. Plato derives the 
word from O@éewv, from the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies 
which were the objects of worship in an elementary religion (Cratylus, 
p- 397 c. Dp). The Htymologicum Magnum (p. 445, 42) gives both 
etymologies. Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. I. ad jfin.), like Hero- 
dotus,: derives eos mapa trv Oéow Kai ra&w xa tHv diaxdopnow, and 
Eustathius too says (ad Iliad, p. 1148) that Oeds is 6 wavra rifels Kat 
mowv, We agree with this etymology, as well from its obviousness, 
as because the analogy between Kaduos, who was the god of the Pelas- 
gians of Boootia, and was identical with Kaéu:Aos, one of the Cabiri 
(Miiller’s Orchomenos, p. 216), and xéxacpai, xéxadpat, Kékadov, Kexa- 
Snka, Ka0apos, xdopos, &c. (above, § 267), would at once lead us to 
it. It is not impossible that the same root may lurk in the hitherto 
unexplained word Gott, “God.” There is good reason to believe that 
the etymology which would connect Gott, “God,” and gut, “good,” 
is erroneous (see Blackwood, Feb. 1840, p. 205): and we think that 
while the latter is related to the root ya0- or yn0- of a-ya0os, &e., 
the former contains the element xad- of xadcs, so that the compound 
kadoxayabos actually unites the substantive God with the adjective 
good. If this is the case, Oeds and “God” mean “the creator ;” in im- 
mediate connexion with which we have riOnyu, to “make” or “place,” 
kaw “to arrange,” together with @uw, “sacrifice,” and océ@w, “wor- 
ship.” The last word but one often expresses violent motion, but we 
do not think, with Passow, that this meaning is due to the notion of — 
flaming, blazing, &c., derived from a sacrifice of burnt-offerings. The 
meaning of motion became attached to words from this root according to 
the principle of suggestion from contrast, and there is no class of words 
in which the meanings are more mixed up together than in this. With 
regard to the form, @¥# bears the same relation to éFw, o¢Bw, &c., 
that Bpvw and éuBpvov do to Bpepos, Evw to Eipos, &c. In the words 
6éw and 800s, the most prominent meaning is that of motion. The 
latter is used in the sense of “terrible,” “dreadful,” when applied as 
an epithet to w£; but the idea of swiftness seems to be included in the 
word even in this application of it, for most persons, whose reason has 
not the full command over their other faculties, are accustomed to look 
upon that which is sudden and startling, as also alarming and terrible. 
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Compare the use of xaracrépyw (Thucyd. IV. 126), &c. Buttmann 
has clearly shown (Lewilogus, II. p. 60) that @ocs has also the meaning 
“sharp,” “pointed,” as a synonym for ofvs: he appears, however, to 
be wrong in supposing that this was the primary signification, and that 
Oryew, Oaocor, rays, contain older forms and meanings of the word 
than 6é: a comparison of the terms “sharp” and “quick” in English, 
the use of the word “set,” as applied to sharpening a knife, the resem- 
blance of wxvs and ofvs, and the English word “fast,” which means 
both “fixed” and “rapid,” will show us that the ideas of fixedness, 
rapidity, and sharpness, are frequently interchanged (see also above, 
§ 218), There can be little doubt that, as Buttmann supposes, the 
Oy7es or lowest division of the subjects of Athens were so called from 
their being the oldest inhabitants, the Sassen or Insassen (inhabitants), 
and similarly we may recognise the root «e- (xejua:, &c.) in ci-vis, Ose. 
keus (Varron. p. 95). The word @oa(w bears most of the significations 
of this root, as indeed we see from Hesychius, and the passages which 
we quoted before. The use of ér:foa{w in Aschylus (Choéph. 853) 
and in Euripides (Medea ad finem) is to be explained from the meaning 
of “sitting as a suppliant,” just as tpoorpereoOa, “to turn oneself 
towards,” and mpoctxveicPa:, “to go to,” came to signify absolutely 
“to supplicate,” and especially a begging for purification on the part of 
a polluted person. The word @vyos conveys the idea of an eager motion 
towards any thing, an impulse; and in this sense it agrees pretty well 
with the second meaning of @v#, from which also the idea of anger may 
easily be derived: the idea of “motion towards” is implied in anger as 
well as in desire, and hence we have such phrases as Ovpotcba: eis tr, 
“to be angry with a thing,” as in Herod. III. 52: és tovs roxéas Kat 
és rovs kpéoccovas teOupwoba:. The phrase és xépas Ovpotc8a is of 
a different origin (above, p. 288). 


474 It has been mentioned above, that the initial syllable of a 
number of words, such as 6és-paros, Oés-xedos, Oes-ms, &c., is merely 
a mutilation of Qcois (§ 310). This explanation is not applicable to 
@eo=n0s, which is a simple derivative from the root #e- now under dis- 
cussion, the ¢- being an euphonical insertion, as in dec-uos, from dé 
(above, § 253). For @ecuos we have the by-form ve6-ycs; @ very 
often appears instead of o before the termination -pos, and vice versa ;— 
thus we have not only pv0-0s, pu-uds, but pv-c-yos was also used in 
the sense of synua by Democritus (Aristot. Metaphys. p. 1042, Bek- 
ker);—and re6-y0s is written for 6c0-pos, just as we have éré@nv for 
€0€0yv. A question may be raised, whether we should connect dec- 
mots With déw, like dée-pos, or with vi@nu:. That the latter part of 
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the word is connected with the Sanscrit pat-is, “a lord” or “hus- 
band,” Latin pot-ens, pot-ior, &c., is sufficiently obvious. For the 
feminine we have not only dés-rowa, but also rérma, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit patni, and rérva. We have rorma with a genitive case, 
as an epithet, like the Diva potens Cypri of Horace: thus Homer, J/. 
XXI. 470: worna Onpwv. Pind. Pyth. TV. 213 =380: TOTMAa ofura- 
twy Bedav. Now the name for a master of a house in Latin is hos-pes 
(hos-pit-s), and it appears from a comparison of the Latin hos-tis, hos- 
tia, Gothic Gasts, Polish Gos-podar or Hos-podar, New High German 
ge-gessen, and the Sanscrit root ghas, “to eat,” that hos-pit-s means 
“the master of the feast.” If, then, we remember how often 7/6: is 
used in speaking of a meal (comp. wapéOnxe tpameCav, &c.), and that 
the word @oi-vn, together with @ac8a and @weacba, which are quoted 
from Eschylus as synonyms for evwxeioPa:, are manifestly connected 
with the root 0e- (comp. @axos, &c.), we must conclude that deo- 
sors is a synonym of the Latin hos-pit-s, and that the first syllable 
contains the root 6e- by a change from @ to 8, like that which we have 
pointed out in the inflexions (§ 249) and terminations (§ 262) of the 
noun. Whether dov-dos is connected with déw, or bears the same re- 
lation to the Sanscrit désa-s, “‘a slave” (from the root das, “to give”), 
that davrcs does to Sacvs (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. I. p. 190), we do 
not venture to decide. 


475 The common adjective from Seererys is Seerocwos. We 
have, however, another form Seoroc:os, in Aschylus, Supplices, 848: 
Seorociw Fiv vBpe, where Turnebus reads Oeoreciv, and Stephens 
Secnocvvw. We think the word is genuine, and that it is confirmed 
by the name Seoroctovavtns, given by the Lacedemonians to the helots 
who were emancipated and sent on ship-board. Myron (apud Athe- 
neum, p. 271 F) says: modAakis HArevOépwoav Aaxedaimonor Sovdous, 
kat ovs pev aderas éxddrecav, ols S€ adecmdTous, obs bé EpuKTHpas, 
secmoctovavtTas S€ GAXous, ovs Eis TOUS GTOAOVs KaTETaccov. It 
will be recollected, that in the passage under consideration, a herald is 
endeavouring to force the Danaides and their father to go on board a 
ship; and Aischylus, who had often served in the same fleet with the 
Lacedemonians, might very well have understood that sense of Serroctos 
with which it was applied to the ‘‘slave-sailors.” We conceive that 
the Serrociovaita were so called, not because they were herilium 
navium magistri, as Casaubon renders the compound, but because they 
were still liable to the dermrocwo: avayxa (Pers. 479) on board ship, 
though free from the other liabilities of helotism—in fact they were on 
the same footing as the “ pressed bakers,” who are described by Thu- 
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cydides (VI. 22) as orroroovs éx Tav pyrAwyYwY mpos pépos HvayKac- 
Mévous éupiobous, ¢. ¢. “hired bakers procured from the mills by a 
compulsory levy” (Biéckh, Staatshaush. Bk. II. c. xxm. p. 286. Engl. 
Tr.). In accordance with this technical expression, Aschylus makes 
the Danaides describe the insolence of the herald as similar to that to 
which the pressed or helot sailors were exposed. As the whole passage 
has hitherto defied the efforts of criticism, we shall make no apology 
for attempting to correct and explain it in a work which professes to 
contribute to the more accurate knowledge of the Greek language. We 
think that the antistrophic portion does not begin until v. 843, ed. Din- 
dorf. The preceding line should be read, with Dobree, coved, cotc® 
Odopevar Gdopev’ ef adiada, and then the strophes will proceed as 
follows : 

Xopos. *ei? ava mwodvpuTov- oTp. a. 
a@Auyevta wopov 
Seorociw Evy tBper, 
youposér Sé Sdper tS.wAov. 


s X a 
*4 ov *Soumeis * 


anvTa ; 

kedtevw Bia pelécBat. 

“ikrap * ppevos *dra, 
iw iov. 


9 
Kijpv&. 10 dct’ Espava, xi’ és ddpu 


> * 7 , ~ 
11 arier *adumradtw evoeBav. 


1 
2 
3 
A 
Kypvé 5 aipov *ow o° emt *Bapw. 
6 
7 
8 


1 pyrote warw Tidour dutiotp. a. 
2 adpeciBorov vdwp, 

3 évOev deFopevov 

4 Cwvtov aipa Bporotc: Oaddr«t. 

5 *ayvos éyo Babvyatos, 

6 *yépov, *dvafios *Bias. 

Kypv& 7 ov by vat vat Baca 

8 raya Oédrcos abédeEos, 
9 Bia Bia. 

O Baki mpoxaxa t[rpw] rabetv 
1 


todropéva wadapas *[énats]. 


Xupos. 


+7. oA 

aiai, aiat, orp. fi. 
A ‘ f w 

Kat yap Svemadapws ddo10 


1 

2 

3 8 GXippuTov aXoos 
4 xara Lapmrnsonov 
5 


Yona worvWanpov arabeis 
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6 teipeiacw aipas 
. ® * * 


La 
Xopos. 1 of of of of avriotp. B. 
2 *\tpass *aBpota *yap *ov Aacxeis: 
3 mwepixpymrra BpvaCeas. 
e * ‘ * e , 
4 0 *ropeicas *o, o peyas 
5 Neitdos, uBpiCovra o° arotpé~ 
6 Weev aiorov Bpw. 
% * * 


, A ‘ 
Xopeos. of of watep tBperéwy mpos a~ oTp. + 
Trav GAka p ayet, 


Epayvos ws Badny, 


m Oo ~O = 


” ” x? 
ovap ovap be aypav. 
* * *% * 


1 pama médras Siarous ddus aVTIOTP. Ye 
2 *[Ocav ov ppovricas], 
3 Exidva 8 ws Ts Ff 


. ov 
4 *Saxos Srws p ayer 


Although the corrections, which we have introduced on our own 
conjectures or borrowed from other scholars*, are very considerable, we 
believe that they are all in accordance with the soundest rules of criti- 
cism, and they are confirmed by their results—the restoration of the 
antistrophic metres and of a simple meaning to the most confused pas- 
sage in the whole range of Greek poetry. In answer to the herald’s 
violent order to hasten on board ship, the Danaides exclaim: ‘* Would 
you had perished at sea—with your domineering insolence and your 
nail-fastened ship!” For the peculiar applicability of the epithet you- 
goderos to an Egyptian Bapis, we may refer to Herodotus II. 96. 
For the wish of the Danaides, we have only to look back to vv. 383—36. 
The herald replies, “I will set you bleeding on board my bark. What, 
are you beating your breast, bawler? I bid you be quiet.” To which 
the chorus answers: ‘ Mischief is near my heart.” With regard to the 
phraseology, the future €ow does not occur, but we find the aorist 





* We are acquainted with those conjectures only which are recorded in the editions 
of Butler (Cantabr. 1809), Wellauer (Zips. 1823), and Dindorf (Oxon. 1841). To save 
the necessity of repeated reference we have designated all the emendations which we 
have introduced for the first time by an asterisk (*), and have placed an obelus (+) 
before those which had been suggested previously, With regard to the emendations 


of Bothe and Burges, we subscribe to Wellauer’s remark: sed hee risui sunt cuivis 
sano, 
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eica in the same sense as here in Hom. J/. IX. 200: cicev & év 
kdopoiot, MII. 657: és dippov dvécavtes. Od. I. 361: és dodpwhov 
écaca. For the emphatic question 7 ov we may compare Agam. 
1523: 4 av rod Ep&at TANCY 5 x. t.A. cf. Prom. 745: ot & ati xéx- 
payas; The verb dovzeiv is particularly applied to express the planctus, 
which was a necessary part of female lamentation. Thus we have 
in Eurip. Alcest. 103: ov8é vodaia Sovme? yeip yuvaixey: in Soph. 
Aj. 633: yeporAnxta: 8 év orépvoisr mecovvTar Sovmo1, Kal modas 
Guvypa yairas: and in Aschyl. Pers. 120, we have: xal to Kicowov 
WONG duTidovmwov EaceTa, oa, TOUT Enos yuvaiKomAnOys Spiros 
anvwv, where the ideas of “beating” and “crying” are placed toge- 
ther, as in the passage before us, if we have rightly introduced dura. 
With regard to this latter word, which is-an Homeric epithet for a 
herald, there does not appear to be any reason why it should not be a 
general term for loud and clamorous speaking, and Quintus Smyr- 
neus uses it as an epithet for the feminine noun cvpiyé, just as we 
have yyéra rérr:€ in Hesiod. The phrase Pig pelécba is Homeric ; 
thus, tpis dé peOyxe Bin (11. XXI. 177, Od. XXI. 125); and the 
quasi-preposition ixrap occurs with the genitive case in Hschyl. Ag. 114. 
FBumenid. 1000; and as an adverb in Plato, Resp. TX. p. 575 c. The 
last two lines of the strophe are addressed to Danaus, to whom we 
also assign the first six lines of the antistrophe. We conceive that 
Gumadw is justified by the pyrore wadw which follows, just as 
mahapnas (dvr, g. 11) suggests the foliowing SocraAauws. The mean- 
ing is, “leave these Greek shrines, and go back to Egypt, revering 
once more what you have dishonoured,” to which Danaus replies: 
** May I never see the Nile again!” We have extracted the new read- 
ing of dvrierp. ¢. 5, 6. from the corrupt words of the Scholiast: éyw 
nlo?| Babvyaios dvakia [avafios?] tavrns rys B[abpe lias, yépov. 
According to our view, Danaus signifies to the herald that he is ayvos, 
i, ¢. religiously pure in his worship of the foreign gods, (so he is called 
aunp ayvos, in y. 358), for that he is an old noble in Argos, and 
therefore undeserving of violence on the part of an Egyptian. The 
herald then turns to the Danaides, as appears from the change of 
gender in cAopéva. Here we have omitted the superfluous words, 
under the guidance of the metre. It seems to us that Pig mwoddg 
was a marginal gloss on fig Pic, and ppovda, which is not found else- 
where in Aischylus, is an explanation of Ga4:. The necessary par- 
ticle xpw might easily slip out in a sentence which contained zpo-, 
but sj, which is found in the Medicean MS., might take its place 
with an allowable construction. We have added éyais in 1. 11; it is 
merely a repetition of the end of waAayais, by which it was probably 
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absorbed. With one slight alteration orp. (’. seems to be correct, 
and guides us through the otherwise inextricable difficulties of the 
dvristpodpy. We consider Avuas a genitive dependent on the inter- 
jection, according to the well-known construction. ‘The words which 
follow stand thus in the MSS.: napoyacvaackes or UrpoyacvAackes. 
The sense and metre together show us that we must read afpo- 
[TA]JTA[p] ov Aackes, for y and @ are constantly confused; @p 
is very like mp; and Hesychius gives us: @Bporov aravOpwrov, 
so that we need not think of the gloss: amporous rovs xara cuppopiav 
kaxovpyous (Bekker. Anecd. 441). We are willing to believe that 
mepiypymrta Bpvates, though not very easy, is justified by mepi- 
meumta Ovocxeis (Ag. 87); compare also Soph. Gd. 7. 192: preyee 
pe mepiBontos avtiaCwv. It must refer to the insolent and bois- 
terous manner in which the herald stalked round the group of sup- 
pliants, continually drawing nearer to them: the same is obviously 
implied in the dpayvos ws Batny (orp. 7’. 3), and pama médas 
(avr. 7. 1), which follow. In line 4 of the antistrophe it is manifest 
that do’ épwras must be corrupt: the clause is quite unintelligible. It 
seems also clear to us that these words refer in some way to the river 
Nile. . If we must keep close to the last traces in the books, we might 
read o capwv yav, i.e, *‘he who inundates the land.” The word 
capow has no better authority than Hesychius s.v., and Lycophron, 
who writes (389): 

tov 8 ola dumrny Kypvrov, dia orevod . 

QUA@voS Civ KIMA yuRviTNnY paypov 

durddv petakd. yopadwv capovpevor, 
But that there must have been a very old use of the verb capow 
or cdpw in this sense, is at least clear from the name of the Zapwuxds 
koAmos, the Lapwvises wérpar, and the Zapwvria ”“Apreus. As how- 
ever in many ancient MSS. cepw would be written in much the same 
way as @Wopev, we prefer reading o sropevoas oa’, i.e. “may the mighty 
Nile, who sent you hither, prevent you from committing this insolence.” 
(cf. Soph. Phil. 517.) In the two remaining strophes we have been 
guided chiefly by the requirements of the metre. The Scholiast says of 
the former: 1) trav Bpetéwy émixovpia Brame pe; the old editions have 
péypav iny.4; and the Scholiast renders dvap by mndev ovcav; it is 
elear therefore that the true reading is that given above, with this 
meaning: ‘‘the supposed security of the altar has deceived me like a 
spider’s web, and is leading me into captivity, step by step, like an 
empty dream.” In the antistrophe the supplement Oewy ot ppovticas 
is suggested by the words of the herald: otro: poBotpar daipovas rove 
évOaée. ‘The other emendations explain themselves. As to the extra- 
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ordinary scholium on v. 875: cis Umép trav Alyrriav mpecBevor, we 
can only suppose that unless it belongs to something suggested by 
v. 905: modXovs dvaxras raidas Aiyurrov raya dWeobe, it must have 
arisen from the corruption eis mpd yas vAdo«on, suggested by Avuac- 
[is n mpoyacviacke:|. In vy. 950, we ought to read: éorar Tao on 
morepnov aipecOa véov. With regard to the whole passage, it may 
truly be said that any thing is better than the present state of the text; 
and the old physicians’ maxim—/iat periculum in corpore vili—may 
be applied here without the slightest risk of injury to the patient. 


476 With regurd to @vyos and Ovpédn, the quantity of the first 
syllable is no reason against concluding that they are connected with 
@ve, as the similarity of meaning, especially of the latter word, would 
induce us to suppose. The quantity of the v in words from this root is 
continually varying, why we know not, any more than we can explain 
why we should have both Aiwaprys and Airapos. Why, for instance, 
should we have vw, Oipa, @vAaxos, and Ootpos, but Bvaw, Bvcia, 
Ovcavos, and Ovy\n? The word Bénos seems to have derived its mean- 
ing from the use of thyme in fumigations, or because the brushwood of 
the tree was employed for fuel in sacrifices: its resemblance to the 
Sanscrit dhiima-s, Latin fumus, is obvious, in spite of the difference of 
quantity ; the word thymus was, of course, borrowed from the Greek. 
We do not find any reference to @vuos in the article of Hesychius on 
Ovyes, which gives the following meanings: Wuy1} 7 mpoaipeois. ofvTns, 
mvevpa. eriOvpia. opyn. Aoyiopos, Most of these we have already con- 
sidered: that @vyos might signify rvevya in its physical sense, a com- 
parison of 6veAda forbids us to doubt; but of course the lexicographer 
refers to the moral or mental application. It is curious that Hesychius 
includes among the meanings of Suycs the very two words which Plato 
opposes to it, ériOvpia and Aoycpuos. The sense of anger is implied in 
ogu7ns, not in épyyj. The word rpoaipeois, meaning a deliberate choice, 
is well known to the readers of Aristotle’s Ethics. 


477 That o-pyy is immediately connected with 0-péyw appears 
from a comparison of dpoyua (Pindar, Pyth. IV. 406) with épyue, of 
a\éyo with adryos, &c. The mental or moral meaning of pyr is clearly 
seen in the common use of 0-péyoua:, “I reach out my hands eagerly 
to take ;” so that we have here again a reference to two of the meanings 
of Aaw. How intimately these ideas are connected may be seen even in 
the later writers, who revert to the old usages of language, without any 
feeling for the etymology. Thus Juvenal says (X. 139): ad hac se 
endoperator erexit, where we have the sense of opéyecOai twos. The 

Xx 
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words 0-py1, o-péyw aré made up of the elements ra+Fa with the 
vowel prefix 0; compare rego, &c. (above, p. 363). The same com- 
pound root appears in péF-w (fut. fev-ow), ped-pa, pér-w, pé-y-B-w, 
pir-rw, pi-u-pa, &c.; in all of which the idea of accelerated velocity is 
conveyed, as also in the cognate Latin words rap-io, rap-idus, &c. We 
have it also with a dental prefix (p. 364) in the secondary formation — 
Spax-, “I take” (cf. 3paccw, dSpaypun, &c.; above, p. 296), in dé-px-, “I 
see,” and in the Sanscrit termination dricas, Greek -A:-xos, which imply 
the sense of seeing. That this is only a secondary meaning is clear, 
the primary one being that of motion just mentioned. 


478 That this idea of motion, the common meaning of pew, is 
implied in the Greek notions of seeing, light, &c., appears from such 
phrases as €o7: ypca droppon oynuatwv (Plato, Men. p. 76 p), and 
from the Greek conception of love as a kind of ophthalmia, caught 
by an efflux or emanation of particles from the eyes: thus Aischylus 
says, Agamemnon 414: 

700 8 vreprovrias 
pdopa ddFer Souwv avaooen. 
evpoppwv Sé Kohocowy 
éxSerat yadpis avopi, 
opparwv 3 év axnvias 
Eppa mac’ “Adpodirn. 
i. e. after the abduction of Helen, her image would seem to be mistress 
of the house: but Menelaus would take no pleasure in statues, however 
beautiful, and in the want of eyes (for the Greek statues had none, or 
rather they were cold and inefficacious) all love would vanish (see the 
imitation in Euripides Alcestis, 348 foll.). Sophocl. Antig. 795: 
ving 8 évapyns Brepapav ijepos evdéxTpov 
wppas, 
where the two genitives would be very awkward, unless Prcpapwwv 
_tuepos are to be taken together in close connexion (see Julius Pollux, IT. 
§ 63: Aéyowro 8 av dpOadrpol AGprovres, kK. 7T.r., Kai TO Gm’ abTaY 
anoppeov tuepos). Euripides, Hippolytus, 525: 
Epws, Epws, Os Kar’ ouparwv 
orateas moor, ciadywyv yAuKelav 
Wuxe yapw. 
Iph, Aul. 584: 
os Tas ‘Enévas év avtwroics Brepdpors 
Epwras EdwxKas. 


Plato, Phedrus, p. 251 B: dEdpevos tov Kdddovs rHv aroppony ta 
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tov oppatwv. Aristot. Hth. N. 1X.12: rots épaot to dpav ayarn- 
torarov €ott. Herod. V.18: avrias KeoOa ywvaikas, ddyndovas oft 
opOarkuav. Wesseling ad 1.: “Isei Rhetoris”—qui rogitanti Ardui, 
ei 4 Seva aT Kady paivorro, modestissime (uaka cwppovws) respondit 
méeravua: op0ahmav,” Plut. Alex. 21; Longin. 1V. 12; Ovid, Heroid. 
XII. 36: abstulerant oculi lumina nostra tui. It is possible that the 
sense of hearing conveyed by the cognate words «-Av-w, Av-pa, Sanscrit 
¢-ru-, &c., may have a similar origin. There is also some trace of an 
implication of the sense of seeing in the root 0aF-, the primary mean- 
ing of which is motion or impulse. Thus, the words expressing 
astonishment, @av-ya, ré-On7-a-, Oa--fos, &c., are clearly connected 
with 0d, Oavw, and Gedopa, “I gaze at.” 


479 Hesychius gives opyy the three following significations: vpo- 
mos. pavia, Qvuos, the order of which should, however, be reversed ; 
for Ovucs is the word which contains the primitive meaning of opyy. 
The ground-idea in both is the same, “an impulse,” or “moving in 
any direction.” The analogy between @vyos and cpyy is farther ob- 
seryable in the application of the roots of both to the designation of 
sacred rites: that @vw and its derivatives are so applied, we have 
already seen, and the same may be said of épy:a, opyewv, cpyiaCw. 
This meaning appears to be derived from the custom of holding out the 
hands or parts of the offerings to heaven, (comp. eiyero yelp’ dpéyav 
eis ovpavov aorepoevta, with duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, and 
omhayxvev uoipay opefov with porrigit exta bovis), just as adoro de- 
rives its meaning from the custom of turning the face to the sky. When 
épydw is applied to vegetable productions, it refers to their “ sprout- 
ing,” “rising above ground,” “ moving upwards,” and from this is de- 
duced the sense of “ripe,” “soft,” which is found in épya(w, (compare 
the passages in Ruhnken’s Zimeus, under the words petpiws wpyacpévos, 
and opy¢). That this was the transition appears from the conjunction 
of wemaivera: with opy¢ in Herodotus (IV. 199): o €v tH xatumepraty 
THs yns wemaiverai te xat dpyg. We do not agree with Passow in 
supposing that oPp:ydw, and orapyaw, which are used as synonyms 
for opyaw, are etymologically connected with this word, but would 
rather connect them with ofapayéw, aomapayos, (Attice acpapayos), 
and the German Spargel, Sprosse, and spriessen. 

We have already adverted to the fact that as copy, opyaw, which 
imply ripeness and fulness, are connected in meaning with xopos, so 
opéye is connected through rego, rex, Sanscrit rajas, with the political 
signification of the cognate xvpios (above, p. 521); and we have traced 
some of the trains of thought which are suggested by the names sig- 

Ax2 
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nificant of rank, power, and royalty (§§ 333, 336—338). The root 
reg- in this application suggests some further comparisons of a very 
interesting nature. If reg-num and rég-ius immediately refer to rex, 
it is equally clear that reg-io and recta regio, or regio viarum, point 
to the primary meaning of reg-ere, i.e. “to make a straight line,” in 
which sense, as we have elsewhere suggested (Gir. Gir. p. 144), the root 
O-PEI, O-PX, or E-PX appears in é-py-oua:, “I make a straight line 
for myself,” “I go forward ;” so that rex, after all, corresponds pretty 
nearly in origin and meaning to the Homeric dpyapos avipw». The 
idea of dividing by rows and roads is connected with that of passage 
and direct progression; and in this sense we find the words dpyos, 
dpxaros, and opyéoua:. Although the Sanscrit root rd@j- is generally 
rendered splendere, we look upon this as a secondary meaning; for the 
word réji=linea, series, clearly points to the primitive and true sig- 
nification of opy- and reg-. Some mention has been made above (§ 160) 
of the connexion between the Sanscrit Ashatrd, “‘a man of the military 
caste,” Zend ksathra, and old Persian khshdyathiya, “a king.” The 
sixth chapter of Major Rawlinson’s Memoir (As. Soc. XI. p. 115 sqq.), 
which has come into our hands subsequently to the printing of the 
greater part of this volume, contains a full discussion of these words ; 
and we must return to them with the help of the additional illustrations 
which have been furnished by his researches. He reads the following 
words in the Persian cuneiforn Inscriptions: khshatram = corona, Vv. tm- 
perium; khshatra-pa =satrapes ; khshaydrsha ==ep&ns, Arta-khsha-~ 
tra ="Aptaéépéns; and khshdyathiya=rex. On the authority of He- 
rodotus we have concluded above (p. 264) that =épéns is merely a 
corruption of kshaira. Major Rawlinson’s alphabet enables us to see 
that this remark is true in regard to the compound ’Apra&ép&ns, which 
stands for the Persian Artakhshatrd, but that =ép&ns is a genuine 
transcript of the original kshaydrsha. We refer all these words to a 
lost root ksha=ka-ra, which we regard as ultimately identical with 
kri “to make,” as well as with shi “to rule” (pres. Ashaydmi) ; cf. 
evpu-kpeiwy with uru-kshaya (Rosen, Rig- Veda Specim. p. x1.); and thus 
khsha-tram may signify reg-num, khshé-tra, regio, whence khshétra-pé = 
regionis dominus (above, pp. 264, 365); khsha-tra = regius, i.e. miles = 
raja-purusha, khshaya= rex, khshay-a-thiya for khshay-anthiya=regens, 
or regentius, and khshay-drsha=rex sanctus, like the Sanscrit r@j-arshi= 
rex sanctus. Now we have shown above the connexion in meaning of 
ka-ra and ta-ra, and how the latter root signifies ‘‘to bore a hole,” 
“to pass over,” &c. (§ 178), and how many contacts it has with pa-ra. 
We may therefore understand how kshi may signify not only regere, 
“to make a straight line through a country,” but per-ire, or, with a 
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causative affix, perdere, &c. (Bopp, Gloss. p. 93, Ed. alt.). In the 
Semitic languages, the two principal words denoting sovranty are 
720 and 2. Fuerst is inclined to explain the former in the same 
way as Sanscrit scholars illustrate the root raj-, namely, by a reference 
to the idea of light and splendour: ‘“‘ Radix hujus verbi compositi est 
72, 22 (293) vi splendendi; vis autem splendoris et excellentie ad 
regnum transfertur” (Concord. p. 635). It appears to us that the 
word is more truly referred to the root of nop, mdéos, ToA-vs, “ full,” 
which, through pol-leo, connects itself with val-eo, validus, and the 
Sanserit bala = vis, robwr, and, like Bed-riwv, mel-ior, expresses personal 
superiority. In the Tyrian language it seems to have dispensed with 
the affix y- which distinguishes the word in Hebrew and Arabic: 
at least it is easy to explain MeA-i-xapOos “the king of the city,” 
NAW, in the same way as Ab-i-melek (above, p. 243), and in the 
Maltese Inscription we have npn (Gesenius, Ling. Ph. Mon. p. 96), 
where even the connecting vowel is omitted, and the same is the case 
in the well-known proper names Ha-mil-car, Bo-mil-car, &c. We do 
not connect with this root the other word oy, which is sufficiently 
distinguished from 5j in the Inscription just mentioned, where we 
have the three quasi-synonyms in one address: npn? ITN 
ia bya “to our Lord, to the city-king, the superior of Tyre.” It 
seems to us that by-3 i is merely a prepositional compound indicating 
superiority in place, so that it corresponds to ava-£ from ava: we 
have a perfectly analogous form in oy-D. JEschylus, no doubt, when 
he makes the Persian Chorus address their king as Padnv (Pers. 663), 
was thinking of this word bya, which he had heard from Phoenician 
sailors. In the Scholiast, we must of course read Tupiwv for Govpiwv, 
though the word seems to have taken root in Phrygia also. The 
etymology of the Egyptian word Pharaoh is fully discussed in the 
Quarterly Review, No. CLV. p. 168. 


480 The meaning of cpy7, when it denotes an emotion of the 
mind, is easily deduced from that of the verb o-péyw. In all cases it 
indicates “an upward striving,” “a tendency to the surface,” “an im- 
pulse,” “a fancy,” “a first impression,” “a prominent desire.” Hence 
we understand such phrases as dpyas cipeveis xatacxebeiv (Soph. 
Antig. 1166), “‘to keep down their angry impulses, and so to make 
them gentle:” and we have the same idea in another passage of So- 
phocles, which has given the greatest trouble to the commentators. 
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Electra is excusing herself for the irrepressible outbreak of joy with 
which she welcomes her long-lost brother: she was silent, she says, 
when the false message of his death reached her, but she cannot con- 
tain herself now. The true reading and arrangement of the passage 
(Soph. Electr. 1281 sqq.) appear to us to be the following: 

@ ida Lavin] ExAvov 

av eyo ove av nimi avoay, 

Eryov opyav dvavoov, 

ovee ov Bog KAvoue’, 

G@ radawa’ viv 8 Eyw oe’ Kk. T. As 
We think that avix’ has been absorbed by its similarity to the con- 
tiguous syllables @:A[asex]\vov, and with this insertion, there is no 
further difficulty in the passage. 


The sense of “anger,” which Hesychius assigns to opyy when he 
renders it pavia, is quite a secondary one; the transition is the same as 
in Ovuds, The third meaning, tpozos, is a very old application of this 
word (Hesiod. Op. 806). Whether it is derived from the connexion of 
will and character, which we have before pointed out, or by some 
transition to the meaning of opyaCw, similar to that which produced the 
words “humour” and “‘ temperament,” we cannot pretend to say, There 
is a singular passage of Thucydides (VIII. 83) in which the word occurs 
in the plural number: ravtwy te ’Aotvoyor eivat aitiov, émupépovra 
opyas Tiwoadpépvear Sia tdia xépdn. Dr Arnold’s translation of this 
phrase (“humouring,” “supplying or ministering tempers such as a 
man likes,”) seems to show that he approved of the interpretation of the 
Scholiast, who says: To émipépew opynv emi re xapiCecOat Kal ovyyw- 
pew Erarrov oi apyaio. paptvs Kparivos év Xeipwor A€you THY pou- 
oLKHY adkopéarovs émipé perv opyas Bporots cwoppoc. This 
passage of Cratinus, compared with the words of Thucydides, assures 
us that the interpretation of the Scholiast is incorrect. Besides, the 
change of number from ¢épyes to opyyv entirely alters the meaning of 
the phrase; at least, St Paul’s expression (Rom. III. 5): 6 Qeds 6 
Emipépav tHv opyyv, must, like that which is quoted from Polybius 
(Leg. 28): thv opyny pepe ém: tous Aitwdous, refer to the effects of 
anger (it is 7 opy# in both passages); and with regard to the terms 
xapiCecOa: and cvyxwpeiv, it seems clear that the transitive phrase 
émipépew opyas could not signify to bring one’s own disposition to suit 
that of another. It must mean, rather, to suggest some humours, 
dispositions or habits of mind to another, like émipépew d0€as (Plato 
Respublica, X. p. 612 B), &e. Compare also the common phrases éa 
pépew airiav, \oyov, Tyswpiav, &c., all of which imply an importation 
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of something from without. From these considerations, we conceive 
that Hanovius (Hzercit. in Com. Gr. Hal. 1830, I. p. 60) and Meineke 
(Fragm. Com. Gr. II. p. 157) have given to the phrase émipépew dpyas 
a meaning which could only have been extracted from the middle voice. 
The former, who renders the phrase in much the same way as Dr Arnold 
—voluntatem accommodare, i. e. obsequi,—remarks “ quoniam opyr vel 
Opyai in cujusgue animo cernuntur, moveri et eacitari possunt ab alio 
vel alia quadam re, afferri non possunt ; quod si esset, extrinsecus opyat 
petendz forent”—which seems to us to imply a misconception respecting 
the meaning of the term opy7; and Meineke, who makes the fragment 
mean: musicam impense favere hominibus moderatis, appears to have 
overlooked the obvious force of the passage, in which axdpecros “ rest- 
less,” “changeable” (above, p. 519), is opposed to cwppwv, “sober,” 
“contented.” Cratinus says, that music puts restless whims into the 
heads of sober-minded people: and Thucydides, that Astyochus was 
charged with suggesting caprices, or putting crotchets into the head of 
Tissaphernes: that he induced those whims which prevented the satrap 
from discharging his duty to the confederacy. That cpyat may be used 
in the plural after such a verb as ém:pépew, appears from Lysias (de 
cede Eratosth. p. 94): opyas rots axovove: rapackeva(over: and that 
it implies, when thus used, “habits of thought,” or, “a turn of mind,” 
may be seen from Soph. Antig. 354: dotuvopovs opyas, and from 
Thucyd. III. 82: 6 weAcuos mpos Ta Tapovta tas dpyds Twv TokGv 
opoot. Inthe same way, 4vpol is used in the plural when the temper 
of one man only is spoken of ; Sophocl. Aj. 716: 

evré yf €£ aéeArtov 

Alas peraveyvwcOy 

Oupav "Arpeidas peydrwy Te verkéwv. 
Heracleides, Allegor. Homer. 19: éricxoroupévov tov KaTa@ THY Kepadny 
Aoyiopou Tois wept Ta otépva Ovpois. Id. 59: ai rpwrat THs ixeoias 
wvat tovs apcevas avtov Oupous éFeOydvvav. These two passages are 


quoted by Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 1. c. p. 488). 
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BSD %. Seerctvccbese 174| Philoct. 180 ............ 322 

B87 25.0. ee 277 BRU. 52835523,8 472 

DUN scpneasecdnoee 281 Pe 271 

eae 290 GORE : csssvned 322 

Oaks nce 306 SIGS tr. <csnacis 457 
AT” cs ctgsasyscscue 218 PURE ccs as sek: 279 

DDE hes vortasnans ses 175 Trach, 568 .......2.00 176 

ss... 281 831 foll. ...... 57 

SAR AR f 306 GSB ..sosctend 303 

600" 5... 218, 457 

GIO RE Basi hoes 457 | THEOCRITUS: 

C3485... cu k, 154 af 1A): Sep oe a 371 

cet sneacdok ta 2000) RR. MiSs espacio oven 258 

LE snes ruri 187 

Pebisisgss ss. 298, 478 | THUCYDIDEs: 

BEd careyadovscsces 167 Bs Baacicscosdeesgstnaaces 187 
1060 e882 277 36... .. 28s. aoe 306 
Soler Sp ee 480 | 45;.... S48. 2h 174 
16 S55 css 200 BA ile cecired 174 

MeO. AB iis. Sing Sos 020 395 (i oS. eee eee 454 
tb. | ESN 447 (| RES epee Ea 184 
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SEC. 

Be cihinccccnisecssssacecas 325 

Diivcncasticesccssicass 184 

SI Are ccsccssscas sense 187 

SEE RR AE ARES 306 

WDicdsesnaesiesecccnaee 174 

NOR vette nnceceens 175 

By | CORR RS eee 302 

5 | ee eA Ne 303 

Warn soacsiese salecdean 200 

PJ acssandcarseseiscveks 291 

EWS 2G sscssttecssusadecss: 218 

Wo ivisie sip Sredeereed 273 

S586 -csfuscs oveee305 

| RRA aie pe 395 

WOR sca aetvesan ,.180 

Ws Biiigestgnsncectnsconns 254 

WITT. cccghernevecttrentae 124 

VEs Bens ocecscsevesdeacee 371 

16: 32:..2-teeds sages 454 

DB iavnenn ona saueike sees 475 

96: Reh cee 192 

WEE Tip ccsgscccrete- rence. 306 

WES OG scdesesiacsnassseese 480 

ODS ceapansesohussnvend 174 

WUD, cteasarcrtesstareds 271 
XENOPHON : 

Anab. 1. 9, § 17.....2... 258 

EVs BB 18. ccs 229 

Cyrop. 11. 2, § 26 ...... 290 

BEES 2G Babi nacckn 174 

VWoeds $15 0505. 279 

VITRO, OLY <0ccs0 395 

De re Equest.v11.11...174 

Hellen. 11..4, § 31...... 271 

Mem. 111. 14, §2...... 175 

8) S:hs..3 174 


Il. INDEX. 


GREEK WORDS ILLUSTRATED OR EXPLAINED. 


a negative, 184 
a intensive, 185 
aBAnxpés, 212 
G@Bodos, 218 
GBporos, 475 
ayabéds, 322 
ayapa, 323 
dyav, 208 
adyavpés, 323 
aypos, aypios, 150 
dyuid, 296, 414 
ayxtoros, 284 
adds, 181, 286 
ddperiBodos, 305 
ddpés, 336 
devyevérns, 254 
aévaos, 270 

ap, 199 
Aiyareis, 97 
atyhn, 457 
alyAntns, 457 
aides, 257 

aici, 188 

aifnds, 265 
Aldioy, 95 
aida, 228 
aidoupos, 455 
aipootayns, 312 
awe, 436 
AioXeis, 97 
aipéw, 269 

aica, 436 
aicxos, aloxtivn, 219, 325 
aioxpés, 324 
aixpy, 174 

diw, 513, 436 








axddovbos, 213, 223 
axépecros, 335 
axtaiva, 447 
deipo, 213 
GAnbivds, 258 
a@Anrov, 167, 173 
@Aos, 138, 166, 215, 268 
GdAdrptos, addérepos, 157 
@oxos, 181 
ArAderaiBoay, 220 
dddané, 254, 455 
dua, 181 

dpadés, 218 
duapiooe, 213 
dpavpés, 218 
dudo, 218 
GuBd0s, 218, 460 
dpeiBo, 213 
Gpeivov, 262 
Gpédyea, 212 
dpépyo, 213 
apevoarba, 213 
dpevoimopos, 213 
dppes, 136 
Gpive, 262 

appi, 172 

av, 184, 186 

ava, 184 

dvat, 275, 334 
avdpopOdpos, 309. 
avexas, 184 

avev, 204 

dvéxo, 186 

ayp, 333 

aus, 204 
dmvobev, 336 





dvip, 333 

avOos, 334 

avri, 171 

avrpov, 267 

&ofos, 262, 286 

doccéw, dooonrnp, 262, 
286 

amdAapyos, 218 

arapBrtvona, 218 

amaé, 154. 

ard, 138, 177 

amo, 184 

arowa, 212 

drroxadéo, 184 

arroXate, 453 

‘Amd\A@v tarpg@os, 459 

andgnut, 184 

amporos, 475 

anro, 318 

dpa, 192 

dpécxo, 285 

dper}, 174, 285 

dpyyo, 285 

“Apns, 285 

apiOpds, 272 

dpicOapparos, 309 

apiorepds, 272, 285 

apioros, apiorevs, 285, 
322 

dpkéw, 285 

dpratw, 269 

dprua, 296, 414 

appny, apony, 285 

‘ApragépEns, 160, 479 

dpxaios and madaids, 12 

aokos, 213 
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dopevairara, dopevéorata, 
dopeverepos, 166 

dopes, 136 

dorafopa, 213 

domapayos, 212, 213 

Goms, 213 

Goraxus, 213 

drap, 138 

are, 197 

rep, 204 

Gritns, 254 

aria, 437 

Arrixn, 97 

ad, avéis, 138, 189 

avepva, 189 

atv, 189 

atpa, 198 

airdp, 138 

avravros, 138 

avtixa, 196 

avroxtovéw, 173 

avréparos, 472 

aitdés, 138, 303 

adpatpotpa, 316 

adoiBarros, 218 

Agpodirn, 247 

Axatés, 97, 322 

AxeAdos, 270 

ay, 169 


Bayés, 254 
BaOvxaios, 475 
Baxxos, 110 
Badyy, 479 
Badr, 110, 436 
Bava, 133 
Bavavoos, 326 
BapBapdpaves, 88 
Baotreds, 254 
Beiopm, 378 
Bédrepos, Bedrtiov, 262, 
479 
Prarro, 454 
Brag, 218 
Brera, 452 
Bdyxpés, 218 





Pr@oxw, 218 

Bon, 284 f 
BonOéw, 284 
BOAn, 466 
Béoropos, 310 
Bova, 466 

BovAn, 466 
BovAopa, 462, 466 
Bovvés, 469 
Botras, 466 

Bovs, 284, 470 
Bods émi yAdoon, 468 


‘| Bovada, 466 


Bpayra, 454 = 
Bpéhos, 432, 473 
Bpve, 432, 473 
Bapos, 469 


yabiadas, 323 
yaia, 323, 470 
yada, 213, 459 
yarsjvn, 459 
yapBpos, 217 
yavos, 323 
yap, 204 
yaupds, 323 
ySovmros, 209 
ye, 203 

ye 8n, 203 
yéha, 459 
yeAacpa Kupatev, 459 
yerdo, 459 
yedéortes, 459 
Térdov, 459 
yevérns, 254 
yevvaios, 323 
yevro, 272 
yepaipa, 297 
yepapdv, 297 
yepapés, 297 
yépas, 297 
yepyvos, 297 
yépav, 297 
yépupa, 298 
vis 121, 323, 470 
yiipas, 297 
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yAaukds, 461 
yAatoow, 452 


yr, 452 
yroornp, 267 


‘youpdderos, 475 


yupvés, 121, 410 
yurn, 133 


Saxpu, 212 

Saxrvdos, 162 

dacvs, davAds, 474 

dé, 155 

Seis, 156 

Seixvups, 271 

Seivds, 255, 268, 324 

déxa, 161, 162 

déxopat, 161, 271 

d€uas, 290 

deftos, Se€irepos, p. 271 
§ 292 

dépxa, 152, 262, 269 

decpds, 253, 474 

déorowa, 228 

Seomdowos, 475 

Seamoctovaitns, 475 

Seondrys, 228, 474 

dedpo, 155 

dé, 155 

déouar, 155 

8%, 201 

dnGev, 202 

dnros, 265 

djpos, Snpds, 253 

dnpdotos, 298 

dyv, 202 

dnris, 156 

dua, 180 

Siara, 180 

dvapae, 218 

Siampvowos, 150 

SvareAG, 445 

dvarpoyate, 174 

diapépopa, 180 

dvdaoKw, 219 

diévpos, 180 

dige, 180 
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d:OipapBos, 317 
Sixatos, 290 
Sixn, 289 
Stxarorrodis, 291 
Awwawrpuov, 318 
dSuoreto, 433 
Sioros, 433 
dvorrevo, 433 
Simda&, 280 

dis, 155 

Sickos, 219 
dodixds, 209, 344 
Sovréw, 475 
Spaxpn, 174, 477 
dpaw, 164, 432 
dparérns, 164, 432 
dpdpos, 164, 432 
Svvapa, 262 
Svvapus, 323 
dvs, 180 
dvcbvycKo, 437 
ducpevns, 180 
Sto, 155 

dadexa, 159 
Awpteis, 92 


é, 140 

eypyyopa, 221 
éydv, 133, 203, 275 
edSopat, 383, 467 
€éddoua, 463 
éépon, 116 

&{w, eica, €ow, 475 
Gero, 463 

el, 139 

ela, pp. 210, 226 
elbe, 202 

elxatt, 162 

eikw, 228 
Eitcidvia, 296 

ely, 139 

eivexa, 277 

els, 170 

eis, 154 

eioa, 475 

elaopa, 279 
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elra, 202 

“ExaBn, 276 

‘ExaAn, 276 
“Exapndn, 276 

éxds, 273 

éxarov, 162 

exaros, Exar, Exarepos, 273 
exatt, €xntt, 273 
éxeivos, 135 
éxnBdros, 273 
€xndos, 116, 273 
exOvnox, 176 
éxupds, 110 

expépo, 176 
expoporepos, 176 
éxov, 273 

éAatyvw, 223 

éaxts, 132 
€evOepos, 212 
érevba, 296 
"EdAnves, 92 

xo, 464 

euBpvor, 473 
€uporos, 472 
epodov, 218 

ev, 170 

evdarodpa, 178, 450 
evdeAexns, 344 
évexa, 272 
evépyeia, 340 
évicow, évirrw, 216 
évvea, 161 

évvos, 161 

evvupt, 215 

évos Te Kat veos, 161 
évrehexera, 340 
évtos, 164 

e&, 176 

e&, 160 
eEaOpareio, 160, 213 
eEaidyns, eLarivns, 215 
e€iorapa, 315 
€ra\Adoow, 174 
émaddAnros, 174 
érauaw, 218 
érape(Bo, 174 








’Erapewvovdas, 262 
eraporepiCo, 174 
émapka, 284 

érea mrepdevta, 126 
emepyacia, 174 
erreceNOeiv, 175 
emntis, 254 

emi, 172 

emvyapia, 174 
éminpos, 285 
ertOoato, 473 
emuaxia, 174 
emplé, 254 
emwepo, 174 
émwopia, 174 
emtpaBdopopa, 174 
emipéepe dpyas, 480 
é€rixaptos, 297 
erixetpa, 174 
emtxpopat, 174 
eroixopat, 174 
érra, 160 
eradvupos, 313 
epeim@, 160, 212 
epepBds, 317 
epetpds, 253 

Zous, 115 

‘Epps, 114 

to, 209 

épxoua, 479 
éobiw, 383 
écOdds, 217 
éorépa, 150 

éore, 198 

€ow, 475 

€repos, 144 

em, 193 

ev, 160, 199 
eveoTo, 254 

etios, 473 

evjKoos, 469 
eUkndos, 116, 275 a 
evpapys, 450 
evpvxa@pia, 273, 280 
évs, 199 

evxoua, 199 
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épiadro, 110 — 
épiddtns, 317 
ep’ @ re, 197 
éxus, 146 

fas, és, 257 


(arn, 110 
Capers, 180 
(axpvaos, 180 
(ao, 110, 216 
(ed, 216 

(edyov, 180, 216 
Zevis, 202, 216 
(ryyiBept, 216 
(a7, 180 


iy is th, &e. 199, 200 
“HBn, 329, 336 
nn, 201 

700s, 199 

iijps 199 
jAakatn, 116 
mAextpov, 116 
npatios, 298 
npeis, 136 
npev—noé, 201 
jpépa, 150 
jpepnows, 298 
jipepos, 150 
fut, 199, 436 
Hpscv, 150 

qv, nvide, 193 
jvika, 196 
voy, 95 
nmap, 150 
iyretpos, 150 
Hmrepotrevs, 254 
yrorns, 475 
“Hpa, 329 
“Hpaws, ‘HpFaoios, 329 
‘Hpaxdjjs, 329 
Hpes, 329, 414 
nus, 199 

xn, 199 


6adkaoca, 110, 473 


GapBos, Oaipa, 318, 478 

Ge, 202 

Oéavua, 228 

eda, 478 

Geryo, 464 

Oedepos, 465 

Go, 463 

6évap, 450 

beds, 473 

bedcdoros, &c. 310 

Gepifa, 450 

Geopds, 253, 474 

Géams, Ocompards, Oéo- 
daros, &c. 310 

bo, 473 

Onyew, 473 

Onp, 110 

Ores, 473 

Giacos, 318 

bodfo, 472 

Ooimn, 474 

Gods, 473 

OépuBos, 272, 318 

Opak, 92 

Opacow, 272 

OpiapBos, 317 

Opivaé, 318 

6pima, 318 

Gpiov, 318 

OveAXa, 477 

Ouperdn, 476 

Gupotcba «is xépas, 170 

Oupés, 471 

Gipos, 476 

Gupads, 318 

OdxKos, 472 

OdcacGa, 474 


“Iaxxos, 110 
iddAro, 110, 318 
tapBos, 317 
iarra, 


tyntes, 139 





ios, 139, 166 
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i8ov, 193 

i3pds, 110, 167 
ixavés, 116 

ixérns, 318 

ixrap, 475 

w&, 139 
‘Inro8dupov, 220 
imméxpnpvos, &c. 468 
“Inroppédovros, 220 
trmos, 110 

ipts, 464 

icaios, icaitepos, 167 
toxe, 219, 434 
toos, 152 

toxo, 219 

ivy&, 464 

idv, 133 

-iov, 165 


ka, 186 

kadpos, 267, 473 
xaOapés, 267 
kai, 186, 195 
kai traira, Kai tot, 198 
Kaxoyeitay, 322 
karéo, 209 
KaAXos, Kaddoovvn, 258 
kadoxayabds, 321 
kaNdés, 324 
kadvé, 254 
Kadyas, 296 
kayak, 286 
kaptros, 162 
kard, 182 
katabuccew, 458 
Kataptve, 218 
karagnt, 184 
katyyopia, 125 
katnptukos, 218 
kavdds, 163 
xeiOev, xeibt, 186 
keivos, 135, 138 
xev, 186, 195 
Kevro, p. 269 
képas, 209 
xeparyn, 216 
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kexAddew, 336 
kiocodéerns, 254 
kdutés, 212, 478 
k\vo, 209 
KpéereOpa, 121 
kd0ev, 182 
koipavos, 336 
kéAmos, 458 
.Kohovn, 410 
koppod, 215 
kdurros, 317 
kérto, 317 
kdpos, 335 
Kopus, 216, 262 
kopuvpy, 216 
kéopos, 215, 267, 473 
kétraBos, 216 
koupidios, 330 
kpaivw, 83, 479 
Kpaurvés, 160 
xpndepvov, 410 
Kpjyn, Kpovvos, 176, 255 
kteiva, 208 
xuBepvaw, 216 
Kukhoy, 154 
kur, 216 
xupBas, 331 
xupnBia, 331 
kuptos, 330 
kvov, 110, 162 


Aaas, 455 
AaBipiwOos, 263, 453 
Aayxdvo, 209, 216, 453 
Aaéprns, 332 

Aais, 455 

AapBave, 453 
Aapmpds, 452 
Adokw, 219, 387 
Adw, 451 

A€awa, 228 

eyo, 453, 455 

Aelia, 455 
Aewrorakia, 314 
Aero, 223 

Aeixw, 223 





Nékis, 125 
héoxn, 219, 453 
Aevkds, 269, 456 
Aev’s, 452 
Aedoow, 452 
Aéxos, 453 

A€wv, 455 
Aewpyds, 313 
Anis, Aais, 455 
Aidos, 455 

Aira, 272 
Aurapns, 456 
Aurapés, 456 
Aoyadny, 455 
Adyos, 124 
Ady@-mahads, 310 
okds, 154 
Aovtw, 270 
AvkaBas, 269 
AvKawva, 228 
Aven, 269 
AvKetos, 269 
Avpaivopa, 305 
Aupedy, 305 
hipa, 478 
Auryptoy, subst., 297 


pa, 135, 189 
pada, 185 

padrAov, 165 
paAXov 7) ov, 200 
pavOave, 209 
papaivo, 218 
papn, 450 
papyye, 454 
padppapos, 95, 457 
paprre, 454 
paprup, 450 
pravpds, 218 

de, 135, 224, 472 
pe, 132 

peyebos, peyioros, 167 
pedimva, 450 
peOinut, 475 
pediaw, 199 

peis, 154 
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pedas, 121 
perc, 472 
pedo, 458 
paA®, 448, 450 
pédos, 178 
pepBrera, 217 
peuBroxa, 217 
pebev, 134 

pev, 154 

peol, peds, 134 
peptuva, 410 
pepunpif@, 410, 450 
pépos, 178, 450 
pEpow, 95 
peoitns, 450 
péeooos, 166, 450 
pera, 130, 181, 450 
peérate, 202, 265 
petéwpos, 173 
pexpt, 181 

pj, 189 

pv, 189 

pnvio, 269 
Byntpoxrovos, 313 
pytpuda, 414 
pia, 154 

pu, 135 

poyis, 167 
podus, 185 
pdvos, 154 
péaxos, 219 
pdxOos, 383 
puvptor, pvp@, 163 


vai, 189 

vais, 216° 

vépew 7d tov, Ta ica, 
454 

veo, 216 

vj, 189 

Nnpevs, 95, 216 

vnoos, 216 

vikn, 216 

vita, 216 

vinta, 216 

vas, 199 


IL. 


voatos, 136, 164 
voogi, 136 

vu, viv, 192 
vuds, 199 

voi, 136 
vapoy, 95 


&évvos, 215 

&évos, 176 

Bépéns, 160, 479 
Eidos, 221, 432, 436 
&éo, 221, 432, 436 
ftv, 181 

évvés, 181 

fiw, 433 


6, 137 

"Oafos, “Oacis, oiarpos, 
&c. 110 

Gydo0s, 164 

6de, 156 

6c, odros and keivos, 135 

6dewa, 156 

ddovs, 132 

*Odvacevs, 115, 167 

6Oovvexa, 277 

oida, 110 

oixntns, oikytrap, 267 

olvn, oivifw, 154 

oivos, 110 © 

otos, 152 

oids te, 197 

oic6a, 110, 353 

oxto, 159 

érBaxniov, 116 

arBos, 116 

driytoros, ddcytords, 164, 
167 

Orv, 215 

Gros, 116 

éu8pos, 217 

épdoropos, 313 

éuas, 247 

dvetOos, 212 

Svoua, 124, 132 

’OEdOpns, 160 
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émdirns, 259° 

Omdov, 259 

érropat, docopat, 216 

Ores, 196 

bpda, 209 

épyn, Spyaw, 479 

Spyua, 296, 414 

épéyo, 477 

épOdmovs, 315 

éppabds, 383 

dpuis, 262 

Gpos, 174 

épxapos, 479 

épxnots, dpxnopds, opyn- 
otus, 254 

és, 148, 243, 300 

doos, 152 

6cov te, 197 

Gre, &c., 197 

ov, ovx, 96, 176, 189 

ovdeis, 156 

ovbeis, 156 

ovk—darda, 201 

Ovxaréyor, 189 

ov py, 394 

owv, 189 

ovvexa, 277 

ovpavds, 259 

ots, 189 

Ovris, 189 

Outroria, 189 

ovros, 135, 138 

dppa, 196 

éppus, 132 

dxAos, 221 


mais, 262 

makais, 298 
makaidaros, 315 
Tariyyhoooos, 88. 
mariuBapos, 174 
madads and dpxaios, 12 
madw, 264 — 

mavos, 199 

mavoupyos, 313 

maoi, 262 
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mapa, 177 
TlapGevvorraios, 220 
mapbevay, 260 
mapirmevo, 178 

mas, 265 

macx®, 114, 219, 434 
mar pikds, marpgos, &ec. 414 
medd, 158 

meipo, 178 

méhayos, meAdytos, 280 
medapyos, 195 
Tlekaoyds, 95 
TlAdoy, 95 

meprato, 161 

mevre, 161, 162 
mévOos, 114 

merrapetv, 178 
mérovoa, 441 — 
mepaw, 178 

mép0e, 382 

mepi, 177 

mwepuretns, 178 
Tepinétra, 289 
mepixptymra, 475 
mwépmrepos, 178 
mephpepees, 178 
mécow, 216 

méropes, 158 

mérpa, mérpos, 15, 229 
mnrixos, 152 

mixpés, 218, 266 
miopat, 383, 467 
mintro, 431 

mraykrés, 280 


-|mddé, 280 ~ 


mréw, 270 

mAnyn, 199 

mAnv, 200 

moinua, 410 

Trotkinos, 266 
TotktAdoTiktos, 266 
rrotpiy, 133, 256, 410, 436 
mown, 410 

moXitns, Toku;rns, 259 
mo\Xoords, 164 
mokvs, 479 


“¥¥ 
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médxos, 221 

mopevpara, 218 

mopOpés, 254 

motpés, 253 

mérvma, 228, 474 

mupods, 318 

mpayos, mpaypa, 224, 256 

mp6, mpés, mpori, mori, 
171, 177 | 

mpootpéropa, 218 

mpovoedeiy, 461 

mptrees, 154 

mpartss, 216 

TT@ots, 227 


pa, 202 
paBdos, 174 
pero, 477 

péo, 270, 477 
pipa, 124 
pippa, 477 
pinto, 160, 477 
pvOpds, 253 
pupds, 253 
pvopds, 474 


caive, 473 
cadacoa, 461 
cadacoopedoica, 461 
capo, 475 
carparns, 160, 213, 475 
cagpns, 181 

oe, 132 

oéBo, 473 

cewopds, 253 

cédas, 461 

cedjvn, 461 

ceva, 473 

onpaive, 436 
giados, 222 

ads, 473 

axdd\\@, 387 

oKédos, 387 
SkarrnctAn, 114 
oxnyn, 410 

opixpés, 199 





covpa, 473 
oraxa, 110 
omhaxvoy, omdyy, 255 
orovdy, 223 
oradwdpopew, 437 
orevoxwpia, 280 
oréepoy, 95 
ordpvupt, 223 

ov, 133 

civ, 181 
oupinyerns, 473 
cvpiov appa, 473 
opddrA, 209 
opérepos, 142 
oye, 142, 221 
odds, 142 

opai, 136 

oxe, 434 
caxew, 447 
aaKos, 447 


rapias, 262, 440 

Trav, 132 

Taos, 272 

te, 149, 186, 195 
reOpds, 474 

teivw, 209 
TeAAXevravros, 220 
réAos, 178, 342 
Terewds, TeAcL6w@, 218 
répevos, 267 

reoF, 133 

répOpios, 318 

réppa, 178 

-répos, affix, 157 
Tépre, Tere, tpépa, 440 
récoapes, 146, 158 
tFe, 132 

THALE, tTyAlkos, 152 
THpos, 202 

tnvixa, 196 

rd Ti WW eva, 192, 344 
riOnut, 347 

tis, 149, 156 

Tiovxav, 223 

rot, Tolyap, Toivuy, 198 
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rév, 132 

répos, Tépvos, 178 
técos, 152 

rovv, 133 
Tpavpa, 178 
tpeis, 157 
tpirddoros, 167 
Tpirrves, 154 
tpdémos, 290 
tTpvo, 178 
Tuyxave, 445 
tupBdéxearTos, 309 
tupBacia, 318 
TupBn, 318 


taxwos, 464 
bBpis, 335 
vdap, 167, 223 
vids, 167 

Ddn, 114, 340 
tpeis, 136 
imép, ord, 178 
trepaxtaiva, 447 
vmrvos, 110 
tropatots, 15? 
tmeppiadros, 13) 
“Y¥ppddios, 262 
topim, 136 


avéunpts, 314 
paiva, 460 

ards, 199 

aos, 152, 460 
gapérpa, 440 
papoos, 199 
pdoyavoy, 221 
addos, 152, 327 
or, 199 

dnpi, 209, 460 
pbava, 445 

gpiadrAw, 110 

ovoa, p. 224, note 
dpicce, 218, 288 
ppoiuov, 102 
ppovdos, hpovpdés, 272 
guia, 377 


Il. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


guidoow, 176 
pidrov, 165 

dio, 133, 167 
avi, 88, 110, 199 
dos, 257 


xaive, 280 
xaipw, 288, 445 
xavdave, 280 
xdos, 280 
xads, 322 
xapaxrip, 286 
xapa&, 286 
xapdcow, 286 
xapiv, 278 
xapis, 291 
Xdpires, 291 
xapyn, 288 
xapords, xapo, 282 
xapvBdis, 282 





xapev, 282 

xetAos, 163, 280 
xelp, 162, 281 
xelpwv, 262 

xepas, 281 

xéppas, 281 

xépoos, 281 

xeo, 163 

xéw POdyyor, avday, 469 
xijpos, 287 

x9és, 150 

xOf6s, 216 

xAro, xAds, 163 
xAdlo, 336 - 
xAp80s, 336 

xrd7, 336 

xotpas, 281 

xolpos, 281 

xpos, 280 

xpatopew, 284 
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xpadpat, 287 

xpavo, 281 

xpela, 284 

xpnomos, 284 

xpiprra, 281 

xpdv@-krurds, 310 

x@pa, xapos, xopds, 229, 
280 


Warwov, 221 
War@, 432, 436 
We, 144 

yu, 221 


@kts, 473 
ada, 116 
apos, 116 
és, 170 
oaore, 197 
6 trav, 133 





il. INDEX. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


ABSTRACTION, 56 

ac and aique, 194 

Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 
26; 15 

Adelung (J. C.), 36 

adoro, 479 

eager, erumna, 410 

Algebra, 55 

alius, 135, 138 

aliquis, quispiam, quisguam, 
199 

almus, alumnus, 253, 410 

Annakus, 66 

Anguetil du Perron, 35 

Antecedent, indefinite, 300 

Arabic Alphabet, 104 

arcesso, &c., 382 

Architectural writing, 45 

Armenia, 64 

Ariarathes, 81 

Arnold, (Dr T.), 32, 305, 
396, 480 

Arya-Avartah, 81 

Askenaz, 76 

Association of ideas, 53 

auctumnus, 410 


Babel, 45 

Basque or Euskarian lan- 
guage, 79 

Behistun Inscription, 13, 37, 
107, 110, 133, 149, 194, 
344, 479 

Belooch, 81 

Benfey (Dr Theodor), p. 653 

Bentley (Dr R.), 28, 110, 
p. 191 sqq.- 

Berkeley (Bishop), 57 

bes, 155 

Blackert (Dr), p. 402 

Blomfield (Bishop), his in- 
genious emendation of 
Matreas, 286 








Bohemia, 79 

Bopp (F.), 39 

bruma, 150 

Budezus (W.), 24 

Buddhists, 84 

Bunsen (Chey. C. C. J.), 
10, 37, 208 

Burnouf, E. (36), J. Li. 372 

Buttmann (P.),; 40 


Carians and Cretans, 95 

carmen, 410 

carnifexr, 295 

castra, 267 

Chalybes, 95 

Cheke (Sir J.), 25 

Chinese language, 50, 148, 
157 

Cicero, 194, 344 

clarus, gloria, 266, 287 

cocles, 154 

cecus, 154 

Colebrooke (H. T.), 36 

Coleridge (S.T.), 5, 51, 236 

conari, 447 

Confusion of tongues, 45 

consul, 269 

Contrast (association by), 
53 

cormorant, 315 

cornu, 209 

Cratylus, Plato’s, 60 

crepusculum, 160 

erus, 160 

Curtius (M. George), p. 36 

Cyclopian walls, 455 

Czechs, 79 


Dardanus, 92 

Deccan, 81 

‘Deduction and induction, 5 

Demonstrative used for rela- 
tive, 148 





Desdemona, 180 
Differential Calculus, 55 
Digamma, 110 
dodrans, 161 

Dorset, 92 

dum-taxat, 202 

Dyer (Mr T.), p. 90 


Education, information, and 
knowledge, 2 

Egyptian letters, 103 

Egyptology, 37 

eja, p. 210, p. 226 

eleven, twelve, &c., 159 

Ellesmere (Earl of ), p. 52 

England, 76, p. 111 note 

English language, 74 

English scholarship, 32 

Escalus in Shakspere, 213 

Ethnology, 10 

Etruscan, 147, 149 

Ewald (H.), 100 


farrow and furrow, 281 
Jfilius, 177, 270 
fons, 295 


Galiffe (Mr), p. 130 note 

Garnett (Rev. R), 37, 110, 
129, 133, 148, 298 

gas and ghost, 225 

Gelo and Gela, origin of 
their names, 459 

Genesis (Book of), 44—46, 
65, 66, 71 

genteel and gentle, 278 

Germanus, 76 

German Literature, 30 

Gete, 77 

“God” and good, 473 

Gomer, 72 

Grammar-schools, 1, 83 

Greeks and Germans, 92 


Ill. INDEX 


Grimm (J.), 36, 118 
Guest (Mr E.), 118 
guna, 106 
GYPSY, 225 


Halhed (Mr), 35 

Hamaker (Professor), 40 

Ha-milcar, &c., 479 

Hamilton (Sir W. R.), 55 

Hamites, 70 

Hebrew language, illustra- 
tions of, 100, 102, 116, 133, 
137, 148, 157, 184, 186, 
189, 193, 199, 208, 209, 
234, 296, 479 

Hengist and Horsa, 222 

Herminones, Hermunduri, 
&c., 76, 92 

Hercules, ‘Hpaxd7js, 222 

Heyne (Prof.), 29 

hic, 139 

Historical criticism, 13 

Homeric deities, 463 

humanitas, 4 

Humboldt (W. von), 42 

humerus, 116 

Hunter (Prof.), p. 256 note 

Hyacinthus, legend of, p. 
653 note 


t-termination, 139 
Iconium, 66 

Ideas, (doctrine of), 58, 59 
idoneus, 116 

“if,?? 205 

igitur, 362 

ille, 166 

Imagination, p. 77 note 
immo, 191 

Ingevones, 76 

iniquus, ingens, 185 
Indo-Germanic, 71 
indulgeo, 344 

inter, 204 

interficio, intereo, 382 
Iran, 80 

iri, 447 

Iscevones, 76, p. 114 note 


Jackson (Dr Cyril), 192 
Jones (Sir W.), 35 


Kant (J.), 54 





OF MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


Kemble (Mr J. M.), 37 

Kenrick (Rev. J.), 32 

King, and kingly titles, 337, 
479 

Klaproth, p. 360 note 

Language (its regular 
changes), 50 

Latin participles, 295 

Layard (Mr), 37 

Leibnitz, 34, 56 

Lepsius (Dr R.), 13, 37, 
100, 153, 162 

Light and sound, 460 

Lithuanians, 77 

Lobeck (Professor), 38 — 

lobster, 212 

London University College, 
first nursery of compara- 
tive philology in England, 
37; merits of Dr Rosen, 
p. 45 note ; erroneous ety- 
mologies proposed by 
other Professors, p. 210 
note; p. 222 note; p. 333 
note; p. 406 note; p, 432 
note; p. 441 note 

longus, 344 

lord, lady, 338 

loup-garou, 110, 315 

lubrican, 221 

Lucretius, 54 

Luna, 461 

Luther, 20, 21, 47 


Magog, 72 

malus, 185 

manifestus, 450 

Mannus, 76 
Marcomanni, 76 

-haT- = -pnevT, 114, 133, 256 
Matthew (St) xvi. 18; 15 
Melicarthus, 479 

Mexico, 67 

Meyer (Dr K.), p. 139 note 
miles, 163 

Miller, K. O., 29 

murus, 178 


Names of objects, 44, 454 
Nero, 332 

Niebuhr (B. G.), 29 

Nod (land of), p. 101 note 
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Nominalism, 18, 20, 56 


non, 188 $ 
Norris (Mr E.), 37, 104 
novem, 161 


numerus, 116 


ob, 172 

obambulo, 174 

obedio, 128, 222 
Occham (William), 19 
octavus, 164 

olim, 166 

opulentus, 152 

Ovid Fast. V. 21; 99 


page, 225 

paletiology, 12 

Pali, 84 

paries, pars, 178 

Paris and Priamus, 92 

Pelasgians, 95 

peregrinus, 178 

pereo, 382, 479 

Perception and Conception, 
51 

Personification of the powers 
of nature, p. 207 note 

Philology, 3 

Philistines, 95 

Pheenicians, 94 

Plato, 57, seqq. 

pons, 295 

pontifer, 295 

porca, porcus, 281 

Porson (R.), 24, 31 

posco, 209 

posthac, quapropter, &c, 
240 

prehendo, 281 

Prichard (Dr J. C.), 37 

Printing, invention of, 22, 
47 

Prolepsis, 300 

propitius, 284 

Prose, introduction of, 48 

pugna, 410 

Pygmies, 81 


quarrel, 225 

quick, 112 

quintus, not guinctus, 161 

quispiam, quivis, quisquam, 
199 
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Rabelais, 395 

Raméyana, p. 119 note 

Rawlinson (Major H. C.), 
37 

Realism and Nominalism, 5, 
18 

Reason and Understanding, 
5, 51 

refert = reifert, 240 

rego, rex, &c. 479 

Relative Sentence, 148, 300 

renideo, 459 

Roads, 150, 479 

Roth (Dr), 95 

rogo, 209 

Romance languages, p. 74 

Rosen (Dr F.), 37 

Russians, 77 


Sace, 93 

Samogete, 77 

Sanscrit, 83, 84, 108, 399, 
420, 455, 479 

Sauromate, 82 

Saxons, 74 

Scaliger (J. J.), 24 

Schlegel (A. W. von), 36 

Schleiermacher (Dr F.), 29 

Sclavonians, 77, 88 

Scythians, 88, 93 

secundus, 155 

securis, 414 

slave, 225 

sonus, 110,199 

Sophists (old), 61 





OF MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 


Space and Time, 54 
Spanish A, 111 
spinster, 225 
squire, 213 
Steinthal (Dr), p. 243 
supplex, 218 
surdus, 460 
Suwarrow, 225 
swart, 460 

Sykes (Col.), 84 
Syntax, 48 


Tacitus, German., 76 

tapster, 225 

Telchines, 95 

templum, 267 

teres, 178 

Testament (Old), 61, 126 

Teutamus, 92 

Thiersch (Prof.), 101 

Thirlwall (Bishop), his His- 
tory of Greece, 32 

Thuringians, 76, 92 

Time, 55 

Tooke (Mr J. Horne), 61, 
126 

Tower-builders, 45 

Trendelenbnrg,(DrA.), 125 

Triopian rites, 459 

Troubadours, p. 74 

Troy, 92 

Tubalqain, 25 

Turanian, 69 


Ulphilas, 82 


THE END. 





Understanding, 51 e 
Unity of man, 43 


valeo, 379 

vapor, 458 

vel, 199 

Venus, 285 

vestibulum, 180 

vir, 332 

Virgil, Georg. ITI. 192; 174 

232 ; 170 
— in. 1X. 6; 188 

vivo, 112, 378 

Vriddhi and Guna, 105 





Walls of picked stones, 455 

Wansbeck-water, 11 

Weight of vowels, 101 

Welcker, (F. G.), 29, 457 

Wends, 82 

Werdin (J.), (i.e. P. Paul. 
a S. Barthol.), 35 

Winning (Rey. J.), 37 

Whewell (Dr W.), 12 

Wolf (F. A.), 29 

Writing, origin of, 46 

— effects on language, 
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Xerxes, 479 
Yagna, 86 


Zend, 86 


ERRATA. 





PAGE LINE : 
226 1 form read n 
291 13 for ’p&€ec0a read épéCecbar 
301 1 for wé\ot read wédo1s 

vee 5 for éxpédpover read éxqépover 
485 9 for rod read Ta 

498 26 after wadaids add “and dpetos” 
514-3 for ‘HpdkXns read ‘Hparkis. 
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